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a nmneemmecene 


Page 502. Table IV. Public Debt of France. The figures for 
the floating debt only, instead of the whole debt, have been 
given for 1882 and 1892. The total debt should therefore 
read— 

eet, £1,042,393 instead of £38,302 
ay Rear 953,192 3 93,473 


+ 89,201 5 — 900,171 








The statement on page 491 (lines 4-7) should be amended 
accordingly. . 
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Auten Imuicration.. By Guorrrey Drags, Esq. 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 18th December, 1894. 
Sir JutanpD Danvers, K.C.S.I., in the Chair. | 


I wave elsewhere called attention to the transitional state of 
party politics in England, and to the fact that we are making our 
way to a new dividing line in politics, namely, that between 
socialism and individualism, between State interference and self- 
reliance, between law and liberty. In any case changes of circum- 
stances are likely to bring about such changes of attitude as long 
as the system of party government exists, but the course of transi- 
tion is not likely to be easy, nor are the combatants at such a 
period likely to be always clear as to the principles at stake in 
these efforts. At the present time bimetallism and the State 
regulation of the relation between gold and silver is inscribed on 
the banner of some Conservatives, as well as such measures as 
compulsory insurance against accidents, and State pensions for the 
aged poor; while there are still Liberals to be found who shake 
their heads at the idea of the creation of a ministry of education 
to dictate to the universities and public schools of the country, and 


1 Authorities consulted in the preparation of the paper :—- 
I. The author’s “Reports to the Labour Commission on the Labour Question 
in Foreign Countries.’? Vol. i, United States; vol. ii, The Colonies 
and india, with an Appendix on the Migration of Labour; vol. iii, 
Holland; vol. iv, Belgium; vol. v, Germany ; vol. vi, France ; vol. vii, 
Switzerland ; vol. viii, Italy ; vol. ix, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Spain, 
and Portugal; vol. x, Russia; vol. xi, Austria, Hungary, and the 
Balkan States, and the works therein referred to. 
11. M. Levasseur’s “ La Population Frangaise.” 
m1. Herr von Mayr’s “ Allgemeines Statistisches Archiv.” 
iv. “Annuario Statistico Italiano.” 
v. “Annuaire Statistique de la Belgique.” 
vi. “The Industries of Russia’ (volumes prepared by the Russian Govern- 
ment for the Hxhibition at Chicago). 
vir. ‘ Social-politisches Centralblatt.” 
vir. “Alien Immigration. Reports to the Board of Trade by Mr. Schloss 
aud Mr. Burnett.” [C—7113. | 
Ix. “ Reports on the Volume and Effects of Recent Immigration from Eastern 
Europe into the United Kingdom.””? Board of Trade. [C-—7406. ] 
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others who still believe in freedom of contract, and the develop- 
ment of thrift and self help in the various forms of individual and 
associative effort. 

It is not then surprising that when the question{of alien immi- 
gration is raised, the positions taken up by the two parties should 
be at first sight at variance with the political principles they are 
likely to adopt, and more in keeping with their immediate political 
past. The manner in which the question was raised and treated 
in the House of Lords, and the manner in which it was sub- 
sequently dealt with at the Trades Union Congress at Norwich, 
are notable signs of the times. In any case the question is one 
which involves not only the interests of the country, but in a more 
or less serious manner the interests of the whole civilised world. 
It may therefore be worth while at this point to take a somewhat 
wider survey of the matter. 

The result of such a survey will, I think, suggest that in this as 
in other matters connected with the labour question, England can 
still safely adopt at home that liberal policy of leaving her doors 
open to those who desire to enter and those who desire to leave 
her, which has so materially contributed to her greatness in the 
past. Hconomically the alien appears likely to do us good; politi- 
cally, thanks to the common sense of our working men, he appears 
unable to do us harm. Butin our colonies and our Indian Empire 
the problem takes a different form, which requires a different 
answer; while to foreign, and especially to Huropean countries, 
difficulties are hereby raised which, though easy of solution to us, 
are to them becoming both politically and economically matters of 
life and death. 

Lord Salisbury on a former occasion advocated the use of 
large maps of individual countries: in some branches of the labour 
question it seems necessary to have before one large maps, statis- 
tical as well as political, of the whole globe. The alien immigration 
into England is in fact only a part of the migration of population 
throughout the world, and the future distribution of that popula- 
tion will determine not only the economic, but also the political 
questions of the twentieth century. 

Let us then first take a brief glance at the distribution of the 
earth’s inhabitants, and the movement, which has hitherto been one 
from east to west. 

The graphic representations contained in M. Levasseur’s 
marvellous work on “ La Population Frangaise” show clearly that 
the mean population of the most thickly populated continent, the 
continent of Hurope, is 33 inhabitants to the square kilométre and 
that this proportion is only exceeded in India, Japan, China 
proper and the Indo-Chinese peninsula, Java, Egypt, and the 
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north-eastern district of the United States. According to 
M. Levasseur’s figures, actual and estimated, the continent of 
Hurope and the Indian and Chinese Empires together contain very 
nearly three-fourths of the total population of the world. And 
as the European races, the Chinese, and the Indians constitute the 
world’s emigrant force, the bearing of this fact upon the labour 
question is apparent. Competition between Huropean and non- 
European immigrant labour is already a vital question in America 
and Australia, and unless the different streams diverge from their 
present course the problem appears likely to become more and 
more complicated. Within the continent of Hurope itself density 
of population varies greatly from country to country. Belgium, 
England, Holland, Italy, and the German Empire are far ahead of 
other countries. Russia and the Scandinavian peninsula on the 
other hand are a long way behind. 

A map, by which M. Levasseur illustrates the distribution of 
population in Hurope, brings out clearly the importance, from an 
industrial point of view, of the thickly populated central zone, 
extending from Brittany in the west, to Galician Poland in the 
east, and branching off in the north to include the United 
Kingdom, and in the south Italy and Sicily. But to appreciate 
the full significance of this pictorial representation of the con- 
ditions of population from 1880 to 1885, it is also necessary to 
take into account the changes which are likely to be effected by 
the two main influences determining density of population: the 
rate of natural increase, and the artificial gain or loss occasioned 
by migration. 

It does not by any means appear that countries showing the 
relatively greatest number of inhabitants are countries in which 
the natural increase of population is most rapid. According to 
a table drawn up by the English Registrar-General, the excess of 
births over deaths between 1861 and 1880 in the chief European 
countries, arranged in descending order, was as follows :— 


NS ats i: hese des cbensusscvosseaiaontes 13°9 per 1,000 inhabitants 
DURE RAIL OD oer gascus secs oces noon eesiateees 13°4 se 
CREMIATY CTOPITC osrc.s-corerenrersiacess rar 3 9 
NPI o csc acccssorsecvasssecnas seen Eu . 
NS ye ircrcaiessccoseinevocscdeonens 116 +? 
PERE Esc C5 liryc estes snecesoceus ae ri’s 3 
BONE MNEs Jat ecbckesesokcscsssonersess sues 9°6 Ff 
Re MMII I Ai cdasssvsiasseccenssonsceteroee 9°0 me 
DMP iarnecs.asncsncssaasiesonssenees 8°6 i 
EVR ee ispansavnc, suncerneiiesnrasieavese ast on 
PUN Bee GOTT ii sopasiseonsens’ secdcesscce 4°O De 
RS feel VIR A cree eaves ecnrqeonseneeeondeuoon 4'1 v 
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Russia is not included, but the total increase, natural and 
artificial, of the population of Huropean Russia, excluding Poland, 
between 1861 and 1883, is given by M. Levasseur as 12°9 per 1,000 
inhabitants, 18°4 for the Polish provinces, and 8°g for Finland. 
Since immigration into Russia may for all practical purposes be 
neglected, this great increase can be assigned almost entirely to 
natural causes, and is the more remarkable in view of the mortality 
due to famine and to epidemics. Provided therefore that the 
present rate of increase is maintained, and that no circumstances 
intervene likely to induce emigration on an extensive scale, the 
thickly peopled countries of the future will be Poland, Russia, 
Scandinavia, Germany, and such lesser Teutonic countries as 
Holland and Denmark. France, on the other hand, with a rate of 
natural increase of less than 24 per 1,000, must inevitably fall far 
below the comparatively high place which she now occupies, and 
unless her population is largely recruited by immigration, she bids 
fair to become one of the most thinly peopled of European countries. 
The enormous growth of population in Russia and Servia, Hngland 
and Greece, and the large increase in Holland, Germany, Belgium, 
Denmark, Scotland, and Portugal, afford a striking contrast to 
the small advance made by Italy, Hungary, and Spain, and the 
minute increase in France. 

The figures given above for actual average annual increase per 
T,O0O can in some caxes be supplemented by the results of the most 
recent census returns. Taking the increase per cent. for the ten 
previous years as equivalent to the annual increase per 1,000, 
the Dutch census of 1889 shows an increase of 12°42, the Hungarian 
census of 1890 an increase of 10°8, and the Austrian, German, 
Belgian, and Servian censuses of the same year increases of 7°6, 
8°85, 9°95, and 14°22 respectively. The Italian census of 1891 
shows a gain of 6°63, but the French census of the same year one 
of only a little over o'5. In Russia, where it is difficult to get 
accurate figures, the increase for the eight years 1885 to 1893 has 
apparently been about 11°71 per cent., giving an average annual 
increase per 1,000 of 14°6. Consequently whilst the increase of 
the former period 1861-83 has heen maintained in Germany, 
Austria, and Belgium, and surpassed in Holland, Servia, Italy, and 
Russia, it has diminished in France by as much as 75 per cent. 
Any comprehensive inquiry into the causes which retard the 
growth of population would be beyond the limits of this paper, 
but it may be noted in passing that the high standard of comfort, 
and the consequent determination to impose voluntary restrictions 
upon population, which is such a marked feature of contemporary 
France, repeats itself to some extent amongst the better class 
population of the United States. It may at the same time be 
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pointed ont that this desire to maintain a high level of material 
prosperity is not without serious danger to the industrial strength 
of a nation, and that where, as in both the countries instanced, the 
struggle has to be maintained in face of a constant stream of 
immigration, the effect upon the population becomes distinctly 
prejudicial. If carried to extremes it cannot but subvert the very 
ends for which it was undertaken. 

It is in fact almost impossible to escape from the conclusion 
that countries of stationary or but slightly increasing population 
are simply making room within their borders for the great flood of 
emigrants, which countries of rapidly increasing population and few 
facilities for colonial expansion are at all times ready to pour into 
the vacant spaces. How vast this emigrant force has become has 
been already indicated. Assuming that the birth-rate given up to 
1880 may be taken as fairly constant, the natural increase can be 
compared with the actual increase: it will then appear from the 
figures and diagrams that in countries sending out large bodies of 
emigrants, such as Germany, Italy, Austria, Norway, and Sweden, 
this actual increase falls below the natural increase to a very con- 
siderable extent. Taking the latest statistics derived from the 
census returns, and comparing them with the excess of births 
over deaths, it is clear that the natural increase of population in 
Germany is 12°3 per 1,000, whilst the actual increase is only 8°85. 
In Austria again the actual increase is 1 per 1,000 less than would 
be anticipated from the birth-rate, and in Italy it is at any rate 
o°5 less for the last ten years, and 2’o less for the period 1861-83. 
The comparison of the Norwegian and Swedish rates for the latter 
period is still more striking: the natural increase in the one case is 
13°9, and in the other 11°7, whilst the actual increase does not in 
either case reach 8. Denmark again shows a natural increase of 
11*5, but an actual increase only slightly over 8. Turning to the 
trans-oceanic emigration statistics drawn up by Signor Bodio for all 
Huropean countries, it will be found that the number of emigrants 
during the period 1880-92 has been as follows :— 
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Taking the average trans-oceanic emigration, and comparing 
it with the total population as given in the different censuses of 
1889-91, it is possible to obtain an estimate of the proportion per 
1,000 lost by the various countries. 


Table showing Proportion of Average Emigration to Total Population in 
the Chief EHuropean Countries, arranged in Descending Order. 





Proportion pee 














Country. Population. Average Emigration. 1,000 of Population. 
IN CMIC ERY acsctbsnesnsiecseecensass 1,999,176 18,386 9°19 
United Kingdom ........ 375797,013 247,279 G5 as 
RUINGULOTIO, seni cugcAchsscscds. 4,802,751 30,709 6°39 
PE AMANDA solacassy ascites sodas 4,750,000 18,901 3°97 
DRTC ACES “sgl oe er Ps Ypres 8,344 3°84 
EDULIS Ps Pee. 288 Soe 30,347,291 102,466 Blew 
Switzerland..........:......0. 2,017,764 8,007 2°74 
CETTE Vira eeonkanscccdnnsssr ee 49,4.20,84.2 123,985 2°50 
SDR te sen stacee doers 17,500,000 38,248 2°18 
UO AE Yer carlos, wcosenee 17,335,929 VG7k7 tee 
PEE ORTRIIC *. 256 Mle is sc cence. ARUIATS 5,107 E'r3 
PAERDEUA ssid: tater sevens ens 23,835,261 23,050 0°96 
Orel MIN Akita eee. t.5.: 6,069,321 4,371 Or72 
Russia in Europe ........ 91,861,910 58,192 0°63 
NEG OO rcancrerevectpaets ays 38,095,156 10,429 O'25 





Assuming that the effect of this trans-oceanic movement upon 
the countries of emigration can be best ascertained by considering 
the proportion emigrating, and that upon the countries of im- 
migration by considering the absolute number of emigrants, it is 
clear that the British, German, Italian, and Russian emigration 
is of the very first importance from the point of view of the 
countries receiving it. On the other hand, it is equally clear that 
though the loss to Italy and Germany is a serious question for 
the countries themselves, especially in view of the fact that the 
emigrants are largely drawn from particular districts, Russia loses 
such an insignificant proportion of her population that emigration 
involves no waste of her industrial or military strength. It is 
also apparent that, with the exception of the United Kingdom, the 
countries sending out the largest number of emigrants are by no 
means always those in which population is densest. Germany and 
Italy certainly stand high in the scale of density of population, 
but not so high as Holland and Belgium; yet the Dutch and 
Belgian emigration is both absolutely and relatively small. Nor- 
way and Sweden, on the other hand, combine an exceptionally 
heavy emigration with a scanty population, and, in view of their 
rapid rate of natural increase, may be said to be thinly peopled in 
consequence of this drain upon their resources. French emigra- 
tion is so small as to exercise scarcely any appreciable effect, and 
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Austrian emigration, though absolutely large, scarcely amounts to 
I per 1,000 of the population. It is clear from these statistics. 
that the peoples who feel the need of expansion, or are unable to 
sustain their growing population within their own borders, are 
the Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic nations first and foremost, the: 
Italian branch of the Latin nations, and the Slavonic population 
of the east of Europe. It has been already suggested that restric-. 
tions upon population and a diminishing birth-rate tend to create: 
vacant spaces for the incoming of immigrants, possibly of a lower 
standard of living: and the foregoing survey of emigration sta- 
tistics leads irresistibly to the same conclusion. The extent to. 
which this tendency has actually been followed up is more difficult 
to ascertain, owing to the absence or inadequacy of statistics; but 
sufficient information has been obtained to indicate the existence 
of a growing pressure of the Slav upon the Teuton, and of the 
Italian, Spanish, and Belgian branches of the Latin race upon the 
French. It can scarcely be doubted that at the present rate of 
increase amongst Slavonic peoples this pressure will be increased... 
If whilst Russia can as yet scarcely feel the need of expansion, she 
still sends out an annual 50,000 of her population, it is impossible: 
not to suppose that this number will become vastly greater, and 
that there will be little difficulty in replacing the diminishing 
populations of Scandinavia and eastern Germany by Poles and 
Russians. 

The consequences to Huropean countries involved in the 
annual departure of such a great army of emigrants are of 
two kinds. On the one hand, emigration is a distinct economic gain 
where it either relieves an over charged labour market, or stimulates. 
home production by opening new markets for home produce. On 
the other hand, it cannot be too often stated that it is a distinct 
disadvantage both from an economic and from a social or political 
point of view where it either creates a scarcity of labour, and 
leaves behind it vacant spaces for the reception of immigrants of 
a lower standard of comfort, or where it relieves the labour market 
only at the cost of seriously weakening the industrial as well as. 
the military force of a country. It becomes therefore a question 
of the first importance whether the emigrants are drawn mainly 
from the most or from the least productive and prosperous classes 
of the labouring population. Both the Italian and the German 
statistics, which are more complete than those of any other 
Huropean country, bring out the fact that men of the most ~ 
productive age are in an undue proportion amongst the emigrants. 
From 1886 to 1888, 24°8 per cent. of the German emigrants were 
men between 20 and 40 years of age, whereas the proportion which 
that class bears to the population as a whole is only 14 per cent. 
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In Italy the proportion of males emigrating between 1890 and 
1892 was 87 to 90 per cent. of the total number of temporary 
emigrants, and from 66 to 72 per cent. of the total number of 
permanent emigrants. It is here shown incidentally, that where 
emigration is only temporary, the proportion of women amongst 
the emigrants is remarkably small. German trans-oceanic emigra- 
tion is almost entirely permanent, and here the percentage of 
women is 44, or only 7°1 less than the percentage for the popula- 
tion as a whole. Similarly children constitute 23°4 per cent. of 
the total German emigration, and 24'9 per cent. of the total 
German population, whereas in Italy, where the percentage of 
children to the population is 30, children were only 22°32 per cent. 
of the permanent emigration during 1892, and 5°82 per cent. of 
the temporary emigration. Consequently, German emigration, 
which consists half of families, is regarded with far greater favour 
in the countries to which it goes than that from Italy, but the 
loss inflicted upon the mother country is proportionately greater. 
In some districts of southern Germany, where excessive sub- 
division of land and the absence of commercial centres have so 
disturbed the relation between the number of inhabitants and the 
means of subsistence, that emigration becomes a gain, itis probably 
also a gain that the emigrants should take with them their wives 
and children, but in the eastern provinces, which are being drained 
of their German labour force, the wholesale departure of labourers’ 
families opens the way to Polish inroads. For emigration from 
eastern Germany has been largely drawn from the families of 
peasant farmers; from the very class, therefore, which the Govern- 
ment is now trying to create anew by its schemes of colonisation. 
The scarcity of agricultural labour, which has become a serious 
feature of the agrarian question in Germany, points further to social 
and political evils likely to ensue from an emigration largely rural in 
character. It is clear that this emigration is in the first instance 
directed to the towns more than to trans-oceanic countries where 
it could be profitably employed. Both in France and in Germany 
the depopulation of the rural districts is an increasing evil; when 
due allowance has been made for the good resulting to the town 
population by intermixture with a more vigorous stock, it can 
scarcely be doubted that this influx of labour only results in still 
further blocking an already congested labour market. Indeed the 
increasing pressure of difficulties with the unemployed in Germany 
is only one out of many phenomena which confirm this view. It 
is significant that every part of Germany, with the exception of 
Berlin, the Hanseatic towns, and the mining and manufacturing 
districts of Saxony and the Rhine, should show a positive 
loss by migration, and that whilst in some of the more purely 
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agricultural districts such as eastern Prussia, Mecklenburg 
Strelitz, and Hohenzollern the population as a whole is actually 
decreasing, Hamburg and Berlin can show a gain of 36 per 1,000. 
But besides the economic effect upon the relation between the 
demand for Jabour and the labour force available, the political 
and social aspects of the movement deserve especial attention. 
A general feeling of restlessness and of discontent is the prevailing 
characteristic of the agricultural populations from which European 
emigrants are largely recruited. This discontent has its purely 
economic sources, but it points also to the wide-spread influence 
of increased education and quickened social aspirations as well 
as to their result in a growing desire for a fuller life and a more 
independent social status. Such a movement has had its good 
effect in a general rise in the standard of living, or again, as 
Dr. Karger has pointed out with regard to the German migratory 
agricultural labour, in improved economic methods. At the same 
time it has undoubtedly led to the permanent or temporary 
depopulation of large districts at the very time of year when 
agricultural labour is most urgently needed. In Italy where there 
is a vast annual outpouring of the male population, partly counter- 
balanced by the re-migration of the wanderers homeward for the 
winter, field work has to be left in many places almost exclusively 
to women, whose lower wages cannot but exercise an injurious 
effect upon the general level of agricultural remuneration. On 
the other hand it must not be forgotten that in a country of few 
natural resources, such for instance as Norway, the well-being of 
the home-keeping population is probably increased by the departure 
of the emigrants. On the whole, however, the emigration of such 
a large proportion of their most productive subjects has become a 
serious question for the majority of Huropean Governments. 
There are few countries, except perhaps the United Kingdom and 
Belgium, in which re-distribution of population is not a more vital 
question than restriction, and even in the United Kingdom it 
might possibly become desirable to check the flow of labour from 
the country to the town if this could be effected by natural 
methods. Germany, Austria, and Italy are alike seeking means 
to attach the emigrants to their homes. As the restrictive 
measures tried have proved ineffective, the problem now before 
each of those countries is to improve the condition of the labour- 
ing population, and especially of the agricultural classes, so that, in 
the words of Professor von Philippovich, home may be made 
‘home-like to the wanderers.” There is some indication that the 
efforts of the German Government in this direction are beginning 
to meet with a small measure of success. Whether it is due to 
the relaxation of the laws against the Socialists, large numbers of 
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whom emigrated to America between 1878 and 1890, or whether 
it is owing to the increasing interest evinced by the German 
Government in labour problems, or again whether the phenomenon 
must be assigned to external causes, such as the cholera epidemic 
of 1892, or the discouragement of immigration by the United 
States, it remains certain that 1893 saw a considerable diminution 
in the flood of German emigration. In 1892 the total number of 
German emigrants passing through German ports, Antwerp, and 
Amsterdam was 112,208; in 1893 it fell to 83,812, a diminution of 
over 25 per cent. 

The effects of immigration upon Huropean countries are closely 
connected with the foregoing considerations. On the one hand 
there are a few indications of improvement due to the importation 
of skilled labour from abroad, as in the textile mills, iron foundries, 
and glass works of Spain; but, on the other hand, signs are not 
wanting of international jealousy occasioned by the displacement 
of native labour through immigration. Italy is a special offender. 
She. receives no immigrants, and she floods the labour market in 
the south of France, and Switzerland, and in the Austrian provinces 
bordering on her frontiers, even sending her emigrants further 
afield into the northern countries of Hurope. That she “feeds no 
‘* one and is everyone’s guest”’ is only one amongst many ways of 
expressing the disapproval with which the Italian labourers are 
viewed in the countries receiving them. Disturbances of a serious 
character have occurred both in France and in Switzerland, owing 
to the jealousy between native and foreign workmen. The south 
of France, crowded as it is with Italian labour, illustrates the 
result of a limitation of the native population, whilst France as a 
whole, with its large contingent of immigrants from Belgium, 
Switzerland, Spain, and Italy exhibits many of the evil effects of 
immigration. 

M. Levasseur has shown from the criminal statistics that 
increase of crime follows any rapid influx of population. The 
wine trade of the department of Hérault received a sudden 
impetus from the construction of railways; it was immediately 
invaded by a large number of immigrants, and passed from 
amongst the ten departments least affected by crime to rank 
amonyst the five most affected. ‘‘ French society is growing rich, 
“and the population is becoming both concentrated and, owing to 
“the greater facilities for movement, more mixed in nationality. 
_“ At the same time, inducements to crime are multiplying, so that 
“the increase of crimes and misdemeanours is more rapid than 
“ that of the population.” 

German authorities speak strongly of the moral degeneration 
which has resulted from the migratory habits of the agricultural 
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classes, and Dr. Weber, who has made a life study of the question, 
draws attention to the grave results likely to ensue from the 
peopling of eastern Prussia by Poles. In his opinion the move- 
ment from Russian and Austrian Poland into Germany is ad-. 
vancing, so that already the result is ‘‘a difference of race between 
‘“‘ the landlords and their labourers, and this in territories formerly 
‘‘ purely Teutonic.” He holds that a divergence of political 
interests between employers and employed will be not improbably 
followed by the gradual approximation of the interests of the 
German landlords to those of their Polish labourers, an approxi- 
mation fraught with the most disastrous consequences, both from 
a national and a religious point of view. Hven apart from the 
political aspect of the question, it is clear that where the labouring 
population is both alien and migratory, the mutual good feeling 
resulting from long established relations between employers and 
employed must inevitably be lacking. The effect which such 
an intermixture of races has had upon the strike movement in 
the United States has been forcibly illustrated in the current. 
year. 

As to the United Kingdom, it is removed by its insular 
position, as well as by other considerations, into a somewhat 
different category. The British workman is no more disposed to 
welcome the advent of the foreigner than his continental brother ;. 
but, even if he can establish the charge of injury to particular 
trades or districts, it would be impossible to suggest that any 
grave national evils are likely to result from the imcoming of 
aliens at their present rate of increase. The recent publication of 
the Board of Trade, the accuracy of which has not been disproved, 
has placed it beyond question that alien immigration into the 
United Kingdom is both absolutely and relatively insignificant, 
and that, were it not for the fact that the immigrants congregate 
in three centres—London, Manchester, and Leeds, and engage 
mainly in one branch of industry, we should hear little of the 
“displacement of native labour by the lower-priced labour of 
“aliens.” After a careful comparison of the Board of Trade’s 
statistics of in-going and out-going passengers, Mr. Willis con- 
cludes that the balance outwards during the years 1890-93 was 
102,481, 96,732, 93,483, and 93,299. Hven allowing for the fact. 
that 49 out of every 100 native emigrants do not permanently 
forsake the United Kingdom, the net native emigration from 
Great Britain and Ireland more than balances these figures. 
Consequently the difference between the actual loss and the loss. 
which would result from native emigration may be taken to 
represent the total number of aliens who have come to stay. This. 
difference works out as follows :— 
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Allowance must again be made for foreign seamen entering the 
United Kingdom only to take ship again as members of a crew, 
not as outgoing passengers, and for the small amount of British 
and Irish emigrants going through continental ports. ‘‘ We may 
“‘ conclude,” says Mr. Willis, “with approximate accuracy, that 
“‘ the whole foreign movement into the United Kingdom resulted 
‘* in an addition to the alien population resident in this country of 
** about 12,000 persons in 1691, of rather less than 11,500 in 1892, 
‘‘and of something under 6,000 in 1893.” The total number of 
resident foreigners at the time of the Census of 1891 was 219,523, 
or 5°8 in every 1,000 inhabitants of the United Kingdom. Hven 
with the subsequent additions to the alien population it is obvious 
that the foreign element is numerically insignificant, and far below 
that of other European countries. The German Census of 1890 
gave a proportion of 8°8 foreigners per 1,000 inhabitants, Austria 
proper had 17°2 in the same year, whilst in France, where the 
proportion has been steadily rising at each succeeding census, it 
was as high as 29°7 in 1886. It may be noted in passing that the 
ratio in the United States was 143'2 in 1880, and 147°7 in 1890. 
Were it not therefore for the fact that three-fourths of the total 
alien immigration into the United Kingdom arrives at the Port of 
London, for the most part to remain there, and that more than half 
of the total increase between 1881 and 1891 was composed of Poles 
and Russians, the whole question might safely be dismissed from 
any general review of the movement of population. But with 59 per 
cent. of the Russo-Polish element resident in the metropolis, and 
moreover four-fifths of these in the three districts of Whitechapel, 
St. George’s in the Hast, and Mile End Old Town, it is clear that 
we have an alien labour problem, even if it is a restricted and local 
one. It remains to be seen what the Labour Department has 
brought to hght with regard to the condition of the alien popu- 
lation and its influence upon the market for native labour. We 
find first and foremost that there is little fear of the continued 
isolation of the foreign element. Thanks to the “ anglicising”’ 
influence of the admirable Jewish schools, the children of the 
immigrants ‘‘enter the school Russians and Poles, and emerge 
“ often almost indistinguishable from English children.” The 
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efforts made to instil something of English notions of cleanliness, 
together with the English language, produce, we are told, a most 
marked change in their appearance and habits. Then again we 
must beware of giving hasty credence to any general assertion of 
undue pauperism amongst the alien population. It is true that 
the Jewish workman has scarcely any of the proud independence 
which debars the better class English mechanic from claiming 
public assistance; but the aid which he does seek is given him 
largely by the voluntary liberality of his co-religionists. Russians 
and Poles form 18 per cent. of the population of Whitechapel, but 
only 1 per cent. of its paupers. Nor does the extensive activity 
of the Jewish relief agencies appear to ‘‘ pauperise”’ the persons 
relieved in the ordinary sense of the word. The tenacity of 
purpose and elastic standard of comfort which have made the Jew 
what he is, very seldom desert him; “he will take what help he 
“can get, but he does not therefore slacken in the pursuit of 
‘gain,’ nor lose the power of self-help, which so often and so 
rapidly converts the newly-arrived ‘‘ greener” from a ‘‘ sweatee 
“into a sweater.” This saying of an English trade unionist 
puts in a nutshell the peculiar Jewish characteristics which 
will always arouse the animosity of English workmen. The 
Jew’s infinite power of adapting his standard of comfort to the 
circumstances of the moment, his cheerful acceptance even after 
middle life of a learner’s wages, his watchful eagerness to seize on 
the first opportunity of bettering himself, and the rapidity with 
which he can in his turn become the employer of others, are 
disconcerting to men accustomed to move on old established lines. 
But when all has been said which can be said against Jewish 
methods of work, when it has been admitted that their workshops 
are often insanitary, that they break off from trade agreements, 
that they are addicted to the ‘outwork” and “ chamber master”’ 
system, with its attendant evils, there remains the fact that in the 
boot and shoe trade, which absorbs a large proportion of the 
Jewish population, their competition has not affected the piece- 
rates recognised generally in the trade, nor has the presence of 
foreign labour been a considerable factor in any of the recent 
disputes. Nay, more, there emerges the still more striking fact 
that the foreign Jews are largely employed upon a class of work 
which could not be profitably made by English labour, and which 
but for their presence would leave London either for the provinces, 
where it would be made by machinery, or for the continent. So 
far, therefore, from having displaced native labour, the foreign — 
Jew has positively created a new trade. Miss Collet has brought 
out this side of the question in a still more striking fashion with 
regard to the tailoring and clothing trades. In mantle making the 
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_ Jews “may be regarded as the introducers of a better system of 
‘“‘ organisation and a better article. According to the information 
“ supplied by three London firms, they are in reality making an 
‘‘ opening for successful competition with Germany.” Nor is this 
result achieved by starvation wages. On the contrary, the Jewish 
women reject the less profitable branches of the tailoring trade, 
and confine themselves to the best paid branch, that of coat 
making. Cap making is said to be not sufficiently remunerative to 
attract them, and cap makers are obliged to fall back upon English 
labour. Throughout the clothing trades, as in the boot trade, 
the real competition is not between one nationality and another, 
but between men and girls, whether Jewish or non-Jewish, in 
factories working with steam power; it is only the old quarrel 
between the man and the machine. 

As far as average daily earnings are concerned, the advantage 
is entirely with the Jew, owing to his genius for organisation and 
for the sub-division of labour. The English tailor, says Miss 
Collet, is slow to understand that given such sub-division, “low 
“rates per garment do not necessarily imply low earnings per 
“day.” If he would only condescend to take a lesson in organisa- 
tion from his Jewish competitor, he might reverse the positions ; 
and Miss Collet concludes an interesting and notable summary by 
the statement that “nothing but the conservatism of the English 
‘tailor prevents him from successfully entering into the field 
“ opened up by the Jews.” Considering therefore the characteristic 
tenacity, persistence, temperance, and industry of the foreign 
Jewish population, and their economic value as creators of new 
trades as well as consumers of the products of other trades, it 
becomes a question whether a restrictive immigration policy might 
not involve as serious a loss to the community as would have been 
incurred by a refusal to admit the French silk weavers driven 
out by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Would not such a 
policy also involve the loss of the transit passenger traffic to the 
United States, which is now a source of profit to so many of 
our steamship companies? Surely before England forsakes her 
traditional hospitality to the persecuted of all nations, she must 
have stronger grounds than the doubtful appearance of a handful 
of immigrants whom a very few months may transform into a 
source of wealth, and whose children will be hardly distinguish- 
able from her native population. Even the political misdeeds of 
a handful of anarchists need scarcely suffice to turn the scale in 
favour of a policy of restriction. 

But the position of the United Kingdom is certainly excep- 
tional. We have not, like the Teutonic nations, to face the 
constant pressure upon our borders of a hostile and military 
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power which renders it imperative to strengthen our nationality, 
and we have not, like the United States, to face an enormous or 
rapidly growing foreign element. It is sufficiently obvious that 
almost all the effects produced upon European countries by the 
migration of labour, and especially by immigration, appear upon a 
larger scale in non-Huropean countries. The relief afforded by 
emigration to congested populations is of the first importance in 
India, the part played by immigrants in developing the resources 
of a country and introducing new industries will naturally appear 
most strongly in all countries during their period of colonisation, 
and the effect of travel upon the emigrants themselves in encour- 
aging thrift and raising them in the scale of living is, perhaps, 
nowhere more evident than amongst the Indian coolies sent to the 
West Indies and Guiana. The friends of Kanaka labour in 
Northern Queensland claim that a process of civilisation may be 
observed amongst the imported Polynesians. Taking first the 
beneficial effects of immigration, it is admitted that these will 
be greatest in the colonial period of development, when labour is 
urgently required for opening out the resources of a country, and 
skilled and unskilled alike find a ready field of employment. At 
a later period the continual advent of the unskilled, or of labourers 
of a different and inferior race, tends to raise the position of the 
superior workman by relieving him from the necessity of per- 
forming the harder manual tasks, if not reducing his labour to 
mere supervision. Though the Chinese in California filled at one 
time all the subordinate positions in industry and agriculture, the 
superior posts were almost invariably occupied by Huropeans, and 
white men had a monopoly of the more skilled and better paid 
industries. Again, the importation of coolie or Kanaka labour to 
work the sugar plantations of Queensland or the West Indies 
undoubtedly relieves white labour from an occupation for which it 
is physically little fitted. Australian workmen certainly object to 
relief at such a cost, but this objection only confirms the strength 
of the racial jealousy which has led, both in America and in 
Australia, to such severe measures against the coming of the 
Chinese. This feeling is naturally intensified where the state of 
the labour market does not justify the demand for more immigrant 
labour. Apart from the stage of development which a country 
has reached, this result may follow, either from the advent of the 
wrong kind of immigrant labour or from failure to direct it to the 
districts in which it is required. Though the western regions of 
the United States and the greater portion of the continent of 
Australia still afford ample scope for the employment of labour 
of every kind, the large numbers of men already out of employ- 
ment in the Australian cities, and the overcrowding of the 
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American labour market in the Hastern States, gives some colour 
to the strong agitation in favour of the restriction of immigration. 
The United States have long been the recipients of the vast 
majority of Huropean emigration, and up to 1882 no exception 
was taken to the coming of immigrants other than the Chinese. 
Indeed, as late as 1864 a Bill was passed for the direct promotion 
of immigration, and in April, 1893, a Convention was held at 
Richmond, Virginia, amongst the Governors of the Southern 
States, to consider means for obtaining immigrants for the south. 
During the last ten years, however, there has been a growing 
opinion amongst American workmen that their interests. are 
_ prejudiced by the large amount of foreign labour arriving 
annually. In the mining districts American labour has been 
largely displaced by Hungarians and Italians, and certain branches 
of the clothing trades have passed almost entirely into the hands 
of Russian and Polish Jews. The quality of the immigrants is 
as often a subject of complaint as their quantity. The latest 
statistics of the United States Treasury prove, indeed, that 
countries sending a desirable class of immigrants, such as the 
United Kingdom, the Scandinavian countries, and Germany, 
maintain their contingent or show only a slight diminution; 
but at the same time there is a marked, and in some cases 
extraordinarily rapid, increase amongst immigrants generally 
recognised as of a low class, and undesirable, both from an 
economic and from a social point of view. The total immigra- 
tion during the decade 1881-90 may be classified as follows :— 


Re E TERE cosa. cee caacesectcovsitovse 1,462,839 

MES UPRIETEON, 255s sa charsaneescaod aed 657,488 

PE OIRAION, ccs 023s.p00recsvoe Disk’ 655,482 

ROAR aoe cava ciSerccossssdessete 149,869 
Pero enKasnosssnecacsnpyoctevorodionets 1,452,970 
Sweden and Norway ..........ccscecsseeesees 568,362 
IIS EEIAe LUD SALTY © isc0.--sbssssbonnss sacoeeseser9 353.919 
MME fcc ucekscuncesesapocsicsasinesronsdeasevs 307,309 
Biss AMIOL EF OLAIC.:...,.100sssaceecessnsoesosees 265,088 
EERO oe Dante ccithmechsocesscorcetotysd 88,132 
BME IATA 2a ootestsaoseecpsaeessanaspeactoeses 81,988 
OE ane Rae noe 61,711 
RP PSUIAM OG 0 5.6. c.55cceyesavitiadesnsenceadesosnee 53,701 
I oes nd etaeas sie chiblasbenconcsooedsnnts 50,464 
oko scrcnncencsansreceisrnsssitsneas 20,177 
PGOPOMCOUNLTICS .............ccesersssesores 480,153 


The United Kingdom, Germany, and Scandinavia are there- 
fore still well ahead of every other country, but the annual 
immigration, both from Germany and Switzerland, has diminished, 
whilst that from Italy, Austria, Hungary, Poland, and Russia has 
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increased very largely. During 1891-92 the increase was still 
more rapid, except in the case of Italy, but the Italian figures for . 
1892 were still above those for 1890. The following comparative 
figures show the increase amongst these nationalities :— 

















1881. 1890. 1891. 1892. 
TEELLY Bateeet ssvsecctiniesci this ss 15,401 52,003 76,055 62,137 
AMBIT GALS AEs. Dak. 21,109 34,137 42,676 42,900 
PEUNIENY | Bases eee 6,826 22,062 28,366 37,236 
Russia and Poland .... 10,655 46,671 74,923 117,692 





In spite of restrictive legislation, the fiscal year ending 30th 
June, 1892, showed a volume of immigration larger than that 
in any previous year since 1883, the first year in which any 
restrictive Act was in force. German immigration showed an 
increase upon the figures for 1891 and 1890, and Hngland and 
Wales a diminution of from 57,689 to 50,527. The great bulk of 
the increase came from the countries specified above as sending an 
undesirable class of emigrants, and was more especially composed 
of Polish and Russian Jews and Hungarians. The gradual rise in 
the relative number of such emigrants appears most clearly from 
the following table, which gives the percentage contributed by 
each country to the total immigration into the United States in 
the two decades 1871-80 and 1881-90, as well as in the years 
1891-92 :— 











1871-80. 1881-90. 1891-92, 

United Kingdom! 5 3..:.qws.0 35 08 27°88 20°27 

England and Wales ............ 16:38 12°53 8°84 

COLAC ov. ios-cecevsocecoecinerens 311 2°86 2°03 

rela Sie. sa-cicconyeceoe eee 15°54 12°49 9°40 
CPOvI any ion mists eeee 25°54 27°70 20°65 
Norway and Sweden ............... 751 10°84. 9°05 
Austria-Hungary .........000 | 2°60 6°74 12°77 
italy wee Cee eae 1:98 5:86 11°68 
Russia and Poland ............... 1'86 5°05 16°28 
(RPancG ieee. ee Loess 2°57 0°96 1:12 
GLEE S .20 cus. es oestceeiaded eras s oes 0°26 0°38 0°62 
Denmark: ieecrescogetianes resort vet 1:13 1°68 1°80 
Holland 25, Shameialenieet " 0°69 1:02 1:05 
Spain and Portugal ............. 0°35 0°12 0°48 
Switzerland; ssp tetateses nesses 1:00 1:56 1:20 








The percentage in 1891-92 from the United Kingdom has there- 
fore diminished since 1871-80 by nearly one-third, and that of 
Germany by one-fifth, whilst in 1891-92 Austria-Hungary sent a 
proportion six times greater than between 1871-80, and nearly 
double that for the succeeding decade. The Italian immigration 
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in 1891-92 was twice as large in proportion to the whole as in 
1881-90, whilst the Russo-Polish proportion had multiplied by 
three. 

The consequences of this gradual change in the countries, from 
which the great mass of immigration is drawn, are difficult to 
determine accurately. In the face of the overwhelming mass of 
evidence available, it cannot be doubted that certain districts and 
certain industries have suffered severely from the competition 
of “low-priced foreign labour.” The records of Pennsylvanian 
mining strikes show unmistakably the disastrous consequences 
to which the presence of this large amount of free labour has 
subjected the strikers. Moreover the revelations contained in the 
Contract Labour Committee’s Report of 1889, and the Sweating 
Committee’s Report of 1893, form the very strongest indictment 
against a system which permits the massing together of hordes of 
Italians and Russo-Polish Jews in the clothing workshops and 
tenement home cigar shops of New York and other large cities. 
It has also been shown that where the foreign population is large 
labour disputes tend towards violence and lawlessness, and that 
organisations which have a large following amongst foreign labour 
are most bitter against employers. Amongst the dangerous 
political effects of an extensive emigration, Professor Mayo-Smith 
enumerates the massing together of foreign born voters, the in- 
fluence of this foreign element upon politicians desirous of 
winning their vote, and the risk of outbreaks from anarchists and 
socialists who are hostile to American institutions, and yet have 
obtained the voting power. It has, on the other hand, been 
pointed out that these effects may be to a certain extent neutral- 
ised by the influence of the American language, nationality, and 
institutions, and by the exercise of greater care in permitting 
aliens to become naturalised. Professor Mayo-Smith also con- 
siders that, when due regard is paid to the fact that the foreign 
population is very generally drawn from the lower classes, whilst 
the native population includes upper and middle classes, the 
statistics of disease, insanity and mortality do not show that the 
foreign population is affected in an undue proportion. On the 
other hand, the statistics of crime, pauperism, and illiteracy are 
much more unfavourable to the foreign element. According to 
Mr. John Burnett’s report, nearly three-fifths of the paupers in the 
almshouses of the United States in 1890 were of foreign birth. 

But from the point of view of the American workman, these 
political and social disadvantages fade into insignificance before 
economic considerations, and the friends of immigration are there- 
fore driven to seek its justification upon economic grounds. When 
labour of any kind has ceased to be a desirable quantity, the 
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economic advantages of immigration must depend either upon the 
capital which the immigrant brings with him, or upon the value of 
his labour, both physical and intellectual. The average capital 
brought by each immigrant was reckoned twenty years ago at 
$100, but the statistics published by the superintendent of immi- 
gration for the 152,360 immigrants landing in New York during 
the first half of 1892, only give $20'09. As the average wealth 
per caput of the United States is reckoned by Professor Mayo-Smith 
at $1,000, it is obvious that even if the immigrants had possessed 
the $100 with which they were formerly credited, this would not 
prevent their presence from diminishing the average well-being of 
the community. Clearly therefore their economic value, if any, 
must depend upon the amount of labour power which they bring 
with them, and upon the demand for their labour. The large 
proportion of men appears at first sight an element in their favour. 
Between 1881 and 1890 61°10 per cent. were males, and 38°90 per 
cent. females. Again, 68°1 per cent. of the immigrants arriving 
during that period were between 15 and 40 years of age, or at the 
most productive period of their existence, whilst 21°4 per cent. 
were below 15 years of age, and 10°5 per cent. above 40. In this 
connection however it must be again noticed that a high per- 
centage of men amongst immigrants cannot be regarded as an 
unmixed advantage, since it very frequently indicates that the 
immigrants have not come to stay, and that owing to their desire 
to save money rapidly, their deficiencies as consumers will go far 
to counterbalance their efficiency as producers. It is certain that 
the percentage of adult male emigrants is greatest amongst the 
nationalities which are least disposed to settle down and assimilate 
with the native population. In 1892 the proportion of males 
among Italian immigrants was 76°34 per cent., amongst Hungarians 
it was 73°75 ‘per cent., amongst Austrians 66°80 per cent., and 
amongst, Russians 60°44 per cent. Chinese immigration again is 
almost entirely composed of men. Further, the European nation- 
alities enumerated furnish the largest proportion of children and 
persons past the prime of life; 10°37 per cent. of the Italian immi- 
grants in 1892 were over 40 years of age, and 21°79 per cent. of 
the Russians were under 15. Still, on the whole, it must be 
admitted that though the tendency of the movement has apparently 
of late years been in the direction of increasing numbers of less 
desirable immigrants, from a purely economic point of view the 
proportion of the sexes is favourable to production. As M. 
Levasseur has shown in a series of pyramidal diagrams, the middle 
age classes, especially on the masculine side, are large in propor- 
tion to the older and younger classes. 

Nevertheless an immense force of productive labour is of little 
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value unless it can be shown to meet a corresponding demand. At 
present the supply available amongst the new arrivals consists 
very largely of unskilled labour. 47°34 per cent. of the immi- 
grants landing between 1881 and 1890 were described as of “no 
“‘ occupation,” and with the addition of those who did not state 
their occupations, this percentage rises to 49°59, or very nearly one- 
half. A further 39°63 per cent. includes labourers, farmers, servants, 
and merchants, whilst skilled labour properly so-called and the 
professional classes together constitute only 10°81 per cent. Even 
allowing for the fact that the persons without occupation include 
a great number of women and children, there remains a large 
proportion of unskilled labour. In 1892 13:03 per cent. of the 
- male immigrants were stated to belong to skilled and professional 
occupations, 57°57 per cent., or over one-half, belonged to the class 
of labourers, farmers, and servants, and 29°40 per cent. were 
without occupation. It is clear therefore that skilled foreign 
labour can scarcely be a serious element of competition with 
skiled American labour, but it is equally clear that unless some 
means can be devised for directing this great mass of unskilled 
workmen to the less developed districts, where they might perhaps 
be profitably employed, their presence must exercise a harmful 
effect upon the market in the eastern States both for skilled and 
unskilled labour. There can be little doubt that in the past they 
have been employed to supplant American workmen on strike, and 
that with the growing use of machinery, requiring little technical 
skill to manage it, they can take the place of skilled workmen in 
a large number of factories. Where it has been possible to place 
even the lower class Italian labourers upon the land, the results 
achieved by them in farming and market gardening have proved 
eminently satisfactory. The great cost of transport prevents 
many of the immigrants from going west, but if this difficulty can 
be surmounted, there is still little question of the possibility of 
turning their labour to account. 

No mention has as yet been made of the French Canadian 
immigration, chiefly because it has been found impossible to obtain 
reliable statistics as to its extent or its character. Much of it is 
seasonal and temporary, and is counterbalanced by a similar move- 
ment from the Statesinto Canada. At an earlier period it afforded 
an example of all the evil effects upon American industry generally 
attributed to a low class immigration, but it affords also a striking 
illustration of one of the most hopeful features of the immigra- 
tion movement, the tendency, namely, amongst nationalities to 
rise in the scale of civilisation when the lower ranks of labour are 
recruited by immigrants of another race. The Irish labour which 
poured into the States in the middle of the century was pushed 
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upward by the flood of Canadians. The French Canadians have 
in their turn been supplanted by Italians and Hungarians, and 
the reproaches formerly brought against them are, in the opinion 
of Mr. John Burnett, no longer justified. It remains to be seen 
whether the recent inroad of Poles and Russians will exercise the 
same influence upon Italians and Hungarians, and the bearing of 
this tendency upon the question of the admission or exclusion of — 
Mongolian labour, already alluded to, can only be mentioned in 
passing. 

It is unnecessary to consider the other countries of immigration 
at length, since the effects already noted in the United States 
repeat themselves in a lesser degree both in our self-governing 
colonies and in South America. The South American Republics 
are still able economically to digest almost any quantity of labour, 
provided that that labour is of a kind to withstand the climatic 
conditions, which in Brazil at any rate are peculiarly unfavourable 
to Huropeans. Financial crises and political instability have 
checked the flow of immigration in recent years, but in 1888 no 
fewer than 97,730 Italians emigrated to Brazil, and 65,958 to the 
Argentine Republic. There is a large Spanish and Portuguese 
emigration to Brazil, and the Spaniards rank third amongst 
immigrants to the Argentine. Poles and Russians come next to 
Italians amongst Brazilian immigrants, whilst France, England, 
Switzerland, Austria, and Germany have sent large contingents to 
the Argentine. Immigration into the British colonies is largely 
British, and so far little adverse feeling has been expressed by the 
colonists except in connection with State aided emigration or 
emigration assisted by poor law administrators and charitable 
societies. It may be mentioned in passing that one of the chief 
objectors to this system in Queensland had himself apparently 
come out with an assisted passage. In colonial opinion the period 
during which the direct encouragement of immigration was 
necessary or desirable has passed, and though the colonists have 
not as yet reached the stage in which its restriction or exclusion is 
necessary, they hold that if it is to be profitable it should be 
unaided. The Chinese have indeed been almost entirely excluded 
by law both in British North America and in Australasia, whilst 
strong feeling has been aroused in Queensland against Kanaka 
labour, and to a less degree in Natal against the importation of 
Indian coolies. In the Crown colonies, both of the eastern and 
western hemispheres, coolie labour is still much desired, and the 
protective action of the Indian Government forms a strong link 
between all the countries to which the coolie labour travels. 

Amongst the Governments which have adopted restrictive 
measures against immigration the United States Government 
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occupies the foremost place. Formerly in its dealings with foreign 
powers it was careful to give prominence to the doctrine of the 
“inherent and inalienable right of man to change his home and 
“allegiance,” and confined itself to prohibiting the importation 
of coolie labour under contract as akin to slave labour. In 1882, 
after a prolonged agitation, it passed from this position to the 
imposition of restrictions upon Chinese labour, restrictions which 
were increased in 1884, and in 1888 superseded by the total 
exclusion of Chinese labourers by Act of Congress. A further 
Act was passed in 1892 prolonging the Exclusion Act of 1888 for 
another ten years, and providing for the removal to China, or to 
any other country of which he is a subject, of any Chinese person 
unlawfully within the States. During the period which witnessed 
the progressive exclusion of the Chinese, the attitude of the United 
States Government towards Huropean immigration changed from 
one of general encouragement to one of growing discrimination, 
culminating in what can scarcely be described as anything but 
direct discouragement. Beginning with the imposition of a poll 
tax, and the exclusion of persons convicted of crime or likely to 
become a public charge, Congress went on to protect American 
workmen from foreign competition by prohibiting the importation 
of labour under contract in 1885, and strengthening this Act by 
amendments in 1887 and 1888. In 1891 the classes of persons to 
be excluded were further defined by the addition of those suffer- 
ing from loathsome or contagious diseases, polygamists, and 
persons whose passages had been prepaid, unless they could prove 
that they were not contract labourers and that they were going to 
join some friend or relative. Steamship companies were also 
forbidden to induce emigration by promises of employment, or by 
“‘ writing, printing, or oral representations to solicit, invite, or 
“ encourage’ it in any way, except by the mere advertisement of 
the times of sailing of the vessels and the company’s terms. 
The provisions for the inspection and sifting of immigrants on 
arrival were made more elaborate, and further precautions taken 
to prevent the landing of prohibited immigrants or their passage 
across the land frontier. In spite of the vigilant action of the 
authorities, and the return to Europe, at the expense of the steam- 
ship companies, of 2,164 prohibited persons and of 637 persons who 
had become a public charge within a year after their landing, the 
volume of immigration did not diminish until the latter half of 1892, 
the year of the cholera epidemic. Two further Acts were passed 
in the spring of 1893, one to determine the powers of the Federal 
Government with regard to quarantine regulations, and the other 
to define still further the preventive measures to be adopted 
against the landing of immigrants of the prohibited classes. 
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This Act, which came into force in May, 1893, did not add to those 
classes, but imposed upon steamship companies the duty of inquir- 
ing into the eligibility of their immigrant passengers, empowering 
them to ascertain the amount of money brought by each pas- 
senger, as well as to satisfy themselves that he possessed the 
physical, moral, and economic qualifications laid down by previous 
Acts. Thirty dollars was fixed as a standard sum for each immi- 
grant, but it does not appear that the admission of aliens is in 
practice made to depend upon their possession of that sum or of 
any other. It is rather the result of a balance of considerations 
which induce the inspectors, who review the immigrants upon 
their arrival, to judge them likely or unlikely to maintain them- 
selves without becoming a public charge. Indeed instances occur 
in which temporary aid is granted to immigrants, and the need of 
such aid is not in itself regarded as a disqualification. As the 
question is summed up in the Board of Trade report, “ under the 
“laws of the United States, neither destitution nor inability to 
‘ provide for his own support is of itself necessarily and under all 
‘‘ circumstances alike a ground for the exclusion of an alien.... 
“ The persons whom the United States aims at keeping out of the 
‘‘country.... are those persons who, whether destitute or 
‘* not, are likely to be unable to support themselves, under circum- 
“ stances which make it probable that the burden of their support 
‘* will be cast upon the public.” 

Restrictive legislation in the Colonies is for the most part 
confined to Chinese Restriction Acts, which have been passed in 
all the Australasian Colonies, and in both British Columbia and 
the Dominion of Canada. None of these laws go so far as the 
American Acts of 1888 and 1892, but they limit the number of 
Chinese passengers which may be brought by one vessel, whilst 
the New South Wales Act forbids the nationalisation of Chinamen,. 
and imposes a prohibitive poll tax. In Canada, Chinamen must 
pay a heavy initiatory fee for registration. The South American 
Republics, on the other hand, show a tendency to invite the coming 
of the Chinese. There is little special legislation with regard to 
European immigration, and it is only within comparatively recent 
years that the practice of encouraging immigration by the grant 
of free or assisted passages has been discontinued by the Colonial 
Governments. Victorian law forbids the shipping of convicts to 
her shores and prevents the landing of imbecile passengers. The 
same class is excluded by the laws of New Zealand and Tasmania, 
and in New Zealand owners of ships bringing persons likely to. 
become a public charge must execute bonds in the sum of 100/. 
for every such person, so as to refund all expenses incurred for his 
support during five years after his landing. 
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The last year has seen restrictive legislation of a special kind, 
in at least the European countries. The anarchist outbreaks of 
last autumn in France, which, by the way, I indicated as probable 
in my report to the Labour Commission on that country, the 
subsequent outrages in the present year all over Europe, and the 
assassination of President Carnot, produced a general panic. 
France and Italy, where anarchism may be said to find its natural 
home, have passed special laws, and in Italy, at the present time 
(October, 1894), the complete suspension of what equivalent the 
law provides to our Habeas Corpus Act will, it is hoped by the 
Government, be as salutary, as it is apparently unavoidable. 
Spain has confined herself to wholesale arrests, and the Teutonic 
countries have, hitherto, relied only on the quickened activity of 
their police. Germany, it is to be hoped, will not feel obliged to 
retrace the steps she has taken on the path of toleration. What 
is most remarkable is the proposal of anti-anarchist legislation in 
England and America. Lord Salisbury’s Bill rests, one cannot 
help thinking, on a want of appreciation of the sturdy common 
sense and ingrained constitutional principles of the working man, 
who has certainly not received the anarchist, hitherto, with open 
arms. In Hngland at any rate the ordinary authorities, aided as 
they will undoubtedly be by popular indignation, will be able to 
cope with any real danger, without giving these contemptible folk 
the opportunity they long for, of posing as martyrs to special 
legislation. In America the question takes a different form, and 
it is probable that the two Bills introduced this year into the 
American Senate may be justified by their promotion this autumn. 
The foreign working man has possibly not yet imbibed enough of 
the American spirit to enable him to use his newly acquired 
privileges, but in any case a reform of the American police to be 
entrusted with the carrying out of existing laws would seem to be 
necessary, to judge from the revelations recently made. 

A directly favourable attitude towards immigration is most 
marked in the case of the South American Governments, where it 
takes the double form of offering inducements to immigrants, and 
of professing to afford them protection upon first arrival. Brazil, 
the Argentine Republic, Uruguay, Chili, and Peru, have all 
expended large sums of money in granting free and assisted 
passages, whether directly or through the agency of steamship 
companies and private individuals, upon whom the selection of 
the immigrants devolves. Unfortunately, this selection does not 
appear to have been sufficiently careful. It is said, of the assisted 
immigrants to the Argentine, that “a large proportion consisted 
“of city loafers and confirmed idlers..... None possessed the 
“least capital of their own; nearly all gave false statements of 
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“ their profession or calling; many signed false names to requests 
“for passages, and affixed false signatures to the bills for the 
‘‘advanced passage money.” On the whole, South American 
experience points to the conclusion already arrived at by the 
Colonial Governments, that indirect inducements, such as facilities 
for taking up land, the establishment of agencies for diffusing 
reliable information, together with some provision for the care of 
immigrants on arrival, and their direction to suitable destinations, 
‘are preferable to the wholesale system of assistance still in practice 
in South America. Canada remains more favourable to the 
adoption of measures for inducing immigration than any other 
colony. The Canadian Government diffuses information by 
means of a travelling commission, and is prepared to grant ex- 
ceptional facilities to settlers in the North West. According to 
a recent writer in “The Times,” “there is at present a strong 
‘‘ popular demand for a vigorous immigration policy on the part 
“of the Government,’ and the large amount of available land 
has within recent years attracted numbers of Danes, Swedes, 
Norwegians, Icelanders, Germans, Belgians, and French, besides 
several colonies of Russian Jews. The bulk of Canadian immi- 
gration is however still drawn from the United Kingdom. The 
years 1892-95 witnessed a strong movement into North Western 
Canada from the United States, which is said to be due to the 
superior facilities offered to farmers in Canada. Queensland and 
Western Australia still give aid to immigrants in a few definite 
‘cases, but Queensland for the most part confines itself to the care 
of immigrants on arrival, and to providing for the proper regula- 
tion of the traffic in Pacific Island labour. Legal provision for 
the protection of Chinese coolie labour exists in the Straits 
Settlements, and there are immigration ordinances in most of the 
Colonies to which Indian coolies are sent. The terms of these are 
in all cases determined by the Indian Emigration Act of 1883. 
This Act provides for the protection of coolies by determining the 
manner of recruiting, engagement, amd transport, the terms of 
the contract under which the emigrant is to work, the treatment 
which he is to receive while resident in the foreign country, and 
the method of his return. The Indian Government goes so far 
as to prohibit emigration to countries in which it has reason to 
suppose that the welfare of its subjects will not be assured, and it 
keeps inspectors for the supervision, not only of coolies working 
under contract, but of all free coolies who elect to remain in the 
country of their adoption. No such complete supervision of its 
emigrant subjects has been undertaken by any other Government. 
The Chinese Government has taken some steps in the same 
direction with regard to Chinese labour in the Malay Archipelago, 
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but, except for occasional protests against the violation of treaty 
obligations, it does not as a rule interfere on behalf of Chinese 
labourers in America or Australasia. It has, however, prohibited 
Chinese emigration to Peru, owing to the barbarous treatment 
which the coolies received. : 

Kuropean Governments have been singularly backward in the 
adoption of measures for the protection and direction of emigrants. 
With the exception of England, none of the chief countries of 
emigration have established any centre of reliable information. 
The Imperial Government of Germany confines itself to a recogni- 
tion of the right of migration, and a few regulations with regard 
to provision for health and safety on emigrant ships. Any attempt 
to control the action of emigration agents is left to the State 
Governments, and the regulations in force are extremely various. 
The Italian Government regulates the conditions of transport and 
the action of emigration agents, but makes no provision for the 
future welfare of the emigrants. In Switzerland the law lays 
down the conditions under which anyone can become an emigration 
agent, and also specifies certain classes of persons, such as paupers 
and imbeciles, who are not allowed to emigrate. Young persons 
under 18 are also not allowed to proceed unless accompanied, 
or likely to be met on their arrival, by trustworthy persons. All 
three Governments prohibit the emigration of persons lable 
to military service, but this prohibition is said to be frequently 
evaded. 

On the whole it appears to be established that though the 
migration of population and the resulting intermixture of races 
introduces complications into the labour question, these compli- 
cations bear a decidedly different aspect in Hurope and im non- 
Huropean countries. Immigration into old countries is frequently 
effected at the expense of the previous inhabitants, and follows 
upon depopulation due to emigration or to a diminishing birth- 
rate. Immigration into a new country merely supplements the 
existing population, and the friction between heterogeneous 
elements which constitutes such a serious political danger upon 
the frontiers of an old country, may in the new country be more 
safely left to the pacific action of time and of assimilation. At 
the same time American experience brings out clearly the economic 
difficulties resulting from rapid and wholesale immigration, and 
raises the question whether restrictive measures are not in them- 
selves desirable. On the one hand there is a lesson to be learned 
from the experience of a country like England, which in the past 
and even in recent times has undoubtedly gained by its readiness 
to receive foreigners driven by persecution or any other cause to 
claim its hospitality; on the other hand, there is the evident 
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degradation attending the competition of low class with high class. 
labour. In deciding this question two considerations must be: 
allowed due weight. Over against the possibility that the higher 
class will gradually raise the better elements from amongst the 
lower to its own level, a result that succeeding waves of immigration 
appear to have partly achieved in the United States, must be 
placed the principle underlying the economic quarrel between 
protection and free trade. The country which protects its own 
labour by excluding alien immigration may itself be met by 
similar checks when seeking an outlet for its population. If for 
the moment this seems a remote possibility to the nation which 
receives the largest number of immigrants and at the same time 
appears most disposed to adopt a protectionist attitude, it may 
still be pointed out to the advocates of American methods that, as. | 
a writer to the ‘ Times” has expressed it, ‘‘ land hunger is already 
“felt so keenly in the United States” that during 1892 and 1893 
large numbers of its citizens have migrated to the Canadian 
North West. But whilst admitting that the fear both of losing 
valuable additions and of provoking reciprocal action might well 
debar a country from excluding immigration, it must also be 
admitted that American and colonial experience go far to justify 
the exercise of discrimination in the reception of immigrants. 
The true principle underlying the wide-spread objection to assisted. 
emigration, is the feeling that the energy and enterprise needed 
for voluntary emigration are in themselves an index of the capacity 
and self-reliance indispensable to success in a new country. 
The history of the carefully arranged Government settlements. 
of Scotch crofters in Manitoba, goes far to justify the colonial 
prejudice against any system which attempts to solve the question 
of the unemployed merely by changing its locality. Whilst 
therefore experience points to the inevitable acceptance of the 
migration of population as a determining factor in the labour 
question, it points also to the desirability of leaving that migration 
free from artificial stimulus. If the imposition of the one involves 
the possible loss of desirable elements, the application of the other 
seems to involve the certain acquisition of elements equally 
undesirable. 

At the same time it is not suggested that because direct inter- 
ference is to be deprecated, the inevitable movement of population 
is to be a matter of indifference to the Governments of Hurope or 
of any other continent. On the contrary, outside England it calls 
for the most urgent attention, whether the question at issue be the 
European movement from east to west, or whether it be the 
tendency of the yellow races to spread themselves eastwards on 
to the shores of the Pacific, and southwards through Malaysia into 
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Australasia. These two great movements of the European and 
Mongolian peoples, together with the immense migration from 
India to the Crown Colonies and to Africa, and the spread of 
the black races in America, constitute in its broad outlines the 
population question, and therefore the labour question of the 
future. In Kurope the Latin races of the south and the great 
Slavonic peoples of the east are gradually pressing the Teutons 
within narrower and narrower limits. Italy has, indeed, recently 
made some attempt at internal colonisation, but the Italian still 
comes into Austria just. as he passes northwards into Switzerland. 
The Russian Government may desire an expansion eastwards into 
Siberia, but the great massing of the Slavonic peoples is upon the 
Teutonic frontiers; they are expanding, as the peoples of Hastern 
Europe have always expanded, westwards, whilst the peoples of 
Western Europe emigrate in large numbers to America. This 
wholesale emigration amongst the Teutonic nations of Scandinavia 
is making room for a Slavonic advance, slower certainly than the 
advance further south, owing to difficulties of climate, but still 
taking its share in the supplanting of Teutonic labour and 
Teutonic civilisation by a civilisation at least two centuries 
behind. What, under these circumstances, is the problem for 
the Teutonic Governments? The German Government has 
already given some answer to the question, through its policy 
of a gradual repression of the Slav by an advance of the German. 
Internal colonisation as a means of maintaining a Teutonic popula- 
tion, and at the same time, therefore, a standard of living which 
will bear some comparison with the standards of Hnglish speaking 
peoples is no less important from the point of view of the labour 
question than from that of Huropean politics. This colonisation 
has already been begun upon the eastern frontiers of Germany ; 
it may possibly extend southwards through Austria-Hungary into 
the Balkan peninsula, and thus prevent the junction between the 
Slav and the Latin, which the present movement of population in 
Europe seems to threaten. 

For European Governments the most pressing problem is the 
prevention of emigration by the improvement of home conditions 
and the re-distribution of their population within their own 
borders. Internal colonisation should take the place of colonial 
expansion. Outside Europe the character of the population 
received, and the nationality likely to predominate in the different 
quarters of the globe, becomes the most interesting phase of the 
labour question. The great preponderance of the Latin races in 
the immigration to South America appears likely to deter- 
mine the future of that continent. British North America and 
Australia continue to receive a majority of the Anglo-Saxon 
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race, or of races sufficiently akin to be easily digested by Anglo- 
Saxon powers of assimilation. These countries are more con- 
cerned with the voluntary character of the immigration than with 
its nationality. But the greater mixture of population in the 
United States, and the vastly larger volume of immigration, makes 
the process of assimilation there more difficult. In Africa, as in 
the Crown Colonies, immigration from India is likely to play an 
important part, and it may perhaps be said that the future of 
labour in the tropical and sub-tropical countries of the world lies 
between the Indian and Chinese peoples. If the Chinese can be 
induced to extend inwards instead of outwards, they will at once 
afford freer scope to the Indian emigrant, and help to keep back 
any eastward advance of the Slav. On the other hand, a continued 
Chinese movement outwards, combined with the existing move- 
ments of the coloured population, can scarcely fail to increase the 
serious difficulty, hitherto met to some extent by restrictive legisla- 
tion, which attends all competition between white and coloured 
labour. If the re-distribution of their own population is the 
problem which European Governments have to solve, the relation 
between the Aryan and non-Aryan races is likely to be the most 
pressing among the future labour difficulties of the rest of the 
world. 

These problems will require the earnest consideration of 
English statesmen in connection with our interests outside our 
own country, but there does not seem at present a body of evidence 
sufficient to warrant any measure for limiting or regulating the 
migration into or out of the United Kingdom. 


Discussion on Mr. Dragn’s PAPER. 


Mr. F. Henprixs said that one of the most important lessons 
taught by the paper was that emigration did not tend to decrease 
population, but rather to promote an increased birth-rate. It would 
appear, indeed, that emigration left more room for the natural 
expansion of the population in the mother country. Two salient 
examples of this were the United Kingdom and Norway, where 
the proportion of emigrants was much larger than in any other 
country, and where also the natural increase of the population was 
greatest. There was much consolation in Mr. Drage’s figures of 
the alien population. Nothing was more striking than the fact 
that there was in England only 1 alien in 170 of the population, 
while the ratio in France was 1 to 34, or just five times as great. 
England ought therefore to be the last nation to complain of any 
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superabundant influx of aliens, especially as she had so many 
colonies to provide for the expansion of her own people. 


Hon. R. P. Porter said that, as was well known, the immigra- 
tion problem was far more important in America than in England, 
and there, as the author had pointed out, the most serious difficulty 
was the class of immigrants. There was no doubt that the 
character of the immigration to the United States was deterio- 
rating. The American people did not want Asiatics (this had 
been positively decided, irrespectively of any political party). 
They had, however, he regretted to say, been getting for a number 
of years a class of immigrants which was almost as demoralising. 
Formerly, when Europe had sent the choicest of its flock, America 
felt that it was a great advantage to the Republic, but now the 
journey had been made so much cheaper and easier, that they got 
a very different class of immigration. The restriction during the 
last two years had consequently been much greater. He believed 
these restrictions were necessary and right. The figures in the 
paper went down to 1892, but he had lately received the returns 
for the year ending 30th June, 1894, which showed a total 
immigration of something under 300,000; a marked decrease, 
since the census of 1890, when he had dealt with an immigration 
of about 5,000,000 for the ten years, or an average of 500,000 
annually. This was the high-water mark of immigration, and it 
was doubtful if under existing conditions it would ever reach this 
number again. He expressed an interest in the exceedingly 
interesting and able paper of Mr. Drage, but had no criticism to 
make as to conclusions reached in relation to this problem as it 
affected England. 


Mr. H. Moncreirr Pavun wished to emphasise two points. 
First, as regarded Germany: one factor which had greatly tended 
to imcrease emigration was the existing military laws, the 
stringency of which caused many persons to endeavour to escape 
this service by migrating to other countries. Half the emigration 
from that country took place at the age when military service 
would have to be undertaken. The German emigrant was found 
to be a very useful colonist; wherever he went, while retaining his. 
national peculiarities, he was always quite prepared to assimilate 
himself to his surroundings. The second point was that the 
Italian usually went to South America, where he found a climate 
and language somewhat akin to his own, and utilised his resources 
especially in wheat cultivation. It was well known that the 
development of this cereal in Argentina was due mainly to Italian 
settlers. Many Italians had also been attracted by railway 
labour to Switzerland, Austria, and other neighbouring countries,, 
and they were always found to be employed in tunnel work, so 
much so, that notwithstanding the remarkably high death-rate 
which prevailed among the labourers in the Swiss tunnels, their 
satisfactory completion was due to the Italians, who were much 
less careful than those of other nationalities as to where they 
worked. Provided the wages offered were attractive, they would 
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undertake this class of work when other races declined it. 
Concerning Chinese labour in America and elsewhere, these 
Asiatics, although leaving their homes in censiderable numbers, 
never intended to remain and settle in the country where they 
sought a living—a national superstitious feeling always prompted 
them to return to die, or, at least, to be buried, in their native 
land. There was, in fact, a popular report that a considerable 
traffic in the shipment of coffins from San Francisco to China 
was at one time carried on. 


Mr. N. A. Humpureys said that perhaps the most interesting 
point brought out by Mr. Drage was the fact that it was not 
the countries with the greatest density of population which had 
the highest emigration rate; that Belgium and England, for 
instance, which had the densest population, had a remarkably 
low emigration rate. The main result of the paper was, however, 
to show how idle was the outcry against alien immigration in 
England. This conclusion was completely justified by the census 
statistics, and with reference to these he would like to say a few 
words. All those who had argued for prohibition of alien 
immigration had attempted to throw discredit on the census 
statistics, by simply declaring that 1t was impossible that they 
could be true. From his own census experience he must express 
his conviction that the figures were in the main strictly reliable. 
In fact, he considered the census number of “ foreigners” was 
probably overstated, for the following reason: The question was 
asked in the Census Schedules, of any person born abroad, whether 
he was an English subject or no. This question was in many 
instances left unanswered ; and the Census Commissioners in 1891 
decided that all such persons should be classified as foreigners, 
although many of them were undoubtedly of Hnglish nationality, 
but born abroad. At previous enumerations it had rightly or 
wrongly been the practice to allow the surrounding facts to decide 
in a great measure whether the person should be treated as a 
foreigner or no; for instance, a person with an Hnglish name 
born abroad was formerly treated as English. Both methods of 
course involved errors, due to defective schedules, and the matter 
had been carefully considered before the course adopted in 1891 
was definitely decided upon. For this reason, however, he believed 
that the number of foreigners in Hngland at the time of the census 
in 1891 was rather over than under-stated. Finally he entirely 
agreed with Mr. Drage that the labour difficulties which were 
arising in various countries, with varying degrees of intensity, and 
which engendered opposition to alien immigration, were really 
questions calling for serious consideration by statesmen, which 
could only be solved by improved organisation in each country. 


Mr. 8. Bourne was glad to find that the author had come to 
the conclusion, which was only in accordance with the facts, that 
the immigration of foreigners was not numerically of practical 
importance. Looking back to the fact that so much of the com- 
mercial greatness of England had arisen from the reception given 
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to refugees from foreign countries (who had introduced the silk 
trade, and opened up many other fields of labour), he thought that 
the knowledge and skill thus imported more than balanced any 
slight injury we might have suffered from them. The country 
which drew so much of the wealth of other lands, ought not to 
stand aghast at the small immigration now described. Two 
complaints were, he agreed, well founded, viz., that the decay of 
agriculture in Hngland was due to its being supplanted by the 
produce of foreign countries (largely the result of employing our 
own wealth in those countries), and that the large number of immi- 
grants who undertook clerical labour increased the competition in 
commercial centres. But these last brought with them notions of 
economy and skill, and their example ought to be a great stimulus 
to the young men of our own country. Alluding to another point, 
the character of the immigrants required a great deal of discrimina- 
tion. He did not quite agree with the Americans, who desired to 
have only the best people; for emigration to a freer atmosphere 
often transformed into good subjects children brought up in vicious 
habits. Insparsely settled countries population was a great element 
of wealth, but the increase of population in our densely crowded 
cities was a very serious evil. This concentration of the people 
within limited spaces subjected them to an enormous loss of labour 
through the early decease of a number of children. Any breeder | 
of stock would consider that he was suffering a very serious injury 
were he to lose a similar proportion of young cattle. The writer 
had alluded to the fact that unregulated immigration led to an 
increase of crime; this was not generally of the worst kind, but 
arose to a great extent from irascibility of temper. Much of it 
was indigenous to the country whence the immigrants came, and. 
would die out in process of time. But the moral principles of 
those who came was of very serious import, and the character of 
our great towns in which alien immigration was most extensive 
was suffering a very rapid deterioration through their presence. 
So long as the foreigners who settled here would conduce to the 
welfare of the country they should be allowed to remain, but the 
moment they infringed on a correct line of conduct they ought to 
be expelled. Very much of the immorality of our great towns 
was maintained by these foreigners. In many cases persons 
brought before the magisterial bench had been referred to the 
consuls representing their country to be sent back to the con- 
tinent, but the vast majority returned to London without having 
even left our shores. He thought that there should be some 


means of expelling from the country those who thus abused our 
hospitality. 


_ Mr. F. Depenxam wished to point out how extremely opportune 
Mr. Drage’s paper was. There was at present a very keen com- 
petition for votes among politicians of all parties, and they were 
only too apt to seize upon the superficial idea, which appealed so 
strongly to working men, that any large intrcduction of foreign 

labour must necessarily lower wages. Mr. Drage’s paper was 
particularly opportune in showing how very small this immigra- 
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tion really was. So far as it affected the labour market it was 
confined to three centres, London, Manchester, and Leeds. Not 
the least interesting portion of the paper was that which showed 
how useful, economically, the Polish and Jewish immigration into 
the East End was.. He would instance one trade, the German 
mantle trade. It had been done in Germany simply and solely 
because of the extra skill and lower price of German labour; a 
very large portion of the materials used had been manufactured in 
this country, imported into Germany subject to duty, made up and 
brought back, and sold under the price of our own produce. For 
the last ten or fifteen years that had been an enormous trade in 
this country. It was obvious that if we could supply that trade 
here at a sufficiently low price to create a wholesome competition, 
an immense economic advantage was at once developed. Our own 
trade in export ready-made clothing had been positively created in 
London and subsequently transferred to Leeds by the Polish and 
German Jews. 


Mr. G. H. Perris thought that the government officials were 
not entitled to quite all the credit of brushing away the bogey of 
pauper alien immigration. Five years ago its small dimensions 
could not have been proved by government statisticians. It was 
shown some years ago before the Select Committee that whole 
classes of returns, supposed to be taken under the Act of William 
and Mary, were not taken at all in the port of London, and 
that in fact there could then be no accurate computation of the 
balance of immigration and emigration. Only during the last few 
years had that deficiency been made good. Thanks, however, to 
Mr. Charles Booth and the investigators organised by him and to 
some others, the qualitative objection to these immigrants had 
been almost disposed of, it being shown that they had created 
certain industries of their own in the Hast Hnd and elsewhere. 
Mr. Perris alluded to one of the publications of the United States 
Census Bureau, containing criminal statistics of aliens in that 
country. Mr. Drage had hardly defined what class of immigrants 
he considered to be “undesirable.” ‘These American returns 
showed a remarkably small amount of crime amongst the 
Russian and Polish immigrants—a class usually considered as 
‘‘undesirable”’—far less than amongst the Irish. He would like 
to add one word of warning against too hasty generalisations as 
to “waves” of immigration. They could hardly doubt that had 
Dr. Charles Pearson lived to witness recent events in the far 
east, some of the generalisations of that kind in his book on 
“ National Life and Character ”’ would have been much modified. 


Mr. Joun B. Martin, as an official of the Society, wished to 
add to the last speaker’s remarks that no one had been more 
persistent than this Society in endeavouring to obtain from the 
Government accurate returns of emigration and immigration, | 
especially in the case of our eastern ports. He thanked 
Mr. Humphreys for having admitted them behind the scenes as 
regarded the census; he had no doubt that while the results were 
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in the main correct, they had sometimes to make shots. With 
regard to the difficulty in ascertaining nationality at the census, he 
could give his own experience: of the members of his household 
one had been born in Holstein and another in Savoy, at a time 
when those countries were under a different State to what they 
are at present. This gave rise to considerable difficulty in deciding 
their nationality. Mr. Drage’s paper invited an excursion into the 
domains of economics; he would not follow Mr. Stephen Bourne 
in this direction, but would content himself with reminding some 
of the audience that the old motto of the Society laid it down that 
it was their duty to collect facts, leaving it to others to draw 
nferences. 


A cordial vote of thanks for the paper was given to Mr. Drage, 
who acknowledged it, and the proceedings terminated. 
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I.—Inrropuctory REMARKS. 


Tue figures, which I submit to the consideration of the Royal 
Statistical Society to-day, may be regarded in some sense as an 
expansion of those contained in a paper read three years ago.’ In 
that paper I attempted to exhibit the results of agricultural 
depression as shown by the accounts of a single Oxford College, 


1 See Journal for March, 1892. 
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and I alluded to the fact that for some time past the accounts of 
the Oxford and Cambridge Colleges had been published year by 
year. The period, over which those published accounts now 
extend, embraces more than a decade; and I have thought that 
it may be of some interest to examine their bearing on the same 
subject. 

For reasons, which I stated in my former paper, the accounts 
only admit of broad conclusions, and the evidence furnished by 
them should not be employed without reservation. On this point 
I may perhaps be allowed to quote the actual words used in my 
previous paper. The accounts, I there stated, “ necessarily relate 
** to totals rather than to the items of which those totals are com- 
** posed, and there is reason for believing that the different Colleges 
“follow different methods of classification and arrangement in 
* arriving at the totals presented under the various headings of the 
“‘ published accounts. Although, therefore, the comparison between 
“the accounts of the same College in different years may be made 
** with some confidence, the comparison of the accounts of one 
‘* College with those of another, and the addition of the totals of 
‘the various items, as they appear under the same head in the 
*“ accounts of different Colleges, so as to form a grand total, may be 
“* vitiated by a difference in the methods of arriving at those totals 
“‘ which have been adopted by different Colleges. Hxamples might 
“be furnished in illustration, but I will now content myself with 
“ entering a caution against any indiscriminate use of the figures 
“ given in these published accounts.”’ 

I will commence my present paper by repeating that caution, 
which is now directed against myself. It is indeed from a fear of 
being unwittingly betrayed into errors, which more intimate 
knowledge might avoid, that I refrain from instituting any com- 
parison between the accounts of the two Universities; but I can 
imagine that such a comparison would be interesting and fruitful. 
I propose to confine my own attention to the particular University 
with which I am connected; and, for reasons that will be more 
apparent later, I think, in spite of the caution I have entered, 
that any conclusions, which may be drawn in this paper respecting 
the extent and consequences of agricultural depression, will be 
within rather than outside the mark. 

The first table, which I propose to submit, is one showing the 
“External Receipts and Expenditure” of the University and 
the Colleges of Oxford for the years 1883 and 1893. 
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IT.—ExtTernaL ReEcEIPTS AND HXPENDITURE OF THE COLLEGES. 


l.—Laternal Receipts and Expenditure (omitting Shillings and Pence), 
1883 and 1893. 






































A. B. c. 
‘ . Pate External Expenditure. | Net External Receipts. 
ollege. 
1883. 1898. 1883. 1893. 1883. 1893. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 

University :i2:-n4-0 7,110 5,790 1,933 1,960 5 LTT 3,830 
Belliokte Sieg ean 6,427 5,849 1,546 1,992 4,881 3,857 
Mi evtisn 237, csetntacses 19,157 | 24,668 5,280 | 12,008 | 18,877 | 12,660 
Ue circ) eee ers samen 5,078 4,435*| 1,326 959 3,752 3,476 
ORR Goes kaweccee resets 11,888 9,657 6,230 6,091 5,658 3,566 
MIRIGOW B o0s0ccavcestesdeinceres' 14,653 | 14,402 4,431 5,786 | 10,222 8,616 
UNG Wir We ois Sasol onic 08 hed 32,453 | 28,736 | 14,146 | 13,503 | 18,307 | 15,233 
UALCOAEY § Becca ce oe ceecete 5,753 4,794] ‘1,357 1,534 4,396 3,260 
BEL SOUI So. cosssscartec ce 27,870+| 24,486 4,424 | 10,936 | 20,446 | 13,550 
Magdalen: s.icsseusceks 38,576 | 47,866 | 15,062 | 23,499 | 23,514 | 24,367 
Pa SONOKE A) (0. c.s50) deter 10,250 | 138,492 4,423 4,515 5,827 8,977 
CORPUS Fen Santa con eet 19,057 | 14,690 4,109 4,840 | 11,948 9,850 
Christ Church ............ 49,339 | 42,221 | 21,971 | 16,819 | 27,368 | 25,402 
eiitby? aoe ur neen 6,955 6,592 1,759 1,740 5,196 4,852 
Sti OWN sae ate ese, 20,654 | 19,927 8,489 | 11,495 | 12,165 8,432 
e) OBB .cverersheaeu eae 11,741 | 10,144 3,289 2,480 8,452 7,664 
‘Wadhatn ....7 eaee.. 5,362t| 4,651t) 1,162 2,083 4,200 2,568 
Pem broke .....c:teeaens 3,834 3,462 342 574 3,492 2,888 
W orcester,:..:....ceeaa 5,086 3,665f] 1,791 1,467 3,245 2,198 

ANS EA SaeR  aareo) 301,193 | 289,527 | 109,070 | 124,281 |192,123 | 165,246 
The University _........ 17,207 | 15,419 2,894 3,837 | 14,813 | 11,582 

Ae 2s ge cee Bat 318,400 | 804,946 | 111,964 | 128,118 | 206,436 | 176,828 


* Including interest on Pension Fund and Local Rates Composition Fund. 
t Including an advance of 1,500/. from Land Commissioners for College 
Building. 


t Including interest on furniture. 





From this table it is apparent that in the year 1893 the gross 
external receipts of the Colleges of Oxford were, exclusive of the 
University, some 11,000/. less than they had been in 1883, and 
that the inclusion of the University increases the diminution to 
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some 13,0001. By deducting the “external expenditure” from 
the gross receipts, we reach the net amount of those receipts 
available for application to the various purposes discharged by the 
University and the Colleges. Again excluding the University, 
the diminution in the net receipts so determined amounts to some 
26,0oo0/., and, including the University, to some 29,c00/. These 
are considerable sums; but they do not represent so large a 
percentage as we might expect. The decline in the gross 
receipts is not more than 4, and in the net receipts not more 
than 14 or 15 percent. The figures, however, only illustrate the 
depression in its broadest aspect; and they require further inves- 
tigation. 

Tt is true, on the one hand, that the year 1893, the latter of the 
two years, was a year of drought, for which it is difficult to find a 
parallel within the present century. But on the other hand the 
former year—that of 1883—does not represent the commencement 
of the depression, which may be carried back for some years 
earlier; and the fallin the price of wheat during the autumn 
of 1894 bids fair to leave an impress on College revenues scarcely 
less deep than that produced by the drought of the previous year. 
And so, even if the figures be taken as they stand, it is probable 
that they do not exaggerate the depression, but conceal its full 
extent. . 

This opinion is strengthened by closer examination. There 
are three Colleges included in the list, the gross external receipts 
of which have increased during the period under review; and, in 
the case of two of the three, the net receipts have also increased. 
If these three Colleges are removed from the comparison, the 
figures will stand as follows. Excluding the University, the 
diminution in the gross receipts of the Colleges amounts to 
29,0001., instead of 11,000/., and the diminution in the net receipts 
to 29,000/., also instead of 26,000/. The conclusion that an increase 
in the gross receipts of these three Colleges, amounting to some 
18,000/., is a phenomenon, which has been reached, not in con- 
sequence, but in spite, of agricultural depression, is confirmed by 
yet closer inquiry. For there are also Colleges in the table, which 
have sustained diminutions of net receipts amounting to over 
30 per cent., and the “external, receipts,’ as set forth in the 
published accounts, comprise other sources of revenue besides 
agricultural estates. 

At this point it will be convenient to supply the actual 
headings of the external receipts and of the external expenditure. 
They are contained in the following schedule :— 
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SCHEDULE OF Forms. 
5 ie ae ee College. 


Abstracts of Receipts and Payments for the Year ending 
oLst December . . 


General Account I. (Revenue.) 
RECEIPTS. 
A. External. 
I. Estates. £) isa ids 
(1.) Lands let.at rack rent «....0...c..uebenaeene 
(2.) Lands let on beneficial leases  ............000 
(3.) Houses let at rack rent............ssssesseeeeee 
(4..) » let on beneficial leases ................ 


(5.) ,, and sites of houses let on 
long 1eas@8 | ..:.c:-s0s¢s-vesses-s4es,aene eae 


(6.). Himes and fine loans |<./.:....:..-vecsveterreeeiees 
(7.) Copyholds for'lives ..2,..:n/ce ene 
(8.) M4 of inheritance.,..:.:s,-seeecmeee 
(9.) Leaseholds held by the Oollege ............ 
(10:) ‘Tithe rent charge .....:....:00::1.:004ht eer 


(11.) Quit rents, rent charges, and ee 
fixed payments  .....c.Jcse<ccusveteeeeme 


(12.) Timber and underwo01..........ssssccssessseerees 
(18.) Minerals <.7.5...-dscissesr-rceceneseensen eneeerstpeeneaneme 
(14.) Other properties (describing them)........ 
II. Dividends and interest on investments 


Cooerrseveve 


PAYMENTS. 
A. External. 


(1.) Charges in respect of estate loans ........ 
(2.) Charges in respect of fine loans ............ 
(3.) Tessees’ annilities: 5.2. scc....:seccoss-secvssteneeneee? 
(4.) Quit Tentss J....):ccsceedecosstvec.e<seteae epee 
(5.) Miscellaneous rents and rent charges.... 
(6.) Rates, taxes, and insurance .............000 
(7.) Agency and management ...........ssceeees 
(8.) Daw charges ...,.iuitvsccssssacsestasreneeneeeaens 
(9.) Repairs and improvements ............+ 


(10.) Payments to vicars and augmentation \ 
of benefices’....'...c....-c-.seantedseontiancomteate 


(11.) Donations to churches, schools, &c. 


(12.) Other expenditure in respect of 
estates (describing it)  .........ssss00 


From an examination of this schedule it is evident that the 
external receipts and expenditure of the Colleges do not relate 
exclusively to agricultural property: and that changes affecting 
this species of income in particular may be concealed by alterations 
in the revenue arising from other sources. It should also be 
noted—and to this point we shall have to return—that, in addition 
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to such alterations, the relations between the quantities of the 
different species of property do notremain unchanged from year to 
year, and that therefore we cannot be certain, in comparing the 
accounts, that we are dealing with figures which can be treated as 
similar quantities at the beginning and end of a decade. With 
regard to the University in particular, attention may be called to 
the fact that the heading of ‘other receipts” from external 
sources was composed of different items in 1883 from those of 
which it consisted in 1893. In 1883 the items were as under :— 





Le sind: 
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In 1893 the total amounted to 5,071/. 14s. 6d., and was made 
up of three items only, viz., 5,000/., as before, from the University 
Press, and 2/. 12s. from Benefactions, and 69/. 2s. 6d. from 
Sundries. The sums derived from the Market and from Wine 
Licenses, amounting in 1883 to over 500/., or some 10 per cent. of 
the total revenue placed under the heading of ‘‘ other receipts,” had 
disappeared owing to changes effected during the interval. This 
example may serve as one illustration of the difficulty of drawing 
exact comparisons between different years,and may emphasise the 
necessity of extreme caution in establishing conclusions. But it 
will, I believe, be found, notwithstanding such obstacles to exact 
inquiry, that the figures we shall investigate will lead us to 
conclusions within and not outside the mark. The inference that 
the depression has been worse than the figures would seem to show 
will, in most cases, for reasons that we shall adduce, be a safe and 
not a delusive inference. 


IiJ.—Recerets rrom AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY. 


We may make a further approach to exactness by selecting 
from the External Receipts, as arranged in the schedule, those 
headings which relate more particularly to agricultural property. 
In the following table (II) are given the figures for the years 1883 
and 1893 of the receipts under the headings numbered (1), (2) and 
(10) in the schedule, the receipts, namely, from ‘“‘ Lands let at 
“ Rack Rent,” “ Lands let on Beneficial Leases,” and from “ Tithe 
“ Rentcharge,” and to these are added, for a purpose which will 
appear, the receipts from Dividends. 
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Il.—Receipts from Lands and Tithe (and Dividends) 
Lands at Rack Rent. Lands on Beneficial Lease. Tithe. 

1883. 1893. 1883. 1898. 1883. 1893. 

£ £ £ £ £ £ 
University sere s..20s0-2 3,058 3,404 ff — 870 301 
Balliolatee aan es 25624 | 2.0142 i as 1,620 1,170 
Merlo erin oct tern 7,705 10,1592 1,662 426 5,429 4,232 
EE OUORG cercescesocensssieees 3,701 2,550 _ — 807 449 
: 1,520 1,033 

‘ARE: Sk aeiecteenes 7,281 5,700 683 392 { nea a 

MUNGO TIS bone ete eit iaccess 9,8164 7,944: 333 220 868 557 
NE Ae Pe Rc cee te 19,174¢ 16,611 81 — 9,580 7,152 
Ti aA PCs uae 3,633 2.5402 af ne 286 187 
BAUS OUIS Sree cckeoseut ss -19,024f 15,256? 387 — 2,3108 1,766 
Magdalen  ...........005 15,514 25,9389» 3,489 83 2,413 1,182 
Brasenose ® .........0.0000. 2,9514 6,226 4 1,647 746 24 11 

Corpus eee. ae 15,832 | 11,897 280 oe re = 
Ghrist-Chureh .......... 21,347 20,094: 3,465 374 16,124 18,649 
Minty: écccctccesssee: 2,680 2,538 bes ae 3.051 2,302 
SeecL Ns! ib Sy fie ey ae lene 8,889 7,841 449 18 584: 430 
Je, eae 4,833 4,060 oe ~ 2,091 1,123 
IVY ACLIRESTER AAs No esses 202 3,420} 2,586 —_ — 1,093 743 
BVO OTOKO fei ek.ssscceensses 2,416 1,982 —— -— 354 227 

PV OFCORLET wvaskcsssnceceses 4,192 2,886 — “= —— -= 
otal. iceenorae 158,528 | 152,227 12,483 2,259 49,426 | 41,851 
The University ........ 8,842 6,971 -— — 819 738 
Tdtal tesheleee 167,370 | 159,198 | 12,488 2,259 50,245 | 42,599 











4 These colleges reckon under item (12) of expenditure, viz., other expenditure on estates, 
sums for abatements or remissions, and in the table these sums have been deducted from the ~ 
receipts from lands at rack rent. 

b Exclusive of certain items which seem to be scarcely related to the subject of the 
present paper. . 

¢ Charged on rectory of Purleigh for provost’s stipend. 

4 Under “other properties” appears an item, Letcombe Farm Estate 768/., which is not 
included in the table. . 

© Under “other properties” appears an item, farming profits, 174/., not included in this 
table. | 


This table exhibits a fall in the total receipts from Lands and 
Tithe (excluding the University) of 24,100/., a fall in Tithe alone 
of 7,5752., in the Receipts from Lands alone of 16,525/., in the 
Receipts from Lands let at Rack Rent alone of 6,301/., and in the 

‘Receipts from Lands let at Rack Rent and Tithe combined of 
13,8761. The fall, measured by percentages, is for the total 
receipts some 11 per cent., a similar percentage for the receipts 
from Lands alone, a fall of 7 per cent. for the Lands let at Rack 
Rent and the Tithe combined, a fall of 16 or 17 per cent. for the 
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Lands and Tithe. Lands. aud Tithe, Dividends. 
1883. 1893. 1883. 1893. 1883. 1893. 1883. 1893. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ ee. 
4,435 3,705 3,565 3,404 4,428 3,705 660 et 
4,182 3,184 2.562 2.014 4,182 3,184 368” 273 
14,796 | 14817 9.367 | 10585 | 13,134 | 14,391 1,981 | 4,063 
4,508 2,999 3,701 2,550 4,508 2,999 Son 529? 
} 9,834. 7,462 7,964 6,092 9,151 7,070 BES 63 
11,017 8,721 | 10,149 8,164 | 10,684 8,501 450 933 
28,835 23,763 19,255 16,611 28,754 23,763 T,L27 eT 
3,919 2,727 3,633 2,540 3,919 2,727 795 629 
21,721 | 17,022 | 19,411 | 15,256 | 21,334 | 17,022 | 3,978 | 3,497 
21,416 27,204 19,003 26,022 17,927 27,121 15722 1,426 
4,622 6,983 4,598 6,972 2.975 Baie lars 18.* ||) 2,003 
16,164 | 11,897 | 16,112 | 11,897 | 15,884 | 11,897 | 1,061 | 2,092 
40,936 | 39,117 | 24,812 | 20,468 | 37,471 | 38,743 361 103 
5,731 4,840 2,680 2,538 5,731 4,840 42 195 
9,922 8,289 9,338 7,859 9,473 8.271 6250 Pores6e 
6,924 5,183 4,833 4,060 6,924 5,183 ey 317 
4,513 3,329 3,420 2,586 4.513 3,329 ai? 180» 
2.770 | 2,209 2.416 1,982 2,770 2,209 433 657 
4,192 2,886 4,192 2,886 4,192 2,886 108» BBP 
220,487 | 196,337 } 171,011. | 154,486 | 207,954 | 194,078 [17,522 | 19,381 
9,661 7,709 8,842 6,971 9,661 7,709 ae 472 
230,098 | 204,046 | 179,853 | 161,457 | 217,615 | 201,787 | 17,784 | 19,853 














& Calculated somewhat similarly to receipts from lands. 


- f This sum is reached by deducting, as shown in the accounts for 1883, the arrears of rent 
not paid, and the abatements made, and adding the arrears of 1882 paid in 1883 and the 
percentages paid by the tenants on building and drainage improvements. 


h A sum of 884/. for loss on farms in hand has been deducted from the receipts from 


lands at rack rent to reach the sum given in the table. 


1 Under other properties appears a sum of 131/., being profit on cultivation of vacant 


farms, which is not included in the table. 





Tithe alone, and a fall of only 4 per cent. for the Lands let at Rack 


Rent alone. 


The inclusion of the University produces a slight 


increase in the percentage in most cases; but the increase is by 
comparison unimportant, and we may confine our consideration 


henceforth to the Colleges. 


The increase in the percentage of diminution produced by 
adding the Tithe to the Lands at Rack Rent is significant, but its 
significance can only be fully appreciated when taken in conjunc- 
tion with the increase produced by including in the totals the 
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Lands let on Beneficial Lease. The addition of the figures for 
this last item is sufficient to augment a percentage of 4 per cent. 
for the Lands let at Rack Rent alone to a percentage of 11, and a 
similar effect is produced by adding the same figures to those for 
the Lands let at Rack Rent and the Tithe combined. The per- 
centage is in this case increased from 7 to 11. Now the fall in 
the Tithe alone is some 16 or 17 per cent.; and yet, when the 
Tithe is merged with the Lands let at Rack Rent, the percentage 
falls from 16 to 7. What, then, is the explanation of the riddle ? 
It is simply this. Between 1883 and 1893 the amount of land let 
on beneficial lease has been largely diminished; and this diminu- 
tion is shown by a fall in the receipts from lands so let from 
12,483/. in 1883 to 2,259/. in 1893. 


TV .—Tue Benericrat LEASE. 


In my former paper I described the general character of the 
system of letting lands on beneficial lease, which was at one time 
the prevailing, if not universal, practice of the Colleges. Its 
essential feature was, I stated, the payment of the major portion 
of the rent at fixed intervals of years instead of year by year; and 
this feature received the condemnation of Adam Smith in his 
Wealth of Nations.2, The periodical fine obtained for the renewal 
of the lease represented this major portion, and the annual 
reserved rent was but small in comparison. It is this annual 
reserved rent which appears in the figures for Lands let on 
Beneficial Lease in Table IT, and the largeness of the decline in the 
sum is due to the fact that, during the period covered by the table, 
the process of substituting rack rent tenancies’ for beneficial lease- 
holds has been rapidly advancing, until the remaining leaseholds 
are few in number and insignificant in amount. This change 
might have been expected to result in a considerabie increase in 
the receipts derivable from lands let at rack rent ; and the increase 
has only been concealed by the effects of agricultural depression. 
Hence it is that the fall between 1883 and 1893 appears so small, 
if we look at the receipts from Lands let at Rack Rent alone, and 
that a combination of these with the Tithe reduces a fall of 16 or 
17 per cent. to less than half that percentage. Hence, too, it is 
that the figures are well within the limits of the actual facts: and 
this contention is confirmed by a closer inspection of the details of 
the table. 

Three Colleges show an increase in the total receipts from 
Lands and Tithe, and they are the same as those which, as we saw, 


2 Book v, chap. ii, part ii, Article 1. The practice was partly necessitated in 
the case of the Colleges owing to their inability, imposed by law, to grant leases 
for long periods. 
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exhibited an increase in gross external receipts. In the case of 
one the increase is insignificant, amounting to some 21/., but in 
that of another it amounts to 5,788/., and in that of a third to 
2,361. The total increase of the three Colleges is 8,170/. If we 
now turn to the figures for the Tithe alone, we find that in the case 
of one of the three Colleges the tithe was, and is, ‘une quantité 
‘* négligéable,” while in that of the others it has declined by 1,197/. 
and 1,231/. respectively. The total diminution in the Tithe is 
2,441/. On the other hand the increase in the receipts from Lands 
let at Rack Rent has been, in the case of one of the three Colleges, 
from 7,705/. to 10,159/., in that of a second from 15,514/. to 25,930/., 
and in that of the third from 2,951/. to 6,226/., making a: total 
increase of 16,1547. The explanation of these figures is not far to 
seek. The increase in the total external receipts might conceivably 
be explained in part. by advantageous sales of land, and in that event 
we should expect to see the figures for Dividends contained in the 
last columns of the table increase. For, when a College sells land, 
the sale is subject to the assent of the Board of Agriculture, which 
invests the proceeds in the purchase of stock held on account of the 
College. The increase in the dividends received by one of the three 
Colleges, from 1,981/. to 4,063/.,1s probably due in part to this; 
but, on the other hand, in both the remaining cases there has been 
a diminution, and not an increase, in the figures for Dividends. By 
far the larger part of the explanation is accordingly to be discovered 
in the diminution of the receipts from Lands held on Beneficial 
lease, which marks the termination of that tenure, and the 
substitution of rack rent tenancies. In the case of one College 
these receipts have fallen from 1,662/. to 426/., in that of the 
second from 3,489. to 83/., and in that of the third from 1,647/. to 
7461. 'This represents a total diminution of 5,543/. 

But the argument may be yet further strengthened by investi- 
gating the cases of other Colleges. The decline in the total receipts 
from Lands and Tithe, for example, at a fourth College is com- 
paratively trifling, and the Tithe has actually increased by 2,525). 
—an increase which is perhaps partly due to some accident of 
collection. But a diminution of the Receipts from Beneficial 
Leases by 3,0911., is sufficient, setting aside this increase of Tithe, 
to account for the smallness of the decline in the total receipts. 
Again we may select other examples, where the influence of the 
Beneficial Lease can without difficulty be eliminated. In the case 
of a fifth College the figure under this head for 1883 is trifling, 
and nothing at all appears in 1893. The decline, however, in the 
receipts from Lands let at Rack Rent amounts to 3,768/., and the 
decline in the receipts from Lands and Tithe combined to 4,699/., 
from revenues previously consisting respectively of 19,024/. and 
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21,7212. In the case of one more College, where the Tithe is 
unimportant, and the Lands let on Beneficial Lease were small, and 
now are nil, the Lands at Rack Rent have fallen from 15,8321. to 
11,8972, or some 25 per cent. In the case of yet another, where 
there neither is nor was Tithe or Beneficial Lease, the fall amounts 
to 1,306/., from a previous revenue of 4,192/. Both by negative 
and by affirmative evidence, then, it is clear that the change from 
Beneficial Lease to Rack Rent has served to conceal the full effects 
of the depression ; and, by excluding the three Colleges mentioned 
in the previous paragraph from the table, the fall in the receipts 
from Lands at Rack Rent becomes 22,455/. instead of 6,301/., anc 
the fall in the total receipts from Lands and Tithe combined 
32,2701. instead of 24,1007. The fall thus becomes one of 20 
instead of 4 or II per cent. 

It may be of interest to compare these results with the antici- 
pations formed twenty years ago, at the time of the Duke of 
Cleveland’s Commission, of the prospective increase in the incomes 
of the Colleges likely to be occasioned by the termination of the 
Beneficial Leases and their replacement by Rack Rent Tenancies. 
In my former paper I instituted such a comparison in the case of 
one College alone, but the results are perhaps more significant 
when the basis of comparison is enlarged to embrace all the 
Colleges. On the 3lst December, 1871, the rental of the cor- 
porate lands of the Colleges then let at Rack Rent amounted to 
125,148/., and the estimated annual rack rent value of the lands 
then let on Beneficial Lease was 107,471/. These two sums formed 
together a total of 232,619/., while the actual total receipts from 
Lands shown in Table II for the year 1893 are 154,486/. It must, 
no doubt, be borne in mind that the Colleges may conceivably 
have diminished the amount of their landed property during the 
interval by sales, and that they have not yet, by terminating all 
their beneficial leases, entered into the full prospective advantage 
which the Commissioners anticipated. But, after making allow- 
ance for both these circumstances, the figures are significant and 
afford a fresh illustration of the proverbial liability of propheey 
to err. 

It is not possible to pronounce definitely whether the landed 
property of the Colleges has increased or diminished in quantity 
during the interval.* The opinion may perhaps be hazarded that 

> The accounts show receipts from sales of land, &c., in 1883 of seven thousand 
pounds, in 1892 of twelve, and in 1893 also of twelve thousand pounds. The sums 
expended in the three years respectively on purchases of land, houses, and ground 
rents, were six, eleven, and ten thousand pounds or upwards. But it is impossible 
to ascertain from the accounts the quantities to which these figures refer. The 


acreage of the Corporate Landed Estates of the Colleges is given by the Commission ~ 
in 1871 as 168,468 acres. 
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it has diminished rather than increased; for the Colleges have 
obtained a permission, of which they have largely availed them- 
selves, to employ the stock realised by the sale of lands before or 
since the permission was given, for other purposes than that to 
which they were once confined, the re-purchase of other real 
property. By the Universities and College Estates Amendment 
Act of 1880 they are allowed to borrow from the stock for 
purposes of improvement, and to substitute loans of this character 
for monies raised by mortgage, subject to the condition of re- 
placing the stock by annual instalments. These transactions are 
continually proceeding, and serve to conceal, or at least postpone, 
any increase in the amount received from Dividends, which might 
otherwise be expected to follow on a diminution of the quantity 
of landed property held by the Colleges. This amount in 1893 
shows but a trifling increase on that in 1883, the figures for the 
two years being respectively 19,381/. and 17,522/. So far, there- 
fore, as the Colleges have diminished their holding of land, we 
should expect the anticipations of the Duke of Cleveland’s 
Commission to be disappointed; but it is impossible to define the 
precise amount of change to be attributed to this particular 
influence, and, in any event, it is certainly inadequate to account 
for a deviation of upwards of 80,000/. 

The other possible cause admits of more exact appraisement. 
The total revenue derived from Lands let on Beneficial Lease is 
now comparatively insignificant, and amounts to little more than 
2,0001. This belongs to seven Colleges only out of the total 
number of nineteen included in the table, and the remaining 
twelve have now no lands at all let upon this tenure. It might, 
therefore, be fairly expected, had not agricultural depression 
intervened, that by this time the larger part of the increase 
anticipated by the Commission would have been realised. 

And the Commissioners themselves furnish separate figures 
of the prospective increase for succeeding quinquennial periods 
ending on the 3lst December in the years 1875, 1880, 1885, and 

1890 respectively. The figures, unfortunately for the purposes of 
this paper, do not distinguish between the house and the landed 
property of the Colleges, and one College, St. John’s, is excluded, 
because the materials for calculation were not furnished. In the 
calculation of the total prospective increase, however, a sum of 
- 5,000/. is entered for this College, and we may perhaps, without 
running any great risk of error, treat this sum as the figure to 
be added for the College at the present time, inasmuch as its 
Receipts from Lands let on Beneficial Lease appear in the table as 
amounting only to 18/. By the 3lst December, 1890, then, the 
Commissioners anticipated a prospective cumulative increase of 
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98.840l., and the addition of the 5,000/.* for St. John’s College will 
bring up the figure to over 103,000/.,as compared with an “estimated 
‘Rack Rent value of the Lands let on Beneficial Lease” in 1871 of 
107,4712. After making allowance for the increase due to the House 
Property alone, the figures, when contrasted with the actual results, 
afford eloquent testimony to the reality of the depression. 

The testimony may be confirmed by the particular figures 
relating to those Colleges to which we gave special consideration in 
this connection before. The totals of the Rental of the Lands 
let at Rack Rent and the Estimated Annual Rack Rent value of 
the Lands let on Beneficial Lease are given by the Commissioners in 
1871 as 15,1397. for one of these Colleges, 31,420/. for another, 
9,3170. for a third, and 39,817/. for a fourth. The actual receipts 
from Lands in 1893 were respectively 10,585/., 26,022/., 6,972/., 
and 20,4687. The estimate of 1871 for the four Colleges taken 
together—which, it may be added, represent the bulk of the 
Beneficial Leaseholds in 1883°—would yield now a sum of 95,693/., 
supposing that there had been no fall or rise in the Rental of the 
Lands then let at Rack Rent, and that all the leases were termi- 
nated: the actual result was 64,047/., or more than 30,000/. less, 
and the Lands let on Beneficial Leases had diminished from 
10,2630. to 1,629. 

By taking the separate quinquennial increases, as they are 
distinguished by the Commissioners, we may bring the figures into 
closer relation with those given in Table II; but allowance must 
in this case be made for the fact that these increases comprise 
house property as well as land. Hxcluding St. John’s College, for 
which, as we saw, the Commissioners were not furnished with the 
necessary material, the amount of the increase, which was antici- 
pated for the quinquennial periods ending in 1885 and 1890, was 
65,831/., or some two-thirds of the total anticipated for the whole 
twenty years. Excluding St. John’s from Table II, the decrease 
in the receipts from lands between 1883 and 1893 is 15,0461. We 
may perhaps with safety draw the inference that the depression is 
responsible for a loss in 1893 of some 60,000/. or 70,000/. of 
prospective income for the Colleges as a whole. If the prospective 
increase had been fairly realised up to 1880, the fall in the receipts 
from lands between then and 1893 would amount to 40° rather 


+ The estimated Rack Rent value of the houses belonging to St. John’s and 
let on Beneficial Lease, is put in 1871 at 12,6422. This added to the 103,000l., 
would bring up the total to more than 116,o00/. It may be noted (cf. Table VIII 
below) that the diminution in the houses let on Beneficial Lease in the decade 
only amounts to about a fourth for all the Colleges, and in the case of St. John’s 
is inappreciable. 5 10,2630. out of 12,4830. 

6 It should be noted that in 1877, when the Colleges were asked by Lord 
Selborne’s Commission whether they desired to suggest any corrections of the 
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than, as we calculated before for the decade comprised in the 
paper, 11 per cent. This may, however, be an extravagant 
supposition, as we do not obtain so great a fall in the case of 
those Colleges in Table IJ, where we are able to eliminate the 
disturbing influence of the Beneficial Lease; but on the other 
hand those instances show that, if 40 per cent. be above, 11 is, 
perhaps, in a greater degree, below the mark. A fall of 25 per 
cent. is by no means uncommon with these Colleges. 


V.—Tue Year 1893. 


The objection may, however, be again raised that a comparison 
of two years is an insufficient basis on which to rest such con- 
clusions. For reasons, which I previously adduced, I believe that 
the figures of the two years under, rather than over, represent the 
true position ; for on the one hand the depression had commenced 
before 1883, and, on the other, I must in sorrow confess that the 
hope, on which I rashly ventured in my former paper, that we had 
then witnessed the worst, has since proved an amiable delusion. 
I shall not now repeat my mistake, or dare to anticipate that 1893 
marks the nadir of agricultural fortunes. Of this at least we may 
unhappily be certain that, in some respects, 1894 may be scarcely 
less potent in its effects on agricultural rentals than 1893. 

In order, however, to furnish a wider basis for calculation, I 
have taken out the figures for the Receipts from Lands throughout 
the period from 1883 to 1893 inclusive, and the annual average of 

the Tithe and of the Gross and Net Hxternal Receipts for the first 
three and the last three years. In Table IIi I shall give the 
figures for the Lands let at Rack Rent for each College for the 
whole period. In Table IV I shall add to these figures those for 
the Lands let on Beneficial Lease, thus completing the receipts 
from Lands, and I shall supply averages of the annual receipts for 
the first and the last three years. In Table V I shall furnish the 
averages for the first three and the last three years of the Tithe, 
which I shall contrast with the actual receipts in 1883 and 1893; 
in Table VI I shall supply similar averages of the Gross and Net 
iixternal Receipts, and in Table VII I shall exhibit the results 
produced by removing from the tables the figures for the three 
Colleges, which have been distinguished before as marked by an 
increase of revenue. 


returns made to the previous Commission, some doubt was expressed of the 
validity of the computations of the prospective increase. The objections appear to 
hhave been based chiefly on the contention that the increase would arise in gross 
and not net income, and would be partly counterbalanced by increased expenditure 
on repairs, &c., and by a diminution in the revenue derived from such items of 
receipts as fines (see Table VIII, p. 57). This contention would leave the 
argument in the text unaffected. 
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V.—Tthe. Average for 1883-85 and 1891-93, 





Annual Average. 

















1883. 1893. / 
1883-85. 1891-98. 

£ £ £ £ 
UNIV ELBIGY wo. ss isecdssovse: 816 341 870 301 
Ballin) ee ou ence 1,701 1,188 1,620 1,170 
DSrtisn olee.sscascesessiesa ts 5,283 4,277 5,429 4,232 
PE LOR aiiveche test 01 gas cas 711 539 807 449 
AOTC Mees perenne oe seas in 1,770 1,447 1,870 1,370 
QOneen’ sei ieediennne 748 542 868 557 
DOW Bass cetestes hac iercibiests 9,454 7,00r 9,580 7,152 
AAMC OLN cei cbwetsavszececss oes 268 200 286 187 
BA EIA tess} cevanticunes oe: 2,256 1,765 2,310 1,766 
Magdalen .......2:0..0000. 2,349 1,265 2,413 1,182 
ESTASONOSE 6. <.ccrievecees see 16 8 24 11 

ROUEN Wiebe tliat sedoeaneser 52 20 52 == 
Christ Church ............ 15,314 18,929 16,124 18,649 
ney tee kek ca 2,854 2.274 3.051 2,302 
PEO STITS Bick y sce dvbac ceaatus- 569 449 584 430 
phi dee aie 1,858 1,150 2,091 1,123 
i adanin yo s.wsce 936 731 1,093 743 
ECT OLOLG. «.csoasccovees dees 312 235 354 227 

"Wor cester.....sescccsrereees — — — me 
OE) 8 I ie i 47,267 42,717 49,426 41,851 





Total for 1884 = 46,go9l., 1885 = 45,469/., 1891 = 43,3047/., 1892 = 42,9931. 





VI.— Average of Gross and Net External Receipts, 1883-85 and 1891-93. 





















































Gross Receipts. Net Receipts. 
Average, 1883-85. Average, 1891-95.) Average, 1883-85.| Average, 1891-93. 
£ £ £ £ 

University Vatu 7,084 | 5,778 4,844, 3,934 
Balliol) cnacc seca 6,256 | 5,914 4,817 “4 ~ 4,182 
Morbi eo ae-sk ae 19,328 | 24,522 13,572 13,800 
Bator celeste 5 B47 4,477 4,420 3,228 
DO ee eee 11,822 10,365 5,690 4,252 
NICER 6 etn ok aoe 17,105. 14,537 10,967 8,158 
IN ORY Bee es cory callie oe 32,636 29,803 18,583 14,830 
MGATICO TI Sci snasese ants ee 5,576 4,886 3,684 3,172 
PANE Cotnlah cohen cs ee 26,101 24,228 19,077 14,971 
Magdalen oo... 37,424 48,102 21,871 24,279 
SPABEDIOBE cicescveceedeccses 10,138 12,911 6,665 8,887 
POTD Bis alosidiciuwe 18,138 16,811 11,208 11,712 
Christ Church ............ 46,953 | 45,068 27,628 27,667 
BP EUIIULY ant. iriveAhaseiaet se Bete 7,030 6,252 5,318 4,557 
See OLED wisn, scinees - aswel 20,980 | 21,861 11,666 9,916 
PRP SUG cas steicsact-orcnestem 11,328 9,941 8,156 7,358 
Wadham ovecccecscccscesose. 5,156 4,980 3,720 2,710 
PAIN DYOKS coast vn. there, 3,728 3,539 3,190 3,012 
Worcester .i.cies)ites. cas 4,865 3,776 3,221 2,410 

Totaled atts: 297,195 | 297,746 187,747 172,985 





Gross External Receipts—-Total for 1883 = 301,193/., 1884 = 300,413/., 1883 = 289,987/., 
1891 = 302,147/., 1892 = 301,560/., 1893 = 289,527. 

Net LHxternal Receipts—Votal for 1883 = 192,133/., 1884 = 192,173/., 1885 = 178,943/., 
1891 = 177,932/., 1892 = 175,7476/., 1893 = 165,246. 
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These tables undoubtedly throw into relief the disastrons 
character of the year 1895. According to Table III the fall in 
the receipts from Lands let at Rack Rent amounted for that year 
to some 8 per cent., the figures for 1892 being 165,121/., and for 
1893 152,277/. The diminution in the receipts was thus more 
than 12,000/., as compared with a diminution in 1892 of 4,g05/. (or 
less than 3 per cent.), and in 1891 of only 1,649/., and a positive 
mcrease in the previous year. According to Table IV, again, the 
Total Receipts from Lands were also some 8 per cent. less in 1893 
than in the previous year, and the fall amounted to more than 
13,0001, In 1892 it was 5,264/., and in 1891 2,035/. Passing to 
the Gross Receipts from External sources we discover a similar 
result. These fell in 1895 from 301,560/. to 289,527/., and the 
diminution accordingly amounted to 12,033/., as compared with a 
decrease in the previous year of only 587/. The Net Receipts fell 
in 1893 from 175,776/. to 165,246/., and in this case the diminution 
amounted to 10,530/. as compared with 2,156/. in the preceding 
year. If we now turn to Table VII, and exclude the three Colleges, 
which have exhibited an increase in revenue, the results are not 
less significant. The fall in the receipts from Lands let at Rack 
Rent in 1893 was 10,2831., that in the total receipts from Lands 
was 10,4771. that in the Gross Receipts 11,851/., and that in the 
Net Receipts 8,844/. The corresponding figures for the previous 
year were 5,005/., 5,165/., 2,422/., and 2,640/. 

The disastrous character of the year 1895 may be shown in 
yet another way by contrasting the fall in the average annual 
receipts taken on a basis of three years with the fall obtained by 
comparing the first and the last yearsalone. The fall inthe average 
Receipts from Lands amounts to 6,820/. as shown in Table IV, 
whereas the receipts in 1893, compared with those of 1883, exhibit 
a decline of 16,5257. A fall of 11 per cent. is thus transformed 
into a fall of only 4. In the case of the Net External Receipts a 
similar change is effected from a fall of 14 or 15 to one of 2 or 2 
per cent., and in the case of the Gross External Receipts a fall of 
11,000l. is changed into an increase of 5517. By excluding the 
three Colleges previously distinguished, we reach diminutions of 
18,039/. in the average receipts from Lands, 18,096/. in the average 
Gross External Receipts, and 19,621/. in the average Net External 
Receipts, as compared with 27,136/., 29,709/., and 29,6631. respec- 
tively. If, again, we look back to Table III, and investigate the 
cases of particular Colleges, we discover in one instance a fall of 
1,100/., or some 16 per cent., and in another a fall of 3,132/., or 
some 20 per cent., occurring in the year 1893: and we also 
find that one of the three Colleges excluded from the totals in 
Table VII, after exhibiting a steady increase in rental from 
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1883 to 1892, shows a decline of 2,000/., or some 7 per cent. in 
1893. 

It must, therefore, be allowed that, compared with its imme- 
diate predecessors, as well as when contrasted with 1883, 1893 
appears as a peculiarly disastrous year, and that 1892 compares 
unfavourably with 1891. But, on the other hand, it cannot be for- 
gotten that, previously to 1883, there had been a year of similar 
disaster, and that, when a standard was sought by which to 
measure the results of 1893, a consensus of competent opinion 
pointed to the selection of the “black year” of 1879. Nor, again, 
must it be overlooked that the effects of a disastrous year are not 
confined to the receipts of that year alone. The Lady-day rents of 
1894 have been scarcely less seriously affected by the drought of 
1893 than the Michaelmas rents of that year, and the effects of two 
or three years, such as those which we have recently experienced, 
following one another in immediate succession, are likely to prove 
so far cumulative as to render any decided recovery gradual and 
problematic. Nor does the serious fall in the price of wheat 
during the autumn of 1894 seem calculated to assist that recovery. 
For such reasons I am inclined to believe that, if a comparison 
between 1883 and 1893 be a delusive index of the measure of 
agricultural depression, the error lies on the side of under rather 
than over-statement. 

It is, of course, true that an accident of collection may 
unduly augment or diminish the receipts of one particular year, 
aud this is perhaps more especially the case with regard to the 
Tithe. In 1883 the septennial average was almost at par, by 
1893 it had fallen from 100/. 4s. gid. to 74/1. 15s. 2¢d. The fall, 
as shown by the septennial average, was thus some 25 per cent. 
In Table V the figures for 1883 and 1893 respectively are 49,426/. 
and 41,851/. and the decrease amounts to 7,575/., or some 15 per 
cent. ‘The difference between the annual average for the first 
three and the last three years is only 4,550/., or some 10 per cent. 
If we now proceed to apply a method analogous to that pursued 
in Table VII, and exclude from our computation one College, 
which is unique in exhibiting an increase in the receipts from Tithe, 
amounting to between 2,000/. and 3,000l., the falls of 15 and 10 per 
cent. become falls of 30 and 25 percent.; and, allowing for possible 
changes occasioned by redemption of old Tithe, or acquisition of 
new, or of Tithe previously appropriated to some other purpose 
but that of the corporate revenues of the Colleges, these results 
do not diverge widely from the changes in the official average, and 
the fallin the average of the first three and the last three years 
exhibits a closer correspondence than the decline between the 
years 1883 and 1893 taken singly. 
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No doubt there may be similar accidents in the collection of 
rents ; but it is probable that, where the arrangements for collection 
remain unaltered, these accidents do not differ widely from year to 
year, and some reliance may be placed on the chance that in the 
mass of the Colleges an accident affecting one may be balanced by 
one affecting another. Yet it remains probable, as respects these 
accidents of collection, that the drought of 1893 would exercise a 
prejudicial influence on the receipts of that particular year; and 
this consideration should, no doubt, be borne in mind when a 
contrast is instituted with 1883. More weight should be attached 
to the fact that 1885 did not mark the beginning, and that there is 
unfortunately too much reason to fear that 1893 will not be known 
as the end, of the depression. 


VI—Tae Expenses oF REAL PROPERTY. 


Before we proceed to make some attempt to discover the manner 
in which this fall in the receipts from their landed property has 
been met by the Colleges, it may be of interest to show the totals 
for the various items of External Receipts and Expenditure for the 
years 1883 and 1893. They will accordingly be given, together 
with those for 1892, in the following table (VIII). 

This table, in which it will be noticed that the totals given 
differ from those supplied in Table I, because the shillings and 
pence have been omitted from the separate items of which the 
totals are made up, as well as from the totals themselves, discloses 
some interesting results. 

It is at once evident that the bulk of the External Receipts 
of the Colleges consists of the revenue derived from Lands and 
Tithe. In 1883 the figures for these items amount to 219,737/. out 
of a total of 301,115/., in 1892 to 213,696/. out of a total of 
301,481/., and in 1893 to 201,341/. out of a total of 289,458/. In 
all three years the proportion exceeds two-thirds of the whole. 

The process, again, of running out the Beneficial Leases, to 
which we have so frequently alluded before, is evident in several 
of the items. The fall in the Receipts from Lands let on Bene- 
ficial Lease is a fact to which we have previously drawn attention, 
and is accompanied in this table by a diminution in the Receipts 
from Fines and Fine Loans from 11,938/. in 1883 to 2,411. in 
1892, and 1,858/. in 1893. A similar change has been proceeding 
in the case of the house property belonging to the Colleges, to 
which, indeed, some of the receipts from Fines may relate. The 
Houses let at Rack Rent have grown from 20,978/. in 1883 to 
32,4697. in 1892, and 33,715/. in 1893, while the Houses let on 
Beneficial Lease have fallen from 2,436/. to 1,774/. 


‘ 
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VIll.— External Receipts and Expenditure, 1883, 1892, and 1893. 


SS a” a ee 


(10.) Tithe Rent 49,426 | 42,993 | 41,851 Augmenta- 
Charge ........ d ous mn. 

(J1.) Quit Rents, (11.) Donations to) | 

Rent Charges,}| 4,603) 2,270} 2,319 Churches, +; 6,237; 4,129 
( a a ee Schools, &c... 

12.) Timber and (12.) Other Ex- - ee 
| Underwood.. 0, (80) 4,088 penditure .. | a my 
R Minerals............ 297 537 568 

14.) Other pro- Be 

Perlics ........ } found 878 es: 
Wi idends {eee 19,504} 19,714} 20,322 
BIO a cccec cusses 301,115 |301,481 |289,458 otal. 7..aueect 108,983 |125,698 





(5.) Houses let on 
(6.) Fines and 





























Receipts. 1883. |: 1892. } 1893. Expenditure. 1883. | 1892 
£ £ £ . £ ee 
(1.) Lands let at) |,--'9. lye (1.) Charges for : 
Pee Rent 157,828 |167,874 |157,231 je eee 14,182 | 18,081 
(2.) Lands let on (2.) Charges for ; ay 
Beneficial }| 12,483] 2,829] 2,259 Fine Toate 16,344 | 18,294 
Lease............ (3.) Lessees’ An- 
ar 3,898 | 1,787 
(3.) Houses let at 2 : 4 WUibed sees et 4 
Rack Rent... ee 309 | 83,716 (4.) Quit Rents........ 247 213 
(4.) Houses let on } (5.) Miscellaneous 
Beneficial 2,4386| 1,867] 1,774 Rents and 2,452| 7,405 
HSOASO 2.05205. ? RentCharges 


(6.) Rates, Taxes, 
and Insur- 15,190} 16,149 


11,938; 2,411] 1,858 AMICON steovisecs>: 


Long aan 12,299 | 19,940 | 21,388 


Fine Loans... (7.) Agency and 
(7.) Copyholds for 719 457 483 Management SESE 
PEPER 2.5 6a-355-. (8.) Law Charges....| 1,961) 1,424 
(8.) Copyholds of (9.) Repairs and 
( Inheritance . i ges 802 pap Improve- ; 26,279 | 35,763 
9.) Leaseholds 


ANIONS cere saeees 
held by the 327 130 197} (10.) Payments to 


Colleges........ Vicars and 8,951| 7,013 























| 


: | 1893. 





£ 
18,371 


15,009 


1,451 
212 


8,056 
16,473: 


8,866 
1,194 





34,975. 





6,861 








124,193 








This increase in the Receipts from Houses let at Rack Rent, 
like the change from Beneficial Lease to Rack Rent in the case of 
the landed property, serves to mask the effects of the depression 
upon the totals of the External Receipts; and a similar result 
follows from that development of building property, which is 
shown by the growth in the Receipts from Houses and Sites of 
Houses let on Long Lease from 12,299/. in 1883 to 19,940/. in 
1892, and 21,388/.in 1893. The total receipts from house property 
have increased from 35,713/. in 1883 to 56,877/. in 1893—by a 
sum, that is, of 21,164/.—while the total receipts from lands have 
fallen in the same period to the extent of 10,000/. 

There has also apparently been some falling in of copyhold 
property in the interval; but the receipts from Timber and 
Underwood do not exhibit any notable difference, and those from 
Quit Rents and other Rent Charges, if we allow for the sum of 
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1,7832. included under that heading in the figures of 1883, but 
really representing percentages paid by tenants as interest on 
improvements, and properly falling under the category of Receipts 
from Lands, are also similar. The receipts from Other Properties 
have fallen, but in 1883 they include an extraordinary receipt in 
the case of one College, amounting to 1,227/. 

If we now turn to the items of expenditure, we discover that 
the total charge incurred in respect of Loans was 30,526/. in 
1883, and that it had increased to 36,3752. in 1892, and had 
then diminished to 33,380/. in 1893.7. The decrease in Lessees’ 
Annuities is probably due to the termination of the Beneficial 
Leases, the expenditure for Quit Rents is practically unchanged, 
while that for Miscellaneous Rent Charges has undergone a con- 
siderable increase. Itis not possible to discover from the figures 
themselves the explanation of this increase; but the growth in the 
item of “ Other Expenditure ” is largely, if not wholly, explained 
by the abatements granted in 1892 and (especially) in 1893. 
Some Colleges supply the figures for these abatements under this 
heading of “ Other Expenditure,” while other Colleges deduct the 
abatements from the rents in order to obtain the figures for 
Receipts from Lands at Rack Rent. For this reason the figures 
given under this heading of receipts in Table VIII will be found 
not to correspond with those in Table Il, where such abatements 
have been deducted from the receipts. The diminution in the 
Payments to Vicars and in the Donations to Churches and Schools 
is, no doubt, to be attributed, in part at least, to the hard necessity 
imposed by bad times and falling revenues of retrenching wherever 
possible. 

But the main items of expenditure, shin aside the charges 
for Loans, are to be found in the sixth, ovenee eighth, and ninth 
headings of the Table. The total figure for these four headings 
was in 1883 51,930/., in 1892 62,808/., and in 1893 61,5087. In 
other words, if we exclude the Dividends, which cost little or 
nothing to collect, from the External Receipts, we find that of 
receipts amounting to 281,611/. in 1883, to 281,767/. in 1892, and 
to 269,136/. in 1893, in the first year more than a sixth, and in 
the last two years about a fifth and fourth, were absorbed in 
expenditure on rates, taxes, and insurance, agency and manage- 
ment, law charges and repairs and improvements. It is unfortu- 

7 In the accounts of one College, under the heading of Investments, a sum of 
7,459. in 18838, 1,5827. in 1892, and a similar sum in 1893, are included as pay- 
ments to Sinking Funds for Liquidation of Loans. _ These sums are not comprised 
in the table. In the accounts of another College similar sums, not included in the 
table, are given, viz., 2332. in 1883, 2372. in 1892, and 2372. also in 1893. If 


these sums be taken into account, the totals would be for 1883 33,268/., 1892 
38,194/7., and 1893 35,1891. 
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nately impossible to distinguish in the published accounts between 
the sums which should be properly debited to land and house 
property respectively, and the figures for Agency do not include 
the stipends of College officials, such as the Estates Bursars, who 
are concerned with the management of the College property, while 
capital expenditure® upon Repairs and Improvements, as opposed 
to expenditure out of income, is excluded from the heading given 
in the accounts, and appears under another category in a separate 
schedule. 

Yet, as they stand, the figures are significant. The expenditure 
on Repairs and Improvements alone amounts in 1883 to about an 
eleventh, and in 1892 and 1893 to an eighth of the receipts; and, 
if we add to the four items the charges for Hstate Loans, which 
have been incurred for capital expenditure on improvements in 
the past, the totals will amount to 66,112/., 80,889/., and 79,869). 
on receipts (excluding the Dividends) of 281,611/., 281,767/., and 
269,136/. respectively. If we add again to these figures the charge 
for Fine Loans, which is unquestionably a burden upon the 
Collegiate revenues—and a burden® imposed in view of a prospec- 
tive increase in income—we find that in 1885 more than a quarter, 
and in 1892 and 1893 more than a third, of the receipts were thus 
intercepted; and these results, it must be remembered, are reached 
without bringing into account those deductions for abatements 
which are included in the case of certain Colleges under the 
heading of ‘‘ Other Expenditure.” The figures, we repeat, are 
significant as illustrating the extent of the outgoings upon real 
property and the difference between gross and net receipts; and 
it will be noticed that they do not exhibit any diminution propor- 
tioned to a fall in income extending over many years, nor do they 
decrease in relation to the disasters of a specially bad year like 
1893. The burden grows heavier rather than lighter, and it is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that bad years mean pressure on 
both sides—a diminished revenue and an increasing expenditure. 
So far at least as these figures go, the measure of relief afforded 


§ This amounted in 1883 to some eighteen thousand pounds, in 1892 to some 
twelve, and in 1893 to some fourteen thousand pounds. The expenditure would 
generally be defrayed by raising a loan. 

9 The total indebtedness of the Colleges was in 1883 some eight hundred and 
thirty-six thousand pounds, and in 1893 some eight hundred and twenty-two 
thousand pounds. ‘The original indebtedness, as given in 1883, seems to have 
been about eight hundred and forty thousand pounds. The indebtedness is, of 
course, continually changing as fresh loans are incurred for new improvements, 
while old loans are discharged. The increased burden of expenditure in the later 
years may be partly ascribed to the termination of the Beneficial Leases, under 
which the tenant, and not the Colleges, executed the repairs (see note ° above). 
The Fine Loans also have been contracted to compensate the existing beneficiaries 
for the immediate loss of the fines. 
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to land and houses, as respects their payments to Income Tax, in 
the Budget of 1894, appears to be justified, and, we may perhaps 
add, more than justified. 


Vil.—Tase Errects or THE DEPRESSION. 


We may now proceed to attempt to form some conception of 
the manner in which this fall in income has been met by the 
Colleges. We shall only be able to reach a tentative solution of 
the problem ; for the figures of the published accounts, here as 
elsewhere, admit alone of broad conclusions. Although the head- 
ings are uniform, it is impossible to be sure that the items are in 
each case similarly composed. This difficulty might be aptly 
illustrated by the table, which we have just examined. As we 
have noticed, the figures for abatements are in the case of some 
Colleges placed under the last item of expenditure, whereas in the 
case of other Colleges they do not appear under this heading, but 
are included by way of a deduction in the first item of the receipts. 
One College, again, reckons under the heading of Quit Rents and 
Rent Charges in 1883 a sum of over 1,700l. for percentages paid by 
tenants on improvements ; and it may with reason be supposed that, 
if other Colleges were receiving such percentages, they were included 
in the item of Receipts from Lands. The item, once more, of 
‘Other Receipts”? includes in the case of one College “ manorial 
‘‘ dues,” in that of another “ roads and sewers construction rates,” 
and in that of a third the “profit on the cultivation of vacant 
“‘farms,” while the item of ‘‘Other Expenditure” similarly includes, 
as we have seen, in the case of some Colleges, abatements of rent, 
and in that of others “incidental payments by agents” and 
‘special benefactions”’ of large amounts. The figures, therefore, 
can only be safely used if caution is exercised, and no attempt 
made to pass from broad deductions to detailed conclusions. But, 
for reasons that we have previously advanced, the inferences, 
which we have sought to establish, are, we believe, within and not 
outside the mark. 

Yet greater caution is required in the next and concluding 
stage of our inquiry. Colleges are, as is generally known, educa- 
tional institutions; and the Collegiate revenues are appropriated, 
after deducting the expenses incidental to the management of the 
property and to the maintenance of the buildings and establish- 
ment, to the emoluments of Heads, Fellows, Scholars, and Exhibi- 
tioners. We may therefore expect to discover some measure of 
the effects of the depression by comparing the amounts paid to the 
Heads, the Fellows, and the Scholars and Exhibitioners of the 
Colleges, as they appear in the published accounts. In the schedule 
of these accounts we find under Internal Expenditure that the 
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headings numbered (10), (11), and (12), refer to the payments to 
the Head of the College, to the Fellows, and to the Scholars and 
Exhibitioners respectively, and to these headings we should 
properly add that numbered (17), and described as ‘‘ The Exhibition 
“Fund.” We may supplement this information by comparing the 
numbers of the Fellows and the Scholars and Exhibitioners at 
the different periods as stated in the University Calendar. 

But, in examining the figures, there are several considerations 
of importance to be borne in mind. For the external receipts are 
not the only source from which the maintenance of the Heads, the 
Fellows, and the Scholars and Exhibitioners is derived. The 
Colleges are in possession of certain Trusts, and a heading’ of 
Receipts from Trust Funds appears in the published accounts. It 
is not possible to determine from the accounts what proportion of 
these receipts is applied to the emoluments of the Heads, Fellows, 
and Scholars and Hxhibitioners, and what proportion is devoted 
to other objects, such as the Chapel, the Library, the College 
Officers, the Tuition, or the Building Fund. But there is no 
doubt that some part of the emoluments is provided from this 
source, and therefore it may be that a deficiency in the revenue 
from External Receipts may be counterbalanced by an increase in 
the Receipts from Trust Funds. 

_ It is also impossible to determine from the published accounts 
what part of the Internal Receipts is applicable, or has been 
applied, to meet such items of Internal Expenditure as the 
emoluments of the Heads, Fellows, and Scholars and Exhibitioners. 
The insuperable difficulties of arriving with any accuracy at these 
particulars prevent us from showing how the diminution in the 
External Receipts has affected the payments to the Chapel and 
Library, to the College Officers, and to the Building Fund. All 
that we can with safety affirm is that in all probability a large 
part of such expenditure is defrayed from the Internal Receipts, and 
that in all probability also the main source of the emoluments of 
the Heads, the Fellows, the Scholars, and Exhibitioners, is to be 
found in the External Receipts. 

But we encounter a fresh difficulty when we turn to the pay- 
ments for University Purposes, included under the heading lettered 
C in the accounts. These comprise payments to Professors, 
including Fellowships held by Professors, and such payments 
should manifestly be brought into account when we are measuring 
the effects of the depression. For a similar reason the contribution 
to the Common University Fund should be included, as the amount 
of this contribution is determined in the main by the net External 


10 See schedule given below, Item C. 
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Receipts of the Colleges, although such receipts are calculated in 
a different way from that shown in the published accounts. 

Such, then, are a type of the difficulties to be faced in this 
part of our inquiry, and we can only hope to arrive at the broadest 
conclusions. But the enumeration of these very difficulties tends 
to prove that our conclusions here, as in the earlier portion of the 
paper, will be within and not outside the mark, and that the 
figures will not reveal the full extent of the depression. For the 
external receipts include other species of revenue besides agricul- 
tural property, and the emoluments of the Heads, Fellows, and 
Scholars and Exhibitioners, are partly derived from other sources 
than these external receipts. The Colleges are, in fact, to some 
extent in the same position as great landlords, who are enabled to 
meet losses on their agricultural estates by the income derived 
from their urban property and from their investments in the funds 
and in industrial and commercial enterprises. But the loss is none 
the less important on that account. The following schedule and 
tables will illustrate this part of our inquiry. 


Schedule of Internal Receipts and Expenditure, &c., in con- 
tinuation of the schedule given above (p. 40). 


General Account I. (Revenue.) 


RECEIPTS. 
B. Internal. 3s 20aR 


(1.)' Admission Mees  iiencses.- seers sre cks Seem a 
(2.) Degree Fees ...cccsshsfeinss se .scen: eee 
(3.) College Dues and Establishment Charges .... 
(4.). Tuition Fees °.2:..0..2sdsdanee ed eee 
(5.) Room "Rents: ...../.5,ieesaecs teen 
(6.) Profits in Buttery, Kitchen, &e. .................... 


(7.) Other sources (describing them)  ................ 


C. rom Trust Funds 


POCO Oe eee eee ee HOO es ees eee e Ere H HEE FEE OHEH EH OO nt enene 


D. From Sale of Stocks 


Pee eee Fee e ees Here eee eee ee eee: OHOEREOHE REE ESL EH Oe 
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PAYMENTS. 
B. Internal." 


(1.) Charges in respect of Building Loans............ 


(2.) Rates, Taxes, and Insurance on College} 
Buildings and Premises csecscsssscsssssseeece J 


(3.) Maintenance and Repairs of College 
Buildings and Premises..........0...ssseeees 


(4.) Chapel Services and Choir Fund.............000 
Basia enck-foncccecscincsassaiccteorsateses enneeces 
RE eG CTV ATIGS, sc cocsep sete csernccavonenseseoversnscesaenens 
RPE TAMA IOWATICES © ..0a00c.-nssecnbecsonnnnce-oeronenencos cues 
(8.) College Hntertainmentt..........0....:scscsssoresereees 
(9.) Maintenance of Establishment in College .... 
i eee Headrot the College ..............cscscesssoescsee 
10D) TUG INSIIES cael eRe aera erase aes Monee 
eee GN ict eiesncgecseonssos sovesnsncveepsenenee 
(18.) College Officers ....... SR SLRS PO fee 
PPE OME IO UNC... c.ves.cs-sssncans.sasesesscvonaesacenss 
RIE CTGIO 5 ccc etacessencensesessstseensoveensnincveses 
MME, | sconc0anci-sdsevcsnseseshes, eeeanoneowsonnee 
EZ IDTTION HONG —o...50-.s0c.ccnsressssnegensrtanees 
(18.) Other Internal Expenditure (describing it) 


I CEEIUY EP ULDOSES .2en-..ccesscoeo-nsorvacccnevesnecennessssecencegens 


Cm eCommon University Fund. ........swssesesseserees 

(2.) Professors, including Fellowships held by } 
alee! See aoe 

See orversiby Purposes Fund  .........:..s0eeserense 

aif Pp 

(4.) Other Expenditure on University neg: 
eID 025. accnsesdeeswodvivevsneanctvace cd 

D. Investments .............. cos CEE Se ee Reet 





1 The items under this head should include payments out of Trust Funds as 
well as payments out of Corporate Funds. (Note by the Commission.) 
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XI.—WNumber and Emoluments of Fellows, Scholars and Exhibitioners, 
1883 and 1893. 





Fellows. Scholars and Exhibitioners. 





Number. Payments. Number. Payments. 








1883. | 1893.| 1883. | 1893. | 1883.| 1893.|; 1883. | 1893. 























£ £ £ £ 








University ........ II 9 2,989 | 2,501 | 26 29 1,628 | 1,956 
Balhol Rain 13 13 2,004 | 1,883 63 57 3,532 | 3,107 
Merton ¥ .ce- es. 21 19 6,325 | 6,450 22 29 1,826 | 2,113 
Mixeter .ac.cseene 11 9 2,646 | 1,780 | 34 35 2,197 | 2,666 
COP OLR res atecsate: ey 14 2,666 | 1,881 | 16 ee, 1,474 | 1,486 
Queen's .......0000: 14 13 3,523 | 3,015 | 42 63 4,232 | 5,186 
ING Wattdteeseccssctvene 23 25 6,656 | 6,641 |, 36 a2 3,605 | 3,417 
COLI pos sc toenets 9 IO 3,569 | 2,265 | 22 25 LL757) (432 
‘AN Sauls..c....... 28 | 34 |12369| 8949] 4 i 130 | 362 
Magdalen ........ 24 28 |10,851 |10,615 | 30 40 2,896 | 3,416 
Brasenose ........ 10 13 3,011 | 3,516 | 25 43 895 956 
GOP DUS. fi sclere cess 14 14 5,452 | 4,779 | 33 39 2,380 | 2,747 
Christ Church 29 20 6,702 | 7,256 | 82 79 6,060 | 5,061 
TERE Caesesersssce. 9 10 2,035 | 2,525 19 32 1,930 | 2,286 
MiohW'S §s..;.... 18 17 4,544 | 4,822 | 30 39 3,177 | 3,282 
AOA gh aan 12 10 3,021 | les. eor tema 25 3,842 | 3,850 
Wadham............ 11 8 1,787: 1-4;200 es 17 1,412 | 1,794 
Pembroke ........ 9 | 19724 1.575 10a Ne| 1,435 | 2,061 
Worcester ........ 12 8 1,398 400 | 24 29 950 | 1,500 

otal ‘s,..%. 291 | 290 |83,820 |74,749 | 570 | 658 |44,776 | 48,378 





The Fellows and Scholars include all those enumerated in the Calendar 
but some of the emoluments may be charged upon Trust Funds. 

The payments to Fellows include the payments to Professors (including 
Professor Fellows), and the payments to Scholars and Exhibitioners include the 
payments to Exhibition Funds. 





These tables do not furnish such demonstrative evidence of 
the effects of agricultural depression as we might have expected ; 
and the explanaticn ‘is probably to be sought in the considerations to 
which we have called attention, The Hxternal Receipts them- 
selves do not consist wholly of the revenue obtained from landed 
property, and the emoluments of the Heads, Fellows, Scholars, and 
axhibitioners are not derived solely from those External Receipts. 
If due account be taken of these considerations, and especially of 
the increase which we noted before in the receipts from house 
property,” the figures are more significant than they might seem. 
From Table X we learn that the payments to the Heads of the 
Colleges bave fallen from 22,811. in 1883 to 20,g05/. in 1893. 
This represents a diminution of 1,g00/., or a decrease of some 8 or 


12 T.e,, more than 20,0000. 
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g per cent. We should naturally not expect to find so great a 
decline in this item as in that which comprises the payments to the 
Fellows. The stipends of the Heads, like those of many of the 
Fellows, are fixed in amount; and, though hard necessity may 
require a pro rata diminution in such emoluments—and in certain 
instances they are intended to fluctuate, at any rate to some 
extent—yet it would seem more probable that the depression 
would be ultimately met by a diminution in numbers, than by a 
decrease in emoluments nominally fixed. This reduction in 
numbers is not possible of course in the case of the Heads as it is 
in that of the Fellows; and here it can be effected alone as vacan- 
cles occur. 

Accordingly the total number of Fellows, as stated in the 
University Calendar for those Colleges which are included in the 
table, has only fallen from 291 in 1883 to 290 in 1893. In this 
number, however, are included Professor Fellows, who hold their 
Fellowships by virtue of their Professorships, and some cases of 
Fellows receiving no emoluments.” The figures, therefore, con- 
tained in the second and (especially) the seventh columns of 
Table X must be taken as referring to a smaller number of 
Fellows than those which we have just enumerated, and it 
may be noted that the change in this number-is the result 
of a diminution in the case of g Colleges and an increase 
in that of 6.% The figures show a fall from 70,980/. in 1883 
to 59,715/. in 1893. This fall represents a diminution of some 
11,000/., or a decline of some 15 or 16 per cent. If we add the 
payments to Professors (including Fellowships held by Professors) 
which are comprised under the head of Contributions to University 
Purposes, the fall becomes one of 10 per cent., and amounts to 
some g,000l. 

Passing next to the Scholars and the Hxhibitioners, we find 
an increase in number from 570 in 1883 to 658 in 1893, and am 
increase in payments from 37,438/. in 1883 to 39,693/. in 1893. 
This increase represents an addition of 2,255/., and, if we add to 
the figures those for the Exhibition Fund (which may not indeed 
be necessarily paid to Exhibitioners during the actual year, but 
may be also in part accumulations made with a view to such 
payments in the future), the increase becomes one of 3,602/., and 
the figures stand at 44,776/. in 1883 and 48,378/. in 1893. Thus 
the total payments to Heads, Fellows, Scholars, and Exhibitioners, 


18 Tt is probable also that, as Fellowships on an older footing, with larger 
emoluments, have fallen vacant, their places have been taken by new Fellowships 
of smaller amounts, or by Fellowships attached to Professorships. 

44 The increase has amounted to seventeen, and the decrease to eighteen 
Fellows, 
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and to Exhibition Funds, amount to 138,567/. in 1883 and to 
128,998. in 1893. The diminution represents a fall of some 
7 per cent., or a sum of 9,965/. 

It may, however, be the case that the increased payments to 
the Scholars, and possibly also the diminished payments to the 
Heads and Fellows, have been partly made from Trusts and 
Special Funds. We find that the receipts from these have in- 
creased from 24,076/. in 1883 to 26,488/. in 1893. But against 
this increase of 2,412/. we have to set an increase in the Con- 
tributions to University Purposes. The amount paid to Pro- 
fessors (including Fellowships held by them) has grown from 
12,8407, in 1883 to 15,034/. in 1893. The contributions to the 
Common University Fund have increased from 207/. to 4,334l., 
although on the other hand the payments under the heading of 
University Purposes Fund have, according to the published 
figures,” diminished from 3,695/. in 1883 to 307/. in 1893. But 
the item of ‘‘Other Purposes” has grown from nil to 899/., and 
the Total Contributions to University Purposes have increased 
from 16,7422. in 1883 to 20,574/. in 1893. This represents an 
increase of 3,832/, and the addition of the contributions for 
University Purposes to the payments to the Head, Fellows, 
Scholars and Exhibitioners, and to the Exhibition Fund, increases 
the figures for 1883 to 155,309/., and those for 1895 to 149,572/. 
The fall between the two years becomes thus one of 5,737/., and, 
if we add to this the increase in the receipts from Trust Funds, 
the result is a sum of 8,149/., representing a fall of 5 per cent. 

We might apply to these figures the process pursued in former 
tables, and exclude from the computation the figures for those 
three Colleges, which have been previously distinguished as 
exhibiting an increase in revenue. By doing so we obtain the 
following results. These three Colleges show an increase in the 
payments to Scholars and Exhibitioners, and to Exhibition Funds, 
of 868/., a growth in the Contributions to University Purposes of 
4,263/7., or more than the total increase, a diminution in the 
payment to the Heads of 794/., and a diminution in the payments 
to Fellows of 2,650/. Thus they contribute altogether an increase 
of 1,687/., and their receipts from Trust Funds have diminished 
to the extent of 34/. The exclusion, therefore, of these three 
Colleges would make the fall between 1883 and 1893 about 


1° In the case of one College (see note + on Table IX) a sum of 2,261/, appears 
in 1883 amongst the contributions to University purposes, and, as the heading 
under which this is placed disappears in 1884, and the total contributions appear 
as 4,937/., compared with 6,522/. in 1883, the sum should perhaps be excluded 
from the total for 1883. This deduction would make the increase in 1893 some 
six thousand pounds, and the fall for all payments some ten thousand. 
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10,000/., or about 8 per cent., as compared with a diminution, 
previously ascertained, of 8,000/., or some 5 per cent. 

The figures for some particular Colleges illustrate the im- 
portance of the results produced by excluding the more prosperous 
Colleges. Most of the Colleges exhibit an increase in the pay- 
ments to Scholars and Exhibitioners and to Exhibition Funds, 
although one College shows a diminution of 1,000/., or some 16 per 
cent. Most of the Colleges also show a decline in the payments 
to Fellows, but some of the examples of this decline in Table XI 
are remarkable. There are instances where the diminution has 
amounted to 25 per cent., there are others where as much as 
33 per cent. has been reached, and in one case as large a percent- 
age as 66 has been approached. With regard to the contributions 
to University Purposes, again, most of the Colleges exhibit an 
increase, and in some instances this increase has been considerable; 
but one College shows a diminution of little less than half. It is 
such instances as these which prove the reality of the depression ; 
and they are apt to be concealed among the mass of figures. 

In conclusion, it should be noted again, that, with the exception 
of the earlier tables, we have not brought into account the figures 
for the University as distinct from the Colleges, and that only those 
Colleges are included, which possess, and publish accounts of, 
External Receipts. The Colleges of Hertford and Keble are 
_ accordingly excluded, together with the still surviving Halls. 











Discussion on Mr. Pricr’s PApEr. 


Mr. R. H. Rew said that the figures brought forward that evening 
certainly tended to prove the fact, now generally recognised, that 
the decrease in the incomes of owners of land was of serious 
proportions. Mr. Price had pointed out the difficulty in estimating 
from the materials before him what had been the precise effect of 
the depression, but it might be gathered that he estimated the 
average decrease, in the case of the colleges of Oxford, at about 
25 per cent. between 1883 and 1893. He would like to know 
what parts of the country were represented in the figures. The 
effects of the depression, as measured by the fall in rents, pre- 
sented very varied results, according to the part of the country 
considered. If the land belonging to the Oxford colleges were 
unequally distributed throughout the country, the average might 
not be at all representative of the country at large. He would 
also have liked more information as to the outlay for repairs and 
improvements, as to which the author had unfortunately been 
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unable to separate lands and houses. For this reason it was not 
possible to compare the figures under this head with those on 
purely agricultural estates. Some figures which he had the 
honour of laying before the Royal Commission on Agriculture, 
showed that on one large estate the annual outlay on general 
repairs and maintenance had ranged from 13°3 to 18:2 per cent. of 
the gross rental in the years 1890 to 1893, and on another large 
estate from 20°9 to 360 per cent. during the same period. He 
was glad to find that Mr. Price did not venture upon prophecy, 
for after the fall which had taken place between 1893 and 1894 it 
seemed hopeless to say that they had reached the bottom of the 
depression. It appeared indeed that it was impossible at present 
to obtain statistics which were not immediately subject to correc- 
tion by reason of a further fall in prices and rents. 


Right Hon. G. J. Saaw-Lerevre said that the conclusions were 
rather obscured by the inclusion of lands let on beneficial leases, 
which had come into the hands of the colleges during the period 
dealt with. After subtracting the three colleges which had been 
benefited by the falling in of these lands, it would seem that there 
had been during the ten years a diminution of about 20 per cent. 
On the whole he thought the experience of the colleges was rather 
favourable as compared with that of many other land-owners, and 
was probably due to the fact that their estates were widely spread 
over the whole country, some perhaps in Wales, where rents had 
fallen very little, or in the western counties, where the fall had 
been comparatively inconsiderable. ‘The colleges had apparently 
also been fortunate in possessing a considerable amount of house 
property, many of the leases of which had fallen in. An unfavour- 
able item was the increased cost of repairs. The figures dated 
only from 1883, whereas the depression had commenced at least 
four years earlier. He would ask Mr. Price whether he could not 
get the figures for the five preceding years, so that a real estimate 
might be formed of the fall in rents due to the depression which 
began in 1879. So far as the figures went, the average fall 
appeared very much the same as was shown by the valuations for 
income tax and for assessments for local rating (about 18 to 20 per 
cent.) over the whole country. Further information was very 
desirable on some points, such as whether the colleges had a large 
proportion of land unlet, whether there had been great changes in 
tenancy, whether many sales had been effected during the interval, 
and at what price. These facts would throw a great deal of light 
on the general condition of agriculture. 


Mr. R. HE. Turnputt said that the estates on the whole appeared 
to have been economically managed, and that the fall in rents was 
much less than might have been expected, considering the great 
fall in prices. He did not look upon 1883 as in any sense a 
year of depression. The capital of English farmers was largely 
invested in live stock, and live stock in 1883 was selling at very 
satisfactory prices: 10s. per stone of 14 lbs. was a common price 
for high class beef, and rod. to 1s. per lb. for well fed wether 
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mutton, while good butter sold readily by contract for 1s. 6d. per lb. 
If these figures were compared with present prices it would be seen 
that the fall in rent would, to correspond, have to be very much 
greater than the percentage named by Mr. Price (25 per cent.). 
If we were to judge solely by the figures in the ‘ Agricultural 
Returns for the United Kingdom,” we might, in consequence of 
the reduced number of cattle and sheep in this country, look for a 
large increase in the price of stock next year, and it might in that 
case be reasonable to expect rents to rise. But it was a fact that 
the price of meat depended now on the quantity of stock, not in 
the kingdom only, but also in Greater Britain. He had that day 
been reading a circular by Messrs. Weddell and Co., which pointed 
out that there had in the last ten years been a large increase in the 
accommodation for bringing carcases from Australia and America, 
and that before the end of 1895 we should probably be able to 
store a million carcases at one time in this country. Therefore 
although the stock in this country was short, there would with 
increased facilities be very strong competition from abroad. He 
thought that English farmers were perfectly able to compete with 
those in any other country, if they only put their shoulders to the 
wheel, and were given a fair field. 


Mr. F. B. Garnett said that the decrease in the value of lands 
as ascertained for the purposes of income tax assessment was 
larger for the year 1882-83 than at any other period during the 
last fifteen years, being 2,779,421/. The value of lands assessed 
had reached its maximum in 1879-80, being 51,671,448/.; and from 
that year to the next year of new assessment, viz., 1882-83, there 
was a fall of 3,389,772/. The decreases in the value of land 
during the last four years of the period referred to, had been much 
less than in the four years immediately preceding, the amounts of 
decrease having been in 1889 478,000/., in 1890 459,000/., in 1891 
248,000/., and in 1892 325,000l., but these were not years of new 
assessment in the country, and the statistics of the new assessment 
for 1893-94 have not yet been published. The decrease on the 
whole country from 1879-80 to 1892-93 inclusive had been esti- 
mated at 13,402,856/., being something over 25 per cent., but the 
property of the Oxford Colleges did not appear to have suffered in 
the same proportion. 


Mr. A. J. Spencer said that, as assistant commissioner, he had, 
in May, 1894, made inquiries on behalf of the Royal Commission 
on Agricultural Depression in Oxfordshire and Berkshire, and had 
found that land in those two counties had generally fallen in 
value considerably more than appeared from the figures given by 
Mr. Price. He had also been to several bursars of Oxford colleges, 
and obtained figures from them with regard to farms in the 
neighbourhood of Oxford, which showed that rentals had fallen 
much more in the case of some colleges than in others. Land 
belonging to colleges did not appear on the whole to have fallen 
in value quite so much as other land. He had expected that the 
opposite would prove to be the case, for it was said that colleges 
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were rather “‘squeezable,” and would be most unwilling to have 
land thrown on their hands, whereas many ordinary landlords 
were in a position to farm the ]and themselves rather than take a 
tenant at too reduced a rent. But the agent who managed most 
of the college lands had told him that it was not so, nor did he 
himself find it to be the case. In one instance be found a farmer 
paying Ios. per acre more for college land than he did for 
adjoining land of precisely the same description belonging to an 
ordinary landlord. Why that was so he could not say. The 
explanation might be that the colleges were more popular land- 
lords, and had the reputation of treating their tenants with 
considerable liberality. Their estates were certainly well managed, 
and they had capital to fall back upon, which they could utilise in 
repairs and improvements. Buildings on college farms, so far as 
he saw, were very well kept up. 


Mr. R. C. Ricuarps wished to deprecate the use of the term 
‘“aoricultural depression.” He thought the term misleading, 
because, looking to the other trades of the country, he could not 
see that there had been greater depression in agriculture than, for 
instance, in cotton spinning. What had happened was a great 
fall in prices. From the experience he had gathered when making .- 
inquiries in connection with the Labour Commission, he was bound 
to say that where the same amount of capital, intelligence, and 
energy had been applied to land as to other industries, the result 
had not been so disastrous, and such farmers had little complaint 
to make. The fall in the value of good land had not been so 
great as that in the value of bad, a fact which bore out a state- 
ment made by Major Cragie some years ago, that farmers did not 
use enough capital, and that they had been impoverished. ‘That 
pointed to the fact that farmers had heen paying a rent which the 
land could no longer bear, and land was suffering more than it — 
ought through the farmers having been impoverished at an earlier 
period. In other words, if the rents had been adjusted earlier on 
an economic basis, land would not be suffering to-day to the extent 
it actually did. Certain indications now however seemed to point 
to a change; the value of land, as shown by the sales at Token- 
house Yard recently, seemed to be improving. Another favourable 
sign was that many large estate owners, who had sufficient capital, 
found that it paid them to farm their land themselves ; it seemed 
therefore that they had reached a point at which the owners would 
stand out for higher rents, and that they were probably near the 
bottom of the depression. 


Mr. A. E. Bateman said that he had the misfortune to be a 
small landowner in several counties, and that his experience was 
very much worse than that of the Oxford colleges. The latter 
had evidently suffered less than the small landowners; and one 
speaker had attributed this to the popularity of the colleges as 
landlords. If they were popular, it showed very good manage- 
ment. It was not that people liked paying money to colleges, for 
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he had formerly had to inquire into the corn averages (when the 
corn returns were under the Board of Trade), and he remembered 
that in several places in Essex where the tithes were payable to 
Oxford colleges, the farmers had told him that they did not like 
paying to the colleges, because a gentleman came down and took 
away the money, whereas the parson spent it in the parish. 
When an individual possessed a large estate he employed a special 
agent who knew his business thoroughly, but a college possessing 
only a moderate quantity of land in several counties was dependent 
on local advice, and could not afford in any case to have land 
thrown on its hands. Under these circumstances he thought that 
it was very creditable that the Oxford colleges had only a loss of 
some 25 per cent. 


The CHairMAN (Mr. F. Henpriks) said that he quite concurred 
in what was evidently the general consensus of opinion of the 
meeting, that the colleges of Oxford had not suffered so much 
from the effects of the remarkably great fall of the last ten years 
in the rental of agricultural Jand as the country as a whole. It 
was not quite clear, however, whether Mr. Price’s statistics gave 
the exact particulars, distinguishing the purely agricultural from 
the other sources of revenue so as to show for that class of 
property what the total diminution had been. Mr. Price’s Table II 
showed that the reduction in the whole net rental, from all classes 
of property, between 1884 and 1893, was 144 per cent.; but further 
on he had stated that more than 20,000/. of income was derived 
from funded property and dividends. This meant, of course, 
income from consols and other Government securities, from which 
class of property there had been during the ten years a fail in 
income of 84 per cent., owing to the diminution of interest upon 
consols from 3 per cent. to 2% per cent. And as this fall of 
82 per cent. was less than the average deduced from Mr. Price’s 
statistics, the 144 per cent. drop in the whole of the net income, 
which included dividends from the public funds, must be increased 
for other property wholly or partly agricultural. About 15 or 16 
per cent. then would represent the maximum loss all round. And 
the colleges did not seem to him to be, even in the face of this 
heavy drop in ten years, in a much worse position than if the 
whole of their endowments had been in Government securities, 
since there had already been in the latter a fall of 84 per cent., 
and another similar fall was approaching in the near future, when 
income from consols would be reduced to 235 per cent., namely, 
in 1903. So that in eight years hence the drop in income from 
funded property would amount to 16% per cent. between 1888 and 
1905. It certainly seemed that the Oxford colleges could be con- 
gratulated on their good management of their property. Something 
might perhaps be ascribed to their being corporate bodies, who 
were probably not so exacting as individuals in requiring excessive 
rentals from old tenants, and to the rents in old days having thus 
been rather under the current market rates, so that the reductions 
afterwards made would not need to be so large as in the case of 
tenants holding under private proprietors. ‘he Chairman con- 
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cluded by moving a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Price for his 
interesting and instructive paper. 


Mr. L. L. Pricn, in reply, said that he had been agreeably 
surprised to find that the colleges were considered to be popular 
iandlords, for when he had read his former paper dealing with a 
single college, an eminent agricultural authority who was present 
had expressed the opinion that a college was not the best landlord. 
It was also gratifying to find that the colleges had apparently not 
suffered so badly as other land owners. It was, however, his 
impression that Cambridge had suffered worse than Oxford, for 
the reason that the former probably possessed much more land in 
the eastern counties. He could not, without individual inquiries 
of each separate bursar, give particulars of the situation of the 
property; he believed that the great bulk lay in the counties in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Oxford, although the colleges 
undoubtedly held land over the whole kingdom. The reason why 
he had selected 1883 as his starting point was that in that year, as 
a consequence of Lord Selborne’s Commission of 1877, the colleges 
for the first time published accounts, and their methods of keeping 
accounts were probably altered. To go back further would be to 
cause a great deal of trouble to each individual bursar. Judging 
from his own college, in which he could take the figures back to 
1875, the favourable opinion expressed by speakers that evening 
would be considerably modified if the figures were carried back. 
Mr. Garnett had pointed out that 1882 and 1883 were the worst 
from the point of view of income tax returns, but the results of a 
year like 1879 would not appear in these returns until after such 
an interval. He had been asked to give an estimate of the total 
fall in the ten years. It was very difficult to eliminate the disturb- 
ing influence of the beneficial leases; he himself was inclined to 
put the fall at about 25 per cent., but this was only a rough 
impression. With regard to the outgoings on repairs, he was not 
sure that the outlay of individual landlords, given in the evidence © 
before the Commission on Agricultural depression, did not include 
capital expenditure. His own figures did not. Merely considering 
the burden from year to year, the actual expenditure from income 
and the interest on the capital expenditure alone ought to be taken 
into consideration. 


A cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Price brought the proceedings 
to a termination. 
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An Inquiry into WHEAT Prices and Wueat Suppty. 


By R. ¥. Crawrorp, Esq. 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 19th February, 1895. 


ViscouNT GRIMSTON, Vice-President, in the Chair, ] 


TuE price of wheat has been so often discussed here and elsewhere, 
that it is with some diffidence that I venture to bring the subject 
before you once more. What is called the fall in price of wheat 
is frequently used as a kind of duplex standard by which to 
determine the advantages and disadvantages accruing to different 
sections of the community. It is employed by some to fathom the 
depths of agricultural adversity, it is used by others to measure 
the height of industrial prosperity. In the view of many writers 
and diagrammarians the cause of the fall is apparently closely 
connected with the fluctuations in value of a certain metal. 
Others attribute it mainly to the machinations of a body of 
transatlantic speculators. It is not my intention to deal with 
either of these theories. The first is an intricate question beyond 
the scope of my inquiry. The second is, according to its author, 
so readily accepted, that I feel some compunction in having to 
confess that I am not yet convinced of its cogency. But it is 
because I fear that the prominence given to these two theories 
may have obscured other elements in the situation, of equal if not 
of greater importance, that I would ask you to give some consider- 
ation to the following observations relating to the fluctuations in 
the price of wheat in the twenty-five years ending with 1893, and 
to some of the circumstances connected with the supply of that 
cereal. 

‘Before proceeding to deal with the period selected it will be 
expedient to trace the course of wheat prices in the five years 
immediately preceding 1869. 

The average price of British wheat in 1864, as officially 
recorded, was 5s.—+d. per bushel. In the following year, there was 
a slight rise amounting to 23d. on the bushel. For the next three 
years prices inclined much higher owing to the bad harvests in 
Europe and America. In 1866, the average price per bushel of 
wheat was 6s. 22d.; in 1867, it had risen by nearly 2s. to 8s. —3d.; 
while the average of 1868 was only 1d. less than that of the 
preceding year. 
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Prices in the three continental countries whose ports were at 
that time practically free to wheat, viz., Belgium, the N etherlands, 
and France, followed much the same course. Indeed, it will be 
found that the average price of wheat in Belgium in the seven 
years 1863-69 corresponded exactly with the average price of 
British wheat in the same period, viz., 6s. 3d. per bushel. The 
prices in the four countries are shown below :— 


Price of Wheat per Bushel. 
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The feature of the five years we have just examined is a rise of 
60 per cent. in price, due mainly to two bad harvests in succession 
in Europe and America. According to Mr. Sauerbeck’s chart, the 
average prices of general commodities in England throughout the 
same period were on the decline. 

The course of prices since 1869 in four European markets may 
be traced on Table I in the Appendix. I propose to briefly examine 
this table, taking the first ten years in two divisions of five years 
each, and then dealing with the remaining fifteen years in one 
division. 


1869-73. 


Before the close of 1868, the price of British wheat had again 
begun to fall, and the average for the first year of the quin- 
quennium 1869-73 was 6s. -id. a bushel. A further slight decline 
was exhibited in the average for 1870, but the downward tendency 
had already received a check in the spring of that year. The 
upward current was sufficiently strong to raise the average price 
to 7s. 1d. per bushel in 1871, and for the next two years it ranged 
slightly above this level. A partial explanation of the rise is 
perhaps to be found in the Franco-German war, but a more 
reasonable explanation would be that the price of wheat rose in 
sympathy with the general inflation of prices of commodities. 
which characterised the years 1871-73. Another circumstance 
which may have influenced the price during these three years, 
was a succession of under average crops in the United Kingdom 
and in most other Huropean countries. The potency of this 
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element in the situation was, however, considerably lessened by the 
increased shipments of grain to Europe from the United States. 

In the three continental grain markets referred to above, prices 
followed much the same course as in Great Britain, though the 
very poor harvests in Belgium and the Netherlands in 1871 and 
1873 operated to give a slightly higher range to prices in those 
countries. 

There are three features in this quinquennial period worthy 
of attention. One is the change which took place in 1873 in the 
relative proportion of home grown and foreign wheat in the 
British market, the imported grain representing for the first time 
50 per cent. of the available supply. 

The second feature is the final abolition in the same year by 
Belgium of the insignificant duty on wheat, which had been 
suspended since 1871. 

The third is the demonetisation of silver in 1872-73. 


1874-78. 


The average price of British wheat in 1874 was only 44d. 
cheaper per bushel than the average of the previous year. In 
1875 it fell to 5s. 7id. per bushel. A slight rise occurred in 
1876 and continued during the next twelve months, for which the 
average was 7s. 1d. per bushel. From this point the price declined 
with little or no interruption. 

It will be seen from the table that the Belgian, Dutch, and 
French prices followed mainly i in the direction of the fluctuations 
in the British market, though prices at the Hague maintained a 
somewhat higher level throughout. Taking the four markets in 
the order in which they are given, the mean prices for the five 
years work out to 6s. 3d., 6s. 5$d.,6s. 7¢d., and 6s. 23d., respectively. 

The British crops of 1875-6-7 were all indifferent. The harvest 
ef 1876 was about 15 per cent. below the average in the United 
Kingdom, and the outturn of wheat on the continent was also 
deficient in this year. 

In 1877, the Dutch Government abolished the duty of $d. a 
bushel on imports of wheat into the Netherlands. 

The last two years of this period were disturbed by the Russo- 
Turkish war, and this should be borne in mind in considering the 


prices of 1877-78. 
1879-93. 


In the three years 1879-81, the price of wheat in Great Britain 
rose from 5s. 53d. to 5s. 8d. per bushel. The wheat crop of 1879 was 
a poor one on the continent, while in the United Kingdom the 
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harvest was the worst experienced in the century. The deficiency 
in Europe was, however, counterbalanced by an abundant harvest 
in the United States, where the yield per acre was nearly two 
bushels over the average. In each of the four years 1877 to 1880, 
the American harvests were exceptionally good, and the shipments 
of grain from the United States to Europe during these years were 
not equalled by the exports of any other period of four consecutive 
years prior to 1877 or since 1880. Consequently the failure of 
the crops in western Europe had no remarkable effect upon the 
price of wheat. Notwithstanding the fact that the British wheat . 
crop of 1879 was nearly 50 per cent. below the average, the price 
in the following year rose to the extent of ouly $d. There was 
a further rise of 13d. to 5s. 8d. in 1881. \ Taking the three years: 
1879-81, the harvests of the United Kingdom were all very deficient, 
yielding the smallest outturn of any triennial period since 1852, 
and eu the extreme rise in the annual average price was one of 
only 27d. per bushel. 

In 1867- 68, two under-average crops in Great Britain hapa 
in conjunction with low yields in the United States and we 
had a rise in price in Great Britain of nearly 33 per cent. Hleven 
years later we had three bad harvests in succession, probably the 
worst recorded in the century, counterbalanced by abundant crops: 
in the United States, and the price of British wheat remained 
practically unaffected. The facts are worthy of notice. 

Omitting 1891, the year of the Russian famine, it will 
be observed from the table, that the course of wheat prices: 
from 1882 onwards has been generally on the decline in the 
United Kingdom and other European countries whose ports are 
free for grain. The annual average price of British wheat fell 
from 5s. 73d. per bushel in 1882 to 3s. 35d. in 1895. Wheat in 
Belgium fell from 6s. to 3s. 43d., in the Netherlands it fell from 
6s. 33d. to 3s. 55d. per buskel. 

In 1891, there was a rise in the price of wheat in consequence 
of the failure of the rye crop in Russia and the prohibition of the 
exportation of wheat from that country. But the improvement 
was of short duration. The crop of that year in the United States: 
was the largest ever recorded, and exports of American grain to 
Europe in 1891-92 exceeded those of any previous fiscal year. 

Thus, in the period covered by this inquiry, allowing for the 
exceptional years 1871-74 and 1877, the price of wheat fell 45 per 
cent. in Great Britain; in Belgium it fell 44 per cent., and in 
Holland the fall was 46 per cent. It should be noted, however, 
that the greater part of the decline took place after 1882. 

The annual fluctuations in the twenty-five years may be shown 
as follows, taking the average price of 1869 as representing 100. 
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Average Annual Prices of Wheat per Bushel of 60 lbs., compared with the 
Prices of 1869 when represented by 100. 


a in nn 
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Great Britain. Belgium. Netherlands. France. 
100 100 100 100 
85 107 100 99 
118 122 118 123 
118 120 118 113 
121 127 125 124, 
116 120 119 118 
94) 94, 92 89 
96 101 97 99 
118 118 107 sw, 
96 104 100 TEE 
OL 100 91 105 
92 103 102 111 
+ 94 1038 102 107 
93 100 98 103 
86 89 86 92 
74 7a 81 86 
68 72 67 80 
64 68 67 85 
67 69 — 87 
66 70 64 92 
62 66 65 89 
66 71 69 93 
77 83 79 101 
63 70 72 88 
55 56 54, 72 





Units corrected. 





The check to the fall of price in France in 1886 was due to an 
increase of the duty on wheat in 1885 from 17d. to 73d. per bushel. 
There was a further addition of 5;d. to the duty in 1887, which 
Was again increased by 5id. in 1894, so that every bushel of 
foreign wheat entering French ports now pays a duty of roughly 
Is. 6d. 

The effect of the fall in price on the cultivation of wheat in 
the United Kingdom has manifested itself in an almost un- 
interrupted decline of about 50 per cent. in the acreage devoted 
to this cereal, while the home production has fallen from 3 


bushels per head in 1869-71, to 13 bushels per head in 1891-93. 
(See Table II, Appendix.) 


WHEAT SUPPLY. 


The main features of the supply of wheat in the United 
Kingdom over the entire period embraced within my inquiry and 
for some earlier years, are shown below :— 
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Average Supply | Proportion 
Nad Average Average ee ee lo pee 
Period. | Acreage. Ponaiiiee eo Imports less Ai Sapa idedulediire Net Imports 
Supply. Exports. 2 Bushels per to 
Acre for Seed). | Total Supply. 
Acres. Bshls. Bshls. Bshls. Bshls. 

1864-66 | 3,664,511 | 29,911,773 | 122,583,088 | 53,393,880 | 175,976,968 5°64 30°34 
65-67 | 3,649,655 | 30,147,874 | 105,228,672 | 59,426,232 | 164,654,904 5°22 36°09 
66-68 | 3,751,098 | 30,415,621} 95,857,888 | 65,724,856 | 161,582,744 5°06 40°67 
?67-69 | 3,857,977 | 30,692,462 | 102,479,552 | 74,651,192 177,180,744 5°52 42°14 
68-70 | 3,902,223 | 30,974,930 | 109,953,112 | 71,484,904 | 181,438,016 5°61 39°39 
69-71 | 3,862,202 | 31,263,502 | 118,331,777 72,870,464 | 186,202,241 5°71 AUSSI 

1870-72 | 3,814,749 | 31,562,137 | 102,227,960| 74,434,264 | 176,662,224 et 42°13 

71-73 | 3,780,281 | 31,869,142 | 95,391,376| 83,923,352 | 179,314,728 5°39 46°80 
°72-74 | 3,780,186 | 32,184,416} 90,845,848 89,739,832 | 180,585,680 5°38 49°69 
°73-75 | 3,671,704 | 32,505,941 | 94,018,952 | 97,530,968 | 191,549,920 5°66 50°91 
774-76 | 3,489,732 | 32,846,756} 90,922,528] 98,302,928 | 189,225,456 5°54 §1°95 
75-77 | 3,319,831 | 33,204,897] 87,262,744 | 107,124,504 194,387,248 5°65 55°10 
76-78 | 3,275,702 | 33,573,236 | 84,261,864 | 106,288,136 | 190,550,000 5°48 55 77 
77-79 | 3,253,064 | 33,940,757 | 85,532,640 | 119,387,936 | 204,920,576 5°84 58°26 
78-80 | 3,168,008 | 34,289,753 | 77,299,760 122,028,272 | 199,328,032 5°63 61°21 
79-81 | 3,029,794 | 34,619,977| 71,096,072 | 129,421,056 200,517,128 5°62 64°54 

1880-82 | 3,065,617 | 34,921,275 | 68,141,552 | 128,189,312 | 196,330,864 5°44 65°29 
*81-83 | 2,948,080 | 35,196,769] 75,727,128 | 138,805,616 214,532,744 5°93 64°70 
’82-84.| 2,875,923 | 35,459,879 | 77,153,688 | 135,539,848 | 212,693,536 5°88 63°72 
’ 83-85 | 2,672,320 | 35,729,395| 79,460,888 | 142,103,856 221,564,744 6°05 64°13) 
84-86 | 2,553,858 | 36,017,202 | 77,789,024 | 130,037,168 207,826,192 £63 62°57 
°85-87 | 2,432,834 | 36,308,688 | 74,867,760 | 139,032,280 | 213,400,040 5°74 65°15 
?86-88 | 2,471,212 | 36,597,091 | 72,498,128 | 138,562,048 211,060,176 5°63 65°65 
*87--89 | 2,533,431 | 36,885,383 | 72,748,176 14:7 ,092,584 | 219,840,760 5°82 66°90 
88-90 | 2,565,456 | 37,180,430) 75,508,216 | 148,526,752 | 224,034,968 5°88 66°29 
*89-91 | 2,473,463 | 37,485,519 | 75,484,600 | 154,058,984 229,543,584 5°99 G7 i 

1890-92 | 2,391,482 | 37,796,060| 73,861,352 | 164,134,904 237,996,256 6°17 68°96 
°91-93 | 2,215,355 | 38,115,017| 67,717,160 | 171,536,408 239,253,568 6°16 71°69 




















In this statement the available supply is shown for periods of 

three years. The quantities available for consumption per head 
from the home supply were obtained by assuming that in a given 
calendar year the proportion of home grown grain entering into 
the total supply would be two-thirds of the crop of the previous 
year, and one-third of the crop harvested in the year in question. 
It would have been easier and perhaps more orthodox to have 
worked the figures for cereal years, but for the purposes of 
this paper the method adopted is more suitable, and little if 
anything is lost in respect of accuracy. 

A glance at the following diagram will show that so far as the 
volume of supply is concerned, omitting 1870-73, and allowing for | 
the exceptional periods already referred to, there is no remark- 
able increase such as would induce one to say that the fall in 
price was due to over supply. There was, however, an augmenta- 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE. AVERAGE SUPPLY OF WHEAT IN THE 


UNITED KINGDOM, PER HEAD OF THE POPULATION. 


(The dark Section represents the proportion of Foreign Wheat). 
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tion in the available supply in 1881-85, and there would appear 
to have been some accumulation in the years 1889-93. 

But with respect to the relations of the volume of supply to 
prices, and apart from any changes in money, it is of course quite 
possible for the quantity available for consumption to remain 
uniform simultaneously with a fallin price. This may be brought 
about by improvements in production and in transport, and in 
connection with the latter, by the introduction of fresh areas of 
cultivation which can be profitably worked at an outlay inferior to 
that expended on the older centres of production. The displace- 
ment of the home grown wheat by foreign grain, as shown by the 
shaded portion of the above diagram, would appear to indicate 
clearly that these influences have made themselves felt in the 
United Kingdom. 

The following table shows the relative positions held by the 
United States, Russia, and India, in the wheat market of this 
‘country, representing the total supply in each period as 100. The 





Total Home United States 




















Periods. Supply. Supply. of America. Russia. Indies. vei 
1869-73... 100 54°97 16°37 13°29 0°24 15:13 
74-78... 100 46°89 25°42 8°60 2°60 16°49 
79-83... 100 34°16 40°20 6°99 5°69 eu 
84-88... 100 35°38 34°50 8°57 8°42 1213 
°89-93.... 100 29°41 36°90 11°00 8°13 14 56 








United States has been the dominant factor in the foreign supply 
throughout the twenty-five years. It is, however, the position of 
America in 1879-83, and subsequently, to which I would par- 
ticularly direct attention, as it is from this period that the fall in 
price has been practically continuous. For though it is true that 
the decline had set in prior to 1881, there were many fluctuations 
between that year and 1869. The drop was most apparent in the 
- eleven years 1882 to 1893. 

So far, then, as the supply is concerned, it has been shown that 
one-half of the bread consumed in this country in the fifteen years 
ending with 1893 was supplied by the United States, Russia, and 
India, the American supply representing a third of every loaf. In 
view of these facts, I propose now to direct the course of inquiry to 
those countries, dealing in the first instance with the United 
States. 


United States. 


The progress of wheat growing in the United States may be 
traced year by year on Table III, which has been compiled from the 
‘Reports of the United States Department of Agriculture” and 
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from the “ Statistical Abstract of the United States.” The following 
statement shows the position of the industry in triennial periods :— 
































Average Acreage. Average Production. Average Export. 

000’s of acres. 000’s of bushels. 000’s of bushels. 
A B60-7 1S icate 19,389 235,017 46,208 
Chey anne oe 22,666 271,391 69,183 
EY OTE Linoade cavers 26,762 305,966 72,324 
PLB 2A0 Pete ieacke 34,214, 441,935 166,243 
foil ats Ber eee en 37,077 423,098 _ 123,868 
784-86 ..w.seeearee 36,824 429,097 123, 205 
CBP OO Ueahoee' 37,701 440,591 102, 846 
OU raatvcceie: 38,186 493,724 145,752 
BOON ibviscssicswtas: 34,629 384,248 95,7 43 





On examination of the column of acreage in the more detailed 
table, it will be seen that from 1869 to 1877 there was on the whole 
a gradual and steady rise of the area under wheat from, roughly, 
19,000,000 to 26,000,000 acres. In 1878, there was a sudden 
increase of 6,000,000 acres, and this was followed two years later 
by another addition of 5,000,000 acres, so that in these three years 
11,000,000 acres of land were added to the wheat area. <A further 
increase of 2,000,000 acres took place between 1882 and 1884, 
which was followed by a sudden drop of 5,000,000 acres in the next 
year. From 1885 to 1889, there was again an expansion of about 
4,000,000 acres. Half of this additional surface was lost in 1890, 
but in the next year there was a gain of double the loss, the total 
area being nearly 40,000,000 acres, the largest surface ever sown 
with wheat in the United States. Within the next two years, the 
area declined by 54 million acres. 

I have purposely followed these changes in order to direct 
attention to the rapidity with which the wheat area is capable 
of being expanded and contracted. On five occasions during the 
period covered by our inquiry, the United States has, in the course 
of twelve months, expanded and contracted her acreage by from 
4 to 5 million acres, not to speak of several minor pulsations to the 
extent of a mere million of acres. 

These changes may be followed on the diagram below. The 
darker section represents the area east of the Mississippi, while 
the lighter shaded portion shows the acreage west of that river. 

It will be seen that the greatest development took place 
between 1877-80, and it is from this period that the competition 
of American wheat has made itself felt in the markets of western 
Europe. 

The harvests of 1879-81 in the European wheat importing 
countries were perhaps the poorest recorded during the century. 
The United States crops of the same period were extraordinarily 








ACREAGE OF WHEAT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


(T%e dark Section represents acreage East of the Mississippi, the light Section shows 
the acreage West of that Auver) 
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abundant; the volume of grain shipped to Europe in the three 
years 1878-9-1880-81 amounted to nearly 500 million bushels, or 
more than double the greatest quantity exported in any triennial 
period prior to 1878-79. It is since these years that wheat prices 
have been on the down grade in all the markets free to American 
grain. It is since these years that a contraction of the wheat 
acreage of the United Kingdom, the largest foreign consumer 
of American grain, has become more and more apparent. 

The development in America since 1882 has, however, not 
been uniform. From the above diagram it will be seen that the 
centre of cultivation has been constantly shifting towards the 
west. In the States beyond the Mississippi there has been an 
expansion, and this has been accompanied by a contraction in the 
eastern States. Were it possible to enter here into a closer 
analysis of these changes, it might be shown that over a large 
tract of the region east of the Mississippi a process has been in 
operation similar to that which has taken place in our own 
country. 

“Omitting the older States of New England and the Atlantic 
littoral, the distribution of the wheat-growing area, at different 
periods, will be seen from the following table :— 


Thousands of Acres. 





1869-73. | 1874-78. | 1879-83. | 1884-88. | 1889-92. 


—— ———— 

















Wisconsinissessssscssee: 1,553 1,688 1,637 1,310 930 
Tilinoiave oot. 2c: 2,213 2.413 2,901 2,187 1,855 
Michigan ...ssssssse 1,136 1,302 1,834 1,673 1,571 
Indiana «oes. 1,658 1,883 2,708 2,705 2.690 
a eee eee 1,429 1,798 2,618 2.559 2,613 
Kentucky sescccsecssees 651 699 1,091 1,108 977 


TeNNeSSEE ........s000000 954 1,416 1,275 1,224 1,059 





—_—_ —_—_ 





9,594 11,199 14,059 12,766 11,695 


















































Minnesota..........02- 2,790 3,027 3,230 
Tina... 2,820 2.620 1,262 
MIissOUPE SS. coseccc4at. 2,239 1,754 1,736 
North Dakota ... S64. 2.798 4,820 
South f,: Hee 
NeDrapks? whe iiss: 1,613 1,697 1,302 
MAVISGS™ sescwidizcisecaie.ns 193 1,061 13797 1,259 2,823 
4,278 7,729 12,123 13,155 15,173 
Cali Qraaisy: ¢ ceaasisesaes' 1,412 2,281 2,509 2,881 2,853 
Washington ............ — — 158 4.29 512 
COPE BOUE Ni ips di tenatooth 125 298 692 886 733 
1,537 2,579 3,359 4,196 4,098 
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The States showing the greatest development within the last 
ten years are the two Dakotas, Minnesota, and Kansas. In the 
first three, there was a steady annual increase in acreage until 
1892. Kansas seems to be the most elastic wheat field in the 
United States. Between 1877 and 1880, the area in this State 
jumped from one million to two million acres, between 1884 and 
1885 it fell a million acres, in the two years 1890-92 it increased 
by two million acres, and in the subsequent twelve months it fell 
nearly a million and a half acres. A reference to the table of 
wheat prices will show that these fluctuations in area in Kansas 
have followed the course of prices in European markets. When- 
ever there has been a prospect of a rise in prices, the acreage has 
leaped to meet it. A striking example is seen in the expansion 
which took place in 1890-92, when prices were expected to 
rise in consequence of the Russian famine. What has been 
said of Kansas is true of the entire wheat area of the States, 
allowing for the exceptional circumstances of the Dakotas and 
Minnesota, where the wheat area has continued to run counter to 
the current of prices since 1882. The Dakotas offer a remarkable 
example of rapid development. In 1882, the wheat area of these 
States was 720,000 acres, ten years later it was five million acres, 
or considerably more than double the acreage under the same crop 
in the United Kingdom. 

This great development of the western States after 1882, 
followed upon what has been called the railway mania of 
1880-83. : 

The following table shows the number of miles of railway in 
operation in the States west of the Mississippi in the years 1880, 
1886, and 1890, distinguishing the Dakotas, Kansas, Minnesota, 
and California :— 


Railway Mileage West of Mississippi. 
































States West of Mississippi. 1880. 1886. 1890. 
ai Ge ‘6 Miles. iis eee Miles. 
BSL NG Ht ite syssySeceaecs ote: 1,225 3,556 4,705 
BGS 8 Gate yok cso. cevvvneg sucess 3,400 5,943 8,895 
VETTIHIOSOER, =.....censeveseoeees 3,151 4,863 5,582 
SURE OTITIS, -cbawecsscsecsesecse 2,195 3,263 4,315 
RE ie cccke. oe nedeShioc op tsoses 21,589 37,847 49,299 

BL Ode) weer cise ost 31,560 55,472 72,796 





Since 1869, the average annual yield per acre of wheat in the 
United States has fluctuated between 9°86 and 14°86 bushels, with 
an average of about 11 bushels. Taking the States separately, 
the range would be from 7 to 25 bushels per acre. 
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In the ten years 1884-93, the exports of wheat from the 
United States represented about 27 per cent. of the gross pro- 
duction. Of the grain exported to Europe, about 70 per cent. is, 
as a rule, shipped to British ports. The proportion received by 
this country in 1869-73 was 92 per cent., in 1879-83 it was 63 per 
cent., but the quantity exported to the United Kingdom in the 
latter period more than trebled the shipments to the same destina- 
tion in 1869-73. 

With this brief outline of the growth and distribution of the 
wheat area, we may proceed to discuss the economic conditions 
under which the grain is cultivated and marketed, dealing in the 
first place with the cost of production. An inquiry into the 
estimated cost of growing wheat was made in 1893 by the 
Department of Agriculture of the United States, and the results 
were published in the Statistician’s report of March, 1894. Although 
estimates of the cost of cultivation should be received, as a rule, 
with caution, the figures obtained from this investigation are 
worthy of consideration, as they are stated to have been based on 
returns collected from 25,000 individual farmers and 4,000 
experts. 

The cost per acre in the different sections of the United States, 
as ascertained from the returns furnished by the farmers, varied 
from 35s. 8d. in South Dakota, to 5/. gs. gd. in the State of 
Connecticut. The averages for different sections were as 
follows :— 7 


Cost per Acre. 





Sections, 
































; pee Manures.| Seed. Labour. | Marketing. Total. 

Seedumss Usless a. oases da. Sus be sa. ds 

New England................ 46 S18 ~45)-940 |} 1-16-11 5 34/4 4 38 
Middle States............... UGeeoseol 6 \,bel0e iol 8 02), 378 | 3:15: °9 
Southern States ..0.0....... hie ie S44) or 10k, eOelS) bk} es 324.2 5 7 
Western States* ........ imine fee oso 10s ele OF Zo) 2 9° °|.2 °° b 4b 
Mountain region ........ Pome jel lec) Selle il 77.10 | 6. 7 |.3: 5,10 
Pacific States .2.....1:..000. PomeotLOvl, | 4ecae (1, 8) 92) -5 54/218 38 
Average for the | a 
United States........ } ee eee e101 8s ae) 2) Be 85 





* Includes fourteen States, viz.: West Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, and North Dakota. 





On the average yield per acre of the four years 1890-93, the 
cost of cultivation per imperial bushel for the entire United 
States, according to the above estimate, would be about 3s. rod. 
In South Dakota, where the average yield in good seasons 
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is about 134 bushels per acre, the estimated cost of production 
works out to 2s. 8d. For California, the cost of cultivation on the 
average yield of the four years 1890-93 represents an outlay of 
3s. 10d. per bushel. In the section shown as Western States in 
the above statement, the cost of producing a bushel of wheat on 
the average yield of 1890-93 would be 3s 3d. Two-thirds of the 
wheat crop of the United States is grown in this section, and J 
am disposed to regard the cost of production in this region as 
being a significant factor in determining the price both in the 
American markets and in Great Britain. 

As regards the price of wheat in the United States, a table is 
given below showing the gold price of standard quality grain at 
Chicago and New York in the twenty-five years 1869-93 :— 





New York. 
y Chicago. a “ Milwaukee Club,” 1862-73. _ * 
ear. No. 2 Spring Wheat. * No. 2 Chicago ecg Spring, 
“No. 2 Red Winter,” 1890-91. 

Per bushel. Per bushel. 

oR S. d. 

ULSD bk ee ae 43 4, Wt 

URE oe laa 3 65 A, 64 

“HL RN eG A 48 5 BE 

1 we 5 OL 
40h) 5 Se en 4, 12 5 6 

“pS a oo Paet 4 103 
Ths eR ee ee 3 7 4 A, 

7s). Sipe een en 4, 1 A, 43 

Ud POE co. ok scee ee 4 102 5 94 
Lf nS Sx ty eee tw 4, § 

VAs 0 SERENE 2 4, - 4A 8> 
i Be fell BA 4; 3 5 - 

SLs Ae 4 th} 5 24 

“Sia Rae 4 83 5 t 

“EM og Se ri 4, 1 4 

ON. oe! 3. 4 3 t 
oS} a ee eee 3 42 3 9 

51 oF SRE Se ae 33 1 3 e 

“ef bic tre ae Oe 3 —4 3 64 
“S1e) AE ea 3 iz 8 +a 
TSO. cola) ae ee 3 5 3 10 

MO Ene susyseenncas ns 3 vf 38 11% 

“SH: ox NS ii 3 103 4 Z 

Be Noise d «sew et 3 2 — 
2 ae Sodttes: 2 9 — 





Taking the prices at Chicago, and bearing in mind the 
estimated cost of production in the group of Western States 
tributary to that market, it is difficult to see how it could have 
paid farmers in that region to cultivate wheat for sale at prices so 
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low as those of 1884-87 and 1892. It may be noted, however, that 
immediately after the drop in 1883-84 and in 1892, there was a 
shrinkage in the wheat acreage of several States west of the 
Mississippi, and in others the process of extension ceased. The 
contraction in 1885 and 1892 may be plainly seen in the above 
diagram. 

It may be of interest to compare the prices in the two cities 
with the freight rates between the same points :— 
































Chicago. New York. Freights—Chicago to New York. 
Difference 
Yoke! per Average Rates per Bushel. 
Price Price Piel 

per Bushel. | per Bushel. Ry Dake By take ae 
ae Canal. rt Rail. By all Rail. 
sa a. s. da. s. d. d. aed, $ d.a 
1869-71... 3 9 4 10 El 103 1 - 1 4% 
7 2-TA.... 4 2 5 43 dae 2 93 1 - 1 3% 
75-77... 4 2 410 - 8 54 - 7 — 10 
7e-80, te 4 4 9 = % 5} - 68 apm 
‘BBS -t4° By 411 Eee Pe a 5k Butte 
*84-86.... 3.8 oe - 4 35 - 5 aug 
S780. 2S 44 3 9 505 33 5} a Th 
"90-92... 3 83 4 2 54 23 tA 7s 


Here again attention may be directed to the change in prices 
which took place after 1883 in both markets; a change coincident 
with the predominance of the western centres in the field of pro- 
duction. Up to 1881, the reduction was general in all three channels 
of communication shown in the table, but after that year “all 
“rail” freights, and rates ‘‘ by lake and rail” remained practically 
unchanged until 1892. The bulk of the grain consigned to New 
York is conveyed by these routes. 

Transatlantic freights were generally on the decline during 
the period 1869-85, as will be seen from the following statement 
of the freights from New York to the United Kingdom. <A cotumn 
has been added showing the rates from the Pacific coast. The 
former are the average annual rates as published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and by the Chicago Board of 
Trade. The rates from San Francisco are averages for the month 
of January in each year, extracted from a return published by the 
Board of Trade. 
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Ocean Freight Rates from New York and San Francisco, per Bushel. 











| New York | San ape ge New York San Frangey 
‘hci to | United inedc Year. os United Kinga 
| Liverpool. | or Havre.* Liverpool. or Havre.* 
| d. | d. d. 
1859 ....| 6°40 1881 ... 4°08 22°50 
"Ba 3°87 22°82 
1870 oe: 5°78 BE 4°54 12 86 
wal aS 8-16 784: 3°40 — 
¢ 7°64 "85 3°60 12°86 
WB: ----| 10°56 | "SG 3°46 11°65 
"74 ....| 9°08 isd ae 2-71 10°65 
ee a 8:07 "S58 a 2°67 8°72 
ef ee 8-02 "B89 4°06 12°86 
7 6°93 
‘i: on 761 1890 ..... 2°96 12°46 
7o | 6°20 Ol Se 3°42 — 
2 2-75 (pee: 
"03 2°25 — 








= Rates in January of the years given. 





It would seem evident therefore that whatever else may have 
affected the prices of American grain in foreign markets in the first 
thirteen years to which our inquiry relates, there was a process of 
approximation going on between the prices of the eastern and the 
western markets due to a diminution in the costs of transport. 
Other causes were no doubt at work, but the influences I have 
referred to were very apparent. In the later period this process of 
approximation was much less operative. For one explanation 
of the fall since 1882 I should point rather to the exploitation of 
fresh areas of cultivation beyond the Mississippi. 

Now let us turn to Russia. 


Russia. 


Hitherto little has been known as to the circumstances under 
which wheat is produced in the Russian Empire. I would there- 
fore venture to put before you a few notes on the subject obtained 
principally from a recent contribution by Dr. Oscar Mertens to the 
** Allgemeines Archiv der Statistik,” and from a report issued in 
1893: by the Russian Ministry of Domains. 

From an estimate published by the Ministry of Domains in 
1893, it would appear that the extent of arable land (including 
fallow) in Russia proper is about 287,976,000 acres, or 26 per cent. 
of the entire superficial area, viz., 1,098,500,000 acres. The 
proportions of the total area owned hy the different classes of the 
population are given in the same publication as under :-— 
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Class of Owners. Acres. 
SE See 354,666,000 
0 Siw al eel ee 406,062,000 
a sia ll a nr cr 19,891,000 
URINE NMMIES goo sas escnsnnen ene 252,101,000 


OE CSS 23,166,000 


Of the area entered to private owners, 78°8 per cent. is owned 
by nobles, and 55 per cent. by peasants, so that the total acreage in 
the hands of peasant proprietors is about 370 million acres. 

The wheat crop of Russia is mainly grown in the south and 
south-east portions of the empire, particularly in those twenty-six 
governments embraced within a zone of fertile black soil, rich i in 
humus, known as the Chernoziom region. 

There has been some confusion in the latest estimates as to the 
extent of surface devoted to the cultivation of wheat, but according 
to the official “Messenger of Finance” the area under this cereal in 
1893 in the fifty governments of European Russia was 32,583,000 
acres. 

The system of wheat cultivation in many of the governments 
is of a primitive nature. Cultivators in the Chernoziom region 
depend almost entirely on the natural fertility of the black 
soil, which, under favourable climatic conditions, is said to yield 
abundant crops without the application of manure, and with very 
indifferent tillage. This applies chiefly to the cultivation of the 
spring varieties, which represent about 80 per cent. of the wheat 
grown in the empire. In the case of winter wheat, manuring is 
practised to a slight extent even on the peasants’ holdings. On the 
estates of nobles, the application of manure is rather more general. 

Of the total area under spring wheat, which forms the bulk of 
the wheat exported, 75 per cent. is owned by peasant proprietors. 

Statistics as to the production of wheat in the fifty governments 
of European Russia are available year by year only from 1883 
onwards. These are given in Table IV. Poland has been 
excluded, as this section of the empire was not included in the 
official returns until 1888. 

The total export of wheat from Russia in periods of five years 
since 1869 has been as follows :— 


Years. Bushels. 
0 8 6 266,087,000 
A ee 321,220,000 
i ee 337,665,000 
0 430,712,000 
Aa 591,497,000 


Thus, notwithstanding the fall in prices, Russia has exported 
wheat in increasing quantities. ee 
One important element influencing the cost of production in 
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the empire is undoubtedly the distribution of ownership of land 
to which attention has been already directed. 

According to a statement by Dr. Mertens, which has recently 
received corroboration in a speech by the Minister of Finance, 
the peasant utilises his diminutive holding in the first instance 
for the production of food for his family; when this object has 
been secured, he devotes his energies to the cultivation of wheat. 
The labour is performed by himself and his family, and does not 
enter into his estimate of the cost of production. His pecuniary 
income is frequently derived from the pursuit of some rural 
industry, or from the labour he does for others. These facts 
should be borne in mind in considering the cost of production. 

An investigation was made in 1888 by the Russian Ministry of 
Domains into the cost of growing all classes of cereals. From 
the published results of this investigation the following table has 
been compiled, showing the cost of cultivating an acre of wheat 
in the different governments of the black soil region. The original 
statements are given in dessiatines and paper roubles. In the 
process of conversion, the dessiatine has been taken at 2°7 acres, 
and the rouble at 2s. throughout this inquiry. It is necessary to | 
observe here that the estimates were collected from estate owners, 
and consequently represent the cost of cultivation where outside 
labour is employed. Dr. Mertens thinks that the expenditure 
would be less on the peasant’s holding, where the labour is 
performed by the occupier and his family. 

The average cost of cultivating an acre of wheat in the black 
soil governments of Russia was found to be as follows :— 

















Governments. Winter. Spring. 

8. ad. S. kas 

New Russia’ pcre ee Pao 21.9 
South-western Russia ........ oo a6 20: 6 
Little Russia <.ccee cee oot ee 22 —- 
Central 5.c:ci..se ee ee oie 19 2 
ay: | WOlga. ciate uersseere — 16 2 
Lower WES ch orto — Loe 





The items included in these estimates comprise the cost of 
ploughing, sowing, and care during growth, the value of the seed, 
the expenses of harvesting and transport from the field to the 
stack, cost of repairs, and insurance of buildings and implements, 
expenses of management, and land tax. In the original estimates 
no charge is entered for manure in the case of spring wheat, but in 
the case of winter wheat the estimates include a sum varying from 
1s. to 4s. for the cartage of manure, but the value of the manure 
itself is not given. An explanation of the omission of manure in 
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the case of spring wheat, may be found in the circumstance 
already alluded to, that manuring is not practised to any great 
extent in the cultivation of this variety. 

No allowance is made in the estimates for interest on capital, 
so that something must be added for this item. Where land is 
rented, and it is the custom in many localities for the cultivators 
to rent several acres of land in addition to the area they own, the 
average cost of production would be increased by about 6s. per acre. 

According to a statement issued by the Ministry of Domains, 
the average annual wages, including board, of labourers engaged 
by the year in the black soil provinces range from 70 to 163 
roubles, or from 7/. to 16/. The highest wages are paid in: the 
South Steppe region, where the average annual wage for a 
man is about 13/. 10s., including food; women’s wages average 
about 7/. per annum. As regards day labourers, the Department 
of Agriculture and Rural Economy has published a statement of 
the average wages of day labour in the different governments for 
1882-91. The average daily wage during spring sowing in the 
Southern Steppe region, where the highest wages prevail, was 
about 117d. At harvest, the rate of wages was about 2s. 3d. per 
diem. In the south-western Chernoziom Government, the daily 
wages varied from 8d. at sowing time, to 1s. during the harvest. 

Taking the average yield per acre of wheat for a period of ten 
years, viz., 10 bushels, the cost of production, according to the 
official estimate, ranges from 1s. 75d. to 3s. 45d. per bushel. 

One of the greatest drawbacks to the development of the 
wheat-growing industry in Russia has been the lack of facilities 
of transit. Until comparatively recent times, the whole of the 
grain was conveyed in the interior on canals and rivers. The 
cultivation of wheat for export was, accordingly, confined mainly to 
the neighbourhood of navigable rivers, with which the country is 
richly endowed. The condition of the empire in respect of 
railway communication may be gathered from the statistics 
published by the Board of Trade, which show that in 1890 Russia 
in Europe possessed one mile of railway to every 105 square miles 
of area, whereas the railway mileage of the United Kingdom at 
the same date was 1 mile to every 6 miles of area. 

The larger proportion of the grain for export is still trans- 
ported for long distances by river or canal. Particulars as to the 
cost of carriage by these waterways are difficult to obtain. But 
the following table of the rates, in spring, on the Volga between 
Rybinsk and Samara and Simbirsk, compiled from information 
given in the work by Dr. Oscar Mertens already referred to, is 
presented as indicative of the course of freight rates on one of the 
main channels of communication :— 
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Freights to Rybinsk from Freights to Rybinsk from 
feos. * > Years. 
Simbirsk. | Samara. Simbirsk. Samara. 
Pence per bshl. | Pence per bshl. Pence per bshl. | Pence per bshl. 

ASTS 5-2 2°47 3°00 1884.5 2°76 3°39 
a tt pelea 2°91 3°84 °85 fees 2°96 2°91 
gt ae 2°16 2°84 "86 Sasa 2°47 2°84 
$34 BT ene 2°80 | 2°42, os Gap 2°08 2°28 
{2 ee 2°72 3°36 OO ae 1°20 1°68 
135) eee 2°96 242 189 Cee 1°08 1°36 








With respect to conveyance by rail, in the following statement 
the rail rates are shown from Samaraand Saratov, which are impor- 
tant centres, as being points of contact between the railways and 
the river and canal traffic. The figures represent the charges per 


car-load. 
Railway Freights. 

















To Odessa. To Riga. 
Years. 
| From Samara. From Saratov. From Samara. From Saratov. 
Shillings. Shillings. Shillings. Shillings. 
PEPE enon, Sores 6°24 — 4°89 4°44 
ct) ss 6°24 4°31 4-67 4°45 
2 5 aaa a — 4-69 4°41 
Ne honed — a 4-69 4°41 
aT i ee 4°75 ‘ 4°19 409 3°73 
5 oe Se 4°53 — 3°38 3°38 
i: Te 418 3°92 3°29 3°28 





From the foregoing, it will be seen that in the period 1885-89 
there was a substantial diminution in the costs of transport both by 
rail and water. A series of rates from other points could have 
been given, but it is sufficient here to state that they all show 
about the same reduction. 

As regards the costs of carriage by sea, the following table, 
showing the freights. on wheat from Odessa to London, has been 
taken from a return published by the Board of Trade :— 


Grain Freights per Bushel. Odessa to the United Kingdom. 


s. d. Ss. ee s. d. oe 
January, 1872 1 23+to1 3 January, 1883....,5 — 72 — 
2? as 3 J) /4 
a 38 ar 11g oe ” ’84.... = 5a to = 52 
= _3 ee Pes. 
2 4 I 4 a: 85...) — 42 — 
E 76 | 3 ne ae “ ” 8G a. a 3% » ~ 4 
. taae on D> — — 3 E 
one oe ee 
>? pk wane : . . °88 Re .. -% ei mo a! 6 
” 4: feet i) —7 toa 789 co ; 
3 779 538 =3 Lys = 62% ” eee - 6 55 op 
i 1880 ...| — 6% ,, — 9% ” 1890.2. ve » ~ & 
1 ar ee 
<  ee sce Z ‘99 | at 
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There can be little doubt that freights in the earlier years were 
somewhat inflated; but, allowing for this, it is evident that the 
reduction has been considerable, and amounts to at least 50 per 
cent. in the twenty-five years. 

In addition to the freights, there are the port charges for 
handling the grain. An official inquiry into these charges was 
made by the Russian Government in 1888. From the results of 
this investigation, published in 1889, it seems that the charges at 
that period amounted, in the port of Odessa, to about 4d. per bushel. 
In a later report, published by the Russian Ministry of Domains, 
it is shown that the port charges at Odessa in 1893 were agen 

24d. per bushel. 

So far as I can gather from the information at my disposal, the 
chief economic feature of wheat growing in the Russian Hmpire 
is a lowcost of production, lower even than on the best virgin soils 
of the United States, due to the existence of a belt of rich black 
earth, which extends across the southern portion of the empire, 
and beyond the Ural mountains into Siberia. 

The development of this fertile tract is, I believe, not yet com- 
plete, and with improved means of communication Russia should 
be able to dispose of her grain on the markets of Western Europe 
at a price lower than that which would attract wheat from the 
United States. 

I have not been able to obtain particulars as to the course of 
railroad freights on grain in the earlier years included in this 
inquiry, but so far as the later years are concerned there would 
appear to have been a steady reduction in the costs of transport, 
both railway and marine, for Russian grain. 


India. 


The circumstances of wheat production in India have been 
exhaustively dealt with by Dr. Watt in his “Dictionary of the 
‘** Kconomic Products of India.” From the information furnished in 
this work, and in the reports of Mr. O’Conor to the Indian 
Government, I have collated the following notes relating to the 
wheat supply of our Eastern Empire. 

The area devoted to the cultivation of wheat in British India is 
about 20,000,000 acres, and in addition to this there is an estimated 
acreage in the native States of 5,700,000 acres, making a total 
area of approximately 264 million acres. The average yield per 
acre may be taken at 10 bushels. 

Prior to 18&0-81 the exports of wheat from India were com- 
paratively insignificant in volume. Since that year they have 
ranged, with many fluctuations, from 14,000,000 bushels to 
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58,000,000 bushels ina single year. The following statement shows 
the quantities exported annually from 1880-81 to 1892-93 :— 




















Years. Bushels. Years. Bushels. 

1880-81 ............ 13,995,000 1886-87... ss000.02 42,356,000 
MOL S2 Berctaacseses 36,884,000 "87-88 severesenens 26,129,000 
*B2—BB eecessise 26,288,000 SB BO ea Bae 40}000 
"89 84 | tween 89-904. is-sberss 26,729,000 
ie Baas oe 39,0395 "90-91 ace 27,620,000 
"84-85 eeeseseees 29,818,000 "9102 soe 58,026,000 
An loreiol 6 feeb otto ee 39,706,000 99-93 iv eee 2.75950,000 





The major portion of the exported grain is shipped to the 
United Kingdom. Next to England, France and Belgium are the 
most important consumers of Indian wheat. According to Dr. Watt, 
the wheat that is usually exported is grown essentially for the 
foreign market, and is not therefore merely the surplus over local 
requirements. 

Several estimates of the cost of production are given in the 
“Dictionary of Economic Products.” They range from a little 
over 12 rupees in the province of Bombay, to 31 rupees on 
irrigated soils in the North-West Provinces and Oudh. In the 
““Report of the Government of India on Wheat Production and 
“Trade in 1883,” the average cost per acre, as ascertained from 
a series of experiments carried out in the North-West Provinces, 
was given as 18 rupees, made up as follows :— 


OO os oss snstercnpasaerodiiace ec eeere er ee 2 rupees 

Ploughivig ..:.ja.ccccgees aa ees 

Clodverushing (y... secu tee 8 

Sowing, weeding si...ne eee dd ee 

Reaping’ s..ctsosecee sssdesnnsneetdeadeds peacherentas 

Rent sosezsobonoaesovetbe donkebess ovey octea mean eannem 605, Aus, 

Irrigation _.:s..1.;nesiee eee eee Bi ty ieee 
LOUGL sccnanesiae eer 18 rupees 8 annas 








It is pointed out that the labour in these experiments was not 
under very careful supervision, and would cost a ryot next to 
nothing, as it would be supplied almost entirely by himself and 
family. An unofficial estimate, quoted by Dr. Watt, puts the cost 
in the same provinces at 31 rupees per acre; but in this case there 
is a charge of 3 rupees for manure, and the items of labour and 
seed amounted to 16 rupees. For the province of Bengal, where 
the cultivation of wheat is said to be very remunerative in good 
clay soils, the outlay in producing a bushel of wheat is stated in 
the “Dictionary of Economic Products” to be about 13 rupees. 
4 annas. ) 

If we accept the official estimate referred to above, the average 
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cost of production would seem to be about 18 rupees; this sum at 
the nominal value of the rupee would be equivalent to about 
3s. 7d. per bushel; at the exchange value of the rupee in 1892-93, 
it would represent an outlay of 2s. 4d. 

The annual average price of an imperial bushel of wheat at 
Calcutta from 1869 is given in the Appendix. The prices are 
shown in rupees and in gold at the average rate of exchange of 
each year. 

As regards freight rates in India, it is maintained by Dr. Watt 
that the reductions in transit charges accomplished in India since 
1871 have been nearly as great as those effected in America, and 
there would seem to be evidence in support of his contention. In 
the Appendix to the Report of the Gold and Silver Commission a 
statement is given showing the average annual railway charges on 
the conveyance of wheat from Jubbulpore to Bombay between the 
years 1873 and 1886. This shows a reduction in rates of about 
47 per cent. Some returns issued by the Calcutta Chamber of 
Commerce indicate a reduction of railway charges between that city 
and Cawnpore during the same period of approximately 30 per cent. 

The figures relating to the rates between Jubbulpore and 
Bombay are reproduced below :— 


Railway Rates on Wheat between Jubbulpore and Bombay. 

















Year. Per Bushel. Year. Per Bushel. 
s d. s d. 
TSS her ke 1 24 SSOP eee cccre _ 93 
ca? Neos) lea 1 23 4 Spee eee One eee ~ $i 
(sak eee ae - 104 Sg ghee Taser - 92 
9G ea es. ~ 92 5 ane ee re ~ 8 
LL eID 2 3 "34, | oe 

a {ott Seer _ . 2 ie tate” - 8 
tO ee = 3 Bi ee sae / - 7 


In the statement aiready alluded to, the marine freights from 
Bombay to the United Kingdom are given for the years 1873-86 
and show a reduction in rates of roughly 60 per cent. in the 
fourteen years, as will be seen from the following table :— 


Ocean Freights on Grain, Bombay to United Kingdom. 








Per Bushel. Per Bushel. 

S d. Si d. 

abo is 2k SR 1 7 BOO By, sae: qi - 
97 F i 1 6 cnt NAIR + 12 
is Cee 1 5 A 5 ie ee - 10: 
PR ee oe hee. 1 32 en eee oc - 9 
wit EA I 12 SEs cencdec wsee oct = + 
1 Ad: A = i BBS tes rch - 4% 
We ae. - 9 ek et ele A = 25! 
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For the later years, I am able to give particulars of the freights 
from Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, and Kurrachi, which have been 
furnished to me by the owners of the Cairn line of steamships. 
These exhibit a reduction of from 20 to 30 per cent. 


Average Rates of Freight on Grain, in Pence, per Bushel of 60 ibs. 





To 
ena Kingdom] 1885.| 1886.| 1887.| 1888.} 1889.| 1890.| 1891.| 1892. | 1893. 
rom 














Calcutta ........ 12°5 9°9 10°3 10°9 | 12°4 | 10°3 | 10°9 91 8°4 
Madras coast | 12°3 | 10°3 | 11°0 | 11°71 | 187 | TEP aes 9'°5 88 
Bombay ........ 8:0 6°8 6°5 65 75 6:2 73 | 56 | 53 
Kurrachi........ 81 66 63 6:9 he 6°4 Tou OY ile 





It may be of interest to show the gold price of wheat in 
Calcutta side by side with the declared value of Indian wheat 
imported into the United Kingdom, pg with the freight rates 
from 1885 to 1893 :— 





Average Value 



































Neat: oe Sane e a ar ae He: Difference. Celestia to 
at Calcutta. yi United Kingdom. United Kingdom. 

8.) ds Saas d. d. 

LOS cesgicenssse 2 10 4 - 14 125 
BSG fee tevshres 2 9 3 10 a3 10 

RT hee 2 104 38 102% 12% 103 
BOD eases 3. -4 4  —-} 12 11 

BRO co aae, ccs 3 1 3. “Lit 10 123 

oo, eee ae oye ee 10 104 
£91 y sete 3 5 4 63 13% 11 
OD seat 3 22 A, 1s 102 9 





On the whole, the preceding statement would go to show that 
in the years given, the difference in value between the two centres 
was made up to a large extent by the cost of carriage. 

In the foregoing remarks an attempt has been made to outline 
the prominent features of the grain trade of the three important 
countries contributing to the wheat supply of the United Kingdom 
in the twenty-five years ending with 1893. In confining myself to 
the three countries, I have not overlooked the fact that they do not 
constitute the sole sources of our supply. The competition of 
Argentina in the wheat market has attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion. Virgin soil, and a low cost of production, appear to be the 
principal factors in the rapid growth of her wheat industry. But 
the importance of this centre of production has been only recently 
made manifest, and I have nothing to add to what is already 
known as to the economic conditions under which the Argentine 
grain 13 produccd. 
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With reference to the remaining wheat-exporting countries, I 
have furnished tables for Canada, Australia, Austria-Hungary, and 
Roumania. 

Tables are also appended for a few wheat importing countries 
which have not been mentioned in the course of this paper. 

In all these tables the figures given for imports and exports 
include wheat flour converted into its equivalent quantity of grain. 
In the case of those countries whose trade returns do not distinguish 
wheat flour from other flour, 70 per cent. of the flour exported or 
imported has been taken as wheat flour. 

The information IT have collected in respect of prices does not 
extend to 1894, In that year the average price of British wheat 
was only 2s. ro7d. per bushel, a fall of 42d. from the average of the 
previous year, and of 104d. from that of 1892. T have already 
pointed out that coincident with the decline of prices in 1892-93, 
there was a larger quantity of wheat available for consumption 
per head of the population than at any previous period, and from 
the following figures it would seem that the supply in 1894 was 
in excess of what had been usual prior to 1890 :— 


United Kingdom. 


Available Supply} Proportion 


Home Total per Head per Cent. 
é i of Population of 
Year. Population. Acreage. Supply. Imports. | Supply. (deducting Foreign 


2 Bushels per to 
Acre for Seed). | Total Supply. 


—— 





es 














Acres. Bshls. Bshls. | Bshls. Bshls. 
1894 | 38,776,000 | 1,977,330 54,176,693 180,780,600 | 234,957,298 5°96 76°9 


— 
The quantity available per head of the population works out to 
5°96 bushels. 














Conclusion. 


In concluding this brief examination of some of the circum- 
stances connected with the changes in the price of wheat, it may 
be desirable that I should indicate the general results of my 
inquiry. One conclusion seems obvious. No single factor can be 
pointed to as the sole cause of these changes. They have been 
effected by a combination of circumstances. But it would seem to 
be clear that an important element in the situation since 1879-81 
has been the settlement and exploitation of fertile areas of virgin 
soil in the United States, which can be made to produce a given 
quantity of wheat at a lower cost than would be incurred in 
raising the same quantity in the older fields of production. This 
development has been concurrent with and, indeed, facilitated by 
extensions and improvements in the channels of communication 
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and transport. Hxamples have been given above of the estimated 
cost of production in three great countries contributing to the 
bread supply of the United Kingdom. It has been shown that in 
a group of States producing two-thirds of the wheat crop of the 
United States, the estimated cost of production is 3s. 3d. per 
bushel, while in Dakota wheat can be grown at an outlay of 2s. 8d. 
per bushel. On a belt of black soil extending across the southern 
half of the Russian Empire, a bushel of spring wheat (this variety 
forms the bulk of the crop) can be produced, according to the 
official estimates, at an average cost of 2s. 6d. An official calcula- 
tion puts the cost of production in India at 3s. 1d. per bushel, 
converting the rupee at its exchange value in the year in which 
the official estimate was made, 1879-80. 

Let us now compare these estimates with such calculations as 
are available as to the cost of producing wheat in England. A 
number of statements on this point will be found inthe Reports of 
the Assistant Commissioners to the Richmond Commission in 
1881-82. The estimates for the different counties vary considerably, 
ranging from 5/.an acre in Yorkshire to 16/. an acre in Surrey. 
Taking the returns for Lincolnshire and Suffolk as typical wheat 
counties, the average outlay per acre works out to 7/. 10s. In giving 
evidence before the Royal Commission on the Depression of Trade 
and Industry in 1886, Mr. Druce estimated the cost of producing 
wheat in these counties at 7/. 8s. per acre in Lincolnshire and 
7l. 128. 4d.in Suffolk. Some estimates furnished by Mr. Coleman 
to the same Commission put the expenditure on heavy soils after 
fallow at 8/. 10s., and on light soils at from 6J. to 62. 10s. per acre. 
From some inquiries which I have made myself as to the cost of 
growing wheat in Hssex, it would appear that from 6/. 10s. to 
7l, 10s. per acre represented the average outlay about two years 
ago. If we accept 7/. per acre as approximately the average cost of 
production in this country, this would work out to 4s. 8d. per 
bushel. 

So far then as the initial outlay is concerned, taking the above 
figures for what they are worth, the relative position of the pro-. 
ducer in England in respect of his competitors in the countries 
named above might be shown as under :— 


Cost of Production. 





United States. 





England. Russia. India. 
Western States. Dakota. 
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The exact measure in which the lower cost of production in 
the great wheat-exporting countries will be reflected in the value 
of their grain in consuming-markets depends of course on the 
charges for conveying the grain to its destination. These charges, 
as I have shown, have been materially reduced in the twenty-five 
years 1869-93, the reduction amounting, on the whole, to not less 
than 50 per cent. Here, then, we have two factors of some 
significance, which should not be forgotten when other theories 
are advanced to account for the fall in the price of wheat. 

Another circumstance connected with the change in prices, and 
one which deserves perhaps more weight than I have given to it, 
is the fact that from 1881 to 1885, and again from 1891 to 1894. 
there was a larger quantity of wheat available for consumption in 
this country than at any other period in the last thirty years. This 
will be seen from the table on p. 80. From some calculations 
which I have made on the same principle of the supply of wheat 
available for consumption in the Netherlands, Belgium, France, 
and Italy, I find that in those countries also there appears to have 
been an accumulation in the years to which I have referred. 

On the question of over supply, I would venture to quote some 
remarks of the late Sir James Caird. In giving evidence before the 
Commission on the Depression of Trade and Industry in March, 
1886, he said :— 

“JT attribute the present depression of agriculture in this 
‘country mainly to the encouragement given to the extension of 
“ American farming, by the larger demands required of it, not 
‘‘ only by this country, but by Western Europe generally, during 
‘‘the continuous failing crops on this side of the Atlantic for a 
“series of years; these same seasons in America having proved 
“very prolific. Railways were extended with amazing speed, 
‘“ opening up great areas of rich land, production rapidly extended, 
‘* until it exceeded the power of consumption, because within the 
“ last few years, through more bountiful seasons, we on this side of 
“the Atlantic, have been unable to absorb the vast quantities at 
‘the former rate. It is a very extraordinary fact that, whilst we 
“have so much depression, we are distressed because there really 
‘“‘ seems to be too great abundance. Nature seems to be so prolific, 
‘and the art of man in converting it into use and cheapening the 
‘“‘ cost of transport, has been so much extended and improved, that 
“‘ the depression arises chiefly, I think, from the production having 
‘* for a time far outrun the consumption.” 

To conclude, the points I have endeavoured to bring out in 
respect of the supply and price of wheat are these :— 

1. That the decline in the price of wheat has been more or less 
uniferm in all European countries whose ports are free to grain. 


H2 
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2. That the fall is mainly the manifestation of a natural 
economic process, consisting in the settlement of new lands and 
the consequent extension of the margin of cultivation to regions 
where the cost of cultivation is much below that of the older 
centres of production. 

3. That a review of the prices of the last quarter of a century 
would indicate that the fall has been more apparent since 1882 
than in the earlier years. 

4. That coincident with the fall since 1882 there has been an 
expansion of the wheat-growing area west of the Mississippi, 
particularly in Dakota. 

5. That what is called the fall in price of wheat has consisted 
largely of an approximation of the prices in importing countries 
to those in the great exporting countries, owing to improvements 
in transport and reductions in the cost of carriage, that is to say, 
the fall has been, to a large extent, a fall in freights. 

6. That one of the circumstances connected with the changes in 
the price of wheat between 1881-85 and since 1889, has been an 
increased quantity available for consumption per head of the 
population. 


A PPE N DTS 


Norz.—The figures in the following tables have been compiled 
from the Official Returns of the several countries named. 

In the statistics of imports and exports shown in Tables Il 
to XV, the imports and exports of flour have been taken into 
account. In the case of those countries whose trade returns do 
not distinguish wheat flour from other flour, 70 per cent. of the 
total imports or exports, as the case may be, of flour has been 
taken as wheat flour. 

In converting flour into its equivalent of wheat in grain, 70 of 
flour has been taken as equal to 100 of wheat. 

Bushels are in all cases imperial bushels. 
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Taste I.—Average Annual Price of Wheat per Bushel of 60 lbs. 
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ee. Sree Soe ce So 4d 
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iter oer 5 101 6 5 6 54 5 98 
Tilers oe aun EA 7 7 7 28 
Ph abot aeshakt ye aes fio a 7 62 G6 4 
Ais Raa ee (ae are 8 03 oo 
rane ts, 6 11} 7 2% 7 wk Geel ls 
is hen aeons 5 78 Seams 5 ll 5 2h 
Pontes 5 92 Camel 6 24 5 10 
geen. al (io 6 103 6 6} 
ay 5 ee ne eb. 9k ae 6 48 6 6% 
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Taste I].—Unirep Kinepom. Wheat Supply. 
Year. Population. Acreage. Production. fino 
Acres. Bshls. Bshis. 

LSGd ge ee 29,701,000 3,685,000 129,731,000 55,001,000 
GS ne. 29,887,000 3,647,000 111,808,000 49,297,000 
2BGo i, Ul. 30,148,000 3,661,C00 91,881,000 55,883,000 
oO fi teo ae 30,409,000 3,641,000 76,532,000 73,098,000 
15: Oaon tae 30,690,000 3,951,000 133,867,000 68,193,000 
eee. 30,978,000 3,982,000 107,356,000 82,662,000 
BN Pa 31,257,000 3,774,000 112,844,000 63,599,000 
veh Pan ae 31,556,000 3,831,000 91,652,000 72,350,000 
Ue ace 31,874,000 3,840,000 91,851,000 87,354,000 
Th hee 32,178,000 3,670,000 82,323,000 92,067,000 
i.) 32,502,000 3,831,000 111,784,000 89,799,000 
15 32,839,000 3,514,000 80,147,000 | 110,728,000 
Boss et 33,200,000 | 3,124,000 77,864,000 94,382,000 
Sh bee 33,576,000 3,321,000 87,764,000 | 116,264,000 
178... 335944,000 3,382,000 101,178,000 | 108,218,000 
NS79 yes 3.45303,000 3,056,000 47,240,000 | 183,682,000 
Sty A Tey 34,623,C00 3,066,000 74,916,000 | 124,185,000 
ip 344,934,000 2,967,000 71,042,000 | 130,396,000 
Ue 35,206,000 3,164,000 80,922,000 | 129,987,000 
BO deesrtiee 35,449,000 2,713,000 75,823,000 156,034,000 
SE ee 3,724,000 2,751,000 82,067,000 | 120,599,000 
ERG taka 36,015,000 2,553,000 79,636,000 | 149,678,000 
AN) Saal 36,313,000 2,358,000 63,348,000 | 119,834,000 
aia 36,598,000 2,388,000 76,225,000 | 147,584,000 
BBB eric 36,880,000 2,668,000 74,493,000 | 148,268,000 
16800! 37,178,000 2.545,000 75,884,000 | 145,425,000 
POO Raa. 37,483,000 2,484,000 75,994,000 | 151,887,000 
Jerk ae 37,798,000 2,392,000 74,748,000 | 164,864,000 
190) ae 38,109,000 2,299,000 60,775,000 | 175,653,000 
58 saeae 38,440,000 1,955,000 50,913,000 | 174,091,000 
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TasBLE I1].—Unirep States. Wheat Supply. 
Years. Population. Acreage. Production. as : ieee ie Net Exports. graianie ot 
Acres. Imp. bshls. | Imp. bshis.} Imp. bshls. Imp. bshls. Imp. bshils. ‘ 
1869-70 | 37,756,000 | 19,181,000 | 252,343,000} 13°16 | 27,620,000 | 51,531,000] 173,192,000 
1870-71 | 38,558,000 | 18,993,000 | 228,808,000} 12°05 | 27,349,000 | 50,636,000] 150,823,000 
71-72 | 39,555,000 | 19,994,000 | 223,800,000} 11°19 28,791,000 | 36,458,000 | 158,551,000 
"72-73 | 40,596,000 | 20,858,000 | 242,497,000] 11°63 | 30,026,000 | 49,184,000] 163,277,000 
73-74 | 41,677,000 | 22,172,000 | 272,817,000) 12°30 | 81,928,000 | 87,705,000] 158,184,000 
74-75 42,796,000 24,967,000 | 298,860,000] 11°97 | 35,952,000 | 70,660,000 | 192,258,000 
"75-76 | 43,951,000 | 26,382,000 | 283,372,000] 10°74 | 37,990,000 | 72,272,000, 178,110,000 
76-77 45,137,000 | 27,627,000 | 281,258,000} 10°18 | 39,782,000 | 55,433,000] 187,043,000 
777-78 | 46,353,000| 26,278,000 | 353,268,000} 13°44 | 87,840,000 | 89,267,000 | 226,161,000 
778-79 47,598,000 | 32,109,000 | 407,519,000} 12°69 | 46,236,000 | 143,017,000 | 218,266,000 
779-80 48,866,000 | 32,546,000 | 434,694,000] 13°36 | 46,866,000 | 175,035,000 | 212,793,000 
1880-81 50,156,000 | 37,987,000 | 483,593,000] 12°73 | 54,701,000 | 180,676,000 | 248,216,000 
81-82 51,316,000 | 37,709,000 | 371,782,000} 9°86 | 54,300,000 | 118,081,000 | 199,401,000 
J283 52,495,000 | 37,067,000 | 489,059,000} 13°19 | 53,876,000 | 145,268,000 | 290,415,000 
783-84 533693,000 | 36,456,000 | 408,453,000} 11°20 | 52,497,000 | 108,256,000 | 247,700,000 
©. «. 54,911,000 | 39,476,000 | 497,382,000} 12°60 | 56,845,000 | 128,661,000} 311,876,000 
785-86 56,148,000 | 34,189,000 | 346,409,000] 10°13. | 49,232,000 | 91,689,000] 205,518,000 
786-87 154,404,000 | 36,806,000 | 443,501,000} 12°05 | 53,001,000 | 149,265,000} 241,235,000 
787-88 58,680,000 | 37,642,000 | 442,639,000| 11°76 | 54,204,000 | 115,948,coo| 272,487,000 
788-89 Be e600 37,336,000 | 408,292,000} 10°82 | 53,764,000 | 86,425,000 | 263,103,000 
89-90 61,289,000 | 38,124,000 | 475,843,000} 12°48 | 54,899,000 | 106,165,000] 314,779,000 
1890-91 | 62,622,000] 36,087,000 | 387,284,000] 10°73 | 51,965,000 | 103,031,000 | 282,288,000 
91-92 63,975,coo} 39,917,000 | 593,427,000] 14°87 | 57,480,000 | 218,292,000} 317,655,000 
°92-93 | 65,520,000] 38,554,000 | 500,461,000} 12°99 | 55,518,000 | 115,932,000 | 827,011,000 
*93-94 | 66,826,000 | 34,629,000 | 384,248,000} s1'10 | 49,865,000 | 95,743,000 238,640,000 
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Taste [V.—Ruvssi (exclusive of Poland). Wheat Supply. 
Year Population. Acreage. Production. Exports. 

i ith | iar Acres. are Pehle. ae Bshls. a 

1868 (see _ — eo a 
260 ae nee ae = = 38,201,000 
270 wenn he 65,704,559 = 217,096,250 57,898,000 
el Semin bons a ee 69,158,000 
Lips cies lh 28,743,390 | 157,938,000 59,087,000 
73 = > ie 41,743,000 
Pd Whee _ | ae 48,737,000 
ay ee on | 145,192,000 57,172,000 
Teac mene = U Si aee ee 56,419,000 
BIT Aes = | = 53,132,000 
3 rss es | = 105,760,000 
BO i cccec = J 116,117,000 | 85,028,000 
‘fel egere —_ a — 38,048,000 
i eee “ 28,947,011 = 50,355,000 
BBD sack = *. a 78,636,000 
pater = > 212,130,000 85,598,000 
ok eae — 258,562,000 69,951,000 
s Strom ecs 81,926,186 |b Seas 172,378,000 | 95,428,000 
Se Seal = | 155,403,000 54,126,000 
Joy ae eee se J 269,085,000 80,385,000 
BR oe te Be e 286,476,000 | 130,822,000 
5 Sees uh ee 172,910,000 | 117,176,000 
BO eee as ie 206,329,000 | 111,614,000 
aT dou dae te = | 163,475,000 | 118,295,000 
09 can as x 32,633,000 | 234,035,000 50,718,000 
P93 natae fe 32,583,000 | 358,667,000 93,694,000 
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Taste V.—Invia (tncluding Bengal and Native States). Wheat Supply. 
Years Acreage. Production. | Net Exports. 
Acres. Bshls. Bshls. 
yey ek? wee Ne = 1,189,000 
dey ey © A ee ie ae 729,000 
OTA tis ie = 3,264,000 
4 br ee — — 1,917,000 
TT Oe Brains = ie 4,650,000 
aioe rh Geta) ae — — 10,340,000 
Faeries ee hes eae 11,134,000 
eT OB nee, a ae 1,269,000 
i.) = a 4,159,000 
{SS066 1s... es aoe 13,995,000 
BT OD en .s, a — 36,884,000 
Chet ane ae — 26,288,000 
sea de nats 39,039,000 
A ARR. = eh 29,818,000 
TORO s acscentanes — — 39,706,000 
286 BF icc = aie 42,356,000 
’87-88 ~ = 26,129,000 
"RRBs schoo 25,911,700 237,522,133 33,540,000 
*BO-9O) tiibiccsivess 24,773,000 228,592,000 26,729,000 
PROUe OTC. 26,676,000 256,704,000 27,620,000 
ht os be 24,482,000 206,640,000 58,026,000 
POF Oe lacesh cies 26,238,000 266,896,000 27,950,000 
TaBLeE Va.— Annual Average Prices of Wheat at Calcutta. 
Years. pert Gild Puee Years. ed Gold Price 
per Bushel. per Bushel. per Bushel. per Bushel. 
Ss. d. | Ee d. 
186975. 2°00 ot ~ 105 1Gatol Wace 1°87 3 + 
i7Oe 2°00 3 9 82 I 2°18 3 - 
fi ees 1°82 3 z doth pis 2°19 3 = 
pe a 2°04: eg MUS 84... 1°80 gee LUs 
PT eens 2°50 A. 72 nts Sree 1:87 wy LO 
SEAS. Sens 2°32 4 s a oiee ae: 1:90 2 9 
71D Yaar 1°80 3 3 Sake 2°03 2 10% 
Ml Bei. 1°69 a 10F Galo Laney 2°22 3 -t 
Ae See 2°21 3 610 Sota 2°23 3 1 
ite 28 2°42 4 - 
agi! 5 ee 2°35 ae es L. L390" 3. 2°16 3 3 
et Es 2°45 3 5 
1880 221 ver’ “8 eRe) | 258 3 28 
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Taste VI.—Bexeium. Wheat Supply. 
Year. Population, Acreage. Production. Excess Imports. 
Acres. Bshls. Bshls. 
1664 ee 4;940,570 660,391 15,361,000 3,555,000 
“65 ne ct 4,984,351 660,391 14,740,000 3,374,000 
RGB Ieee ace 4,827,833 700,363 14,070,000 2,863,000 
PO, tetra 4,897,794 700,363 13,580,000 4,549,000 
a eee 4,961,644 700,363 17,511,000 5,086,000 
OV eee £021,366 700,368 17,278,000 5,208,000 
Tie 5,087,826 700,363 16,487,000 5,862,000 
chk, Sah ie 5,113,680 700,363 11,479,000 13,576,000 
pA ey 5,178,037 700,363 17,334,000 6,740,000 
Bd aS Pere teas ay 552535794 700,363 12,943,000 8,089,000 
es Se 5,336,634 700,363 19,652,000 8,662,000 
t70 5,402,938 700,363 15,324,000 8,365,000 
Th ee 5,336,188 700,363 14,855,000 10,606,000 
ir eae 5,412,931 700,363 15,821,000 8,588,000 
"ae 5,476,939 700,363 16,671,000 11,690,000 
RG eaieeve 5,536,684 | 700,363 14,106,000 14,031,000 
BO) shat oel 6,520,009 | 681,552 17,650,000 14,621,000 
psa... 5,585,846 681,552 14,326,000 14,416,000 
Bao pan 5,655,197 681,552 15,495,000 15,062,000 
ae ais ac, 2,9 30,80R | 681,552 16,132,000 | 16,621,000 
V2 De nee 5,784,958 | 681,552 15,988,000 17,574,000 
‘ck 6,853,278 681,552 16,641,000 19,022,000 
BSG yee. 5,909,975 681,552 16,572,000 18,349,000 
1S) eae 559745743 681,552 16,504,000 21,313,000 
BORN re. 6,030,043 | 681,552 14,933,000 22,742,000 
ieee 6,093,798 | 681,552 18,970,000 21,706,000 
E00 Mia 6,069,321 | 681,552 21,561,000 24,628,000 
‘Olanern. 6,136,444 681,552 16,405,000 34,977,000 
Shey were: 6,195,355 | 681,552 18,788,000 27,787,000 
98h ais 6262he | 681,552 16,770,000 | 27,984,000 
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Years. Population. Acreage. Production. Net Imports. Total Supply. 
Acres. Bshls. Bshls. Bshls. 
TSA §95942,000 231,703 6,573,000 4,838,0C0 11,411,000 
Ah hes 3,788,000 235,611 6,190,000 4,057,000 10,147,000 
aie es 3,837,000 211,955 5,256,000 4,238,000 9,494,000 
ex ae 3,895,000 221,085 4,823,000 7,602,000 12,425,000 
Lou: 3,953,000 232,042 5,479,000 6,505,000 11,984,000 
MD 4,009,000 329,845 4,869,000 7,218,000 | 12,087,000 
80 ....} 4,049,000 228,682 5,721,000 11,293,000 17,014,000 
*81 ...., 4,087,000 218,790 4,558,000 7,895,000 | 12,453,000 
82...) 4,144,000 229,491 5,272,000 7,521,000 | 12,793,000 
83. 4,199,000 214,040 5,457,000 | 10,830,000 | 16,287,000 
°84 2...) 4,252,000 219,193 5,710,000 9,447,000 | 15,157,000 
Sais 4,307,000 209,364: 6,139,000 11,000,000 17,289,000 
FOG c.f 453109 000 199,203 5,076,000 10,760,000 15,836,000 
lima fase 4,421,000 210,429 6,677,000 11,902,000 18,579,000 
'8Biy. ai 4,478,000 209,098 5,083,000 11,403,000 16,486,000 
Goud 2 7,000 210,879 6,273,000 | 11,710,000 | 17,983,000 
"90" 3.) 4,538,000 209,557 5,258,000 11,538,600 16,796,000 
OTT) [45935000 144,700 3,393,000 15,497,000 18,890,000 
P92" 2a \) “4,046,000 183,314: 5,214,000 13,115,000 18,329,000 
OOD) Je) 45 9OT, GOO -— —- 12,038,000 — 
Taste VIII.—Irary. Wheat Supply. 
Years. Population. Acreage. _ Production. Net Imports. Total Supply. 
Acres. Bshls. Bshls. Bshls. 
1874 ....| 27,299,000 11,551,000 | 142,423,000 | 11,911,000 | 154,334,000 
C1 GM P29,465,000 11,551,000 | 139,970,060 9,212,000 | 149,182,000 
Ghia 27,030,000 11,551,000 | 139,970,000 9,835,000 | 149,305,000 
Phd ate 2.9796,000 11,551,000 | 139,970,000 5,031,000 | 145,001,000 
78 27,962,000 11,551,000 | 189,970,000 | 10,545,000 | 150,515,000 
She 28,128,000 11,551,000 | 189,970,000 | 17,075,000 | 157,045,000 
°80 28,294,000 11,551,000 | 139,970,000 5,467,000 | 145,487,000 
81 28,460,000 11,551,000 | 100,706,000 1,927,000 | 102,633,000 
82 28,648,000 11,551,000 | 150,232,000 2,508,000 | 152,740,000 
°83 28,837,000 11,700,000 | 120,575,000 5,580,000 | 126,155.000 
84. 29,026,000 11,700,000 | 123,884,000 | 11,630,000 | 135,514,000 
Soli Tene: 29,215,000 11,700,000 | 106,861,000 | 26,054,000 | 132,915.000 
°86 2954.03 ,000 11,700,000 | 109,734,000 | 34,046,000 | 143,780,000 
87 29,592,000 11,700,000 | 115,633,000 | 37,073,000 | 152,703,000 
Sea 29,781,000 11,700,000 | 101,033,000 | 24,462,000 | 125,495,000 
280 |. 29,970,0CO 11,700,000 | 105,575,000 | 31,994,000 | 137,569,000 
90 30,158,000 10,886,000 | 127,380,000 | 23,646,000 | 151,026,000 
"91 30,347,000 11,120,000 | 137,093,000 | 17,002,000 | 154,095,000 
92 30,536,000 11,189,000 | 112,109,000 | 25,559,000 | 137,668,000 
93 30,725,000 11,253,000 | 131,048,000 | 31,633,000 | 162,681,000 
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TasLeE [X.—France. Wheat Supply. 
Years.| Population. | Acreage. | Production. | Net Imports. | Net Exports. | Total Supply. 
Acres. Bshls. Bshls. Bshls. Bshls. 
1868 | 38,330,000 | 17,445,000 | 321,153,000 | 28,580,000 — 349,733,000 
°69 | 38,455,000 | 17,374,000 | 297,039,000} 2,653,000 = 299,692,000 
| 
1870 | 36,985,000 — — — se Be 
"71 | 36,544,000 | 15,803,000 | 200,217,000 | 37,870,000;  — 238,087,000 
"72, | 36,103,000 | 16,962,000 | 327,346,000| 4,131,000;  — 331,476,000 
°73 | 36,281,000 | 17,207,000 | 230,618,000 | 10,868,000 = 241,586,000 
74, | 36,460,000 | 17,158,000 | 375,011,000 | 23,812,000)  — 398,823,000 
"75, | 36,638,000 | 17,231,000 | 279,649,000 es 5,069,000 2'74,580,000 
76, | 36,906,000 | 16,977,000 | 271,330,000 | 10,305,000 we | 281,635,000 
77 | 37,048,000 | 17,162,000 | 277,212,000; — 1,442,000 | 275,770,000 
"78 | 37,147,000 | 17,180,000 | 265,227,000 | 49,004,000}  — 314,231,000 
"79 | 34,366,000 | 17,115,000 | 222,473,000 | 80,711,000;  — 303,184,000 
1880 | 37,519,000 | 16,978,000 | 276,523,000 | 72,680,000}  — 349,203,000 
’81 | 37,672,000 | 17,184,000 | 266,244,000 | 47,167,000!  — 313,411,000 
°82 | 37,769,000 | 17,235,000 | 235,868,000 | 48,466,000;  — 284,334,000 
°83 | 37,866,000 | 16,959,000 | 288,125,000 | 38,412,000 ten 326,537,000 
84, | 37,949,000 | 17,419,000 | 314,135,600 | 40,597,000} = — 354,732,000 
°85 | 38,128,c00| 17,183,000 | 302,120,000 | 24,568,000)  — 326,688,000 
’86 | 38,219,000 | 17,182,000 | 295,039,000 | 26,902,000]  — 321,941,000 
°87 | 38,320,000 | 17,209,000 | 309,254,000 | 33,661,000)  — 342,915,000 
88 | 38,390,000 | 17,236,000 | 271,537,000 | 42,654,000 — 314,191,000 
’89 | 38,460,000 | 17,386,000 297,879,000 | 42,920,000] — 340,799,000 
1890 | 38,430,000 | 17,442,000 | 321,519,000 | 39,967,000 os 361,486,000 
°91 | 38,343,000 | 14,226,000 | 213,458,000 | 75,386,000; — 288,844,000 
"92 | 38,323,000 | 17,257,000 | 225,229,000 | 70,616,000; — 295,845,000 
"93 ak 17,470,000 | 268,928,000 | 36,537,000 is 305,465,000 
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TABLE X.—Scanpinavia (Denmark, Sweden, and Norway). 





































































































Wheat Supply. 
Years. Population. Production. Net Imports. Net Exports. Total Supply. 
fe Bshls. Bshls, Bshls. Bshls. 
1875 ....| 8,045,000 7,606,000 — 1,786,000 5,820,000 
76° .e:| 8,129,000 6,864,000 — 2,077,000 4,787,000 
TET IGMER BYEZ F000 7,308,000 24.0,000 —_ 7,048,000 
10, ea. Na O83 17,000 8,645,000 — 268,000 8,377,000 
72.3 8,409,000 7,937,000 544,000 7,393,000 
1880 ....; 8,462,0c0 8,614,000 ~~ 4.67 ,000 8,147,000 
2812.18 85453,000 5,155,000 2,331,000 — 7,486,000 
*82 ....| 8,508,000 8,285,000 2,492,000 — 10,777,000 
*83 «...|. 8,544,000 7,749,000 3,894,000 _ 11,643,000 
84 ....) 8,606,000 8,714,000 4,442,000 — 13,156,000 
“Sug se] 8,684,000 9,347,000 3,710,000 — 13,057,000 
86. 8,755,000 8,946,000 2,749,000 — 11,795,000 
°87 ....| 8,814,c00 | 10,245,000 | _ 3,734,000 _- 18,979,000 
°88 ....| 8,859,000 7,615,000 4,004,000 a 11,619,000 
foi a 8,904,000 8,629,000 5,098,000 — 13,720,000 
1890 ....1 8,937,000 8,021,000 3,890,000 — 11,911,000 
Die ths. G82.000 9,180,000 6,791,000 — 15,971,000 
"02a. b, 9,020,000 9,475,000 7,470,000 — 16,945,000 
“Da? ai. 9,008,002 8,646,000 | 9,873,000 — 18,519,000 
Taste XI.—Germany. Wheat Supply. 
Years.!| Population. Acreage. Production. | Net Imports. | Net Exports.} Total Supply. 
# Acres. | Bshils, YS Bahle. Bshils. Behl 
1878 | 44,127,000 | 4,493,000 | 95,771,000 | 10,054,000 — 105,825,006 
"79 | 44,639,000 a 83,704,000 | 116,22,000 — 95,326,000 
1880 | 45,093,000 | 4,485,000 | 86,281,000 wee 913,000 85,368,000 
’81 | 45,426,000 | 4,490,000 | 76,485,000 | 10,907,000 — 87,395,000 
’82 | 45,717,000} 4,499,000 | 93,946,000 | 18,996,000 — 112,942,000 
°83 | 46,014,000} 4,745,000 | 86,508,00U | 16,920,000 —— 103,478,000 
’84 | 46,334,000] 4,740,000 | 91,194,000 | 23,216,000 —_ 114,410,000 
’85 | 46,705,000] 4,727,000 | 95,628,000 | 16,601,000 — 112,229,000 
786 | 47,132,000| 4,735,000 | 97,768,000| 5,262,000 — 103,030,000 
87 | 47,628,000| 4,742,000 | 103,796,000 | 15,504,000 — 119,300,000 
’88 | 48,166,000] 4,774,000 | 92,798,000 | 9,108,000 _- 101,906,000 
"89 | 48,715,000} 4,832,000 | 86,988,000 | 14,109,000 — 101,097,000 
1890 | 49,239,000] 4,842,000 | 103,800,000 | 20,919,000 — 124,719,000 
*91 | 49,767,000] 4,657,000 | 85,572,000 29,877,000 — 115,449,000 
’92 | 50,279,000| 4,880,000 | 115,972,000 | 64,638,000 — 180,610,000 
93. | 50,778,000] 5,050,000 | 109,810,000 | 21,415,000 — 131,225,000 
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TasLeE XTI.—Rovumania. Wheat Supply. 
dears | Population. Acreage. Production. Net Exports. 
| Acres. Bshls. Bshls. 
Rey pip oe eee 4,754,079 — 32,182,000 _ 
(Census of 1870) 
of Ce aa — 2,629,000 20,698,000 —= 
Eee Likssranasenss — —= — — 
Gh deck sascatons — — — oe 
Be estas Seskcn — — — — 
BONS mete Seton, _ — Fa 14,968,000 
BEE Neeee vets — a = 7,231,000 
SR ptecktekese — ores ar 14,811,000 
Si Uindae ieee — = — 14,547,000 
°84 | — = sa 9,564,000 
i ee — es ae 14,595,000 
CR ae = — Be 18,799,000 
oy A hepa = famead = 18,836,000 
BSE rcece kas: — — — 31,234,000 
a 5 Nees OPED = 3,310,000 48,454,000 35,524,000 
DIO cienscessse — 3,729,000 51,987,000 34,303,000 
2) een | = 3,810,000 44,264,000 —_ 
pon; 5,800,000 3,779,000 58,395,000 3 
Sh) See —e = = — 
Taste XITI.—Avsrria-Huneary. Wheat Supply. 
Years.| Population. Acreage. Production. | Net Imports. . Net Exports. | Total Supply. 
Acres. Bshils. Bshls. Bshls. Bshls. 
1874 — 6,928,000 | 99,459,000 |} 6,372,000 | oS 105,881,000 
795 a 8,057,000 | 77,326,000 ed 1,505,000] 75,821,000 
°76 | 36,723,000] 8,850,000} 84,037,000 — 1,194,000} 82,843,000 
°77 | 36,961,000} 8,369,000 | 108,726,000 = 12,657,000} 96,069,000 
778 | 37,170,000] 8,671,000 | 149,663,000 J 14,605,000 | 135,058,000 
"79 | 37,441,000] 8,515,000! 84,095,000 — 12,293,000} 71,808,000 
1880 | 37,700,000] 8,411,000 | 116,206,000 | 3,411,000 ) — 119,617,000 
°81L | 37,933,000} 8,681,000 | 125,485,000 | = | 1,020,000 | 124,465,000 
°82 | 38,234,000} 8,672,000] 170,855,000 a | 12,099,000 | 158,756,000 
°83 | 38,563,000} 9,046,000 | 124,728,000 er | 11,039,000 | 113,689,000 
784 | 38,974,000} 9,529,000 | 146,367,000 | — _ 4,926,000} 141,441,000 
°85 | 39,349,000] 9,719,000 | 157,089,000 = + 6,170,000 | 150,919,000 
°86 | 39,749,000} 9,727,000 | 142,942,000 — | 12,124,000 | 130,818,000 
*87 | 40,148,000] 9,733,000 | 192,144,000 — | 12,527,000 | 179,617,000 
88 | 40,518,000} 9,771,000 | 181,915,000 om 22,727,000 | 159,188,000 
°89 | 40,967,000] 9,893,000 | 127,830,000 | a 15,799,000 | 112,031,000 
1890 | 41,299,000 | 10,191,000 | 186,154,000 ae 13,551,000 | 172,603,000 
"91 | 41,671,000 | 10,187,000 | 174,787,000 as 8,992,000] 165,795,000 
92 | 42,091,000 | 10,347,000 | 186,781,000 — 3,923,000 | 182,858,000 
?93 | 42,470,000 | 11,410,000 | 203,806,000 = 3,567,000 | 200,239,000 
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TABLE XIV.—CANADA., 

















Population. Acreage. Production. 
E> Acres. Bshls. 

3,485,761 — -- 
a * . * 

4,324,810 | 2,342,000 | 32,350,000 

— 1,775,000 40,951,000 

— 1,892,000 | ~26,326,000 

— 1,893,000 41,501,000 

fuck 2,042,000 | 37,597,000 

—_ 1,848,000 33,310,000 

— 1,815,000 32,425,000 

ord 1,194,000 20,284,000 

es 1,844,000 | 25,901,000 

2,968,000 36,617,000 

4,833,239 | 2,277,000 | 55,776,000 

ae 2,494,000 | 43,237,000 

—— 2,274,000 37,347,000 








Wheat Supply. 


Net Imports. 





Bshls. 


2,419,000 
10,095,000 
792,000 


1,987,000 


554,600 
424,000 
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Net Exports. 


Bshils. 
102,000 
2,939,000 


1,639,000 
4,952,000 
1,154,000 
3,609,000 
3,697,000 
6,327,000 


6,890,000 
3,078,000 
5,039,000 
6,897,000 

2'73,000 
4,333,000 
7,360,000 
3,431,000 


3,081,000 
10,158,000 
10,553,000 





* Ontario and Manitoba only. 


TABLE XV.—ARGENTINE Repusiic. Wheat Supply. 
Year Wheat Area. Export 
Acres. Bushels. 
Mae tadace densest. «50. 601,445 2,227,680 
iy Re ee os 3,978,296 
GRE aera een. — 2,878,092 
STS CE earn a 1,488,352 
(yo — 8,721,748 
See. ae 2,036,254 6,560,708 
(CUE — 836,229 
Ase Se — 12,002,778 
POLS | _— 14,503,692 
2) ee a 3,265,340 17,237,366 
iS le | ees | 5,500,000 36,965,021 
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Discussion on Mr. CrRaAwrorp’s PAPER. 


Mr. A. F. Jurrreys, M.P., said that he should have liked to have 
seen a table giving the number of bushels of wheat produced per 
acre in the various countries. It was sometimes thought that we in 
England did not grow wheat to advantage because we were not 
good enough farmers, but the fact was quite the reverse, for we 
grew more per acre than any other country (except Holland) in 
the world. Here we grew 28 bushels to the acre, whilst in Dakota 
only 133 were grown, and yet we could not compete with the 
latter. He believed the reason to be that there were in England 
so many charges on the land which had to be paid first, whereas 
other countries, with practically no charges, and aided by very low 
freights, could place their wheat here on the same footing as our 
own. The low cost of production in Russia (2s. 6d. per bushel) 
was attributable chiefly to wages there being only 113d. per day ; 
besides which the work was often undertaken by the whole family, 
no outside labour being employed. It seemed a matter worthy of 
consideration by the people of England, especially those living in 
towns, whether they should not encourage the growth of wheat, in 
order to give employment to the large rural population; not that 
the townspeople could be expected to burden themselves by giving 
work to the latter, but they would feel the necessity of so doing 
when this large population from the country came in and over- 
whelmed the workers of the great towns. The area under wheat 
in the United Kingdom had declined in the course of a single 
generation from 4 to under 2 million acres. Harvesting was 
much cheaper in the United States, and especially in South 
America, and this was due to the difference in the weather. The 
Hnglish farmer was bound to cart his wheat off the land as quickly 
as possible, thatch it, and wait till the spring before it was 
marketable; in America it was not thatched, but was threshed in 
the field, and stored immediately in elevators. Mr. Crawford 
had not alluded to the immense increase in the supply from 
Argentina: the great influx of wheat from that country, which 
was aided by a depressed currency, had flooded the market, and 
English farmers were quite unable to compete with it. A few years 
ago they believed prices had reached an equilibrium, until Argentina 
found 1t was worth her while to send wheat over here, and since 
that time prices had continued to decline. He concluded by 
expressing his thanks to Mr. Crawford for his very interesting 
lecture. 


Mr. A. B. Freeman-Mirrorp, M.P., said that there was one 
phenomenon which to him was perfectly inexplicable, and that was 
that in every wheat-growing country at the present moment wheat 
was being produced at a price higher than that for which it sold, 
with the single exception of Russia, and even in the latter country 
there was a dead loss to the amount of the freight. In all other 
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countries the cost of production varied from 3s. 3d. per bushel 
upwards, which represented a distinct loss on present prices. 


Mr. R. H. Inverts Panerave referred to the table of the prices 
of wheat in Great Britain, Belgium, the Netherlands, and France. 
Down to about 1882 the variations in the price corresponded 
roughly in these four countries, but after that date the duty in 
France had been raised at various periods. It was important to 
know how far the duty was reflected in the price of the article. 
Mr. Crawford had given the official prices in France at various 
dates, and it would be an advantage if he could indicate what 
proportion was to be attributed to the duty at each period. in 
another table Mr. Crawford had compared the cost of production 
in different countries ; it would lend to the value of this statement 
if the proportional figures representing the cost of transit could be 
placed beneath those of the cost of production. The “ Gazette” 
“prices given in Table I applied to British wheat only, but he should 
be glad to see the price of foreign wheat in this country at the 
same time. A most interesting point was the average supply 
per head of the population. In 1891-93 it was 6°17 bushels; in 
1894, when the average price of British wheat was only 2s. 1ohd., 
the available supply was only 5°96 bushels, which was distinctly 
below what it had been when the price was considerably higher. 
Here obviously the ordinary law of supply and demand did not 
account for the price, and this was one of the most important 
points in the paper. 


Mr. J. Barr Rosertson, while regarding the paper and the 
large body of statistical information as of the very highest 
importance, could not agree with the author’s conclusions, and 
said that the last speaker had indicated some points upon which 
further evidence was required. Mr. Crawford’s tables on p. 96 
showed that 1885-93 was a period of falling freights, but according 
to the figures in the paper it had not been, either in England or 
India, a period of falling prices, and he understood the main con- 
tention of the paper to be that owing to certain economies, and 
chiefly owing to lower rates of transit, there had been a fall in 
prices in gold money countries. If they valued the price of wheat 
in silver, beginning with 1873, and supposing the price in London 
and that in Bombay to be each 100 in that year, it appeared that 
in the twenty-two years 1871-92 the silver price in England would 
be represented by 88, and at Bombay by 914, a difference of only 
34 per cent. With this small difference over a period of twenty- 
two years, where was the economy of prices owing to lower 
freights as between Bombay and London? The figures he had 
produced showed that cheap freights might lead to higher prices 
in the producing countries without necessarily altering prices in 
the consuming markets. From all this he thought that 1t was not 
conclusive that lower freights had been even an important factor 
in producing lower prices in this country. The prices of wheat in 
Bombay, taken from ‘“ Prices and Wages in India,” were higher in 
January, 1891, 1892, 1893, and 1894, 1.e., during the four years 
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which had witnessed the extraordinary depression in England, 
than the average of the twenty-two years 1871-92. He had dealt 
solely with silver prices, because silver had been a more stable 
standard of value than gold during the last twenty years. Mr. 
Crawford had not touched upon this point, but he thought the 
figures so overwhelming as to point to the conclusion that the — 
anthor’s inferences were not the real.reason of any material fall in 
prices. He would quote Mr. Sauerbeck’s index numbers for wheat 
and for 45 commodities. They were as follows :— 





1851-60. | 1861-70. | 1871-80. | 1881-90. | 1891-93. 














WY EYE ey cme ee cs eect a pdonesvaconnss 100 94, 94, 66 57 
AS EOL I VORUUEOS tiiscocsscvsanscietee oes 94 100 96 "5 69 


He gave these figures merely as indicating that the divergence 
between the price of wheat and that of the 45 commodities was’ not 
so great as was generally supposed, and it was necessary not only to 
account for the fall in the price of wheat, but also in the prices of 
the 45 commodities. In the last two years there had been an 
extraordinary fall in the price of wheat, but there had also been a 
great dislocation in the entire trade and industry of the world, and 
his belief was that the condition of trade in the last two years was 
something quite exceptional, and would require special investiga- 
tion. 


Mr. W. J. Harris said that the last speaker apparently wished 
them to believe that the fall in wheat had been almost entirely 
caused by the depreciation of the rupee in India, but as both the 
United States and Russia supplied us with at least ten times as 
much wheat as India, he could not accept the solution that tke 
farmers in those two countries had all been willing to submit 
to a fall in price which the Indian ryot had not felt, because 
the latter had the advantage of depreciated silver. He had a 
great suspicion of all estimates, and especially Government 
estimates, of cost of production, whether in England, India, or 
the United States, and he agreed with the author that the 
figures on this head were extremely doubtful; in spite of the 
evidence of the four thousand experts of the United States 
Government, he had not the least confidence in their report. 
He himself had a friend farming in California who had informed 
him that he had, even in this past year, made a profit on his wheat. 
He did not wish to infer that this was generally the case how- 
ever. Mr. Palgrave had inquired what was the effect of an import 
duty on price: he could assure him that when France advanced 
the duty on wheat, the cost, freight, and insurance price for cargoes 
com ng to port of call for orders with option of both England and 
France had fallen, though not by the amount of the extra duty. 
There would be great difficulty in giving Mr. Palgrave any fixed 
quotations for foreign wheat in England, the quality varied so 
much. While 26s. and 28s. might be paid for Dakota or Duluth 
wheat, certain hard wheats from Russia would be gladly sold for 
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18s. per quarter. There was all that difference. The average con- 
sumption per head was a most fallacious test of total consumption, 
for a great deal of wheat was at these prices consumed by 
animals. He did not believe that the home consumption by 
human beings had varied 1 per cent. in England during the 
last ‘sixty years. It was about 6 bushels per head when 
G. R. Porter wrote, and it was the same now, though it should be 
noted that Porter’s figures referred to England a'one. The Irish 
consumed a great deal of maize, meal, potatoes, &c., and conse- 
quently less bread, and as their population was declining, while 
that of England was increasing, this consideration greatly modified 
any calculations as to the human consumption per head of the 
United Kingdom. One conclusion he drew was that apart from 
Argentina, Russia was likely to supplant all other sources of 
supply, and this, he thought, accorded with the general view of 
the corn trade. In both the United States and Russia there were 
aun enormous number of farmers working their own freeholds, but 
the Americans would not be content to live so hardly as the 
Russians. The latter first endeavoured to produce from their 
land enough for their families, and then sold the surplus. If 
they received very little for the surplus, they lived the harder, and 
if they received much they took more land. They were not like 
the Americans, who farmed for profit, paid wages, calculated what 
they had to expend, and found themselves losers after all in con- 
sequence of the wages they paid. The Russian peasant farmer 
could not find himself a loser in the end, because he had kept 
himself and his family, though he might have to go without certain 
luxuries. In India the population was enormoas, and when wheat 
went down in price it came into competition with other articles of 
food, and was no longer available for export. The natives had 
recently been consuming the wheat themselves. In the last cereal 
year ending 3lst July, 1894, Russia had contributed as exports 
44,000,000 qrs. of all sorts of corn to the world’s wants, while the 
United States had only exported 30,000,000 qrs., and Roumania, 
which was practically dominated by Russia, came third with 
16,500,000 qrs. In fact Russia and Roumania combined practi- 
cally supplied the world with about 56 per cent. of all its corn 
requirements, while India came one of the last with a contribu- 
tion of only about 2 per cent. Could anyone believe that the 
2 per cent. supplied by India lowered the price of the whole 
98 per cent. by so great a decline as we now saw? It was only 
in consequence of the fact that the United States happened to 
have a crop 50 per cent. larger than usual in 1891, that wheat was 
not forced up to famine prices in that year, when Russia for a few 
months prohibited the export. Looking to the future, it seemed 
that we were becoming more and more dependent on foreign 
countries, and especially on Russia, and it became a very serious 
matter, when it was remembered that by a single stroke of the pen 
the supplies could be stopped at a moment’s notice. Many millions 
were spent every year on the navy, in the belief that a food supply . 
was thereby secured; but this was a fallacy. The supplies could 
be cut off by one power alone, and two combined could bring 
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England to terms without using a ship or a soldier. Russia could 
keep her crops in the country by paying for them with paper, 
while France could buy the greater part of the supplies upon 
which we depended from other countries before we even knew of 
their intentions. 


Rey. Canon J. L. Brereton said that the paper had confirmed 
his own views, which had rather put him in opposition to the 
County Chamber in Norfolk as to the causes of, and remedies for, 
agricultural depression. Mention had been made of the charges on 
land in England as one of the great burdens on agriculture, but he 
was inclined to think that these charges were, on the contrary, a 
great advantage to the English farmer, in that provision was - 
already made for certain important social wants (by tithe and 
poor rate), so that he did not need to consider their effect on his 
business, as they had been already taken into account in the rent. 
It had also been said by the Chairman of the Central Chamber 
that a bonus on wheat growing was desirable in order to keep up 
the wages, but he was convinced that the only effect of such a step 
would be to bring back the times when the interference of the 
State, either directly or indirectly, had produced the greatest 
possible mischief. One of the most satisfactory facts brought 
forward by Mr. Crawford was that free trade tended to make the 
price uniform rather than to reduce it. The great discouragement 
to farmers formerly had been the sudden fluctuations which 
interfered so much with their calculations. The natural effect of 
the reduction in the price of wheat in his own parish had been to 
throw it out of cultivation; but the land had not gone out of 
cultivation, because barley and oats were freely grown, and every 
acre was cultivated, and he did not think there was any great 
injury to arable farming so long as other grains were grown. He 
sympathised with the last speaker as to the future, but he thought 
that if there were any prospect of war, England would immediately 
buy up supplies, which she could do far more quickly than any 
other country. As regarded freights, Norfolk had derived the 
ereatest benefit from railway competition, which had enabled land 
in his neighbourhood to be kept in cultivation. 


Mr. H. R. Berton wished to point out that any inquiry into 
the price of wheat was an inquiry into the purchasing power of 
wheat in terms of money. Mr. Crawford’s paper, by excluding any 
reference to money, was an inquiry into the purchasing power of 
wheat in terms of commodities tn general, 2.e., into the fall, not in 
the price, but in the value of wheat. The fall in the average index 
number of commodities being the measure of the appreciation of 
money, if this latter were excluded, then 39 out of the 59 per 
cent. of fall was excluded, and the inquiry became an inquiry into 
the fall in the price of wheat below the fall in the price of 
commodities in general. In other words, it was an inquiry into 
the causes why wheat had fallen, not from 100 to 41, but from 61 
to 41. The economic significance of a fall in the price, in so far 
as il is due tuo the appreciation of money, was that a portion of the 
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product of wheat was unintentionally transferred from the farmer 
to the landlord or mortgagee, in consequence of the rent and 
interest not falling proportionately and simultaneously with the 
price of the crops. Whereas the economic significance of a fall in 
the price of wheat, in so far as it was not due to the appreciation 
of money, was that a portion of agricultural rent was extinguished 
in consequence of the extension of the margin of cultivation, The 
reason why wheat had fallen more than other commodities was that 
more wheat was supplied in demand for commodities on an average | 
than commodities on an average were supplied in demand for 
wheat, and the reason of this was that the cost of production of 
wheat was reduced more than the cost of production of commodi- 
ties on an average. ‘The inquiry, as limited by the author, resolved 
itself into two chapters (1) the reduction in the cost of raising 
wheat, and (2) the reduction in the cost of transport; the latter 
being the more important (he was speaking here of real freights ; 
the fall in the price of freights could not explain the fall in the 
price of wheat, inasmuch as both were the effect of the same 
cause—appreciation of money). If we took Mark Lane as a 
centre, and imagined curves of equal freights drawn around it, 
each successive area would represent a greater cost of transporta- 
tion, and by consequence a smaller cost of cultivation. With 
reductions in freights, and consequent extension of the area of 
cultivation, the more fertile soils in the remoter areas would 
displace the less fertile soils in the nearer areas. An investigation 
of this kind would show that with the progress of invention the 
same expenditure of capital and labour had continually represented 
the power to transport the same quantity of wheat a greater 
distance, and the more fertile soils in the area so reached had 
thrown out of cultivation the less fertile soils in the areas 
previously resorted to, and (2) that similar causes represented the 
power to raise the same quantity of wheat by resort to less fertile 
soils, and consequently to raise more wheat by the extension of the 
margin of cultivation in all areas tributary to the market. In the 
last analysis therefore, when the inquiry was restricted by the 
exclusion of the influence of money. it would be found that the 
fall in the value of wheat, although a loss to the landlords, was a 
eain to society, for which it was indebted to the progress of 
invention. 


Mr. H. Moncrerrr Pavut considered that the author had 
exercised a wise discretion in not importing into his interesting 
paper any arguments gud bimetallism or protection. He however 
reeretted that Mr. Crawford had not been able to carry the figures 
further back than 1864. The average “‘ Gazette” price of wheat for 
the last fifty years was 47s. 1d. per quarter, against an average in 
1894 of 22s. 10d. and 20s. at this date, while the lowest figure touched 
was 17s. 6d. on 20th October, the last three months of the year 
averaging 19s.7d. There had been no such price for two centuries, 
nor so low a yearly average since 1744, when it was 22s. Id. per 
quarter. There were one or two corrections to be taken into 
account in considering the “Gazette” average. It included 
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damaged wheat sold in various markets, which might be a 
serious factor in certain years; and the number of towns con- 
tributing to this average was also larger than formerly. He, as well 
as others, had not much faith in the figures of the cost of produc- 
tion in various countries. Mr. Crawford appeared to indicate 
that the cost of production was greater in India than in Russia; 
he himself doubted this, and thought that wheat was produced 
most cheaply in Argentina, where the cost of production was 
computed to be ros. per quarter, 12s. per quarter being the esti- 
mated cost in India. This was the cost measured in sterling, 
regard being had on the one hand to the depreciation of the rupee 
in India, and on the other to the depressed Argentine currency. 
India during the last seven years had produced about 103 per cent. 
of the world’s supply, but this had little influence on the exports : 
for if prices were too low, the wheat would be buried until they 
rose. The proportion of the produce of Argentina to the world’s 
supply during the same period was 2'2 per cent. Comparing 
prices of wheat and of other grains, wheat was about 4s. 8d., 
barley being 6s. —#d., oats 4s. 10od., and maize 4s. 10d. per cwt. 
This of course could not continue. Formerly much maize was 
exported from the United States in the form of bacon, and the 
same sort of thing was now going on with wheat. Regarding the 
production from virgin soils in the United States and elsewhere, by 
constant cropping without manure a great deal was taken out of 
them for a time, but there was no desire on the part of the culti- 
vators to make the most of such land, and as soon as it showed 
signs of exhaustion, the “‘carpet-bag’”’ farmer moved elsewhere 
and devoted himself ‘‘to pastures new.” 


Mr. A. SsverBeck did not believe that prices were regulated by 
the lowest cost of production. Neither India, Argentina, or Dakota 
had given more than 3 or 4 per cent. of the total wheat supply of 
Hurope and North America. If 10 per cent. of the whole supply 
had been produced at a very low cost, and if this price were to 
regulate the market for ever, then go per cent. of the production 
would always be produced at a loss. He had found that from 
1871-75 the average annual supply of Europe and North America 
was about 1,360,000,000 bushels; in 1893 and 1894 it was on the 
average 1,850,000,000 bushels, an increase of about 36 per cent. 
This agreed fairly well with the increase in the wheat production 
of the whole world given by Beerbohm’s “ Circular,” 7.e., 38 per 
cent. (from 1,760,000,000 bushels in 1873 to 2,440,000,000 in 1894). 
The population in this time increased by about 26 per cent., and 
taking this into consideration, the increase in wheat was about 
8°10 per cent. The chief reason of the fall in price, independent 
of the monetary question, was that the consumption of wheat per 
head did not increase very much, and that the surplus was used for 
feeding cattle, where it competed with other corn, of which the 
production had also been very large. He had a short time 
previously noticed various statistics concerning Russia in the 
Report of the German Silver Commission. It was there stated 
that twenty years ago the Russian farmer or peasant got very 
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little for his wheat, because the cost of transport was very large : 
but that now the cost of transport had fallen, he could compete, 
and that the prices in Germany had fallen accordingly. He did 
not himself see why all improvements should only have the effect 
of depressing prices in the old countries and not of raising them 
in the new ones, and why the Russian peasant should not share in 
these improvements. 


The Presipent (Right Hon. Lord Farrer) said that at the 
present time, when there was so much dispute about prices, 
currency, protection, &c., the most valuable aid was afforded by 
tracing the bistory of any particular article, and how far any par- 
ticular circumstances accounted for a change in the price. In the 
present paper he had been particularly interested in the estimates 
of the cost of production. If this cost could be obtained for each 
separate country, and the freight added, they would at once be 
able to compare the expenses of different countries. If the cost of 
production in America, plus the freight, were less than the cost of 
production here, that was an economic cause why American produce 
should compete successfully in English markets. He was sorry to 
see that there were no estimates of the cost of production for 
Argentina, for he understood that the Americans were more afraid 
of the competition of that country than of any other. These 
economic causes, he had always believed, were of paramount im- 
portance, and had much more to do with prices than currency and 
other factors to which people often referred. If so, the best service 
that could be done to economic science was the investigation of 
these causes. 


Major P. G. Cratciz agreed with the President that no better 
service could be rendered by the younger Fellows of the Society 
than by endeavouring to work out in necessarily laborious detail, 
and witb due appreciation of their relative weight, the precise 
factors which must be handled by those who looked at the question 
asa whole. Speaking as an official of the Society, he could bear 
witness to the care and attention with which Mr. Crawford had 
tackled the subject. Much of the work undergone could not be 
apparent to those who were not acquainted with the difficulty of 
securing comparable data. In drawing definite conclusions from 
the figures now before them, he would nevertheless urge the old 
caution that in these researches it was very needful to discover 
how far the tools they were using could be trusted. They were 
not certain, for instance, of the precise similarity of the methods 
employed in arriving at the cost of production in the districts con- 
trasted. One thing had struck him very much in regard to one 
part of this question, and that was that there were two records of 
wheat acreage in the United States officially published (apart from 
the local State record): the census figures every tenth year, and 
the annual estimates of the Department of Agriculture. ‘These 
two records often differed very considerably, and the Department’s 
figures necessarily used in this paper were estimates on a percent- 
age calculation rather than ascertained facts. Large differences 
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between one year and the succeeding frequently appeared in the 
annual figures. These might no doubt partly arise from wide- 
spread losses through insects, drought, frost, &c., which sometimes 
accounted for a loss of millions of acres in a single year. All 
comparisons between the returns of different countries, such as 
they had now before them, renewed the force of the suggestion 
that international unity of method and strict comparability of 
form was still urgently required in compiling agricultural statistics, 
and he hoped that ultimately some greater congruity might be 
secured as the result of the attention which the International 
Statistical Institute was turning to this matter. 


Mr. Crawrorp, in reply, said that the yield per acre had been 
mentioned in the paper; it had been taken as about 11 bushels in 
the United States, 10 in India and Russia, and 30 in the United 
Kingdom. He had not entered into the question of the fluctuations 
in the exchange value of the various currencies, but he thought it 
would be difficult to demonstrate that the fall in exchange of the 
rupee had had any appreciable effect in stimulating the Indian 
grain trade, The figures of the cost of production had been a 
source of some difficulty so far as the United Kingdom was con- 
cerned, and he had given them for what they were worth. He 
had said nothing as to the consumption of wheat per head; he 
had merely given the actual figures, which showed that the supply 
available for consumption was larger. Probably the cost of pro- 
duction in India at the actual sterling value was lower than that 
which he had given, but he had converted the rupee into sterling | 
at the exchange value in the year in which the official estimate 
was made. Mr. Freeman-Mitford’s question, why the export of 
wheat continued while it was produced at a loss, was difficult to 
answer briefly; but he had already pointed ont that in certain 
years, when the fall in price was very great, there had been a 
contraction in the wheat-acreage in two or three of the States 
which sent the largest quantity to our markets. Besides which he 
had not considered the further fall in price in 1894. He thought 
Mr. Sauerbeck, in speaking of Dakota, had not quite appreciated 
the fact that the United States supplied 40 per cent. of the total 
quantity available in the British market, and that in Dakota alone 
there were now 5,000,000 acres producing 65 to 70,000,090 bushels, 
which represented about 80 per cent. of the United States export 
in 1893-94. A circumstance deserving of consideration was that a 
larger supply was available in 1882-85 and 1889-93. He had not 
gone into the figures of the cost of production in the Argentine 
Republic, because that had been dealt with recently in the 
* Journal of the Board of Agriculture.” 


The Chairman proposed a very cordial vote of thanks to the 
author, which was carried unanimously, and the. proceedings 
terminated. 
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I.—Oommercial History and Review of 1894. 


Tue following is taken from the supplement to the Hconomist 
of 16th February, 1895, in continuation of similar extracts for 
previous years :— 


‘“Whether regard be had to its commercial, industrial, or 
financial aspects, 1894 must be characterised as a most disappoint- 
ing year. At its commencement trade was showing some signs of 
recovering from the injuries it had sustained through the financial 
and commercial crises in Australia and the United States, and the 
temporary paralysis of important branches of our industry conse- 
quent upon the great coal strike in the Midlands. The hope then 
was that this improvement would continue and become more 
pronounced as time went on, and the outlook generally was regarded 
as more promising than it had been for a long time. Not that any 
great spurt in business was anticipated. As we pointed out at the 
time, circumstances did not warrant any such expectation. ‘It 
appears to us,’ we then wrote, ‘that no rapid improvement ought 
to be looked for. Australia will not soon recover from the shock 
of last year’s banking collapse, and business in and with the 
United States must continue for some time to be checked by 
uncertainty as to the form which the projected tariff legislation is 
likely to assume. Our investors, moreover, are not now, nor are 
they soon likely to be, in the mood to lend money to impecunious 
foreign Governments, and thus furnish them with the wherewithal 
to purchase our products. There, is, too, a certain unsettlement in 
the relations between capital and labour which is not unlikely to 
lead to further difficulties. And in these circumstances a slow and 
eradual development of trade seems the most we can expect. That, 
however, according to present indications, we may look for with 
some confidence.’ But in penning this forecast, which by many 
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was regarded as much too cautious, we did not reckon sufficiently 
with the perversity of the United States Legislature. Tor nearly 
eight months the two Houses deliberately dallied with the tariff 
question, and, deaf to all the appeals made to them, persisted in 
prolonging a state of suspense under which the trade of the 
country shrunk and shrivelled in all directions. And equal dis- 
regard of the public interest was displayed by them in regard to 
the currency. They would do nothing to aid in putting a stop to 
the drain of gold from the Treasury, which was sapping the basis 
of the paper currency, and giving rise to grave doubts as to the 
possibility of maintaining gold payments. To the tariff unsettle- 
ment, therefore, was added a monetary distrust, which not only 
arrested the investment of foreign money in the States, but 
caused withdrawals of foreizn capital that had been previously 
placed there. This, of course, tended still further to cripple trade, 
and how sericusly we were affected by the business prostration of 
so important a customer is shown by the fact that the value of our 
exports to the States in the first nine months of 1894 fell short of 
the total for the corresponding period of 1893 by fully 7,000,000/., 
or more than 33 per cent. In Australia also things have not gone 
so well as was expected. It has been found that many of the 
hastily patched-up schemes for the reconstruction of the banks 
will not hold water. Not only has great difficulty been experienced 
in meeting the interest upon the extended deposits; but it has 
become evident that the repayment of these at their maturity is 
quite beyond the power of a number of the banks, who will 
consequently be under the necessity of seeking to effect some new 
arrangements with their creditors. Nearly all the Australian 
Governments, moreover, have to face more or less heavy deficits, 
while some of them are seeking to bolster up land values by 
vicious financial expedients. It is no wonder, therefore, that the 
stream of British capital, which formerly flowed so strongly into 
these colonies, has practically ceased, and that, forced to live upon 
their own resources, they have been compelled to economise and to 
limit, as far as possible, their purchases of our products. It has 
been very much the same with the Southern and Central American 
States, to whose wants British investors so freely ministered prior 
to 1890, and who have not yet shown that degree of recuperative 
power that was expected of them. And at home, although there | 
was not in 1894 any labour conflict of such magnitude as the 
Midland strike, yet we had the Scotch coal miners abstaining from 
work for nearly four months, and more than the usual number of 
minor disputes, all of them involving some interruption of business. 

‘* Notwithstanding, however, that for these and other reasons 
the hopes entertained at the beginning of the year were not 
realised, yet undoubtedly there was in 1894 some expansion of our 
trade, although that is so masked by a continuous fall in the prices 
of commodities, that it is necessary to go beneath the surface to 
find the evidence of it. Look, for instance, at the record of our 
foreign trade, which stands thus :— 


~ 
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1894. 1893. Increase or Decrease. 
£ £ £ Per ct. 
Mirshoicr cy pee eRe Ske ner oe 408,506,000 | 404,688,000 | + 3,818,000 | +0°9 
; ie 
cate ed a 216,194,000 | 218,095,000 | — 1,901,000 | —or9 
EON DUNES E teu. ck entice. ceraet vais coak 57,966,000 | 59,043,000 | — 1,077,000 | —1°8 
ane) Ale 682,666,000 | 681,826,000 | + 840,000 | +012 





Here there is apparent stagnation, an increase in the value of the. 
imports being largely offset by a decrease in that of the exports. 
It is shown, however, by the analysis which appears in the Appendix, 
that if allowance be made for the drop in prices, the volume of our 

imports increused, as compared with 1898, by no less than 9°55 per 
’ eent., and that in the volume of our exports there was an increase 
of 3°35 per cent. And from the subjoined statement it will be 
seen that we have to go back to 1889 to find a year in which there 
was so large a growth in the bulk of our foreign trade :— 


N 
Volume of Our Foreign Trade. Increase or Decrease per Cent. as 
compared with previous Years. 


























Imports Retained Exports of 
for Imports and Exports. 
Home Consumption. Home Produce. 
Per ent. Per cnt. Per cnt. 
FOG Aaas fe aces ances: Increase 9°95 Increase 3°35 Increase 7°39 
RO UI a csaoeate. Decrease 1°42 Decrease 2°10 Decrease 1°68 
Lyd 25 oe ee Increase 0°33 3°43 “8 Toy 
OO Ee necdahs 2a: i 4°34 he 5°30 Increase 0°25 
Vue sori a ai Decrease 0°31 % 0°51 Decrease 0°39 
gol Nor ae a Increase 11°25 Increase 3°71 Increase 8°08 
poet yee ee . 13842 a 4-64 a 3°94 











‘“‘ The increase in imports is mainly in articles of food and drink 
and in the raw materials for our textile and other industries; 
while amongst exports the expansion is chiefly in the shipments of 
coal, cotton goods, and machinery. It would be out of place, how- 
ever, to go into details here. The broad fact is that in 1894 there 
was an enlargement of the volume of our foreign trade, which 
contrasts favourably with the slight shrinkage shown in the 
immediately preceding years. 


‘As to our home trade, it is impossible to speak with the same 
confidence, for in regard to it there are no such comprehensive 
statistics as those which lie to hand when dealing with our foreign 
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commerce. Some guidance, however, is afforded by the returns of 
railway traffic, and taking the fifteen chief English companies, we 
get the following comparison with 1893 :— 





Passenvers, Parc A : c 
ssengers, Parcels, and Merchandise. Minerals. 


























Mails. 
1894. 1893. 1894. 1898. 1894. 1893. @ 
Ae £ £ £ £ £ £ 
First six months ........ 13,099,500 | 13,092,900} 9,295,300] 9,121,800] 7,016,100] 6,253,100 © 
Second yi jeer ack 15,525,500 | 15,078,600} 9,576,800] 9,303,000] 6,923,500] 5,955,500 


























Total for year ....| 28,625,000 | 28,171,500 18,872,100 18,424,300 13,939,600 | 12,208,600 








Increase or decrease 
first six monthe.... 
Increase or decrease I 


+ 6,600=0'0s pr. cnt] +174,000=1°9 perent.]+ '763,000=12'2pr.ct. 
+446,900=3°0  ,, +273,800=2 5, + 968,000=16°3  ,) am 


second six months 








‘Total increase or de- \ 


crease for year. .... +453,500=1°6 per ent.} + 447,800 = 24 per ent. | + 1,731,000 = 14/2 pr.ct. 


‘“Tn seeking to arrive at the import of these figures, however, it 
must be remembered that the traffic of most of the English com- 
panies was largely curtailed during the latter half of 1893 by the 
great coal strike. And this affects the comparison with that year 
in two ways. For one thing, a good deal of the mineral traflic, | 
which would in ordinary circumstances have passed over the lines 
in the latter part of 1893, was projected into the earlier months of 
1894: and, further, the second half of 1894 compares with the 
strike period. It will be well, therefore, to carry the comparison 
a little further back, and that is done in the following statement :— 
































Railway Receipts. 
Passengers. Merchandise. Minerals. 
£ £ £ 
Lt Bits eecsiussesttes ess 28,625,000 © 18,872,100 ~ 13,939,600 
BD Soca sinctcae: 28,171,500 18,424,300 12,208,600 
By ame iol stock sons 28,085,700 18,869,000 13,579,500 
Bley toes. cas. 2'7,702,900 18,973,200 13,928,800 





From this it will be seen that the growth of traffic in 1894 not 
only made good the falling off in 1893, but raised the total receipts 
above those of 1891. And this expansion is all the more indicative 
of an increase in the volume of trade, because between 1892 and 
1894 there was a compulsory revision, involving some reduction of 
railway rates. . 

‘“‘ Another indication of the condition of the home trade is 
afforded by the returns of shipping employed in the coasting trade, 
which give the following record for the past three years :— 
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Tonnage of Vessels Employed in the Coasting Trade. 








Entered. Cleared. 

Tons. : nee 
V8G4: sche oe... 30,922,500 29,845,700 
PG ee Mb 29,952,700 28,712,600 
792. 28,806,300 27,592,200 





“Too much importance must not be attached to these shipping 
returns, as there are no means of ascertaining to what extent the 
cargo-carrying capacity of the vessels entering and clearing was 
utilised. So far,as they go, however, they support the other 
evidence that has been adduced of an expansion of the volume of 
last year’s trade. 


“Owing, however, to the fall in prices, the larger business we 
did in 1894 was conducted at a smaller margin of profit, and it is 
this which accounts for the feeling of depression and disappoint- 
ment that prevailed throughout the year. According to our Index 
Number, the range of prices was lower by about 74 per cent. at the 
end of the year than at the beginning, and that, as the following 
statement shows, is the heaviest fall that has been recorded for a 
good many years :— 


‘Index Number,’ representing 
the Combined Prices of 
Twenty-two Leading Commodities. 


re OG. LOOD. i. 5.ccccsscersssescecsessvees 1923 
» duly, AG Cig i Ce ee ee Se 1974 
- CAE RS ieee oe ee 2082 
aod Ly, SLE slat eH OAS a aE 2105 
PS TY 8.5.0.0 hs sesedecssotesurseavens 212% 
duly, OAR ce | anes ep RES 2081 
2S Sg 2S er ee 2133 
» duly, Tee os sascoee anata ses 2199 
PE Ry ON ed... vsennonsetbovsesns 222 
» duly, SOU ME Rede aco t sce cas 2259 
PM AI DO. 5. cs ann ceo cocesccaevesntvonadts 2236 
» duly, COO, os anti nen 2161 
PRAT n OO irk... connvimtiooidartoege 2187 
m ¥ PSO ee eR evant natbteerees 2220 


“The Index Number which is regularly compiled by Mr. Sauer- 
beck from somewhat different data also registers a fall of about 
74 per cent. for the year. And the analysis of the Trade and 
Navigation Returns shows that, taking the whole of our foreign 
trade, the average prices of the year’s imports were lower hy 
7°91 per cent. than in 1893, and the average prices of our exports 
4°27 per cent. lower, this movement comparing with that of 
previous years as follows :— 
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Prices of Imports and Exports. Average Rise or Fall as compared with 


previous Years, 


























Imports Retained Exports of 
for Imports and Exports. 

Home Consumption. Home Produce. 
Per cnt. Per ent. Per ent. 
1894. 5..d.cceenee — 791 — 427 — 654 
OB cde — 2°26 — 171 — 2°05 
"OD siccidebencasteaets — 417 — 491 — 4°46 
'O1. habeas + 0°50 — 0:93 — 008 
0) ee ea eee — 1°38 + 6°41 + 1°78 
8 ORE ea ate ie + 114 + 2°32 + 1°61 
sho SP A At OF + 2°89 + 0°90 ee Mert 





“The fall, moreover, besides being exceptionally heavy, was 
practically continuous throughout the whole of the year, and 
spread over. nearly the whole range of commodities. To manu- 
factarers and traders it was, therefore, peculiarly trying. It meant 
not only more and more work for no more or even less money; but 
when prices are persistently slipping away, the value of stocks 
deteriorates, and losses accrue. Even to manufacturers, of course, 
the fall is not an unmitigated evil when it brings, as it did last 
year, cheaper raw material as well as lower prices for the finished 
products. And in this connection it is worth noting that whereas, 
owing to the drop in prices, we paid last year fully 30,000,000l. 
less for our total imports than they would have cost us if the 
prices of the previous year had been maintained, we did not lose 
on our exports more than 9,600,000/. In our textile industries 
there was a gain of nearly 9,270,c00/. to set against a loss of a 
little over 5,000,000/. in our exports of yarns and fabrics, owing to 
lower prices: while in our imports of articles of food and drink | 
the drop in prices enabled us to effect a saving of about 15,000,000/. — 
When all that has been said, however, the fact remains that a time 
of falling prices is, broadly speaking, a time of dwindling profits 
as well, and consequently a time when enterprise is checked, and 
the industrial machine works with a great amount of friction. 
Bi-metallists maintain that the remedy is to be found in the larger 
infusion of silver into the currencies of the world. But the recent 
experience of the United States is an example of the evils that 
inevitably result from currency mongering, and the assertion that 
a scarcity of gold is the cause of low prices does not comport with 
the fact that, although the supplies of gold have enormously 
increased of late years, and are still increasing, prices have been 
falling more sharply than before. 


“To our working population the low range of prices is a great 
boon. It is argued, however, that even to them cheapness is not 
everything, and that if it involves a lessened demand for labour 
and diminished earnings, it 1s a very doubtiul advantage. But 
whatever force there may be in this contention, 1t does not hold 
good of the past year. In that, as has been shown, there was an 
increase in the amount of work turned out, and consequently, 
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prima facie, somewhat better employment for labour. And this 
inference is supported by the statistics collected by the Labour 
Department of the Board of Trade, according to which the pro- 
portion of unemployed members in the trade societies. from which 
returns are obtained amounted to 7°7 per cent. at the end of 
December last, as compared with 7°9 per cent. at the like date in 
1893. It is borne out, moreover, by the returns of pauperism, 
which show the numbers in receipt of relief at the end of November 


in each of the past six years to have been :— 


England and Wales. 




















Badof Norenter. | ToLNuwhero¢ | Number in ever oe 
MODs cke yeu Stes. 715,196 23°8 
ee eee 726,951 24°65 
Sd ilps en easy: 672,722 22°9 
ian a ae 660,823 227 
Ve ws SR 675,999 23°65 
Cie. eae | 702,396 24°7 











‘And further confirmation of it is given by the returns of 
our consumption of dutiable articles, which present the following 
figures :— 


Quantities Retained for Home Consunrption. 

















1894. 1893. 1892. 

pce Leh 8 Len oe lbs 214,341,000 208,098,000 207,120,800 
NOCD AF avec chctste ch see Se 22,440,800 20,875,000 | 20,797,300 
Cofleeit:).4s ae... ewts 241,€00 242,400 257,600 
Totsceds e.iat.26:... lbs 65 5b y2 00 63,556,000 63,722,200 
Wiis, ree h. otcce galls. 13,845,600 14,164,200 14,624,600 
Spirits, home ........ proof galls. 29,892,600 29,858,000 31,855,300 

weer cOreion 44.2 ¢ alla. 7,642,000 7,869,800 8,147,200 
Beeta. ts eet, barrels 31,745,500 31,594,400 31,508,700 








Of tea and tobacco, which. are such important items of working- 
class expenditure, the consumption increased very considerably, 
and although there was only a slight growth in the consumption 
of beer and British spirits, allowance must be made in their case 
for the restrictive effect of the additional duties imposed by the 
last budget. | 

“¢ All these statistics, then, go to show that the condition of the 
masses of the people did not deteriorate during 1894, but rather 
slightly improved. Any reductions of their wages appear to have 
been more than compensated for by the reduction in the cost of 
living, and although there was a pinch in many directions, it was 
not they who felt it. 

“ Probably the industry that fared worst of all in 1894 was 
agriculture. It was a year of abundant crops, Lut these, owing 
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to the excessive rainfall, were gathered in bad condition; and this, 
together with the magnitude of the foreign supplies, drove prices 
down to an almost unprecedentedly low level. Here is the 
record :— 


Gazette Average Price of Wheat (per Imperial Quarter) in United Kingdom 
immediately after Harvest, 1888-94, and Total Average Gazette Price 
of Calendar Years. 





















































: : ' | 
Periods. | 189A. | 1893. | 1892. 1891. 1890. | 1889.| 1888 
| ee 
s. 4.13. @iss sabe d.| s. a Ss. -d:;a—@ 
A Tier NAT ORG 2 sacs 2000 oo -nse— 24 1125 11}29 4/40 11/35 9/31 2/36 4 
Calendar year average ........1:22 10|26 4/30 3|37 —|31 11|29 9}31 10 
: : : } 
Comparative Gazette Prices of Grain. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
Week. ; : 
| 1894.| 1893.| 1892.] 1894.| 1893.| 1892.] 1894.| 1893./ 1892. 
s. d.|s. d.\s. d.|s. d. | s. d.|s. d.) 5. 70s 3a eee 
ae AEN ae tal 24. 4|26 = oe a 21 Hes : i : 19 8 a : a 9 
ee BF eh el 6 2t GANS 2 19 9]2 5) 
ae 24 5/26 5|29 7116 5/22 5/23 8/18 9/19 6| 21 6 
74 POD ES 24 11/20 11|29 4)22 3/26 9/23 11517 811896) Zee 
Sept. 1........... 22. 7125 58129 Al2q 11/26 9) 20 920 tg eee 
eee \21 7|25 7\29 5 24 11}27 2127 8116 6j)17 4) 20 2 
1 Ls at Rosie 20 §|26 —|29 1]23 9/27 8127 Ilias gly Gio 
et acbenen cas 19 8|26 9/28 4123 5127 101/28 Sfi5 2z)i7 9) 1810 
ee 18 9/27 6/27 10]23 5|28 4/27 11]14 3/17 11| 18 — 
OS 5 eee ees 18 21/27 10|)27 9423 71/29 —|27 4¥}14. —§47 10) By at 
eee 17 7|27 9|28 1]23 10/29 5/27 613 5|1S8 —| 4758 
<e 1 SE CSEESS 17 6|27 6/28 7]23 11|/29 6|27 9413 6)18 1) 7 aE 
vt 17 7|27 6/28 8123 8129 G6) 27 990i y eee 
en 18 -—|27. 4;28 9123 8129 51/27 7413 Gils 2 ie 
xi | Ls 138 4127 4/28 3]2 _|29 3/27 4113 71/18 1/);18 = 
Vie a 19 1|)27 4/27 11]22 7|29 2126 7i13 10)18 2118 — 
i 9 11127 1|27 Bizz 28 9|/26 -}1 18... 3):eg7 
i) Poa Be 1 7 |27 —|27 x ee oe 8|25 5 4 : 18-3) 17 2 
sn 20 7/26 9126 10]21 10)29 11/25 Isig 4118 45174 
Pes 20 10/26 9/26 4]21 5|28 10|24 G6hig 3/118 3] 16 10 
fod 20 9/26 6;25 Q9]21 3/29 —|24 6]13 111)18 —]| 16 10 
2 ae |}z20 5126 6| — |20 Sole 2) — (4539 7 a 





Sir William Harcourt is being blained for having added by his 
scheme of graduated death duties to the burdens of the landed 
proprietors at a time when agriculture is labouring under such 
extreme difficulties. ‘So far as they are concerned, however, they 
have obtained some compensating relief by the reduction of their 
assessments to the income tax under Schedule A, while farmers, 
like all other classes, have benefited by the extension of the limits 
of exemption and abatement under Schedule D. ‘The revised 
scheme of taxation, therefore, does not press upon the agricultural 
community at all so heavily as represented; but undoubtedly the 
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assimilation of the death duties upon real and personal property 
raises the question whether the latter ought not to be made to 
contribute more largely than at present to the local taxation. 
And if, as many contend, agriculture might be assisted by the 
construction of light railways, the experiment ought to be made, 
provided it is done in a legitimate fashion, and there is a reason- 
able prospect of the lines paying their way. For there is no more 
reason why farmers should be provided with cheap transit at the 
cost of the State than any other portion of the industrial com- 
munity ; and if the lines are to be supported ont of local rates, 
the position of the farmer is not likely to be improved. Possibly, 
however, on these and other kindred matters the Agricultural 
Commission, which is still pursuing its long-drawn-out inquiry, 
may be able to make valuable suggestions. 


““The Indian Budget for the fiscal year 1894-95, as submitted 
to the Legislative Council by Mr. (now Sir James) Westland in 
February last, showed a deficit of Rx. 3,500,000, and amongst the 
measures proposed to make good the deficiency was the re-imposi- 
tion of an ad valorem duty of 5 per cent. upon ali imports. ‘This, 
it was estimated, would have produced an additional revenue of 
about Rx.2,900,000. But the Home Government, while agreeing 
to the imposition of the duty upon all other commodities, insisted 
upon cotton goods being exempted from it. To this the Indian 
authorities were compelled to assent, against their will, and as 
with cotton goods untaxed the yield of the duty was estimated at 
only Rx. 1,140,000, they took steps to cover the remainder of the 
deficit by suspending the famine grant, curtailing the expenditure 
upon public works, and exacting contributions from the Provincial 
Governments. These measures, however, did not quite suffice to 
cover the gap between the revenue and expenditure, and as after- 
wards the expenditure of the year was largely increased by a fall 
in exchange below the rate estimated for, it became evident that 
if the exemption of cotton goods was maintained, there would 
inevitably be a heavy deficit at the end of the fiscal year. The 
~ Home Government ultimately, at the urgent request of the 
Indian officials, consented to cottons being brought within the 
operation of the import duty, provided a countervailing excise of 
like amount were imposed upon Indian-made yarns of counts 
higher than 20’s. And subject to this condition the import duty 
has been imposed. But against the compromise both Lancashire 
and India strongly protest. The Indian manufacturers contend 
that there is no competition between them and British producers 
in counts under 24’s; that for lower counts, therefore, the excise 
duty is not required; and that if it is levied only on counts higher 
than 24°s, it will, while hampering them, produce only an in- 
significant amount of revenue. On the other hand, Lancashire 
asserts that even with the countervailing excise, the import duty 
will be to some extent protective in its operation; that it will, at 
all events, tend to narrow the Indian market for British cotton 
goods ; and that as India owes so much to this country, she should 
not be permitted to take action which will injure one of the most 
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important of our industries. But the demand that Indian finance 
raust be governed by consideration for the interests of Lancashire 
is obviously one that cannot be justified; and however much it 
may be regretted that India has been compelled to have recourse 
to so undesirable an expedient as the imposition of import duties, 
her Government have, by the levying of the countervailing excise, 
done as much as possible to deprive them, so far as cotton goods 
are concerned, of any protective character. The controversy has 
given rise to a great amount of ill-feeling both in India and here, 
and that, as well as the financial troubles out of which it has 
grown, must be looked upon as constituting one of the most re- 
erettable incidents of the past year. 


‘‘So much for the business record of the year that has gone. 
As to the prospects of the current year, it behoves one, after the 
disappointments of the past, to speak with diffidence. There are, 
however, some encouraging features. One is that there was a con- 
siderable change for the better during the last quarter of 1894, 
there being then a distinct increase in our exports, and also in the 
amounts cleared at the London Bankers’ Clearing House. This 
was, of course, in some measure due to the fixing of the United 
States tariff, and also to the fact that comparison was being made 
with the most depressed period of 1893. But the improvement 
has continued during the current year, and is, therefore, a hopeful 
sion. Then investors have latterly been showing rather more 
confidence, and will, probably, be rather more disposed to furnish 
capital for new enterprises than they have been for some years 
past. Further, the large increase in the world’s gold production 
is a factor of very considerable importance. Even if it does no 
more than dissipate the idea which bi-metallists have done so 
much to propagate, of a gold scarcity that must militate against 
any development of trade, it will do good. And its influence goes: 
beyond this. It adds to the purchasing power of the world, and 
affords a basis upon which credit may safely expand when confi- 
dence revives. The war in the Hast, moreover, although it has a 
disturbing effect at present, must, in all probability, end in the 
opening up of China, with its immense trade potentialities, to 
foreign commerce. Altogether, therefore, there seems reason for 
hoping that when a retrospect of 1895 comes to be taken it will 
prove more favourable than is that of 1894. 


“ Seldom has the money market shown more complete stagnation 
than it did in 1894, The year opened with the bank rate at 3 per 
cent. A reduction to 25 per cent. was made at the end of January, 
and three weeks later a 2 per cent. minimum was established, which 
remained in force throughout all the rest of the year. In spite of 
this low rate, however, gold continued to flow into the Bank in a 
continuous stream until the middle of September, by which time. 
the stock of bullion had been increased to the unprecedented total 
of nearly 39,000,000l., and the reserve had reached the record figure 
of 31,300,000. Hor the remainder of the year the bullion current 
set in the opposite direction, continuous withdrawals being made 
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for the continent, and at the close of December the stock of bullion 
stood at about 33,000,000/., and the reserve at 24,000,000/. This 
reduction, however, had no effect upon rates, since it still left the 
bank in a position of most exceptional strength, while the market 
was in a chronic state of over supply. In the first half of the year 
the average market rate for three months’ bills was 1/. 6s. 6d. per 
cent., as compared with 1/. 18s. per cent. in the corresponding 
period of 1893; while the difference between the average discount 
rate and the average allowance on deposits was only 5s., as com- 
pared with gs.6d. Their margin of protit having been thus greatly 
curtailed, the metropolitan banks decided at the beginning of 
August to depart from the rule under which the minimum rate 
allowed by them on deposits was fixed at 1 per cent., and to reduce 
the rate to 3 per cent. In spite of this, however, owing to the 
continued fall in the value of money, the profit margin was even 
smaller in the second half of the year than in the first, the differ- 
ence between the average deposit allowance and the discount rate 
working out at only 2s. per cent. To the metropolitan banks, 
therefore, the year was a most exceptionally unprofitable one, and 
of this their shareholders were made aware by a reduction of their 
dividends. The provincial banks, however, which are not subject 
to such keen competition as the London institutions, fared better, 
and were, as a rule, able to maintain their dividends. 

“The following is our customary comparative table of 
rates :— 















1894. | 1893. | 1892.; 1891.| 1890. | 1889. | 1888.| 1887. | 1886. } 1885. 




















Change bank rate ...; two |twelve| four |twelve| eleven} eight | nine | seven | seven | seven 


Per cnt.| Per cnt.| Per cnt.| Per cnt.| Per cnt. | Per cnt. | Per cnt.| Per cnt.| Per ent.| Per cnt. 










el 3 | C6 5a ae ah 6 6 5 5 5 5 

Lowest Se 23 2 23 3 23 2 2 2 2 

Average 5 | 2/2/1 | 8/1/4]2/9/11| 3/5/11) 4/10/4 |8/14/10 | 3/6/3 | 3/6/—| 3/-/4 |2/16/9 
{ 


Average market} 
"tate best three >| 19/3 | 2/2/—| 1/9/5 | 2/10/-| 3/13/11) 2/15/6 | 2/7/—| 2/7/83 | 2/1/—| 2/-/9 
_ Months’ bills .... 

















Market below bank... 1/2/10} 19/4 | 1/-/6| 15/11} 16/5 19/4 | 19/3 | 18/9 | 19/4 | 16/- 
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European Rates of Discount per Cent. per Annum, 1894, 
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Beginning of Months of 1894. 
Cities. wk. 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May.|June.|July.| Aug. | Sept.) Oct. | Nov. | Dec. |Avge. 
London. P. ct.| P.ct.' P. ct.| P. ct.| P. ct.' P.ct.|P. ct. P. ct.| P. ct.| P. ct.| P. ct.) P. ct.) P. et. 
Bank rate ....| 3 24 | 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2°11 
Open market | 18 | 28 | 14) 13 || 4 - 3 2 | 4h. & | 0°97 
Paris. ‘ . 

Bank rate ....| 24 | 2% | 23 | 23 | 23 | 23 | 23 | ad | 23 | 22 | 2e | 29 2°50 
Open market | 23 | 23 | 28 | 25 1 | ts] 2 | 18 | 8 | 18 | Aye] tt Bion 
Vienna. . 
Bank rate Bs 4e id 4 40 1 4] 4 Ae A | 4. =a 4 4:08 
Open market | 43 | 32 | 38 | 3% | 38% | 3% | 38 33.| 33. | Zee) ee | 2a.) sop 

Berlin. | 
Bank rate’... 4. | 4 1 3,.| 3, {8 |.3) | 3 Sis30 ieee 3 Ba 3°12 
Open market | 3 18 | 1 | 12 | 12 | 18 | 1k | LP ee ee ve 
Frankfort. 
Bank rate ...) 5 | 4 | 3 3 | 3 |-8 . 3 NS gees ee 
Open market | 3 2% | 14 | 2 14] 12112 | 1s) 15 1 oe eee 
Amsterdam. 
Bank rate ....| 3 | 3 2h | 23 | 23 | 2% | 23 | 23 | 2S 23 23 22 2°58 
Open market | 3 | 2} | 13 | 134 | 12 | 18 | 12 | 18] 1a) te 2s a ee 
Brussels. 
Bank rate .... 3 | 3 | 3 | 3 | 3 | 3 | Oo0) Seeger 
Open market | 23 | 28 | 24 | 2 1% | 12 | 12 | 2 12 | 12 | 127 124 
Hamburg. | 
Bank rate .,.!5 | 4 |3-| 3. | 3 |-3 4 @ geese necro 
Open market | 34 13 |.15'| 14 | 18 1.181 1b Oe eae 1 eat 
St.Petersburg | | 
Bank rate 6 | 5h | 5h |] sh |e | Se) SEU) Gee one eo 
Open market | 53 | 5 | 5 5 5 fs a 5 5 6 5¢ | 53 | 9°16 























“The movements in the silver market during 1894 are thus 
reported upon by Messrs. Pixley and Abell :— 

‘Considerable steadiness marked the first month of the year. 
lt had been expected daily that an Indian import duty would be 
levied on silver, but as the time passed without any announcement, 
large shipments were made in the hope that the silver would reach 
India before any such change could take place. A semi-official 
announcement in London, that no duty would at present be 
imposed, helped to strengthen the market. Shortly afterwards 
rumours were rife that this would not be the case, and the effect 
of these was heightened by the India Council making it known 
that in future the weekly sales would be at market rate. Indian 
rates declined, and silver fell 1d. in a few days. Some recovery 
then ensued, but the old level was never regained. In the middle 
of February American sellers pressed the market, and this, in 
conjunction with reports that the Indian duty would be levied 
forthwith, caused a severe fall, and 27d. was reached on the 
3rd of March. The long expected 5 per cent. duty on all silver 
entering India was then announced, and as its action was imme- 
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diate, several heavy shipments that were on their way were taxed 
without notice having been given to the shippers. At these cheap 
rates there was considerable demand for China, and an advance 
to over 29d. was recorded. Re-sales of silver bought for China, 
and realisations from America, then caused the market to re- 
cede rapidly, but further decline was checked by several heavy 
continental orders, which clashed with a special shipment to 
Guatemala. From mid April to August but small changes oc- 
curred, any slight advance being followed by American sales, and 
consequent relapse. A strong demand for China then caused an 
advance, and the market improved to 30;d. on the 22nd, and on 
the 27th to 303d. During the few succeeding days this rise was 
lost, but the market continued very steady with small fluctuations 
round about 297d. until the middle of November, when inquiry 
for China and the East entirely ceased, and was followed by con- 
siderable sales in London of silver which had been bought for 
remittance thence. Purchases of wire transfers on Japan were 
simultaneously made to cover. The above sales, together with 
more from New York, flattened the market considerably, and by 
the middle of December it became evident that there was little 
likelihood of immediate recovery. Towards the close of the year 
the sales from America continued at constantly reduced rates. 


Monthly Fluctuations in Price of Bar Silver. 
























































1894. | 1893. 1892. | 1891. | 1890. 
Pee dl la a fal a a ot 
January ........ | eg 302 | 38,% 38% | 437 412 | 482 463 | 445 445 
February........ | 3075 273 | 383 384 4176 413 462 445 | 443 4345 
March ..........-. 27§ 27 388 3795 | 418 39 | 4535 445 | 44 432 
ADVIL. oho. c0. ks 29% 298 3835 38° | 408 394 45 43% | 48 43% 
ro, Ob Rae: att 2878 Bore ae | 408 3976 et a | 472 46 
Bier 2815 283, z 303 | 418 4076 4 | 49 46% 
STR gee Soca 2816 488 34¢ See. | 40% 3976 46% ae | 508 4776 
magus ¢........ 303 2335 | 348 38215 | 39r5 378 465 4575 | 542 504 
September ....| 304 297% | 345 33% | 3875 383 | 453% 442 | 548 50 
Wetober ....... 2935 281§ | 84g 313 | 398 388 | 45 4456 | 513 488 
November ....| 2995 288 | 322 312 | 392 38% | 44g 433 | 482 45 
December ....) 283 2735 | 82x 315 | 393% 3735 | 444 483 | 403 474 
Yearly avge. 2833 353 | 3978 4535 4716 
Highest price EN Gs 38% 43% 48% 543 
Lowest ,, 27 30} | 3743 433 4343 





“The principal features of Stock Exchange business during 
1894 were the great advance in consols and what are known as 
‘ oilt-edged’ securities, and in the closing months of the year the 
activity in the South African mining market, which resulted in an 
extraordinary rise of prices in that department. A movement 
similar in character was thus recorded in two widely differing 
classes of securities, the one representing the extreme of cautious 
and safe investment, and the other the opposite extremity of 
speculative enterprise. From the general tendency in other 
markets and the decline shown in the amount of bankers’ clearings 
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on Stock-Exchange pay-days, it might have been supposed that, 
except as regards the classes of securities referred to above, prices 
had either declined, or had been barely maintained. On com- 
parison with the end of 1893, however, it was found that, with 
comparatively few exceptions, there was in each of the more 
important groups of Stock Exchange securities a substantial 
appreciation in market value. The extent to which the securities 
grouped under the several divisions of the London list shared in 
the upward movement will be readily seen by a reference to the 
following statement, which is based principally on the excellent 
table compiled by the Bankers’ Magazine :— 


Table showing Values of Securities and their Aggregate Variation during the past 
Year 


[000’s omitted] 





| Nominal 



































Market Values end of 
Department, containing. Amount —f Increase or Decrease. 
| (Par Value). 1894. 1898. 
£ £ £& £ suede Per ent. 
15 British and Indian funds ........ 800,194, 829,345, | 803,034, | + 26,311, | 3°3 
8 Corporation (U.K.) stocks ..., 36,378, 42,427, 40,650, | + 1,777, | 44 
tt Colonial Government stocks... 49,416, 52,517, 50,340, | + 2,177, 4°3 
4 Ditto inscribed dittam 4. 21.875: 22,468, 22,228, | + 240, 11 
30 Foreign Government ditto..... 907,878, | 781,480, | 743,734, | + 37,746, | (571 
19 British Railway Ordinary........ | 201,166, | 276,882, | 259,260, | + 17,622, | 6°8 
14 Ditto Debenture Ordinary .... 114,486, | 172,413, | 161,063, | + 11,350, | 5°0 
12 Ditto Preference Ordinary .. 105,616, | 157,158, | 148,857, | + 13,301, 9°2 
8 ne Railway Ordinary ........ 51,010, 77,902, 74,232, | +b . 3,670," 5479 
8 Railways in British posses- x 
as, Ordinary He eet } ge ce oN 28208 | eee Las 
11 American railway shares ....... 93,057, 57,520, 59,317, | — 1,797, 3°03 
11 Ditto bonds (gold) ...............) 51,5382, 37,231, 38,768, } — 1,537, 3°97 
5 Ditto bonds (sterling)............ | 10,742, ] 12,666, | 12,106, 14+. 560, | 46 
10 Foreign railways: .\.................. 16,116, 13,088, | ..12,068, |= 970, 1] 8*o0 
. Ditto. Obligations shut. ee, seco lk 57,492, 53,047, } + 4,445, | 8°4 
33 ira shares a eee | 87,419, 71,218, 69,768, | + sieaso. oat 
orporati € 
tad foregn) vse f) 7098] 7.886,] 7876, ]+ 10, | or 
ELebinanciale land |)... ceedeeac os | 7,337, 6,051, 6,159; [—  108,-| 1°97 
ICS entre terest sccciene ee ae Oe 26,930, 24,596, 1+ 3,343, | 975 
LS el SULA CO acts .c-cssodet aches ts | 4,258, 24,740 22,726, | + 2,014 8°8 
8 Coal, iron, and steel ................ 6,758, 5,694, 5,451 + 243, 4°4 
ECanalnildock eeci sk 20,716, | 56,922, | 50,598, |+ 6,324, | 12's 
AND OS cat pee ee ae ee fone tery 9,191 7,865, | +, 1,336, | 16°8 
14 Commercial, industrial, &e. ....| 3,714, 5,156, 4,907, = 349, 51 
13 Mines (foreign) wssssceeeue, | 10,690, | 9,578, | 10,103,)— 530,| #2 
DoS EUR D Geet vesedt essay ss ecnteMieit | 5,316, 5, Bd, 5,483, + 61, ta 
#5 Tea (Indian) ..ccc |. 608, | se ‘< 
12 Telegraph and telephone ....... 17,557, 18,669 18,218, | + 4st 25 
11 Tram and omnibus ................ 4,066, 4,198, 4,156, + 42, 1°0 
10 Waterworks veces | 8,553, | 19,851, | 18,208, ] + 1,648, | 9°05 
334 | ear p “al pyc 
AL OURS edition | 2,747,038, | 2,881,978, | 2,752,815, [+ 129,163 5c): eae 











* Different set of securities now taken. 
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In the sum of 129,163,000/. here shown as the appreciation of 
market value during the year, no account is taken of the rise in 
Kaffirs, which made such rapid strides towards the end of the year, 
and which would, of course, if included, add considerably to the 
total increase. 

‘The rise in the price of British Gerechiient and other first- 
class stocks was gradual, but steady and persistent throughout the 
year. It was due to well-known causes, some of which are per- 
manent in their operation, such as the purchases on account of the 
Sinking Fund and the investment of Savings Bank deposits, while 
others were merely temporary, and arose from the special cir- 
cumstances of the period, such as the cheapness of money, and 
distrust in regard to more speculative securities. In this section 
the advance of British Corporation stocks in public favour is a 
prominent feature. Foreign Government securities owed much of 
the improvement in their position to the activity which prevailed 
on the foreign bourses, and in some cases it is difficult to see that 
the advance was justified by any real improvement in the financial 
status of the countries whose bonds shared init. Thus it is diffi- 
cult to perceive any solid ground for the advance of about Io per 
cent. recorded in Spanish bonds, since the Government of that 
country cannot pay its way, even though constant recourse has 
been had to the Bank of Spain for assistance. The statesman, 
moreover, who attempted legitimately to rehabilitate the country’s 
finance by means of a rigid and impartial collection of the taxes, 
was driven from power by the storm of indignation excited among 
the classes who had hitherto escaped bearing their fair share of 
the fiscal burden. Italian stock also, which is another favourite 
medium of speculation in Paris and Berlin, gained some 6 per 
cent. on the year, and this, in spite of the fact that by means of 
taxing the coupons the interest was reduced to 4 per cent. from 
the beginning of the present year, instead of the 5 per cent. which 
is the nominal rate. Italy is, no doubt, making strenuous efforts 
to make ends meet, but the Rone Gdicalties ue has to encounter 
in reaching that consummation render the rise in market value of 
her securities somewhat surprising. South American securities 
derived their principal support from the operations leading up to 
the satisfactory conclusion of the Baring liquidation, but as regards 
Argentina, subsequent events reduced the stocks to much the same 
level of market value as they occupied at the end of the oy ee 
year. 

“The prices of Home railway stocks at the end of 1894 com- 
pared favourably with those of the corresponding period of 1893, 
owing to the depression caused by the coal strike. The highest 
prices were recorded towards the end of the year, and the advance 
shown on comparison extended to all classes of stocks—debenture, 
preference, and ordinary. 

“The most unsatisfactory portion of the year’s Stock Exchange 
business was in connection with Canadian and American railr oads. 
The former suffered from some depressing circumstances in common 
with the latter, but were free from troubles connected with defects 
in the laws of the United States, by which the railways on the 
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Yankee side of the frontier are still adversely affected. In neither 
case are the present prospects of improvement very hopeful. 
Foreign railways showed, as a rule, a good advance, but the 
average was pulled down somewhat by a heavy fall in Mexican 
rails, one or two Brazilian lines, and Costa Rica. The stocks or 
shares of gas, water, docks, insurance, and brewery companies 
were in great request, these groups showing an increase in market 
value ranging from g to 16 per cent. The only declines among 
these miscellaneous issues were in land companies, mainly due to 
the fall of land values in Australia, and in shipping companies, 
who found it difficult to carry on business at a profit. 

“From the general course of Stock Exchange business, and the 
rise in prices which took place, the conclusion may, we think, 
safely be drawn that there was a greater amount of confidence 
exhibited in the market for investments than has been observable 
at any time since the Baring collapse at the end of 1890. This 
partial removal of distrust was manifested in a considerable 
broadening out of the field of investment, and an increased readi- 
ness to absorb new issues of capital of a sound character. 


“During the latter part of 1894 investors showed some signs 
of reviving confidence, and as promoters and others were quick to 
take advantage of this, the applications for new capital in the 





























latter part of the year were on a fairly large scale. Here is the 
record, quarter by quarter, for the past five years :— 
| New Capital Applications. 
1894. 1893. 1892. | 1891. 1890. 
£ £ eo £ £ 

Ist quarter | 11,358,c00 | 17,770,000 | 30,943,000 | 30,549,000 | 30,248,000 
7-915 a a 19,719,000 | 18,179,000 | 28,133,000 | 24,808,000 | 59,510,000 
Sra” 18,140,000 | 8,951,000 | 7,716,000 | 16,936,000 | 39,103,000 
4th ,, 2,618,000 | 14,241,000 | 14,345,000 | 32,302,000 ; 18,709,000 

91,835,000 | 49,141,000 | 81,137,000 | 104,£95,000 | 142,565,000 














“Roughly classifying the appheatrens in 1894, we have the 
following statement :— 








£ 
Foreign Government and loans ....sseceeceees 22,692,000 
Colonial and Indian Government loans ........ 13,129,000 
British corporation oans .../....0cé:....« ee 8,809,000 
Colonial corporation loans ............cceseeseeeee 2,04.1,0CO 
British railways ...:..-ceceso e-vugiec.to 0 6,384,000 
Foreign AS he, ea eed Sica 9,411,000 
wBroeweries./41..408hen. ame Ree 4,297,000 
Mining and land companies ...........cccceceeeeeees 5,018,000 
Shipping COMPANIES sseeesssessesseesssseeseeneeencesesneees 1,093,000 
Gas, electric, and water companies ................ 1,622,000 
Miscellaneous companies .:.......cscessesseessesvecess 17,338,000 
91,835,000 


Amongst foreign Government loans the chief item is an issue of 
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15,100,000/. Russian 35 per cents., of which the bulk was taken 
by France and Germany. Norway, Turkey, China, and Mexico 
were the other chief borrowers, the two former combining a con- 
version operation with the raising of fresh money, while Denmark 
also appealed to this and continental markets for a loan of 760,00cl. 
Amongst the applications by colonial Governments are included 
the 2,025,000/. raised for the Bank of New Zealand under the 
guarantee of the colony. Towards the latter end of May the 
Indian Government found it necessary to raise a loan of 6,000,000/. 
for the purpose of funding Treasury bills and providing for 
current expenditure. Canada was very successful in placing a new 
3 percent. loan for 2,137,000/., and Ceylon, Western Australia, 
the Cape, Newfoundland, the Province of Quebec, as well as two 
or three of the small Crown colonies figured as borrowers during 
the year. In 1894, as in 1893, home corporations were free 
borrowers, and their numerous applications were very readily 
responded to. The total of the issues of this class amount to close 
upon g,000,000/., as compared with about 6,000,cool. in 1893. Of 
the 2,000,000/ raised by colonial corporations, the largest portion 
was applied for by Canadian municipalities. Home railways, it 
will be seen, figure for a total of 6,384,000/., while of the 9,400,000. 
set against foreign railways, close upon 5,000,000/. were raised for 
Turkish enterprises, nearly 3,000,000l. by railways in the United 
States, and 935,000/. for the development of the Transvaal State’s 
system. The 4,000,000/. raised by brewery companies was largely 
in the shape of debentures by established concerns, and, passing to 
the 5,018,000/. applied for by mining companies, it has to be noted 
that this is exclusive of vendors’ shares, which constitute a large 
portion of their capitalisation. The bulk of this money was 
applied for by West Australian mining concerns. Nearly one-half 
of the 17,338,000/. classed as ‘ miscellaneous’ was applied for during 
the last quarter of the year, the two largest individual items in the 
total being the 1,500,000/., raised by the Baring Trust, and an issue 
of 1,156,000/. of debenture stock by the Australian Estates and 
Mortgage Company. 

‘“‘The following is a comparison of the capital applications and 
the calls made in the ten years ending 1894 :— 





Capital Created and Issued. Actual Money Calls. 






































In ea Total In England ee 

‘ ‘otal. P tal. 

England. Pica hese: Bog Englend. Titceh we | aa 

£ £ £ £ £ £ 
In 1894...) 61,191,000 | 30,644,000 | 91,835,000] 62,666,000 | 11,556,000 | 74,222,0c0 
»  93....| 39,181,000} 9,959,750} 49,141,000] 33,751,000) 8,202,000} 41,953,000 
» 92...) 53,197,000 | 27,940,000] 81,137,000] 47,212,000 | 12,045,000| 59,262,000 
»  Q91....| 80,239,000 | 24,356,000 | 104,595,000] 66,810,000} 9,234,000} 76,044,000 
»  '90....| 125,898,000 | 16,667,000 | 142,565,000 | 120,717,000 | 20,290,000 | 141,007,000 
» 89....| 178,930,000 | 28,107,000 | 207,037,000 | 152,012,000 | 15,791,000 | 167,804,000 
», 88....| 140,758,000 | 19,497,000 | 160,255,000 | 125,864,000 | 11,388,000 | 137,252,000 
» 87....| 96,770,000 | 14,439,000 | 111,209,000] 84,161,000} 9,507,000| 93,668,000 
» 86...) 93,946,000] 7,927,000 |101,873,000} 70,342,0c0 | 17,134,000 | 87,476,000 
» '8d....| 55,558,000 | 22,414,000] 77,972,000] 62,824,000 | 15,051,000) 77,875,000 
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Appmnnix: Our Foreign Trade of 1894 compared with that of 1893. 

For a number of years past it has been our practice to analyse 
the annual Trade and Navigation Returns, so as to show to what 
extent the recorded movements in values have been due to 
variations in the volume of the year’s trade, and how far to 
alterations in prices. The details of this analysis for the year 
1894 will be found in the numbers of the Economist of the 19th and 
26th Jan., and we now, as usual, bring together the main figures, 


in order that the broad results may be more clearly indicated :— 
I. Imports. 




































































1894. 1893. 
Value in Trade Value Value in Trade 
aud Navigation | Calculated at | and Navigation 
Returns. Prices of 1893. Returns. 
: £ £ £ 
EWA VATUIVVIALS £8 as cacnvesescndeoceeseessaeansets 9,099,000 9,452,000 6,352,000 
Articles of food and drink ................ 163,795,000 | 181,514,000 | 169,444,000 
SE ROOD Se iste glecoe sche snavys ties cseedea hasnt: 3,513,000 3,690,000 3,566,000 
TASS) SRR A oo SA CRI At Sy 19,063,000 | 20,788,000 | 20,629,000 
‘Chemicals, dye-stuffs, and get, 6,318,000 6,647,000 6,354,000 
HRA GOUI GI 8S. cyavonad ings oet'ssaese-sdyneet tae oe 
IV Gee ae. 0o Rc hecdad scuftdcn<acuue gee MED 7,506,000 8,249,000 4,410,000 
ae ag Ss for textile manufac- 70,623,000 | 77,240,000 | 67,976,000 
Raw materials for sundry industries | 43,091,000 | 44,071,000 | 40,977,000 
Manufactured articles ......0.......000 | 68,959,000 | 70,862,000 | 65,906,000 
Miscellaneous’. 5, 0e ssh feaaeee eee | 15,730,000 | 17,275,000 | 15,835,000 : 
MOL CEL DORE. sc0sse>sesacascria eee eee | 809,000 890,000 619,000 
otal 1 POrLs truce eer 408,506,000 | 440,678,040 | 405,068,000 
Deduct re-exports ........ | 57,966,000 | 60,125,000 | 58,936,000 
Webi portsin..2eee note | 850,540,000 | 380,553,000 | 346,132,000 
i Il. Exports of British Produce. 
1894. 1893. 
Value in Trade Value Value in Trade 
and Navigation | Calculated at | and Navigation 
Returns, Prices of 1895. Returns. 
ze | £ £ 
Living aniinglsicj:sse1e ee eee 665,000 971,000 630,000 
Articles of food and drink ............... 10,698,000 | 11,031,000 10,603,000 
Raw materials s..i....csceccessneoessenietes 9,816,000 | 518.7 een 17,169,000 
Yarn‘of all-kinds°)\o 3) ate 16,937,000 | 18,060,000 | 16,776,000 
Textile fabrics of all kinds ............... 79,153,000 | 88,706,000 | 79,832,000 
Metals and machinery ......... .............- 42,311,000 44,451,000 44,837,000 
Apparel and articles of personal use 8,741,000 | 9,122,000 9,564,000 
‘Chemicals and chemical and medi- es “| 
cinal preparations ...........40:ccetesen-s i 8,490,000 | S90 Beg b:Cee 
All other articles “ste. eae 28,268,000 | 29,529,000 | 29,348,000 
Parcel posh .c. se eee 1,109,000 1,159,000 1,042,000 
Dota ee cc. it, Sascoe eee 216,194,009 _ 225,820,000 | 218,496,000 


SS NS ET SESE TS SSE SS AS SE OS ST SS SASS HRI sh SS A SO ‘ 
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“Dealing first with the volume of our trade, it is shown in 
Table I that in 1893 the total value of the imports retained for 
home consumption was 346,132,000/., and that if we had paid for 
our net imports of last year the same average prices as in 1893, 
they would have cost us 380,553,000/. It follows, therefore, that 
there was last year an increase in the quantity of our net imports 
equal to the difference between 346,132,000/. and 380,553,000/., or 
9°95 per cent. And the volume of our exports also increased, 
although not to the same extent. In 1893 we exported British 
products to the value of 218,496,000/., while our exports in 1894, 
if we had obtained for them the same prices as in 1893, would 
have realised 225,820,000/.; and the difference between these two 
amounts, which is 7,324,000/., or 3.35 per cent., is the measure of 
the increase in the quantity of our shipment'in 1894. Taking 
imports and exports together, the volume of our foreign trade 
last year (exclusive of re-exports) shows, as compared with 1893, 
an increase of 7°39 per cent., the figures being :— 

£ 


Actual value of net imports and of exports of British Pp DAR pea 
PE Ee Ais can ns cedecesse snc varnssoenosvaseceqesssibons geaeca es 


Value of net imports and of exports of British products Any Fee 
in 1894, calculated at the prices of 1898 .................. A ss 








Increase in 1894, due to larger quantities ........ 41,745,000 
= 7°39 pr. ct. 





“Next as to prices. The actual cost of our imports for home 
consumption last year was 350,540,000/., but if we had had to pay 
for them the same price as in 1893, they would have cost us 
380,553,000/. Thus owing to lower prices, we effected a saving of 
30,013,000/., or 7°91 per cent., which means, of course, that, on the 
average, the prices of the commodities imported were 7'g1 per 
cent. lower in 1894 than in 1895. As regards the exports of 
British products, the total value of our shipments last year is 
returned at 216,194,000/., whereas if we had got for them the 
same average prices as in 1893, they would have realised 
225,820,000/. There was thus a falling off in aggregate value 
due to lower prices of 9,626,000/., or 4:27 per cent. In imports 
and exports combined the decline in value due to lower prices was 
39,639,000/., or 6°54 per cent., the calculation working out thus :— 

£ 


Value of net imports and of exports of British 
606,373,000 


products, calculated at prices of 1893 ............ 
AM ETE E BOA cc cnsserenc.sansuvevcoenseepnsdnopesugeosesstescop 566,734,000 


39639,000 
= 6°54 per cent. 





“Summing up, then, we find that whereas the fall in price 
enabled us to save last year 30,013,000/. upon our imports, it did 
not reduce the value of our exports by more than 9,626,000/., and 
this shows how far astray are those currency-mongers who 
habitually speak of the fall in prices as an unmitigated national 
evil.” 
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II.—Prices of Commodities in 1894. By A. SaverBeEcK, Esq. 


Tut following table shows the course of prices of forty-five 
commodities during the last seventeen years as compared with the 
standard period of eleven years, 1867-77, which in the aggregate 
is equivalent to the average of the twenty-five years 1853-77 


(see the Society’s Journal, 1886, pp. 592 and 648, and 1893, 


pp. 220 and 247) :— . 


Summary of Index Numbers. Groups of Articles, 1867-77 = 100, 
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Vege- | Animal} Sugar, Sundry | Total Wheat |*Yerage 
i oy n fe | . 3 *, 5 . : 
ws Food | Coffee, | Total | Mine hoe Mateo Meee . and gigeneh Hae seg 
(Corn, | (Meat, and Food. | rals. | tiles sal al Total. ; of Con- 
&e.).. &c.). Tea. Ee ae vest.f sols.t 
9s | 101 go 96. 74) 7S see 81 | 87] 864 | 108 95,35 
87 | 94 87 SOS 93) FAS as 78 | 88] 842) 64 973 
89 | 101 88 94 79 81 89 84 | 88] 85:9 93 983 
84 | 1OL 84 91 a Fre 86 80 | 85] 85:0 97 100 
84 | 104 76 89 79 73 85 80 | 84] 849 | Ioo 1003 
82 |1038°| 77 | 89] 76| 70) 84 | 77 | S2)\eeecseeeeneenres 
ry 97 63 79 68 68 81 73 | 76] 83°3 | 103 101 
68 | 88 63 741} 66) 65} 76 70 | 72 | 79°9 | 108 "| 994 
65 87 60 72 67 63 69 67 | 69] 74°6 93 100% 
Cae haemo 64 TOWN 694) 65 67 67 | 68] 73:3 | 110 | 101% 
67 82 65 72 78 64: 67 69.7 70") 70-4 96 101 
65 86 iis 75 75 70 68 704 %2 70:2 40s 98 
65 82 70 73 80 66 69 71 | 72] 784 | 106 963 
CA | free a1 771 76| 59 69 68 | 72] 741 | 108 95% 
65 84, 69 73 shel ey 67 65 | 68] 65-4 gt 96% 
59 85 Gh 72 68 | 59 68 | 65 | 68 £k 586 gO 983 
ne eS 65 66] 64) 53 64 60 | 63 | 47°6 | 106 101 
65 | 83 68 (21) Fide 62a. 6s 67 | 69 | 69:2 | 101 99 
79 95 | 76 84 a rik 81 76 | 797 821 97 994 








* Silver 60°84 per 0z. = 100. 
+ Wheat harvest in the United Kingdom, 1878-83, 28 bushels per acre = 100, from 1884, 





24 bushels = 100. 


ft Consols and bank rate actual figures, not index numbers; consols 22 per cent. from 1889. 


The index number for all commodities was 63, against 68 in 
1893, and was therefore 74 per cent. below the preceding year, 
g per cent. below the average of the preceding ten years, 20 per 
cent. below the ten years 1878-87, and 37 per cent. below the 
standard period 1867-77. The decline during the past year 
extended to all groups of commodities, and in no case was it less 
than 6 per cent. 
prices during the century, thus wheat and flour, oats, rice, sugar, 
lead, cotton, jute, flax, Manilla hemp, merino wool, silk and soda, 
in fact 16 out of 45 descriptions, while some others, such as tea, 
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copper, and petroleum were on the average of the year as low or 
lower than in any preceding year. 

As will be seen from the monthly figures given later on, the fall 
was practically uninterrupted, and amounted to fully 10 per cent. 
from beginning to end. Vegetable food (corn, &c.) declined on 
the average g per cent. since December, 1893; wheat, barley, and 
oats fell considerably, English wheat touching 17s. 6d. and oats 
13s. 3d. in October, these very low rates being partly due to the 
damp condition of the crop. Cargoes of wheat afloat, particularly 
River Plate, were sold at that time under 20s., but good dry North 
American or Indian wheat on spot was probably not obtainable under 
21s. Prices for Jinglish and foreign wheat improved some- 
what towards the end of the year. Potatoes and American maize 
were cheap in the first half of the year, and dearer in the second 
half owing to deficient crops. Rice sold ona very low level. In 
the case of animal food, beef and inferior mutton were on the whole 
somewhat lower, and prime mutton a little higher, while pork and 
butter ruled distinctly cheaper, the average price of butter having 
been the lowest since 1852. Sugar suffered a decline of 30 per 
cent. in view of an enormous crop; the better kinds of coffee, which 
were scarce, sold fairly well, but the lower Brazil sorts fell about 
20 per cent.; tea was cheap, and the average import value was 
lower than ever, but there was some improvement for common 
grades in the second half of the year. In the case of minerals the 
decline during the year amounted to 14 per cent.; iron did not, 
fluctuate much but receded slightly, copper and lead were very 
low and tin fell sharply—about 18 per cent.—owing to large 
supphes. Best coals in the London market declined from 24s. to 
16s., the opening price having been very high in consequence of 
the strike, while the closing price may have been influenced by the 
mild weather in December; but it is worth mentioning that during 
the three winter months November, December and January the 
price did not rise above 16s., which has not been the case for over 
forty years; only in February during the prolonged frost it went 
to 17s. 6d., but fell to 15s. 6d. after the thaw. The most remarkable 
decline took place for textiles, where it reached 20 per cent. within 
the year. Cotton declined gradually in expectation of a very 
large American crop, and touched the lowest point ever known 
in November, when middling American was quoted 23}d.; jute 
declined throughout the year, silk was very depressed, flax main- 
tained a fair level until summer, but fell sharply afterwards, in 
some cases up to 35 per cent. from the beginning of the year. 
The decline in the last quarter extended also to hemp and wool, in 
the case of the latter partly owing to large accumulations of stocks 
on the continent. Sundry materials were all low, but a distinct 
fall is only to be recorded in the case of tallow, indigo, and soda. 

The average price of silver was 2812d., against 352d. in the 
preceding year. It stood at 319d. at the end of 1893, and com- 
menced to fall when the Indian Secretary abolished the limit for 
Council drafts, touching the lowest price on the 3rd March, viz., 
27d. per oz. spot (263d. for futures). It improved at the end of 
March, ruled between 28d. and 29d. during the next four months, 
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and rose to 304d. towards the end of August. During the rest of 
the year it declined gradually, and was worth 273d. at the end of 
December (index number 44°8), equal to a ratio of 34°6 silver to 


1 gold, or 55°2 per cent. below the old parity of 154 to 1. 


The past year was comparatively free from any violent 
occurrences directly affecting the general trade of the world, but 
it suffered from the effects of the series of crises which characterised 
the period from 1890-93, and particularly the eventful year 1893. 
The depression created by the great losses of the preceding four 
years, by the agricultural distress, the Australian crisis, the closing 
of the Indian mint, and the very serious American crisis, continued 
throughout the year in most branches of business, aggravated 
on the one side by the great shrinkage in the demand of extra- 
European countries, and particularly the United States, and by the 
further decline of silver, and on the other side by increased supplies 
of a number of articles, such as wheat, jute, tin, tallow, &c., and a 
phenomenal production of cotton and sugar. The crops of this 
country were plentiful, but being partly damaged by the wet 
weather, and realising excessively low prices, the agricultural 
depression was not relieved. The great coal strike in the Midlands 
was settled in March, but a fresh one broke out in Scotland in July. 
Of other events worth recording, there was the protracted tariff . 
legislation, the final adoption of the new tariff in August, and the 
continued currency difficulties in the United States, increased by a 
deficit of $100 millions in the Government receipts during the last 
eighteen months; then the great accumulations of gold in the 
European banks and treasuries, the unprecedentedly low rate of. 
interest, the rise of gilt-edged securities and of South African 
mining shares, and finally the outbreak of war between Japan and 
China, which latter, however, was probably of little importance 
to trade generally. 

Since the beginning of December a slight improvement in 
trade has been noticeable, but it has so far not yet had any 
influence on prices. The index number was 60°1 in December, and 
60°° in January and February, the lowest on record. 

The production of gold has made highly satisfactory progress, 
and the Director of the Mint at Washington gives the following 
estimates :— 


£ 
1890: 99 198,800 Inlos. fine’ .)..4i.8 ete = 24,400,000 
91. 196,600 3!) MAE = 26,800,000 
Da. 220/100 ». 0 (HS. te. ee = 30,000,000 
93. 236,600 jp 722 Vinedtenetdtcds soneten Conn = 32,300,000 


The production probably reached 36 million £ in 1894, but of 
the new supply during the last two years nothing has gone into 
actual circulation.’ If we deduct 24 million & (or 12 million £ 
per annum) for use in the arts and manufactures in Europe and 


1 Production and distribution during the seven years 1886-92, refer to my 
paper in the Society’s Journal, 1893, p. 232. 
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North America, and assume that nothing was on balance retained 
by the Hast, Africa and South America, there remain 44 million £ 
for monetary purposes. The changes in the gold reserves of the 
principal European banks and treasuries during the same period 
I estimate as follows :— 




















End of 1892. End of 1894. 

Min. £’s Min. £'s ios 
BATA OLENA UAT i trecarecesecianccesyor eo otes 24. 4, 3265 
PM CO re Sect cigs vail Tose cao eee. 68'3 82°8 
German Imperial Bank*..................... 41°9 52°3 
Austria (bank and treasury) ............ 26:0 36°0 
Russia r ‘cf ih tage ee a 75°0 94°0 
235°6 297°6 











* Gold and silver, but increase will all be gold. 


There is an increase of 62 million £,and making allowance for 
a loss of 6 million £ by the United States in addition to their 
production, the increase in the banks and treasuries is 12 million £ 
larger than the total available new supply, while the smaller banks 
have also increased their holdings. These accumulations are 
partly due to the stagnation in business, and the lack of enterprise, 
and partly to political reasons. In the United States, according 
to official returns, the value of gold in the treasury has fallen 
from $238 millions at the end of 1892 to $139 millions at the end of 
1894, while the amount of gold outside the treasury has increased 
from $413 to $485 millions. This increase of $72 millions, or nearly 
15 million £, means, however, additional hoarding owing to the 
general distrust. When confidence returns and capital is no 
longer idle, and when the greater portion of the reserves and 
hoarded money is put into- circulation, it will, with the expected 
further expansion of the gold production, have a powerful effect 
in maintaining on the average a somewhat higher range of prices 
than of late. With a supply of 36 million £ and average require- 
ments of 15 million £ (12 million & in the arts and manufactures 
in the gold countries, and 3 million £ for the Hast, Africa and 
South America), there remain 21 million £ available for currency 
purposes, which with silver token money should be an ample 
addition to the estimated currency of about 1,500 million £ (gold, 
silver and uncovered notes) in Europe, North America and 
Australia, if there is no great extra demand. Austria requires 
still some gold, and Russia may have reason to further increase 
her stock, while Italy, Spain, Portugal and Greece will be desirous 
to recover the gold lost if possible; but on the whole the extra 
cemand will be less intense than during the last few years, unless 
silver should be demonetised or uncovered notes—for instance, 
greenbacks—should be withdrawn to any large extent. 
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Quarterly Movements of Prices.* 
Summary of Index Numbers, 1866-77 = 100. 
“Vee. gore Suga ‘otal | Mi masa Sundry | Total 
Years ae Food Peon UCP. oes ee pie Mate- | Mate- Grand Silver.t 
ters. | (Corn, (Meat, | and | Food.} rals. | tiles. ‘ial ial Total. 
| &e). | ‘&e.). | Tea. cial an ee 
1 | 68-4 89°7 | 58°7| 74:2 | 65°7| 67°7| 773 | 712 | 72°5 | 807 
1885 Ir} 69°9| 89°5 | G4L}'76°2 | Go'7 | 6771) To 7 7o Ae eo Bamers 
tr | 67:1] 892 | 62°7| 74:4 | 669} 64°2| 76:2 | 40° | '71°8 | 79°6 
Iv | 67-2| 83°8 | 642] 7277 | 67-4) 62:2) 75°8 | 6y'4 | '70°8 | 7777 
1. | 665] 87:0 | 61:2) 72°9 | 67:0| 6173} 740 168 2 (Oe eas 
“| Ir | 648) go's | 59°2| 73°2 | 65°8| 60°8| 69°7 | 65°9 | 69:0 | 74°5 
tr | 63°8| 88°8 | 58°3|71°9 | 66°4| 64°3| 68°8 | 66°38 | 68°9 | 41-2 
iv | G51} 85°3 + 60°91] 71°6 | 67°71 65°21 6969679 6 Sane 
rt | 667] 80°2 | 60°8| 70°4 | 68°0| 65°9) 67:0 |67°3 | 68° | 7573 
ri Ir | 65°4| 79°0 | 66°8| 70°7 | 66°8| 64°0| 665165 6556765422 
: mr | 63°7| 80'2°| 68°4| 7o°7 | 66°5| 63°5)- G67 | Gn FasO7ieeere 
Iv | 652] 47499 | 70°0|70'9 | 780) 64°5| 66:9 | 689 | 69°7 | 7275 
1 | 66:0] 788 | 63:5| 70"2 | 85:1] 62°7| 673 | 70°7 | '70°5 | yir9 
=| II | 66°3| 79°9 | 62°5| 70's | 743 | 62°3| 65°5 | 66°9 | 68°5 | 6974 
~)| ar | 67°3| 84°4 | 65°7) 73°5 | 765) 63 206060 Ge tess 
Iv | 69:0] 84°7.| 68°4)74°7 | 776) 67°6) 702 191-472 a 
I |.66°7| 86°2 | 72:2) 75:0 | 74:9) 69"9 | 69°2) | Fo peiewre: yee O 
“| ir | 63°9| 841 | 85°7| 76-2 | 69°0| 69:1) 67°5 | 68-4 | ‘7197 | 69°0 
Ps tir | 646] 86°8 | 75°7| 75°: | 72°6| 69°6| 68:1 | 69°9 | '72°0 | 608 
Iv. | 66°3| 86°0 | 67°2) 93°1 | 83°9) 70:9) OS. | 93 foley eee 
(| I | 68°7| 86°3 | 68°6| 73°t | 806) 691 68°7 |72°0 | '72°5 26 
"90 II | 62°8| 83°0 | 69°8|71°6 | 783] 66°7| 67°8 | 7073 | '70°8 | 7772 
TIX | 67'2| 80°6 | 73:1) 73°44 81:7) 646 NGO 26 at eye 
IV | 674] 82°0 | 71°2/ 73°6 | 80°5| 62°7| 69°5 | 70°4 | '71°7 | 76°6 
I | 71:0| 789 | 7471) 4475 | 78°41) 61°2)) (OO53 5G aus eae 
°9] Ir | 77'°8) 8071 | 72:2 | 99°54 77-7 | 69-2 |e Ooo. ee eee mn Ne 
‘ Tir | 755 | 83°o | 70'4) 97°32: | 766) 68°4|" 68 9 167 7erey ter ee 
IV 772| 80°8 | 68°7 | 46% 1 73°91 58°6 |) '69°0 Y Guise ee | eae 
1 | 70°6| 82°7 | 69:1] 74°38 | 72°2| s9°2| 67-1 | 66:0 | 69°7 | 67-4 
a IZ | 67°5| 83°1 | 66°6| 73°0 | 73°4| 57°0| 658 | 65-2 | 68'S | 65°8 
~)| tr. | 642] 85°9 | 68:2] 73°0 | 70°7 | 53°2| G6a'6 | 63°2 | B67°B | 6372 
Iv | 60°7). 83°6 | 72°71 71°79 | 69°01 57-3) G7 Gn eee ee 
r | 59-0] 84°3 | 75:2| 71°8 | 67°0| 59°8| 70:3 | 66:2 | 68-5 | 63°0 
a IIl- | 59°7 | 830 | 78:9.) 72°3 1 63°8)- 5977 | 9082 1G2°S ieGy Sere 2 
IIT |:58°9 |. 86°1>| 740 | 72:1.4-67-4) §9°9) 2077 |GR eum gag eee 
[ Iv |.58°6| 83:2 | 70°5| 70:2. | 72°38), 58°91 367-2 | Cote meee 
I | 57°0| 80°3 | 69°0) 68:1 |. 65°8| 56°38) Go: Tilera | SGS On ae 
204, II | 54:4] 79°7 | 66°8| 66°3 | 62°9| 55°3| 643 | 611 | 63°3 | 47-2 
III | 54°8) 80°4 | 63°8/ 661 | 63°0|} 53°0| 63°9 | 60°3 | 62°8 | 484 
IV | 53°2| 784 | 60°8| 64'1 | 62°3| 48°2| 63°5 | 58°5 | GOD | 46°6 





* The four quarterly figures of each year do not in all cases exactly (in the 
decimal-) agree with the annual averages, as the latter are partly calculated 
from revised figures. 

+ Silver 60°84d. per oz. 


I0O. 





The quarterly numbers show the average of three monthly 
figures, and thus eliminate minor fluctuations ; they give the best 
idea of the gradual changes of all commodities and of certain 
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classes. Two years ago I pointed out that food and materials, and 
again among food products vegetable and animal food moved very 
often in opposite directions. This was also the case in 1893: food 
and materials moving differently in all the four quarters, and 
vegetable and animal food showing the divergence in the first three 
quarters, but since the end of 1893 al] movements were alike, and 
this shows the strong force prevailing which affected all com- 
modities in their downward course, leaving no redeeming feature. 
As compared with the last quarter of 1889, which was the highest 
here recorded, the decline for all commodities amounted to 17 per 
cent. on the average, and it extended to the various groups in the 
following manner : sundry materials 7 per cent., animal food 9, 
sugar, coffee, and tea toyether 10, corn, &¢., 20, minerals 26, and 
textiles 32 per cent. . 

The next table shows the influence of certain seasons of 
the year on prices according to the average of the last ten 
years :— 


__ re eer 


Actual Average of Index Numbers, Percentages, 1885-94 = 100 
eae] wi $ 


Average of Ten Years” 1867-77 = 100. 


1885-94. 

































































I Ir Tir IV I II Ilr IV 

Quarter. | Quarter. | Quarter, Quarter. | Quarter. | Quarter. | Quarter. Quarter. 

Vegetable food (corn, &e.)| 65°56 65°25 | 64°71 | 64°99 | 100°66/ 10018 | 99°35 99°79 
Animal food ......... ene 83°44 | 83°19 | 8454 | 82°57 | 100-00 99°70 | 101°33 | 48°97 
Sugar, coffee, and tea ....| 67°24 69°26 | 68°03 | 67°46 98°88 | 101°85 | 10004 |} gg-21 
BUNECTAIS 0.5.0. coseselceceescosoees 7247 | 69°77 | 70°83 | 73°31 | 101-22 97°45 | 98°93 | 102°39 
et ee 63°36 | 61°92 | 61:17 | 61-57 | 102-18 99°86 | 98°66 | 99°30 
Sundry materials ............ 69°53 | 68°05 | 6814 | 68-72 | 101-34. 99°18 | 99°32 | 100°16 
All 45 commodities ....} 70:15 69°21 | 69°24 | 69°52 | 100°89 99°54 | 99°59 | 94°98 











It confirms generally the conclusion arrived at two years ago. 
Vegetable food is cheapest in the third quarter when the harvest 
F begins, it rises in the fourth, and the first quarter is the highest, 
while the second shows a falling tendency. In the case of animal 
food the third quarter is on the average the highest and the last 
quarter is the lowest, although the Spring and summer months are 
influenced by the low prices of butter. The group of sugar, coffee, 
and tea is strongly affected by the great sugar speculations in the 
second quarter of 1889 and 1893, and the averages are therefore 
not reliable. Materials are in all cases higher during the winter 
than in the spring and summer quarters, though in the case of 
minerals some allowance should be made for the great speculation 
in the winter, 1887-88. For all commodities combined the first 
quarter is the highest, the fourth quarter comes next, and would 
have been nearly as high as the first, had the year 1894 with its 
great fall been left out. The second and third quarters are the 
lowest, the difference between the first and second amounting to 
nearly 15 per cent. 
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Monthly Fluctuations of the Index Numbers * of Forty-five Commodities, 1867-77 = 100. 
i ee 




















































































| | | \ el 
Jan. | Feb. | March.| April. | May. | June. | July. _ Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dee. Year, 
1885 Be eerste 79-3| 72-6| 72°5| 72°5| 73°3| 72°7| 72-2) 72°2| 71-1) 70-4) 711) 708 | Tame 
’86 > ues 70-0! 70°3| 701 69°2| 691) 68°7 | 688} 691) 68°9| 688 | 69°8) 69°D| 69 ~ 
sa "| 69:5 | 68:3 | 683! 68-4] 68:2) 67-9| 68:1] 683) 68:2 | 677) 691) 72:4) CBR 
‘SB tanraeeees tt: '70:9| 70°6| 69°9| 69°8| 68:1, 67-4| 69°0) 701] 71:9] 72°4) 72°7| 732) 70 4 
BO Te ett | ¥9-6| 73-3 721) 72:0] 71:4) 71-6) 72°6| 74] 721) 72:1) 737 | 737) Tae 
SU eee h ada aaies 73:9| 79-7) 71:5) 71:2) 70°8| 70°5 | 71:2) 72°8| 722) 72°9) 72) 7d 
O1e hae etie ene. ry-1| 715) 71-7) 72:4) 72°8| 718) 71:6) 719) 717) 70°7| 714 71°4| 9am 
°02 =, cies eke 70:0| 70:0| 69'1| 68:9] 68'8| 67°7| 67°8| 67-4 | 668) 67-4) 68:2) 67-7) 68 — 
°93 ": aMORL es 63°41 69:0| 681 | 67:4] 67:4! 67-4) 67°7) 671) 68:2] 68°6| 67°8| 67-0) 65~ 
oy ees a See | 65'8| 65:0) 643 | 63°8| 63°1| 63°1| 62°6| 63°0| 62°7| 61°7| 608) 601) O55 
otaliccness 703°8 703'9 |697°6 695°6 |693°0 688'8 |691°6 693°3 |693°8 692°7 695°8 6969 |694 
—— | —_|—— —— | | en | | = 
Deka he fora 101:4.|100°5 1002} 999 99°3| 99°7| 99°9 '100:0 | 99°8 /100°3 | 100-4 | 100 
5-94= 100 | | | ty 





* The twelve monthly figures of each year do not in all cases exactly (in the decimals) agree 
with the annual averages, as tie latter are partly calculated from revised figures. ’ 





As I have been asked to publish a table of the monthly 
fluctuations, and to draw an average in a similar manner as I had 
done with the quarterly movements, I now give the above figures 
for the last ten years, which may be a sufficiently long period. for 
this purpose; but I have to observe that the result cannot be fully 
relied upon as the monthly fluctuations are often accidental. The 
same applies here to the December average as in the case of 
the former table to the fourth quarter. If the year 1894, with its 
ereat fall, had been left out, the December average would have 
been almost as high as the January and February figures. But 
so far as it goes it shows that the winter months are on the average 
higher than the summer months, although the latter had been 
influenced by the extraordinary movements of sugar in June, 1889 
and 1893. ‘The difference between the highest and lowest month 
is 2 per cent., and the figures in the two tables indicate to what 
extent allowance has to be made in judging of movements from 
month to month, or from quarter to quarter. 


The following figures show in each case the average index 
numbers of all the forty-five commodities of ten years (see the 
dotted line in the diagram of the Journal, 1886); they give the 
best picture of the gradual movement of the average prices of whole 
periods, as the ordinary fluctuations are still further obliterated :— 





1818-27 = 111 | 1874-83 = go 1880-89 = 76 
°28-37 = 93 "75-84 = 87 °81-90 = 75 
38-47 = 93 *76-85 = 85 782-91 = 74 
748-57 = 80 17-86 = 82 | 83-92 = 72 
758-67 = 99 "78-87 = 79 784-93 = 71 
°68-77 = 100 ?79-88 = 78 "85-91 = 6y 


The arithmetical mean of the forty-five index numbers, which 


fe 
“iy 
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is 63 for 1894, has, as in former years, again been subjected to two 
tests :— 

Firstly, by using the same index numbers of the separate 
articles, but calculating each article according to its importance 
in the United Kingdom on the average of the three years 1889-91, 
when the mean for 1894 is 62°0 against 67'1 in 1893. 

Secondly, by calculating the quantities in the United Kingdom 
at their actual values (the production on the basis of my price 
tables, the imports at Board of Trade values, and consequently a 
considerable portion according to a different set of prices) and at 
the nominal values on the basis of the average prices from 1867-77. 
In this case the mean is 64°3 against 68°0 in 1893. That the figure 
is somewhat higher than the ordinary index number is partly due 
to the still high export price of coals, and partly to the fact that 
in a falling market the import values declared to the Board of 
Trade must on the average necessarily be higher than the prices 
ultimately realised. 

The following table gives the figures which have served for the 
second test (see also the Society’s Journal, 1886, pp. 613—19) :— 


Movements of Forty-five Commodities in the United Kingdom ( Production 























and Imports). 

A: Nominal Values | Movement Ratio 

ee ab; of Movement of Prices 

; ee or ee Bee of Quantities from ae 
‘ showing Increase ay Period to Period. 1867-77 
SECT Ode in Quantities. =) ikele} = 100. 
Min. £’s and dec.| Mln, £’s and dec. 

Avge. 1848-50 219°8 2948 100 — 44°6 
A 59-61 350'1 382°7 130 =| 80% over 1849 gI'5 
Spee 269-71 456°6 4846 LOA Bit eas WOU 94°2 
»  . t4-76 537°8 5388'4 183 — 99°9 
eo so-8L 489°7 578'5 196 | 19% over 1870 84°6 
i, °84-86 445°7 61071 207 —- Pe ree 
r °89-91 504°! 685°2 233 18% over 1880 73°6 
SO Boge tainet ander 482°9 686°5 238 _— viele, 
eo) eee 445°8 655°3 g28 — p28 68°O 
487: i gle lean 448°4 696'8 236 | 2% over 1890 64°3 














* 1894 subject to correction after publication of the mineral produce 
returns. ; 





The nominal values at the uniform prices of 1867-77 show the 
exact movement of quantities in the aggregate. The quantities 
have remained practically unchanged on the average of the last 
six years; during the three years 1889-91 they were 18 per cent. 
larger than in 1880, and 133 per cent. larger than in 1849. There 
was a considerable decrease in 1893, principally owing to diminished 
supplies of coals and cotton, while the figure for 1894 is barely 
2 per cent. higher than 1889-91. The actual value in 1894 was 
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less than the average of 1869-71, although the quantities were 
44 per cent. larger. 


Construction of the Tables. 


The Table of Index Numbers is based on the average prices 
of the eleven years 1867-77, and the index numbers have been 
calculated in the ordinary arithmetical way; for instance, English 
wheat :— 


peo i 
Average, 1867-77... 54 6 = 100, average point. 
i RDO. eeae ae 74 8 = 187, or 37 per cent. above the average point. 
i POA eset 22.11 =, 4). ° below 9 


The index numbers therefore represent simple percentages of 
the average point. 

Certain articles which appear to have something in common 
have been grouped together, with the following result :— 


EE i aE 


Example for 1894. 




















Total | 
Nemmaer Average. 
1. Vegetable food, corn, &c. (wheat, 
flour, barley, oats, maize, potatoes, ¢| With 8Index Nos} 439 55 
GI. VICE) aocesssegetsonveovereseesssowvnrseeeereene 
2. Animal food (beef, mutton, pork, 2 
bacon, and butter) se.insctwaet meee H B60 < 
3. Sugar, coffee, and tea ......sseccereeereroees i oe 3 260 65 
1 SaFood .eecee ee a ee ae 1,259 66 
4, Minerals (iron, copper, tin, lead, and ee ¥ 4A ei 
COad]S) Wadetssdesteoeopnr ecto tte pepper ee 
5. Textiles (cotton, flax, hemp, jute 2 
wool, and silk) Le ; oS ae 53 
6. Sundry materials (hides, leather, 
tallow, oils, soda, nitrate, indigo, rae * 704 64 
and timber) (vi/ss..cccoscsenes sei taveea meee 
4—G, Materidis en cee 528 c 1,573 60 
General AVErAGE  sesceserseee ae 7 2,832 63 





The general average is drawn from all 45 descriptions, which are 
treated as of equal value, and is the simple arithmetical mean as 
shown above. 
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{ Average Prices of Commodities.* 
pe. of \| erie. 2 | 3 4 5 6 7 8 Isi she 9 
1 | Wheat. Flour. | Barley. | Oats. | Maize. |Potatoes.*; Rice. Beef + 
i | oa A ! : Vegetable _- 
at English | Ameri- Bee English | English | out Good ares Hgod ase eo 
| Gazette. | can. | White. | Gazette. | Gazette.’ Mixed. | English. | to Arrive. Total 
| s.and d. | s.andd./s. per sack) s. and d. | s. and d. _and d. eae. 
d-per or.) “per qr. | per qr. {(Solbs,).| per qr. | per gr. |%PeCa-| sper ton] 40nd @ 8 bs. 
i...) 52 44-4 | st 39 33h e231) 1G zeest 11807 yt = 58 
vee} 5I42 | 45°4 52 40 Shire 2L9 273 85 8°4 = 56 
| 513 45°1 43°6; 40 Shoae el LOW) 35 95 75 —~ 69 
“ 503%, | 41°7 45 36 a1 1o 21°5 27% | ‘105 81 _. 61 
Bee. 50id | 35°8 366] 31 30°8 | 20°3 Zee 75 7°8 — 58 
me 48s | 32°10 | 35 29 BOLie (oO 7 en 25 75 7 a 52 
mace | 31 34 28 267 | 19 21 80 6°97 = 49 
144% | 32°6 34 28 25°4 | 16°3 217 85 6°10 — 43 
A25 | 31°10 37 30 27°10| 16°9 22% 80 a" — 48 
We... 4242 | 29°9 28 29 Yat ton CWS) 20 80 #2 — 49 
| 4722 | 31-11 38°6| 29 28 8) I 18°¢ 20 70 Ge: — 47 
W45y,'| 37 40 33 28'2 | 20 28 92 vi — 47 
3928 | 30°3 3 28 2620 19°10) 1275 70 9°8 — 47 
1358 | 264 | 27°6/ 26 | 267 | 189 | 20 65° |. 6'2 as 48 
| 2825 | eg 622) 34°6 | 1771 20 70 5°10 — 47 
eS 1a 4 ee Ream UN. 
e | 
424 | 303 33¢ 28 27 183 22 ‘We 6% = 475 
7 | 50 | 40 43¢] 34h | 31% | 21 53 102 8 — 55% 
7 | 582 | 54h | 56 | 46 | 39. | 26 323 | 117 | 10 Pee Nag 
Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Prices, the Average of 1867-77 being 100. 
misso | Si gt 85 85 89 | 79 111 gI 712 98 
85 83 93 Si 82 84 85 73 83 670 95 
84°9 83 87 87 80 84 | 95 81 74 G/L leTOr 
83°1 76 80 78 82 82 85 90 81 654 | 104 
P| 8 3°3 65 65 65 79 78 48 64, a4 571 98 
;.. 79°9 60 62 | 63 he 79 reazt 64 70 546 88 
a0. | 57 62 61 68 73 | 65 69 66 521 83 
Bh. 73°3 60 61 61 65 63 | 65 73 68 516 as 
704 58 66 65 a1 64, 72 69 71 536 81 
e702 55 63 63 66 69 61 69 a3 518 80 
meys4 | 59 | 63 63. | (73 72 | 61 60 72 523 | 80 
| 74°1 68 a1 72 ne igi 86 79 79 604 80 
=| 65°4 | 56 59 61 67 76 | 6% 60 7 523 80 
Pls86 | 48 | co] 54 66 | 72 | 61 56 | 62 | 469 | 81 
mel 47°6 | AL 42 48 63 66 61 60 58 439 80 







dex numbers of silver as co 
ver at 1: 1523 not included in the general average. 
= Meat (9—13), by the carcase, in the London meat market. 








* The annual prices are the averages of twelve monthly or fifty-two weekly quotations ; 
of eight monthly quotations, J anuary to April and September to December. 
mpared with 60°84d. per ounce being the parity between gold 
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Average Prices of Commodities—Contd. 
eee pec ere weetha he Palas E ye Se Ga 168, T_s| 18a* 188 
Beef. Mutton. Pork. | Bacon. | Butter. Sugar Coffee. 
Large Fries="| imal British | Beet, Ceylon ; 
Mid- |p. Mid- | and | Water- | land, ee West German, soe i eee, ai 
Year, dling. ie, dling. | Small, | ford. | Fine to Indian | 88 p. ¢., C is = Low a : ,; 
Average. Finest. | 2°t#!- URefining.) f.o.b. | BES dling ieee 
d. per | d.per | d. per | d.per | sper | &. per S. per | sper | s.per | S.per | S. per 
8 lbs. | 8 lbs S8lbs. | 8 lbs. cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt cwt. cwt. cwt. 
ES80e5, 5 49 66 54 55 “6 125 --= 203 21% | 255 | 87 61 
2) Re. 48 | 69 | 57 | 54 | 76 | 128 | = | 21k) 22) 265) 800) aie 
soy eee 51 72 60 51 a4 125 a 20 21k | 25% | 65 39 
eects t 51 73 61 49 ole 123 — 19 204 245 46 43 
BA seen 49 64° | 53 48 70 120 | — 134°) radi SERB e2 47 
1885.0... 44 56 47 45 68 Li — 135 14g 173 60 39 
*8G6 carik 40 62 50 45 67 100 — 113 112 1424 68 46 
oy Copies 36 52 42 43 61 103 — VS P+ 12h) 14 96 78 
(SS caeachs 39 58 MG] 40 61 100 o 13 E22 E10 80 64 
tev 39 63 50 43 66 102 | — 16 16% | 410 95 76 
SOO ack 38 59 45 42, 62 100 — 13 124 154 | 101 83. 
SN Bina 8 40 53 42 39 63 106 a 133 134 | 15% | ror 76 
EO eee | 38 53 2, 48 68 108 oe 133 13¢ | 16 104 68 
‘Gac) | 39. |" 53 |. 4z | BO =|) 68 | 106°] >i |yt sts Rete 81 
EOS casts 3 55 42 4A 59 98 — 112 |. vig PS oe (a0 
oe _ 
Average | ; ; 
1885-94 | 39 563 | 45 44, 64% | 103 — 184 |. 1357 16 go 69 
787 | 46 | 64k] 53 | 40- | 72-1116 | — «ie een seal 7a 
G7-77 | 50 63 55 52 74. 125 — 23 24 285 | 87 64 
| 
Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Prices, the Average of 1867-77 being 100. 
| Ue, * * 
1880........ 98 105 98 106 103 100 708 89 89 100 oay 
3 WEF 96.) 109-1 104.'-| 104, 8a: 98 709 92 93 g2 77 
SO Qatent 102 | 114 | 109 98 1oo ©} 100 425 87 89 75 61. 
*S3 eines roz2 | 116 | 111 94 97 98 422 84 86 84 67 
Tar, Meyer: 98 | 102 96 92 95 96 677 56 62 gt TA 
188540. 88 89 85 87 92 89 | 618 59 62 69 61 
BOseae 80 98 gI 87 gt 80 610 50 50 78 72 
"Si7aenuee qa 83 76 83 82 82 551 52 51 | 104 | 122 
"SB Aie 78 92 85 rie 82, 80 575 57 56 92 100 
* 89a #8 | 100 gt |: 83 89 82 603 69 67 | toy | 18 
1890 deat: 76 94, 82 81 84 80 577 54 54 116 130 
‘91. e BouMecat bal “odo ol 75> Leen meso: Eto 57 54 | 116 | 119 
OD tat eas: 84 46 92 92 86 | 586 - 58 56 | 120 | 106 
OB inate: | 78 84 46 96 92 85 592 62 61 >| 118. | 127 
OA sedi, 74 87 76 85 80 78 560 48 48 .| 117 |i 











* Index numbers not included in the general average. 








® No. of | 
Article J 


Average 
1885-04: 
“78-87 


767-77 








18 194* 
Coffee. 
Mean of | Congou, 
ion cad Common. 
18B. | @. per Ib. 
8} 
6} 
5s 
pa Ge 
Zz, ‘ 
| : 
s au 
< 63 
eer Ct 
°, 5 
4, 
ae 4 
on 
4S 
eof. 
s) Ds 
x At 
oy 8 
© 5 
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vu — 
S 
“Sy 
PY 5 
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Prices of Conimodities in 1894. 


Average Prices of Commodities—Contd. 
—— PSO 


19B* 
Tea. 





Average 


Import 
Price. 


d.and dec, 


per lb. 





13°47 
12°52 
12°58 
12°46 
11°78 


12°06 
07 
10°58 
10°99 
10°79 


10°65 
10°70 
10°07 
9°74 
9°66 





102 
12¢ 

oe 
194 











1s 


Mean of 
19a and 
19B. 








16—19 | 


Sugar, 
Coffee, 
and 
Tea. 


Total. 











1—19 


Food. 
Total. 

















20 21 
Tron. 

i : 
Scotch Bars, 
Pig. | Common. 
bearet £ per ton 
546 | 6a 
4971 ot 
49°4 | 62 
46°9 of 
42°71 OF 
41'10| 4% 
39°11 Ag 
42°3 4g 
zg1| 4g 
47°9 : 
49°7 63 
472 |  o8 
41°10 oF 
424) 5 
42°8 Ag 
433 54 
46 ds 
69 84 











L51 


22 


Copper. 

















Chili | English 
Tough 
Bars. | Cake, 
£ per ton|£ per ton 
63 68 
62 67 
66 71 
63 67 
54 | 99 
43 | 4! 
40 .| 44 
44 | 47 
81 78 
51 54 
54 | 59 
51 55 
45 48 
44 | 47 
40 43 
49 52 
55 60 
75 81 








23 


Tins 





Straits. 


£ per ton 





—_ 


88 


23 
102 


93 
81 


87 
58 
Itz 
117 
93 


94 
gl 
93. 
85 


x 


68 





94 
89 
105 


ee 


Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Prices, the Average of 1867-77 being 100. 





* 








97 78 
84 08 
68 45 
a4 49 
a3 56 
65 58 
75 58 
113 44 
96 36 
114 38 
12.2 40 | 
118 49 
Lig 43 
ie 48 
£17 38 


* 
78 
75 
73 
72 
68 


70 
69 
62 
64 
63 


62 
62 
- 59 
57 
56 





78 
66 
59 
60 
62 


64 
64 
53 
50 
50 


51 
56 
bl 
53 
47 





Ae, 
SOD 
393 
397 
253 


BR KR KR NK WN 


| 








a 82 
71 70 
71 76 
69 70 
61 62 
60 59 
58 56 
61 56 
58 59 
69 76 
yi; vied 
68 68 
61 66 
G1 t=" GE 
59 | 


— 


108 


84 
83 
88 
84 
7% 





iY) 
53 
5Y 


~ 68 


fs 
68 
60 
59 
53 


84 
89 


97 
89 


| 





* Index numbers not included in the general average. 
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Average Prices of Commodities—Contd. 











Mewey| 24 95 26 | 20-26] 27 28 29. 98 | 308 80R | BL 
Lead. Coals. Cotton. Flax. Hemp Jute. 
- , | Wallsend ; Mine- a F St. Peters- . ee “at 
English Average Middling| Fair aa £8 Ruszian,| Manilla |St. Peters-! Good 
vu Hetton | pxnort rals, burg-™|\qeernce| i are es 
it Pig. in me | Uplands. |Dhollerah.; 12 Head bie ‘ urs | Medium. 
Loudon Price. Total. Best. | Import.) Roping.; Clean. 
é ver ton| s. per to. |° and dec.) d. per lb. | d. per Jb. | £ per ton' £€ per ton £ per ton} £ per ton |£ per ton 
per ton | Pp 

1880........ T6edeelbt 8°95 + 618 54 38 40 30 23 183 
a Be Ae 15% ie 8°97 Visa ozs = 32% a 43 5 18% 
Be] 1] 18 | oat} — | st | geal sO ol 
Bs Bees 1144) 103 9°29 — 6 318 293 | 302 1 38 29 139 

1885.4. te 16k 118-95 | eee Bee age y | 35 “1c ge.\toeod en 
BG cnatees 134 | 16 8°45 — 55 3; 36h. | OD eames 29 ee; 
aS fase i244 eal 8732 | — at Ae 334 SiR Ase 29 124 
88 ot 13% | 16% |e 84x |) = | eee 29 | 23. |. 39 | 260°) aa 
at Ne le 13 17% | 10°21 | — 56 43 28 | 28 50 26 15 

BODO: cases pete ean 12°62 - = 6 318 20a 26 39 26 134 
ASD Mee Se Peg 1200 — 4323 34 28 26 32 24. 13 
ate oa Los | cL SYe SE TO4 pieace 4.35 3 28 26 28 24 is 
a ae Geri LOE 900g iss 4% 35 34 313 | 26 24. 13 
eQ A. oRoc: Os *heplOs, Tyros 1 a 342 2% 32 3B 9) 628 24 124 

ae ey ee a aa | | 

Average 

1885-94 | 12 174 10 — 5¥ 325 303 30 a3 26 te 
"78-87 | 14 163 9 a 6 At oe 34 354 263 If 
67-77 | 20% | 22 123 — 9 64 46 48 43 35 19 

a 
Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Prices, the Average of 1867-77 being 100. 
F ae Pe : 

LSS. cstess 80 70 "2 551 VU Law ahs 79 68 99 
Sleiae 74 res oa, 536 ats A GS “0 86 98 
ital BRE, ee 71 77 73 553 74 | 64 64 90 | 99 
*BScn es 63 82 vhs 532 64 58 65 92 ae 
Loans: 55 75 74 476 67 59 64 86 | 71 

1885........ 57 75 7a 463 62 63 vi 82 | 63 
”86........ 65 73 68 4.66 Aa 53 45 74 61 
187 cst ay Cae 6, | 486 2 53 68 81 | 6m 
‘88. ..ctne 68 75 67 546 62 58 61 81 | 49 
OBO ses 63 80 82 527 66 61 60 97: dee 

ms 

1890....... 65 86 101 563 64 58 56 82 ee 
7Ok,, 61 86 97 535 52 48 57 72 | 68 
Qe Keses: 52 84. 88 500 46 45 57 67 | 9g 
POSS Sse 48 89 80 479 61 | 53 40 64: 68 
"QA ..0500. 17 75 | 84 445 cae 3S 69 | 59 66 
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Prices of Commodities in 1894. 


Average Prices of Commodities—Contd. 
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) Article} 324 328 38 84. (97-34) 354 85 36 87a. 378 38 
Wool. Silk. Hides. Leather. | Tallow. Oil. 
ferino, | Meri oli ; : 2 | 
coon eae re Textiles,| River River Crop St. Peters- | 
Year. Phillip, AIRE Tsatlee. / Plate, Plate Hides, burg, Town. | Palm. 
Average | Average | Half Total. as ae p | 
Fleece. | Grease. | Hogs. ry. | Salted. | 30-45]bs.|_Y.C, 
d. per |b. | d. per Ib. | d. per Ib. |s. per Ib. | d. per lb. jd. per Ib.| d. per Ib. |s. per ewt. ree ‘£per ton 
1880........ 214 103 15g 15 — 94 oh Poe 4 36 32 
or... io et re |) 153 | — | 9 - Te ga laa ay 
a 192 9 11t 152 — 9 7 15 (9) 4-4: | ae 
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1890....... 16 7s tt 14. — 53 5% 13 38 26 27 
mol....... 142 62 9? 13 == 5 53 13 40 Jie eee G 
Be... 13 6 z 124; — 5} 43 13 45 Sa a 
BOB osc... 122 6 tog | 123 | — 5} aes ps 48 30k | 28 
£794,,....... 118 53 10% lo} — 53 44 123 48 25% | 243 
Average | 
1885-94 | 15 3 of 13 — 63 5 133 39 27) eras 
78-87 | 133 8 ar mein pa te Pgs fa ea bs 41 51 1h oon 
67-77 | 214 9% 92 23 — 9 4 16 45 45 39 
Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Prices, the Average of 1867-77 being 100. 
fi ae eee) WHY a] 
B550........ 103 ee 65 646 105 97 86 82 
BB E..:..... 2 63 68 613 100 95 89 82 
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1885........ 23 50 55 521 95 94 46 vie 
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P38........ 72 we 57 514 73 87 at 56 
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890. 76 56 61 526 40 81 ay 69 
Beh... 70 49 OC ie 473 66 81 75 7 
o9%........ 61 44 be a rae) 63 81 80 61 
93... 60 BZ 54 472 65 81 87 2 
p94... 55 ot 43 424 64 78 82 63 
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Roof) 39 40a | 40n | 41 | 42 | 48 | 44 | 45a 45m | 8545 | 2045 
Oil. Seeds. | EP, | Soda. ee Indigo.| » Timber. 
ir Se . Sund 

of | Bengal, Hewn, | Sawn or Mate. bet 3 

Year. Olive. | Linseed.| Linseed.| Refined.|Crystals.| Soda. oe Average ee: rials. nials. 

suming. | Import. | Import. ee Total. 

£ per tun|£ per ton|s. per qr. ie s. per ton Peg s. per lb. ee me 
NSO. cases 41 27 54 th 44 15¢e re 49 52 — — 
ol Rea 38 26 50 74 65 144 | 6% 51 50 _— — 
coy -Aeren DRE Rd 23 44. 6 63 13t S68 52 52 — — 
So hag 36 20 42 6% 66 ll; | 64 52 48 — — 
fot Wane 40 20 |= 43 64 65 02 06 48 46 — — 
1S893.,5.3-. 39 22 44 - 63 55 103 re 48 45 — — 
Gee ad’ 38 203 2 5s 49 10 5. 43 43 — — 
fovea 34 204 18.30 53 50 OF | ae 38 42 — ~— 
ole Sit pera eeen a) 183 | 39 63 48 10 4t Al 44 — — 
do aa 35 20 2 5} 51 OF 4 eee 47 49 = — 
LSQO rinse 41 23 43 5s 61 SF) ae 44 46 — — 
COL: cakes 43 21 42 dz 64 83 1. 4m 40 43 — — 
DOF ecnskes a 0 184 | 39 5 66 82 | aE 40 44 — _ 
£3 See, 36 205 | 42 A 58 OF 1 5s 38 43 — — 
ASP oes OS 20z | 38 35 42 Sree 3 36 44 — | — 
Average 

1885-94 | 37 | 203.| 41 | 5} | 54. |) 98 | 4.) au gi 
"78-87 | 40 23 46 6% 62 124 | 6 AT 47 — — 
67-77 | 50 30 60 125* | so, 14 pee 60 54 a a 

















Index Numbers (or Percentages) of Prices, the Average of 1867-77 being 100. 


























Ga aed * LHS | 

B88, coos 82 90 60 So. |} W1ll lareg 89 982 | 2,179 | 3,952 
fod WR 76 85 58 41 | 104 93 2 89 942 | 2,091 | 3,805 
ES 2h. Ge. 74 75 48 69 95 go |" 91 933 | 2,074 (38,773 
FoR ean Weer 68 52) "92 BO eG 88 920 | 2,014 3,697 
SG An ke 80 69 52 ay 68 83 82 885 | 1,907 3g 

* 4885.00.60: 78 78 55 60 | 75 72 81 836 | 1,820 3,234 

TOO heey 46 69 A7 zi 7 69 76 764 | 1,731 |3,10m 
1 hee 68 65 45 54 | 68 66 70 735 | 1,738 , 3,074 
Acs tem “3 63 52 3 rah 66 74 737 |1,797 |3,16@ 
aot tm 70 69 467) 85 N68.) ee 84 744 | 1,831 | 3,252 
1890.0... 82 73 45 66 61 59 79 756 | 1,845 3,297. 
EO lew an 86 70 45 70 63 66 73 762 | 1,770 3,224 
BONE, Ace 2 64 40 42 63 62 74 732 | 1,684 (3,071 
8 is Hae en 2 69 32 62 66 76 ale 753 | 1,704 | 3,064 
2 OA ae “0 65 ol 46 66 69 70 704 | 1,573 | 2,832 











* Petroleum as compared with the average from 1873-77 only. 


L1.—Financial Relations between Great Britain and Ireland. 


THE following tables are extracted from the important Memor- 
andum presented to the Royal Commissioners appointed to consider the 
Financial Relations between Creat Britain and Ireland by Sir 
Edward W. Hamiiton, K.C.B. [Uondon: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
1894.] The time under review (1782——-1894) is divided into three 
periods, 1782—1800, 1801-16, and 1817-94, the financial relations 
between the two countries being on an entirely different basis 
during each of the three periods. The accompanying tables 
have been selected to show what proportion of the whole revenue 
of the Kingdom has been paid by Great Britain and Ireland 
respectively, and also to illustrate to some extent the comparative 
capability of each to contribute to the common income. The 
first table shows the revenue and expenditure of Ireland in 
1782—1800, when she contributed nothing to the common support 
of the Empire; the amounts raised in 1800-94 are given in 
Tables II and III. The revenues, expenditures, and debts of 
Great Britain and Ireland in 1800 are shown in Table IV, and a 
comparison of the debts in 1801 and 1817 in Table V. Table VI 
is a summary of various tests as to the relative prosperity of the 
two islands in 1864. In Table VII the main sources of revenue in 
1819-20 and 1892-95 are compared, and Table VIII shows the 
amount of revenue under different heads in 1892-93. Some ex- 
planation of the relations between the two countries, and the 
legislation regulating the amounts paid by each, appears to be 
necessary, and the following is a short summary of the information 
given in the Memorandum :-— 

At the time when legislative independence was accorded to 
Jreland in 1782, though there was, as there had always been, 
reposed in the sovereign the constitutional right of disposing of the 
Irish surplus revenue, yet that right was vot being directly 
exercised, except possibly to a limited extent, in the granting of 
pensions. Indirectly, however, Ireland was contributing to the 
support of the Empire; for that country was bound to maintain, 
for service in England or abroad, a certain number of soldiers. 
For some time the maintenance of these soldiers constituted 
Treland’s sole contribution to Imperial services, but their number 
was greatly increased when war broke out with France; the great 
increase in expenditure after 1794 (see Table I) is attributable to 
the French war and the rebellion in Ireland itself. The total Irish 
debt (funded and unfunded) amounted in 1783 to 1,917,784l., 
and, owing chiefly to the war, d&c., in 1801, to 28,541,157/. 

The following were the most important provisions, so far as con- 
cerned the financial relations, of the Treaty of Union of 1800: (1) 
The interest and sinking fund of the debts incurred by Great Britain 
and Ireland previously to the Union were to continue to be 
separately defrayed by each kingdom; (2) for the next twenty 
years Great Britain and Ireland were to contribute jointly towards 
the expenditure of the United Kingdom in the respective propor- 
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tions of 15 to 2, this proportion being, after that term, subject to 
revision, and subsequent revisions were to be made at periods of 
not less than seven, or more than twenty, years; (3) Irish 
revenues were to constitute a consolidated fund, on which the 
payments in respect of Ireland’s pre-Union debt were to be the 
tirst charge, the remainder being applied to defray Lreland’s 
contribution to the joint expenditure; (4) taxes were to he 
imposed in each country, but no article in Ireland was to be taxed 
at a higher rate than in England; (5) if, after payment of the 
above-mentioned charges, Ireland had a surplus, it was to be 
devoted to remission of taxation, to local purposes, to making gocd 
deficiencies of Irish revenue in time of peace, or to building up a 
war veserve fund of not more than 5,000,000/.; (6) all debt 
incurred by Parliament subsequent to the Union for the United 
Kingdom, was to be considered a joint debt. 

In 1816 the exchequers of the two countries were consolidated, 
and since that time Ireland’s contribution to Imperial expenditure 
has never been a fixed quantity, but has been represented by the 
amount by which her true revenue has exceeded her. own local 
expenditure. The taxes raised have not, however, been the same 
in the two countries, although many of them which were different 
in 1816 have since been assimilated. The rates on tabacco were 
equalised in 1819, stamp duties in 1842, spirit duties (after Ireland 
had enjoyed much favour in this respect, especially about 1823-40) 
in 1858. The income tax had been repealed throughout the king- 
dom in 1817, and was only re-imposed in 1842 in Great Britain ; 
it was re-imposed in Ireland in 1853. The grievances of Ireland 
concerning Irish taxation were often brought before Parliament, 
and the tests adduced by a Select Committee as to the compara- 
tive material prosperity of the two countries in 1864 may be 
summarised as in Table VI. The principal difference in the 
taxation of the two countries at present is that there is in Ireland 
no land-tax or house-duty. 
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Tas.e Il.—Showing how the Proportions of the Joint Expenditure, in which Great Britain 
and Ireland were respectively Iiable, were met in each of the Sixteen 
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5th January, 1817. 
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Amounts Paid 
More (+) or Less (—) than 


























ears ending the 



















































Year Amounts Paid. Proportions Paral 
Sa e rion. portions rayabie, 
ending | Total Joint pO ee Treland, 
5th Expenditure. ae Ss 5 a eh ee r 
January. Great Britain Treland oe Tn respect of | 
; = Great Britain. Ireland. Tn the Year. Balances Due 
yiths. y7ths. in former Years. 
£ ia £ £ £ £ £ 
1802...| 31,493,805] 27,788,653 | 3,705,153] 27,244,649) 4,249,157) + 544,004 
’03....|. 30,762,548] 27,143,425| 3,619,123] 27,226,896 | 3,535,652|— 83,471 
104.11 29,270,398 25,826,822 | 3,443,576| 25,094,264) 4,176,134] + 732,558 
°05....| 41,822,115] 36,901,866) 4,920,249] 36,461,371 | 5,360,744) + 440,495 . 
°06....| 47,408,331] 41,830,880] 5,577,451] 42,389,260] 5,019,071] — 558,380 ‘ihe 
07...) 46,556,180] 41,078,982 | 5,477,198] 41,611,510| 4,944,670} — 532,528 io 
08...) 47,255,642] 41,696,155) 5,559,487] 42,111,253] 5,144,389] — 415,098 “8 
709... | 54,408,461] 48,007,466 | 6,400,995] 48,777,220| 5,631,241] — 769,754. 
1810...:| 55,500,913] 48,971,394 6,529,519] 49,781,856) 5,719,057} — 810,462 #2 
711...| 56,913,580] 50,217,865 | 6,695,715] 51,589,475 | 5,324,105] — 1,871,610 |+ 1,270,000 
712...) 62,735,819] 55,855,135) 7,380,684] 57,140,336 | 5,595,483] — 1,785,201 |+ 1,465,000 
°13....1 67,298,472] 59,381,004 | 7,917,468] 61,992,254. 5,306,218] — 2,611,250 |+ 1,656,276 
14...) 80,444,184] 70,980,162 | 9,464,022] 75,124,725 | 5,319,459] — 4,144,563 ,+ 2,603,460 
?15....| 82,872,940] 73,128,183| 9,749,757] 77,589,312 | 5,283,628] — 4,466,129 1+ 2,466,545 
"16....| 67,354,611] 59,480,539 | -7,924,072] 62,372,290) 4,982,321] — 2,941,751 |+ 6,107,987 
°17....| 39,850,719] 35,162,399 | 4,688,320] 35,427,065 | 4,423,654)>— 264,666 |+ 1,184,009 
Total...| 841,948,719 | 742,895,930 | 99,052,789 | 761,933,736 | 80,014,983 |—19;037,806 | + 16,75¢,27: 
a ee 
£ S 
Net balance due from Ireland on 5th January, 1817............ — 2,284,534, 
Credit was given to ireland on account of— £ 
(1) imprest moneys repaid to the British exchequer in 160.786 
B02<1°7, Wid. 2. c.celig see ee a ee if 
and (2) overpayments made by Ireland in respect of long 5 0G2 
BU ILUIIES, VAZ24 sissy eetee eset este ee tel dctree aioe d 
A further payment was made by Ireland on the joint account 117.228 
RGB ES 10 eV PEV Ak ac: dees Caasccas.caaueene uae NARA ae cateolp est cerernc alee ; 
~ 283,076 
So the balance found to be finally due from Ireland was ................ 2,001,458 


And this was cancelled by the Act 57 Geo. III, cap. 48, sec. 4. 
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Taste Il].—Wet ReEvENvE collected in GREAT Britain and IRELAND 

respectwely (after deduction of repayments, drawbacks, and allowances, 
but without deduction on account of collection expenses and certain 
other charges, which were formerly met out of Revenue in its progress to 
the Exchequer, mstead of being voted, as now, and charged on the 
general revenues of the United Kingdom). 


| [In the Memorandwm the figures are given for each year; the averages for each 
| dlecade only are here given. | 





























[0007s omitted. ] Per Cent. of Total. 
g rears ending 
ee ae i Great Britain. Treland. Total. fhe Bates Ireland. 
£ £ £ 

Sth Jan., 1818-24........ 53,735 4,982 58,717 g1"52 8°48 

F Sinks) Panag 49,948 4,407 54,355 | 91°89 811 

- 735-44 «os. 47,313 4,384, 51,677 g1'52 8°48 

Ee "ABBA eee, 53,041 4,490 57,531 92°20 7°80 

31st March, °55-64........ 62,674 6,600 69,274 90°47 9°53 
rf Asc 2 ae 65,284 7.184: 72,418 90°08 0:92 

is ci hse Ye 73,847 8,303 82,150 89°89 TOT 

c. 785-94" .... 84,346 8,957 93,303 go°40 9°60 





* The figures for 1889-94 include the amounts of revenue collected by 
Imperial officers, which are assigned.to local authorities. 





Taste 1V.—Population, Revenue, Expenditure and Debt of Great Britain and Ireland, 





























1800. 
‘ Per Cent. of Total. 
Great Britain. | Ireland. Total. | é 

: rea ritain relan L creat nelnk 
f ritain. 
Be ation (estimated) ..1...000-...00 10,500,600 5,000,000 15,500,000 GR ne (323 
BECCVOTIUC ..0.,..0cs.ncsessesnerneesernssssneeseesenes 31,585,0007.| 3,018,000/. |. 34,603,0002. | 91°3 8°47 
"4, per head of population.... | 3. —s. 2d. | 12s. 1d, 21. 4s. 8d. — — 
Expenditure (including oor 55,611,0007.| 6,855,0002. | 62,466,000.) 89:0 | r1°0 
CHAT EOS hv itcseme nce reeecnsenenes | 
Debt— | 
J a. 
fe) Nominal Peer (funded, | 446,594,1457.| 28,541,151. |475,185,8021. | 94-0 60 
: Unexpired annuities... ‘< 1,781,4051. 119, 0941. 1,900,499. — — 
_ (2)Annual Charge for 

ee me} | 21,869,7007,| 15282;5827: | 22,602,8220.] 94's | 55 

‘ 5 
PN Be her cathisa eo yn saeco se 











: Note.—The finances are for the financial year, which did not correspond exactly in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 





Taste V.—ZJncreases made to the Nominal Amounts of Funded and Un- 
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Years ending January, 1817. 
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Year ending January.| Great Britain. Treland. Total. 
fs | £ £ 
LSD Legere ee tae 446,594,145 | 28,541,157 | 475,185,302 
VT ccssusesssssne] 787,422,469 | 112,684,773 | 850,107,242 
Increase....... ....- 290,828,324 | 84,143,616 | 374,971,940 
Per cent. 0.0... 65°1 294°8 78:9 
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Taste VI.—Various Tests of the Comparative Resources of Great Britain and Ireland 
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funded Debt, charged against Great Britain and Ireland in the Sixteen 


Per Cent. of Total. 


Great ; 
Britain. Treland. 

94°0 6°0 

86°7 13°3 








acca ccc ccc 


Year. 


——_- ——_—- 


Ae 


(avge.) | 
1863 .... 
1861-63 


(avge.) 


3? 


1862-64 
"62-634 


"54-63 | 


iOS 


bso 


(avge.) 


1863-64: 


At time 
of 


Union. 





Basis of Proportion. 





Tonnage of Foreign Trade .......... | 


Tonnage of Coasting Trade ......... | 


Total Tonnage entering and 
leaving both Countries .......... 


| Tonnage of Vessels belonging 


to both Countries ......0.:.0dicceees 


Property assessed to Income Tax 
Accumulated Deposits in Sav- | 
PIES SEU KS sercctas.denke Brae -sareeerees 
Post Office Money Orders issued 
Gross Railway Receipts ................ 
Payments on account of Death 

RUG ES aatoeross ncesssenarteboa tinct 


Gross Ordinary Revenue.............. | 


Mean of proportions of average 
Imports and Exports, and of 
average value of dutiable 
articles consumedc.........ceeee 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
\ 


Great Britain. Treland. 





Tons. Tons. 
25,719,623 903,658 
22,756,160 336,576 
31,580,306 | 6,764,341 





4,700,736 | 248,410 


£ £ 
299,139,167 |23,293,939 


38,407,264 | 2,071,523 
123,172,981 | 8,927,380 


| 29,557,511 | 1,518,654 


3,452,667 | 212,895 
61,637,634 | 6,477,666 

















Total. 





—— | 


Tons. 
26,623,281 
23,092,736 
38,344,647 


4,949,146 


£ 
322,433,106 


40,478,787 


132,100,361 
31,076,165 


3,665,562 
68,115,300 





Per Cent. of Total 
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Britain. 





96°6 
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82°54 
95°0 
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94°9 
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asiy VIIL.—Showing True Revenue of Great Britain and Ireland respectively in 1892-93 
under its Principal Heads. . 
[Parliamentary Paper No. 334 of 1893. ] 





Per Head of Population 





















































































































































































































Net Revenue. Percentage. : 
| (Middle of 1892). 
Heads of Revenue. 
Great | teeta. | (Sree |irtna.] Sieh | Aetna 
(a.) Tax REVENUE. £ £ 9 a eel oe 
I. Customs. 
Cocoa, &c., chicory, and coffee... 316,000 26,000] 92°32 | 768] - — 2:3|- - 14 
Mriodiriite oe i ee 303,000| 42,000] 87°82 [1218 | - - 2:2) - - 2-3 
Foreign spirits— 
Exchequer revenue ....scseeereees 3,757,000 | 335,000 
Local taxation revenue .......0-- 181,000 16,000 2 
3,938,000} 351,000] 91°82 | 818 }- 2 4 -~ 1 6 
ERG PAPE e ete iraroth sa dec Aberescsacetvverbnossoes 2,923,000| 476,000] 86:00 {14000 J — 1 9 |}- 21 
TS AGOGO MRRP te es seeei cae ivocwsssonsocaerseevel 8,727,000 | 1,897,000] 86°20 |13°80 | — © 3) = Gas 
VT IR Re Perec escSe a stinscre coshonseseusedsees 1,167,000 | 101,000] 92%00 | (8°06 >= aio Aiea 52 
(DENCE ALUICLOR 6 2f <snos.c..ccss0-h-<sdanvgserene 43,000 6,000} 87°86 |12°14 P= —. 03) = — ee 
Me WEUSUOMOS...5..cencensetharcteosewes 17,417,000 | 2,899,000} 87°89 | 12711 J - 10 5 | — 10: 4 
Il. Hecise. 
Spirits— 
Hxchequer revenue oes. seeereeees 13,151,000 | 2,184,000 
Local taxation revenue ..........00- 659,000} 107,000 
13,810,000 | 2,241,000] 8604 |13°996}- - 3 |- 9 8 
Beer— 
UxChEQUeL TEVENUEC seeeesesseserserees 8,846,400 | 599,000 
Local taxation revenue ............++-. 369,0U0 25,000 
9,215,000| 624,000] 93°66 | 634]/- 5 6 |- 2 8 
Licences, railway duty, &¢.— 
“Exchequer revenue... 359,000} 194,000 ; 
Local taxation revenue... 3,434,000 — . 
3,793,000} 194,000] 9513 | 487 |- 2 8 |- - 10° 
Tiles ty 5 re 26,818,000 | 3,059,000| 89°76 |1024|-16 - |-18 2 
III. Stamps. 
Probate duty— 
Exchequer revenue  ....sesssesere vee 2,258,000 | 100,000 
Local taxation reVenue ...........00. 2,257,000 | 100,000 
4.515,000| 200,000] 95°78 | 422) —) (2) Siete 
Estate, legacy, and succession duty | 5,663,000} 289,000] 95°14 | 4°84 | — 3. 5. 4) See ee 
Creneral StaMPS «rresereevecereeeeesrerreees 5,193,000 221,000] 95°92 | 408} — 3 1) ae 
Total stamps srereorcerserereereoees: 15;371,000| 710,000] 95°58 | 4°42 )— Sasa 
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TasLe VIII.—True Revenue of Great Britain and Ireland in 1892-93-—Contd. 
a - a nn ae | 


Per Head of Population 























































































































Net Revenue. Percentage. (Middle of 1899), 
Heads of Revenue, ; = 
Britain, | Welond. | yeiet Jtrelandf pith, | Ueland. 
| £ £ See ule uae Li Sasy S20 de 

IV. Land Tax and House Duty. | 2,436,000 — TOOSOOn emt or, eh 6 Nil 

V. Income Tax. 
Bochedules “A and B  vicessessecsscsesoeses: 4,016,000} 269,000} 93°72} 628 7- 2 5 |- 1 2 
a Ry Sec Sout raviscdoncesces 7,894,000] 252,000] 96°91 | 3°09 J- 4 9 |- 1 1 
Ey 1 fay scadi tare sencssi es sconces csueeves- 796,000} 42,000] 94°96 | scog4 J - -- ST|- - 2 
Motel MCOME TAX -o.scsesnietes. 12,706,000} 563,000] 95°76 | g24]- 7 8 |- 2 5 
Total tax revenue ............ 74,748,000 | 6,731,000] 91°74 | 82672 4 8 |1 9 - 

| (6.) Non-Tax REVENUE. 

oO er 9,745,000} 599,000]. 94:21 | «79 J}- 510 |- 2 7 
BS eho Solsvchabeatsssgocceces, 2,351,000} 136,000] 94°53 | 5477- 1 5 |- - 7 
MUMCTPTETIOS © sec, 0escvnss<sdecceosevocisdossscess 390,000 40,000} 90°70 | 9°30 | - 28;/- - 21 
Be ATOOUS 0.0. c.iithec.cctescsrssccedssteeees 1,221,000} 188,000] 89°85 |}io015 f- -—- 88;);- - TI 

Total non-tax revenue ............ 13,707,000 | 913,000]. 93°76 | 624 ]- 8 2 | - 811 
Aggregate total of revenue | 88,455,000 | 7,644,000] 92°05 | 7°95} 21210 | 11211 
Total exchequer revenue ....| 81,554,000 | 7,396,000 | 
Total local taxation revenue 6,901,000 | 248,000 











IV.—The British Harvest of 1894. 


[THe following statistics are taken from the Journal of the 
Board of Agriculture, vol. i, No. 3, March, 1895. ] 









































WHEAT. 

Kstimated Total Produce. Estimated Yield. Average 
o : Yield, 

1894. 1893. 1894. | 1893. 1885-94. 

Bshls. Bshils. cant a 

aa pee es Ber nee ohare ee are: 
England ............ 56,088,000 46,429,000 30°7 25'8 29°3 
\ GETS ene eee 1,420,000 1,205,000 25°1 22°1 23°3 
Scotland .........:.. 1,665,000 1,613,000 37°1 36°6 35°3 
Great Britain...) 59,173,000 | 49,247,000] 307 | 259 29°83 
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BARLEY. 
Estimated Total Produce. Estimated Yield. Average 
Yield, 
1894. 1893. 1894. 1893. 1885-94. 
Bshis. Bshls. Bshls. 
Behils, Behls. aay nee per ane: pater 
Hn gland (icc-ce0 61,194,000 49,033,000 384°6 28°0 Souk 
W alesn,. fh. 0..acy 3,348,000 2,803,000 80°0 2571 28°0 
Scotland ............ 7,753,000 7,700,000 35°5 36°4 35°3 
Great Britain... 72,295,000 59,536,000 384°5 28°7 
OATS. a 
Hing lagid 7. %.3..00.4 88,289,000 67,164,000 44:6 as 40°6 
BV Viale tee, cps ce. 9,018,000 7,452,000 35°9 30°9 32°6 
SCOLANG, scc.ties.m 38,161,000 38,271,000 37°3 37°6 35°6 
Great Britain....| 135,463,000 | 112,887,000 41°6 35°6 (882 
POTATOES. 
R T | sh Tor te 
Rous. Tore: newer p se sa per ane 
England ........... 1,975,000 2,362,000 58 6°6 : 
PVP ER ee sehecantschts 186,000 232,000 5) 6°6 56 
Scotland ..........:. 628,000 882,000 4°8 64 5'6 
Great Britain.... 2,789,000 3,476,000 Deo 66 5°8 
Hay FROM CLOVER AND RoTAaTION GRASSES. 
Tons. Tons. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
PECL ATUL .501..0-008 2,524,000 1,248,000 82°4, - 16°7 28°1 
NUMA CC 233,000 126,000 27° 14°9 23°1 
Scotland ............ 691,000 544,000 35-1 28°5 30°7 
Great Britain .... 3,448,000 1,918,000 32'5 18°7 28°2 
Hay FRoM PERMANENT GRASS. 
PN CTAN OC. cstev-cas. 6,121,000 2,189,000 29°3 12°1 ZArBe 
WANES c Hees dicancetes 569,000 268,000 223 10°7 18°2 
SCORIATIC. ddeccsise. 252,000 224,000 31:0 27:2 28°9 
Great Britain... 6,942,000 2,681,000 28'6 12°6 23°9 





V.—Fires in London and the Metropolitan Fire Brigade in 189+. 


Tue following particulars are taken from the Report of the 
Chief Officer, Mr. J. Sexton Simonds, to the Fire Brigade Com- 
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mittee of the London County Council, in continuation of similar 
notices for previous years :— 


‘The number of calls for tea or supposed fires, received during 
the year has been 4,111. Of these 845 were false alarms, 205 
proved to be only chimney alarms, and 3,061 were calls for fires, of 
which 151 resulted in serious damage, and 2,910 in shight damage. 

‘“‘ These figures only refer to calls which involved the turning 
out of firemen, fire engines, fire escapes, &c. They do not include 
ordinary calls for chimneys on fire, which are separately accounted 
for further on. | 

““The fires of 1894, compared with those of 1893, show a 
decrease of 349; or compared with the average of the past ten 
years, an increase of 521. 

“The following table gives the actual number of fires and 
Rercentages since the year 1866 :— 
























































Number of Fires. Percentages. 
Year 

Serious. Slight. Total. Serious. Slight. Total. 

bps 2) 326 1,012 1,338 25 75 100 
pO ees: 245 1,152 E304 18 82 100 
iste nena’ es 1,433 1,668 14 86 100 
Aris eins 199 1,373 1,692 13 San ee le 160 
‘Veelae 276 1,670 1,946 14 86 100 
De Ls ae 207 1,635 1,842, et 89 100 
Leia 120 1,374 1,494 8 92 100 
BARS creates 166 1,382 1,548 II 89 100 
vif nama 154 1,419 eRe 10) 90 100 
Woe ce 163 1,366 620 II 89 100 
TB desscd 166 1,466 1,632 5 89 100 
“sf [Ea 159 1,374 Ee 33 10 90 100 
APOE erase 170 1,489 1,659 a0) 90 100 
S00 hcdees 159 1,559 1,718 9 91 100 
sO ey -9. 162 1,709 1,871 9 91 100 
to Reese 167 1,824 1,991 8 92 100 
AS 2. hace: 164 1,762 1,926 9 91 100 
ict eae 184 1,960 2,144 g 91 100 
74, oas0.03 194 2,095 2,289 9 OL TOO 
eae 160 2,110 23270 ” 93 100 
fos ee 151 1,998 2,149 7] 93 100 
RT Noy i rs, 2,188 2,263 vi 93 100 
PBB... 12% 1,867 1,988 6 94, 100 
‘icc Se 153 2,185 2,338 4 93 100 
(oer 153 2,402 2,555 6 94: 100 
co) ern 193 2,699 2,892 7 93 100 
pe abcess 177 2,969 3,146 6 94, 100 
ee 180 3,230 3,410 5 95 100 
jig ee 151 2,910 3,061 5 95 100 

Average for Ten Years. 

1884-93 166 2,374: 2,540 6°5 93°5 100 
*O4s. cee. 151 2,910 3,061 4°9 951 100 
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‘‘The number of fires in the metropolis in which life has been 
serionsly endangered during the year 1894 has been 141, and the 
number of these in which life has been lost has been 73. 

“The number of persons whose lives have been seriously 
endangered by fire is 204. Of these 122 were saved and 82 lost 
their lives. Of the 82 lost, 56 were taken out alive, but died 
afterwards in hospitals or elsewhere, and 26 were suffocated or 
burned to death. In addition to these cases 116 persons are 
known to have been in more or less jeopardy at fires attended by 
the brigade during the year. The total number of persons whose 
lives have been endangered must not be compared with years prior 
to 1892, when cases in which persons had been slightly burned on 
face or hands, or had received cuts from glass, &c., were included. 

‘It may be of interest to record the causes of fires in which 
lives have been lost during the year. In 27 cases mineral oil 
lamps exploding or being upset have caused 32 deaths, 6 children 
have lost their lives through playing with fire or matches, 4 deaths 
have been caused by candles, 2 by clothes coming in contact with 
fires in grates, 2 by sparks from fires, 1 by hght thrown down, 
1 by intoxication, 1 by vapour of spirit becoming ignited, 1 by a 
fire at a xylonite factory, and 2 by explosion of domestic boilers 
during the severe frost in the beginning of the year. In 26 cases, 
in which 30 lives were lost, the causes could not be ascertained. 


* * * * * 


‘The number of calls for chimney fires has been 1,524. Of 
these 452 proved to be false alarms, and 1,072 were for chimneys 
on fire. In these cases there was no attendance of engines, but 
only of firemen with hand-pumps. 

‘““The total number of calls during the year, including those 
for actual fires, supposed fires, chimney fires, and supposed chimney 
fires, has been 5,635, or nearly 16 a day, all of which have been 
attended by firemen with suitable appliances. 

“Of the 845 false alarms received during the year, 384 have 
been malicious calls sent through the fire alarm call posts. In 
eleven cases the persons who gave the alarm were caught and 
punished, and 10 persons were detected in the act of breaking the 
glass in the call points. 

“It is to be hoped that the number of these malicious alarms 
will still further decrease as the power of magistrates to inflict 
fines up to 20/., with imprisonment in default of payment, becomes 
more generally known. This power was given in August, 1693, 
under the London County Council (General Powers) Act, 56 and 
57 Vict. 

“The total number of attendances with horsed-engines at fires, 
or supposed fires, has been 11,090. This number includes the 
cases in which engines have been ordered to stand by without 
being sent on. 

‘‘'The number of journeys made by the fire engines and hose 
vans of the brigade has been 34,013, and the total distance run has 
been 69,085 miles. These figures do not include hose carts and 
escapes, which are run by hand. 
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“The quantity of water used for extinguishing fires in the 
metropolis during the year has been over 48 million gallons, or 
nearly 215,000 tons. Of this quantity, about half was taken 
from the river, canals, and docks, and the remainder from the 
street pipes. The large quantity of water used is to a great 
extent accounted for by the number of serious fires which have 
occurred in forage stores. 

“ During the year there have been 6 eases of late attendance 
of turncocks, and 3 of short supply of water, making 9 cases in 
which the water arrangements were not altogether satisfactory. 

‘“‘ There has been latterly a marked decrease in the number of 
cases in which the water arrangements at fires were unsatisfactory. 
Only five years ago the number of cases was 28, whilst ten years 
ago it was as high as 43. 

“Tn addition to attending fires, the brigade has kept 170,000 
watches of twelve hours each, has made 92,000 hydrant inspections, 
and 108,000 fire plug tablet inspections, has maintained all the 
machinery and appliances of the establishment in working order, 
written many thousand reports and letters, and carried on a variety 
of other work. 

“The strength of the brigade to-day is as follows :— 


57 land fire engine stations. _ 6 traps for visiting. 

4 floating or river __,, 1 stores van. 

56 hose cart stations. 5 waggons for street duties. 

7 ,, and ladder truck stations. ' ro street stations. 

200 fire escape stations. 148 watch boxes. 

g steam fire engines on barges, 791 firemen, including chief officer, 
51 land steam fire engines. second officer, superintendents, 
78 six-inch manual fire engines. and all ranks, being 1 man short. 

_17 under six-inch manual fire engines, 20 men under instruction. 
1 hose tender and escape. 16 pilots. 
9 ,; and ladder trucks. 75 coachmen. 
116 ,, carts and reels. 137 horses. 
35 miles of hose. 81 telephone lines between fire stations. 

8 steam tugs. 57 alarm circuits round fire stations, 

13 barges, with 565 call points. 
12 skiffs. 20 telephones to police stations. 
225 fire escapes. 1 telegraph to public and other 

7 long fire ladders. 81 telephones . buildings. 

g Jadder vans. 7 bell-ringing fire alarms to public 

2 trucks with ladders, and other buildings. 


2 trollies for engines. speaking tube to public and other 
12 hose and coal vans. buildings. 


laa) 


“Of the additional duties authorised by the Council on the 
29th of May, the following have been commenced :— 


5 duties with hose carts and escapes or hose and ladder trucks. 
3 rf fs at existing escape duties. 
15 3 escapes only. 


“The duties at St. Clement Danes, Strand, St. James’ Church, 
Bermondsey, Vauxhall Cross, and Streatham, which were formerly 
done by night only, are now done by day and night. 

“A temporary duty by day and night, with a hose and ladder 
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track, is now being done at North Woolwich, pending the estab- 
lishment of a sub-station. 

‘The duty with a hose cart by night at St. Dunstan’s Church, 
Fleet Street, has been discontinued. 

‘“‘ A steam fire engine has been added to each of the following 
stations: St. John’s Wood, Bethnal Green, Isle of Dogs, and 
West Norwood; and one has been ordered for the Notting Hill 
station, where, however, certain alterations are required before it 
can be placed there. 

‘““T hope to be able to commence by the 3lst March next all 
the sub-stations and the remaining street stations which were 
authorised by the Council in May. 

‘‘ The number of firemen employed on the several watches at 
the stations and with the various appliances of the brigade dis- 
tributed throughout the metropolis is at present 111 by day and 
359 by night, making a total of 470 in every twenty-four hours. 
The average number of men available for general work at fires by 
night is 360. 

‘The number of accidents to members of the brigade recorded 
during 1894 is 115. Iam deeply thankful at again being able to 
report that none of these have been fatal, a result which 1s, I feel, 
due in a great measure to the care exercised by the officers serving 
under me. 


* *% * * * 


“The signalling apparatus in connection with the telephone 
wires, to which I referred in my last report as having been estab- 
lished in the A district, has now been extended to each of the 
other districts, and the telephones at all the superintendents’ 
stations are also now re-ar ranged on the cabinet system. 

“On the 5th of April the men attached to the D floating 
station removed from the lodgings they had previously occupied 
into the barracks which had been built for them in Cherry Garden 
Street, and at the same time the watch duty was transferred from 
Cherry Garden Pier to the watch room in the new buildings. A 
hose and ladder truck is now stationed at the barracks, with which 
the man on duty attends any fires in the immediate neighbourhood 
to which he may be called. This is not included in the seven 
duties enumerated under the strength of the brigade. » 

“The superintendent’s station for the D district, which the 
Council, in July, 1889, authorised to be built at New Cross, was 
opened on the 16th of June. In connection with this station the 
street station duty at Commercial Road, the hose cart and escape 
duty at Nunhead, and the escape duty at Queen’s Road, 12 firemen, 
1 coachman, 2 horses, and 1 steam fire engine were added to the 
strength of the brigade. 

“The number of men who have been struck off the strength 
of the brigade during the year is 48, of which 2 died in the 
service, 3 were invalided, and 11 were pensioned, having com- 
pleted twenty-eight years’ service. 113 men have been taken on 
and trained during the year. 

‘The work involved in establishing a large number of addi-. 
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tional duties has more than counterbalanced the slight reduction 
of labour in attending fires, and I think I am justified in saying 
that the energies of the brigade have been more severely taxed 
than in any previous year. At the same time I am happy in 
being able to say that the arduous work devolving upon them has 
been cheerfully and willingly performed by all members of every 
rank. 

_‘“*The discipline of the brigade at the present time is quite 
satisfactory. 

‘‘ Feeling that the information conveyed in the term ‘serious’ 
fires is very vague, I have this year added to the tables in my 
report one giving a brief outline of the nature of each fire classed 
by me as serious. I regret that it is out of my power to give even 
an approximate idea of the money value of the losses sustained at 
fres attended by the brigade.” | 


* * * * * 


The following particulars are obtained from the tables 
appended to the report, viz.: fires classified according to occu- 
pations, arranged in the order of frequency of occurrence; to 
which are added, for the purpose of comparison, the corresponding 
figures for the three previous years :— 





Number of Fires. 























Number. Occupations. se 
1894. | 1893. | 1892. | 1891. 
PM EVE LEIS OG So) re ccs, .cscvsseaysncseescernsatoapeeeees Ser eae (40 | og le 
OO ON Selec ces ccc. arcs -ssoccuaeeaccsideeddcosssenssssees 596 | 661 | 547] 451 
SM NECN, VACA en es oescsn cc iesecicnacsassvagsebinieeo0ts secneee 82 80 68 82 
OSE oS a a a 54 44. 65 44 
5 | Confectioners and pastrycooks...............0. 46 41 36 32 
G6 | Greengrocers and frufitereérs .................0006 45 45 38 4S 
Ve ssn cssteatanceseessacncinosnssesineraces 44 33 32 30 
8 | Boot and shoe makers ............... pean. 43 52 51 4.7 
RN CL a2 lee saccnns ac isecensacnenesnnesneipé 39 62 46 49 
A ashy 620, cdo dav-nnavsoncacnceersenacende: 39 44, 41 34; 
OTE BECO) C6) Vg 012) 1 39 34 53 36 
ed 4 Commons, roads, and open spaces ........... 34 7} — _— 
18 | Tailors, clothiers, and outfitters ............... 31 61 43 43 
PO GO DOUBCS a ceaisyeaceseeiissecscsscecescosceesnessnnass 31 35 44, 28 
15 ER OMCM SCM er 0. 5,4pucskarslosecccas sts secagesevae 30 26 25 10 
BOme PE Titers ANG PUDLSHETS’ © <.J...........psccsvereees 29 32 30 36 
i?) Under repair and building” ...................... 2 44 44, 33 
Py POET PCe IMO E TOOTS. o.oo... cscssccessecnetorss 26 29 16 18 
MI COT co eia) co i-s.c.cccececocescassscnceseeccvenses 26 28 20 29 
RM CESS Gereese ates. ss ancucssnssiveccsoseatpnesecassvsess 26 14. 26 31 
2) | Engineers and’ machinists......................4..- 25 33 14 34 
SRT te ei 2a oa eeys /aesecuecteveaseucandqevsednss 2 18 23 15 
PMR PRE TLC Ure eos... 0. csveasccce-cdsceseesccoesssaceess 24 “20 22 19 
24 | Furniture makers and dealers ...............0... 2% 25 24 21 
MI RE Et iocec sf eiehceccvsecisentsastsccessouesceseceitnees 22 33 34 34 
ES EET 57 6) 0]: Se oe az 21 19 10 
21 ST sae a A a CMe 21 29 45 35 
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Number. Occupations. 





! Number of Fires. 





1894. | 1893. } 1892.| 1891. 























28> 4 Cabinet: Makers is..s..0c000) 2:scsueoteeetee eee 26 27 24.) * 32 
29 Booksellers, binders, and stationers............ 19 24 19 24 
BO) A SERIDLOS oe apovisevecovdades<dosedeoedsnetect Onenee aeeeeaae 16 40 39 26 
31 Provision merchants %:->....c.>.c8eeaeeeee 16 17 15 10 
32 | Coal and coke merchants .............00+ Re 16 Y 10 < 
33 Railways <5... ferestcsg- vas cates pcneer eet eee a 15 24 26 16 
34) Wardrobe dealers ....cea.. seen 15 21 8 13 
35 Che ndiists . iiiesi2s.lecssdeueapsaseceedete ccd eee eee 14 17 13 16 
36 | Hotels (including club houses) ....... wha 14 14: 20 13 
B74 yWareliouses*...:05...cceaeee ee ee 13 13 17 26 
38 | China, glass, and earthenware dealers... 13 13 8 Ad. 
Ot OALPICLS © .ss:...2ettuenteesecenea ete nee ee is 15 11 10 
AO PP Schools ~«.....c.cdssessssnsdasencavel eet sete ae ee 1] 15 10 tt 
Al Milliners and dressmakers _ ............000s0eceers- 11 ime 19 15 
42 | Waggons on the road  ......csscsescessssocasoteeeee 11 7 13 7 
43.) Churches and chapels 427..2 sa:0: eee 10 12 8 7 
AA! “|” TLOsiers -.... .<.stecssecgeseesoeengtitensets cece IO 7 5 7 
Mp.) | ° Remainder \s.5...c1.01:-00h ese ene 526 ||, 6860, 20 aos a 














3,061 | 3,410 | 3,146 | 2,892 


Fires classified under the causes to which they have been 


assigned, and arranged in the order of frequency of occurrence :-— 





Causes pee 

7 of bires. 
1. Unknown and doubiful................ oe ise RON 0) 868 
2. Lamps (not gas) and lights thrown GOwm ©..:1:-s:/cesesees emus manera nee eta yo 
BS. Gas 1M VariOUS WAYS ......ccccsesseoeetesieececseceetececiesntgeene ease ete ae 258 
4. Sparks from fires, &C. <.i.cecsessosscseconucessusvecenssiesssde oie teeta tea 2.00 
5. Defective or improperly set flues, hearths, stoves, &C. ....-..sssssseeseseseserese 170 
GB. Candles oocicesec.s.cscccscsvsencondsvecccuacescoventesoe eee eee cen teeta aan 157 
7. Children playing with fire, matches, &e.  ............ gare Ss ee eee 
8. Overheating of fines, ovens, furnaces, boilers, &C.........:sc.scescercereercseeneoees 94 
o SrLOt’ ashes 5.2 cists jissscncceeespeeeotaneee etetosasdegtens |e gleams ee eau 88 
10. Airing linen and drying stoves, “1\....2.0:c-.s)-ssseserteeeees see 62 
11; Boiling over, or upsetting of ‘fat, pitch, ie) iss ese ee 53 
12. Foul flues, &@.. ..cf....sccsocesovcsscacecssccastccteced esehy tee ee aetna 20 
13. Overheating of portable gas stoves, &C. v.00 necogvavasuresbant Vasseur ties aaa 26 
14; Mineral oil stoves, explosion; &c., OF -......0...0\s0s-sste cette 23 
15." Lime slaking by rain and otherwise — 4.........c.2.c0+.-cssessereueepe ce eee 17 
16, Smoking tobacco  ..:.c:ccscaccesseotnercedgcsoeeneebzececvoss oedssnens eaeenaates tana 14 
V7. Aineifer matches.........taccceotevessnversseveotssarseconseseher/aphcatehaeeee nantes 12 
18. Vapour of spirit in contact With Mame 2........0.cccseetereres nett ee ai! 
AD. “Burning rubbish  ........c:sssvsesetesectessssesesssvessdtese taeeeteeeteneaee teeta a2 
20, Plumbers at work ..,...sssapsecsesdevessosssons contécoessureateacoes sasiitenssaataat ta aaa 8 
AL WUighted taper ....:...s.cesccebecsevedssverss vee sstetysreede sc0etiedeueeaieae eam aaa 8 
QZ MUMIGALING © ...cscscecoessossersteabegateeeceassaiedsstoussrescteee cones saan eae tata 5 
23. Clothes coming in contact with fir —\..011.......-scssesersecanesusteneteeeaney enon 4 
24, Spontaneous IgMition.........ciscoaseaessecsssssncancsseocsesecnsecekersuenenieaeee tema ace 4 
25. Hixplosion of Boiler «....0:..:c.dsssseescubccccsess>-+ncteverelosssneynpeeleteataaas tian et 4 
Miscellaneous, varying from 3 GO 15.0..1..:1..s.socesascscosessucneteeteeeeean aan nan 25 
ODA risessessse sensesssersvendunedses tit »o shee leat Reg 
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VI.—English Literature in 1894, 


Te following particulars are taken from the Publishers’ 
Circular of the 5th January, 1895, in continuation of a series of 
similar extracts for previous years :— 


“A comparative glance at the tables of books published during 
the years 1893 and 1894: shows, in theology and exposition of the 
Bible, a slight increase for the past year. In educational works 
the number for 1894 is nearly 15 per cent. above that of the 
preceding year. In juvenile works we have the seemingly extra- 
ordinary record of 400 publications less for the past year. On the 
other hand novels show 400 more issues for the same period. The 
truth is that from the mere title it is frequently impossible to tell 
whether a work of fiction is intended for the young or not. More- 
over so-called juvenile works are nowadays so well written that 
often they suit older readers quite as well as those for whom they 
are primarily intended. We form, therefore, the truest estimate 
by adding the figures for novels and for juvenile works together, 
with the result that the number published is found to be nearly 
identical in the years 1893 and 1894. In law the books published 
in 1894 far exceed those for 1893. The same may be said of 
works in political economy, social science, &c. In arts, illustrated 
works, &c., there is no increase to record. Voyages, travels, and 
geographical works present much the same record for the two 
years. This is also the case with biography and history. Poetry 
shows a slight decline in number, as also do year-books. In 
medicine the numbers for 1893 and 1894 are very nearly the same. 
The department of belles-lettres shows a notable increase. 

‘“‘The analytical table is divided into fourteen classes; also new 
books and new editions. 

















1893. 1894. 

Divisions. New New New New 

Books. Editions. | , Books. | Editions. 
Theology, sermons, biblical, &c............... 459 74 A476 80 
Educational, classical, and philological... 518 104 615 127 
Juvenile works and tales................0-:00: 659 36 269 29 
Novels, tales, and other fiction ................ 935 393 1,315 337 
Law, jurisprudence, &C. .........cscscseeeeen: 27 23 126 23 
Political and social economy, trade and val 14 141 oy 

OTT Sy WR 98S 
Arts, sciences, and illustrated works........ 86 37 98 30 
Voyages, travels, geographical research ..| 247 72 282 68 
History, biography, &¢. .......scsscesceeeeeees 269 65 2-6 58 
Poetry and the dramia...ci........c...c.sssscceeee: 197 37 160 21 
Year-books and serials in volumes _....... 370 I 328 2 
ECONO SULCEIY, CLC) "4.02.2..26cds.ochdissiess- 93 58 97 ao 
Belles-lettres, essays, monographs, &e. ... 96 11 370 115 
Miscellaneous, including pamphlets, } 1,102 328 767 Aa 
MMM POR TIVOUIST iedecatsssocd<o-treccisesosse+sese 000s 4 
5,129 1,253 5,300 1,385 
\ 
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6 382 6,485 
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Analytical Table of Books Published in 1894. 


Subjects. Jan, | Feb. | Mar, |April.| May.|June.| July.| Aug. | Sept.) Oct. | Nov. 


Theology, sermons, ]|*48 | 27] 34|/ 42) 40} 21) 26] 15] 50| 52] 67 
Diblical Ns..cs.e4:+-0re, TO} 44) 6] 6]. 7) 8) 215 BiG eee 











#43 |-43|° 52) 51) 51| 60) 37) 25) SO) Bboieoe 


7 14 9} 10; 8|.. 8] 12) 815 87 Oo) eee 


Educational, classi- 
eal, and _ philo- 








LORTCHE MB Lees psec 
Juvenile works and||* 3 4! ~2| 8) 12] (4) 2) 6) 69) Spans 
tales .,..... Srey Tel 1| — 1 3 4| — 1} 138} — 2 
Novels, tales, ane *77 | 90|124) 98/119/110| 68] 53/145) 160] 158 
other fiction ........ {15 | 29.) 26) .16| 251 87) 26) 16048 eo6ieeere 
Law, jurisprudence, ||* 1 8) 4) 2) 6) 4) 5] — 2|:5)| 3) QE 
A a iy ee ee mee 3 3 1} 3] — 24-1) 3) See 
Political and social) | , 
economy, ie x a : mt : 16 6): 4 % 16 f 
and commerce .... ee re eee -. 
Arts, science, and]|* 4 41 17) 7) 10) 11) 541) 6 ge 
illustrated works sie! | ce aes 5 1 1 1) — 3 5 3 


Voyages, ssl | *18 | 10] 15] 8| 27] 36] 19) 18] 18) 3 


oy i 5 
eh {it S| 8} 4] 5) <2] 6) 8) 6a ie 





d \ 


History, ea} *18 | 13| 30] 12] 18|' 16) 13)" lO} eae 
&ec. . Dae 





Ree ene — Aaa 2 AM bee 3) a 6h. 4. 
Poetry and eel, * 81.12) 13) 111 18] 19) 9) 9 6 ieee ones 
CATIA Woaaisevddecs >: hog 2 1 3 2 a ps i 3 1} — 
Year - books and ]-|* 61 | 25| 33) 19] 11] 15] 16) 7) qOystiiee? 
serials in yolumies f+ 1, |). —=) —)--— [= |) Se 
Medicine, feces *-8) 7) 10} 5) '4) 10)°°8 | 87s eee 
dig greatness +.6| 4] B/.12/ 1) “st 3)" 3)e— 





Belles-lettres, essays, ||* 20 | 16] 27| 21} 80] 31] 15] 15] 32] 411! 60 
“monographs, &e. 


*52.| 68] 85] 62] 55!] 88] 421 40| 56] 78| 72 
+16:| 29) 25)-19| 16) 151.15) <6) won eerenaae 





cluding pamphlets, 
not sermons............ 





Miscellaneous, in- ; 


434 | 422 | 544.| 438 | 487 | 539 | 334 | 255 | 629| 715 | 891. 


* New books. + New editions. 
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VII.—Noates on Heonomical and Statistical Works. 


Papers and Addresses. By Lord Brassey. London: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1894. : 

The four volumes before us contain in a collected shape various 
speeches delivered, and articles and letters written, on topics of 
public interest, on which the author is recognised as an authority 
of deservedly high standing. Of the four, the readers of this 
Journal will be mainly interested in that which bears the sub-title 
of Work and Wages. The other three are concerned with naval 
and maritime affairs, and will probably be more attractive .to 
specialist experts, and to the general public. The latter, indeed, 
will also read with no little pleasure and instruction the volume on 
Work and Wages; for Lord Brassey brings to bear on the various 
matters which he handles the shrewd judgment and sober sense 
of a man closely conversant with the needs of practical business and 
with public affairs. He also enjoys the peculiar advantage of an 
intimate acquaintance with the results of the experience—almost un- 
rivalled—of his father, who, as a railway contractor, was brought 
into intimate contact with workmen of many different nationalities 
and varied capacities. Indeed the author of the present volume 
may be considered to have helped to originate an idea, which has 
now almost taken its place as an accepted axiom of economic 
polemics, and, like most doctrines, which, once neglected, have 
afterwards won recognition, seems in some danger of being pushed 
to extravagance, and used to support conclusions which it does not 
_ really warrant—the idea, namely. that high wages do not imply a 
high cost of production, but rather the reverse. Still, as Lord 
Brassey has stated the matter, it is simply the result of a wide 
practical experience, and, so long as the axiom is confined to the 
proved results of that experience, it cannot be held responsible 
for untrue or extravagant deductions. It is in such a shape that 
it appears in the first chapter of the volume before us. In the 
other chapters most of the topics of present interest in industrial 
economics are taken up and treated with candour and common 
‘sense. Trade Unions, Co-operative Production, Foreign Com- 
petition, Agricultural Depression (which formed the subject of 
Lord Brassey’s Presidential Address to this Society), Conciliation 
and Arbitration, are among these topics, and the papers range over 
a period of some twenty-five years, the first being a speech 
delivered in the House of Commons in 1869, and the last, the 
twentieth in the volume, an address to the Wolverhampton 
Chamber of Commerce in 1893. As the author says, “a year has 
rarely passed without calls for addresses on Labour questions. 
Such appeals have been generally obeyed. It has always been 
sought to give practical advice, and to plead for a generous 
recognition of the merits of the British workman.” The candid 
and generous tone thus indicated will attract the economic student 
to the perusal of these papers, and they will also serve, as 
Mr. Howell points out in an interesting introduction, to measure 
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the space over which public opinion has travelled during the last 
quarter of a century. Unless from time to time such books as 
these appeared as a reminder, it would be scarcely possible to 
realise the distance which has thus been compassed; but some 
of Lord Brassey’s opinions, which seem to have been regarded as _ 
startling, if not inadmissible, novelties, when they were first 
uttered, will now perhaps be accepted, or even dismissed, as 
commonplace truisms. For so salutary a change Lord Brassey, 
and men of similar minds and character, may fairly claim to be 
largely responsible. 


Statement exhibiting the Moral and Materval Progress and 
Condition of India during the Year 1891-92 and the Nine preceding 
Years. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1894. 

In this important periodic publication is contained a vast 
amount of material for the profitable study of the economist and 
the statistician, and it is only possible in a summary notice like 
the present to give some indication of the main headings into which 
the book is divided, and of the particular changes by which it 
differs from previous publications of the same character. For the 
preparation of the present statement Mr. J. A. Baines is responsible, 
to whom this Society is indebted for instructive information on the 
Indian Census, and the decade brought under review ends with 
1891-92 instead of, as formerly, with 1872-73 and 1882-83, in order 
to establish a nearer coincidence with the interval between one 
census and another, the last census having been taken in February, 
1891. In “general outline” the last Decennial Statement has 
been followed, but on the one hand maps have been omitted and 
parts of the historical preludes curtailed, and on the other 
“chapters have been added relating to the Army and Indian 
Marine, to Vital Statistics, Sanitation and Surveys, and a con- 
cluding Summary is given of the factors involved in the general 
condition of the masses, and their relative development and 
importance in the present day.” The statement accordingly 
consists now of twenty-one chapters, and is as comprehensive as it 
is authoritative. In the first chapter the area and population are 
shown, in the second the frontiers and the protected States are de- 
scribed, in the third a review is furnished of the general administra- 
tion, in the fourth of law and legislation, in the fifth of municipal and 
local administration. The character and statistics of litigation and 
crime, of police and prisons, the provisions as to the registration of 
deeds and documents, and the military and naval arrangements 
and statistics are next exhibited. Inthe tenth chapter the pressing 
and troublous question of finance is discussed, and in the following 
chapter the main sources of revenue are successively brought under 
review. With chapter xii we pass to Agriculture, with chapter xiil 
to Forests, and then to Mines and Factories, Trade and Commerce. 
The question of Public Works, which bulks so largely in Indian 
administration, is next reviewed, and we then proceed to Post 
Offices and Telegraphs, to Surveys, and in the two concluding 
chapters to Vital Statistics and Sanitation and Public Instruction. 
If it were only possible to convey to the mass of the English public 
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a tithe of the information contained in this volume, it might serve 
to dispel not a few erroneous, if not mischievous, ideas; and it is 
at least certain that the student will find in it an inexhaustible 
mine of interest and instruction. 


Tableau Economique. By Francois Quesnay. London: Mac- 
millan and Co., 1894. 

When the British Economic Association was founded, the 
republication from time to time of scarce economic works formed 
part of the scheme contemplated by its originators; but they could 
hardly have hoped for such good fortune as has befallen them in 
the case of the reprint before us, which constitutes their first venture 
in this direction. The Tableau Economique was described by 
Mirabeau as worthy to be ranked, together with the inventions of 
handwriting and money, as one of the three great inventions 
*“ which have principally given stability to political societies,” and, 
although this eulogy may be attributed in part to the extravagant 
enthusiasm of an admirer, yet there can be no doubt that the effects 
of the conception set forth in the Tableau, regarded as part of a 
scheme of economic doctrine, have been very considerable, that it 
constituted a noteworthy advance on what had gone before, and 
that Adam Smith thought so highly of its author that he intended to 
dedicate to him his ownimmortal treatise. But, until recently, it was 
thought that the first edition of the Tableau had been lost beyond 
recovery; and the British Economic Association has now been 
enabled, through the instrumentality of Dr. Bauer, who, acting 
upon a hint hazarded by Dr. Stern of Zurich, discovered the lost 
document among the papers of Mirabeau in the Archives Nationales 
at Paris, to give to the economic world in the two hundredth year 
since the birth of Quesnay a reproduction in facsimile of the 
original copy, with Quesnay’s manuscript notes inthe margin. The 
reproduction bas been carefully and successfully carried out, and 
the report will be valued by the bibliophile as well as the economist. 
We believe we are violating no secret when we say that the © 
Association hopes to follow up this reprint with others as soon 
as the funds at its disposal permit, and we offer our congratula- 
tions on so happy a commencement of so useful and important a 
work. 


Statistik und Gesellschaftslehre. Von Dr. Georg von Mayr. 
Erster Band. Theoretische Statistik. Freiburg und Leipzig: J. C. 
B, Mohr, 1895. 

This book belongs to a series which is now being issued, and is 
intended to form a kind of encyclopedia of economics. To the 
competent hands of Dr. Mayr has been intrusted the important 
subject of Statistics in relation to Social Science. In the instal- 
ment of his work now before us we have the portion relating to 
the theory of statistics, and a succeeding and completing part is to 
be devoted to practical statistics. The appearance of volumes of 
this character makes us regret that we have as yet no counterpart, 
in England—no systematic treatise, that is, dealing with the theory 
and practice of statistical science on a comprehensive scale. In 
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default of such a work in our own tongue we are compelled to 
seek for a substitute in foreign languages, and we are fortunate 
in finding as the result of our search a book of the character 
of that before us. Dr. Mayr is acquainted with the various de- 
partments of his subject, and he has united them in a systematic 
treatment, which seems as excellently planned as it is admirably 
executed. He first begins with some general introductory matter 
on the broad aspects of the subject. He then passes in his second 
chapter to the common foundation on which varieties of statistical 
methods and inquiries ultimately rest. He next proceeds to a 
consideration of the methods and technique of statistics, the pre- 
paration and collection of the figures and their arrangement and 
interpretation when collected. With the following chapter we are 
introduced to a review of statistical administration, and in the 
course of this chapter the various foreign statistical bureaux and 
the International Statistical Institute are described. In the final 
chapter of the book Dr. Mayr gives a summary of the history 
of statistics, its early anticipations and its later improvements and 
developments. It will thus be seen that his account is very com- 
prehensive; and we may note as an additional corroboration of the 
fulness and adequacy of his treatment, that the different stages 
of the argument are accompanied by an useful bibliography of 
authorities. The book will sustain the reputation which Dr. Mayr 
already enjoys. 


The Labour Question. By T. G. Spyers. London: Swan, 
Sonnenschein and Co., 1895. 

Those, who lack the courage to commence, or the perseverance 
to complete, the examination for themselves of the voluminous 
mass of literature issued by the recent Labour Commission, may 
usefully supplement the Report of the Commission itself by the 
little volume before us. Mr. Spyers acted as précis writer to the 
' Commission; and he has here epitomised the evidence and the 
report. His task appears to have been conscientiously discharged, 
and his account to be generally accurate. He divides his epitome 
into three parts, in the first of which he deals with “industrial 
politics” under the headings of “the labour movement,” “ strikes 
and collective bargaining,” and “conciliation and arbitration.” 
To the second part he gives the title of “ conditions of labour,” and 
to the third that of ‘special subjects.”” The immense extent of 
ground covered by the Commission renders it difficult, without 
some such assistance as that afforded by Mr. Spyers, to obtain a 
comprehensive survey, and yet the student of economic phenomena 
can hardly with impunity allow himself to remain ignorant of so 
large and authoritative an. account of the present condition of 
English industry (and especially of the burning question of 
preventing industrial conflict) as is to be discovered in the various 
publications of the Commission. He will therefore be ready to 
welcome Mr. Spyer’s epitome as a substitute for detailed personal 
examination, or.a reminder of what he has himself investigated 
and forgotten. 
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Reports on the Volume and Hffects of Recent Immigration from 
Hastern Hurope wnto the United Kingdom. London: Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 1894. 

The considerable interest taken in the question, and the 
prospect of proposals for actual legislation, render these reports, 
issued by the Board of Trade, very opportune. In them we possess 
an unbiassed and authoritative account of the ascertainable facts 
on a matter, where feeling runs high, and misconception is pre- 
valent. In Mr. Willis’s Statistical Report, the various figures 
available are brought into relation to one another, and the con- 
clusion is reached that the total ‘‘number of aliens of all classes 
who arrived in this country, and may be taken to have remained, 
amounted in 1891 to about 12,000, in 1892 to 11,500, and in 1893 
to rather less than 6,000,” and that the ‘“‘ total number of the class 
with which the report was specially concerned, who arrived in 
London without through tickets to other countries, less those 
subsequently sent away by charitable agencies, was, in 1891, some- 
thing over 700, in 1892 about 3,000, and in 1893 rather below this.”’ 
These figures have to be added to the census returns to give the 
numbers for the present time. The number, therefore, is “ still 
relatively small, although undoubtedly greater within the last few 
years,” and London, and, to some extent, Manchester and Leeds, 
are the only places “materially affected.” Mr. Willis’s report 
is followed by a Memorandum from the Labour Department, which 
is divided into three parts. In the first the general character and 
effects of the influx are considered. In the second the industrial 
position of the immigrants in certain trades is examined, and in 
the third Miss Collet treats of foreign immigration in relation to 
women’s labour. Her inquiries have been made in London, in 
Leeds, and in Manchester—the three places indicated by Mr. Willis 
as at present materially affected by the immigration. 


Sir William Petty: a Study in English Hconomic Interature. 
By Wilson Lloyd Bevan. American Economic Association, 1894. 

A notable feature of recent economic study has been the interest 
taken in the predecessors of Adam Smith, among whom the 
subject of this monograph is not the least important. Sir William 
Petty, however, is perhaps even more interesting to the readers 
of this Jowrnal as the exponent of “political arithmetic.” The 
author of the monograph is careful to point out the precise nature 
of Petty’s claims to fame in both these respects, and he is not 
led away by admiration to neglect his statistical errors, or to 
underrate the improved, if not really new, form given by his great 
successor to some of his anticipations of later economic doctrine. 
An Introduction contains a bibliography of the printed works of 
Petty, and notes on the Petty manuscripts. In a following chapter 
the materials for Petty’s biography are reviewed, and a repro- 
duction given of one form of that biography. Ilustrations and 
Notes on Petty’s life drawn from contemporary sources succeed, 
and are followed by an analysis of his chief writings, beginning 
with those bills of mortality which occupy so prominent a place in 
the early statistical literature of this country. In a concluding 
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chapter Mr. Bevan reviews the relation of Petty to contemporary 
England, and estimates his place in economic hterature. He has 
evidently taken great pains to collect his information, much of 
which is of an interesting character, and his monograph will serve 
as un useful introduction or supplement to Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice’s larger life, which has just been published in this country. 


American Charities. By Amos G. Warner. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell and Co., 1894. . 

This book, which bears the sub-title of a “study in philanthropy 
and economics,’ forms part of a new library of economics and 
politics, which is being issued in America under the editorship of 
Professor Ely. The question of the administration and organisation 
of charity is certainly one of those subjects which are on the 
border-line between economics and politics: and Professor Warner 
has accorded in this book a systematic scientific treatment to 
a matter which belongs also, as he recognises, to the sphere of 
practical politics. In the first part of his book, which he entitles 
‘introductory and theoretical,” he discusses the relations between 
economics and philanthropy, and he notes the chief causes of 
poverty, and distinguishes between the personal and the social 
causes of individual degeneration. In the second part he supplies 
an useful account of the various organisations in America for 
dealing with the dependent classes. The almshouse, the relief 
of the poor at home, the unemployed, the dependent children, the 
destitute sick, the insane, and the feeble-minded, form the subjects 
of successive chapters; and in the third and concluding part he 
passes to the important topic of the proper financiering of philan- 
thropy, whether the department concerned be that of private or 
of public charity. 


Le Homestead aux Etats-Unis. Par L. Vacher. Paris: Guil- 
laumin et Cie., 1895. 

In this book, which has received the coniibeaaaee of the 
French Academy, the author accords an exhaustive treatment to a 
social arrangement which, he holds, is, practically speaking, 
peculiar to the United States of America, alth ugh there are 
partial analogies in other countries. And yet it is an arrange- 
ment which, he remarks, has been adequately discussed neither in 
Kurope, nor, from the economic side at least, in the United States ° 
themselves. It is the provision by which a certain portion of a 
man’s real property is exempted from seizure for debt. M.Vacher 
discusses the origin of the provision, the history of its intro- 
duction, and of its legal recognition, the various conditions which 
apply to its exercise, the various questions which have been raised 
in its connection, and its advantages and drawbacks. He dismisses 
the theory that its origin may be traced to the feudal law, with its 
prevention of alienation. He shows how it attaches of right to 
the grants of the public domains in America, and how, by native 
Americans or by alien immigrants, it may be easily obtained in the 
case of property otherwise acquired. He has evidently made a 
full anc careful study of the facts of the matter; and in the 
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course of his treatment he is led to discuss incidentally other 
questions of interest connected with the acquisition and manage- 
ment of landed property in America, such as the possibilities of 
ageregation offered to speculators. He is inclined, in spite of 
certain drawbacks, to pass a favourable verdict upon the system 
as a whole, and his book will reward the attention of the economic 
student, who desires authoritative information about the arrange- 
ments of other countries in an important social matter. | 


Die neueste Steuerreform in den Niederlanden wm Anschluss an 
die Finanzgeschichte des Landes seit der Verfasswngsrevision tm Jahre 
1848. Von G. M. Boissevain. 

English economic students, who concern themselves with the 
movement of affairs in foreign countries, will be aware that during 
the past few years an important scheme of fiscal reform has been 
carried into effect in Holland; and they will have been especially 
interested to note that the financial minister, who conceived and 
executed the scheme, was the eminent economist Professor Pierson. 
It is rarely the case—and this is one of the few examples—that 
theoretical ability is enabled to address itself to practical reform. 
The main drift of the reform was to transfer to the shoulders of 
the capitalist classes a larger proportion of the burden of taxation, 
and to relieve pro tanto the labouring classes. Direct taxation was 
to take the place of indirect, a substitution, which, indeed, was 
only in keeping with the historical tendencies of fiscal reform in 
the Netherlands. The main instrnment of reform was the im- 
position of a slightly progressive tax upon all incomes derived 
from property and labour, and this revenue was to be used to 
lessen the excise, and a high tax which existed on the transfer of 
property. The income tax was divided into two categories, one 
imposed on the capital value of property, and the other levied 
upon incomes derived from other sources. Into the details of the 
changes it is impossible here to enter, but a careful and thorough 
examination of them, together with a review of the relations of 
these latest reforms to the history of the past half century, will be 
found in M. Boissevain’s monograph. Readers of this Jowrnal will 
not need to be assured of M. Boissevain’s high qualifications for 
the task he has here essayed, and discharged successfully. 


Statistical and Economical Articles in Recent Periodicals. 


Unitep Kingpom— 
Heonomic Journal. Vol. iv, No. 16, December, 1894— 

The new United States Tariff: Prof. F. W. Taussig. The 
Commercial Supremacy of Great Britain (Part II): A. W. 
Flux. Theory of International Values (Part III): Prof. 
FE. Y. Hdgeworth. The American Income Tax: Prof. H. RB. A. 
Seligman. The Farm Labourers of Scotland and Ireland: 

W. H. Bear. 
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Unirep Kinepom— Contd. 
Economic Review. Vol. v, No. 1, January, 1895— 
Co-operative AHO ere H.W. Wolf. Graduated Taxation : 
J. G. Godard. 


Unirep Srates— 
American Statistical Association Publications. Vol. iv, New Series, 
No. 27, September, 1894— 
The Causes of Poverty further considered: A. G. Warner. 
Annals of the American Acadeny of Political and Social Science— 
Vol. v, No. 4, January, 1895— 

Economics in Hlementary Schools: S. N. Patten. Wieser’s 
Natural Value: D. I. Green. Money and Bank Credits 
in the United States: H. W. Williams. How to save 
Bimetallism : Duc de Noailles. 

Vol. v, No. 5, March, 1895— 

Pacific Railway Debts: R. 7. Colburn. 

Journal of Political Hconomy. Vol. ww, No. 1, December, 1894— 
State Railways in Australia: W. Hill. Nature of Sociology: 

B. Moses. Adequacy of the Customs-Revenue system : 

R. I. Howie. State aid to Railroads in Missouri: J. W. 

Million. 

Political Science Quarterly. Vol. ix, No. 4, December, 1894— 
The Tariff of 1894: Prof. F. W. Taussig. The Income Tax: 

Prof. H. R. A. Seligman. Assimilation of Nationalities 

(Part II): Prof. R. Mayo-Smith. Negro Suffrage in the 

South: S. B. Weeks. The New Belgian Constitution : 

Prof. M. Vauthier. 

Quarterly Journal of Hconomics. Vol. ix, No. 2, January, 1895— 
The Positive Theory of Capital and its Critics (Part I): 

E. Bohm-Bawerk. The Economists and the Public: S. M. 

Macvane. Study of a Typical Medizval Village: W. Warde 

Fowler. The Concept of Marginal Rent: J. H. Hollander. 

Glasgow and its Municipal Industries: W. Smart. Social 

and Economic Legislation of the States in 1894: W. B. 

Shaw. 

Yale Review. Vol. wir, No. 4, February, 1895— 
Recent Reforms in Taxation: H. R. A. Seligman. The 

Farmer in American Politics: Jesse Macy. Industrial 

Conciliation and Arbitration: H. R. L. Gould. 


FRANCE— 
Annales del’ Lcole Libre des Sciences Politiques— 
No. 6, November, 1894— 

Une nouvelle réforme de l’administration locale en Angle- 
terre: QO. Festy. Condition juridique des navires de 
commerce dans les ports étrangers. L’avis du Conseil 
d’Ktat du 20 Novembre, 1806, au point de vue de la 
théorie et de la pratique: O' M. Rostworowski (continued 
an newt number). 
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France—Oontd. 
Annales de V Heole Libre des Sciences GH Conte 
No. 1, January, 1895— 

La constitution Serbe. Ses origines, ses caracteres, ses 
transformations (1835-94): F. Morel. L’Union moné- 
taire au moyen d'une banque centrale universelle: [.-G. 
Lévy. les chemins de fer d’intérét local et le concours 
financier de l’Htat: G. Baugnies. L’évolution industrielle 
de l’Inde: H. Brenier (conclusion). 

Journal des Hconomistes— 
December, 1894— 

L’Economie de lhistoire: G. de Molinari (continued in 
February number). L’Histoire de lunion monétaire 
Austro-Allemande de 1857: A. Ruffalovich. 

January, 1895— 

1894: G. de Molinari. le Marché financier en 1894: 
A. Raffulovich. a réforme du billet de banque aux 
Htats-Unis: Rh. G. Lévy. les agrariens et l’agriculture 
en Allemagne: P. Muller. 

February, 1895— 

L’avenir de ’Hurope: F'. Passy. Malthus et la Statistique : 
G. Flamingo. 

Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris— 
No. 12. December, 1894— 

Le Dénombrement des étrangers en France (conclusion) : 
V. Turquan. De la statistique des migrations intérieures, 
surtout en Allemagne: Dr. von Mayr. 

No.1. January, 1895— 
Le Probléme monétaire (continued): EF. de Flavx. 
No. 2. February, 1895— 
Le cout de la vie 4 Paris 4 diverses époques: G. Bienaymé. 
La Réforme Sociale— 
No. 96. 16th December, 1894— 

Les monts-de-piété et le trafic des reconnaissances: JM. 
Vanlaer. les systémes de répartition des subventions 
dans les caisses de retraites patronales: L. Marie and L. 
Cheysson. La propriété aux ouvriers.—Htude sur la loi Belge 
de 1889, relative aux habitations ouvriéres: H. Delvauz. 

No. 97. 1st January, 1895— 

La liberté commerciale en France aux xii et xili® siécles: 
I. dela Tour. la loi fédérale de ’homestead, et les lois 
particuliéres d’homestead exemption aux Htats-Unis: 
HH. Levasseur. 

No. 98. 16th January, 1895— 

Des syndicats entre industriels pour régler la production er 
France: O. Jannet. Les mouvements interieurs de la 
population en France: V. Turquan (continued in Nos. 100 
and 101). Les mines et la petite épargne: H. Delecroix. 

No. 99. 1st February, 1895— 

Pourquoi nous ne sommes pas socialistes: A. Leroy-Beaulien. 
L’usage de la liberté et le devoir social: G. Picot. L’ Home- 
stead en France: H. Levasseur. 
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France—Oontd. 
Lia kéforme Sociale—OContd. 
No. 100. 16th February, 1895— 
Le progrés social par l’initiative individuelle: H. Rostand. 
No. 101. 1st March, 1895— 

La loi sur les caisses de secours et de retraites des ouvriers 

mineurs: Gruner. 
Revue d Hoonomie Politique— 
No. 12. December, 1894— 

Lies Syndicats industriels: CO. Buecher. Projet de modifica- 
tion du régime fiscal en matiere de successions: J.-L. 
Vauthier. a réforme des droits de succession et la 
notion de l’impdt progressif: Ch. Bodin. Le Socialisme 
municipal: V. Mataja (concluded in next number). 

No. 1, January, 1895— 

De la mesure et des lois de la fécondité conjugale: J. 
Korési. De Vinfluence des droits protecteurs sur la 
richesse nationale: A.-A. Issaiev. Démographie, édilité 
et administration de quelques grandes villes: G. Hrangovs. 


GeERMANY— 
Allgemeines Statistisches Archiv. III Jahrgang, 2 Halbband, 
1894— 

Ueber die Methode der Berechnung des gesellschaftlichen 
Vermogens aus der Hrbschaftsstatistik: Dr. C. A.V. Stuart. 
Ueber die Grundlagen einer Statistik der Aufgebote: H. 
Silbergleit. Zur internationalen Finanzstatistik: R&R. v. 
Kaufmann. Gur Reform der Riickfallstatistik: Dr. G. v. 
Mayr. Ueber die Technik der Statistik der Arbeiteraus- 
stande in Italien: Prof. Sitta. Die neuzeitliche Hntwick- 
lung der volkswirtschaftlichen Verhiltnisse in Danemark, 
mit internationalen Ausblicken: Dr. v. Juraschek. Hrgeb- 
nisse der bayerischen Armenstatistik: Dr. oec. L. Rupprecht. 
Die Lernmasse der hodheren Schulen des Deutschen 
Reichs: Dr. G. v. Mayr. 

Ar ue fir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik. Band vii, Heft 4, 

94,— 

Zur Kritik des 6konomischen Systems von Karl Marx: 
Prof. W. Sombart. Arbeiterausschiisse und Hinigung- 
samter in Oesterreich: Prof. H. v. Philippovich. Die 
neuere russische Gesetzgebung tiber den Gemeindebesitz : 
P.S. Die schweizerische Gesetzgebung tiber die Arbeits- 
zeit in den Transportanstalten: J’. Curtt. 

Jahrbuch fir Gesetzyebung, Verwaltung, wnd Volar am 
Deutschen Reich. Heft 1. 1895— 

Uber das Borsenspiel: G. Cohn. Die lindlich Verfassung 
Niederschlesiens: G. F. Knapp und A. Kern. Die 
Augsburger Zuschlagsteuer von 1475. Hin Beitrag zur 
Geschichte des stidtischen Steverwesens, fowie der 
socialen und Hinkommensverhialtnisse am Ausgange des 
Mittelalters: J. Hartung. Die ungarischen Berufsverhilt- 
nisse nach der Zihlung des Jahres 1891: P. Kollman. 
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GermMany—Contd. 
Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung, und Volkswirtschaft im 
Deutschen Reich. Heft 1. 1895—Contd. 
Die Ergebnisse der deutschen Silberenquete: W. Lotz. 
Der Befahigungsnachweis: W. Stieda. Die Dampfkraft 
- in einigen deutschen Bundesstaaten: K. Oldenberg. Die 
Hrrichtung kommunaler Arbeitsnachweise: K. Oldenberg. 
Axmter fir Arbeitsstatistik in den einzelnen Landern. 
Jahrbiucher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik— 
Band vin. Heft 6. 1894— 

Zur Entstehung der deutschen Stadtverfassung: W. Varges. 
Die gesetzliche Regelung des Grunderwerbs in den 
englischen, franzdsischen und hollindischen Kolonien : 
A. Zimmermann. Die amerikanische Hinkommensteuer 
(continued) : Prof. Seligmann. 

Band ix. Heft 1. 1895— 

Stadt und Land unter dem Hinfluss der Binnenwanderungen : 
A. Wirminghaus. Die Reform und Erweiterang der 
deutschen Unfallversicherung: &. van der Borght. Die 
Verschuldung des landlichen Grundbesitzes in Preussen, 
Baden, Wiirttemberg und Hessen: FR. Dieckmann. Zur 
Statistik der Arbeitseinstellungen in Frankreich: M. v. 
Heckel. Versicherung gegen Arbeitslosigkeit im Kanton 
Basel-Stadt: M. v. Heckel. Die Preiseutwickelung der 
letzten Jahre und der Antrag Kanitz: J. Conrad. 

Zeitschrift Sir Intteratur und Geschichte der Staatswissenschaften. 
Band in. 5 und 6 Heft. 1895— 

Zur neueren Litteratur tiber das Dreiklassenwahlsystem im 
Preussen: Prof. K. v. Siengel. Uber das Recht der 
Polizei. Vortrag, gehalten im Jahre 1791 dem Kron- 
prinzen Friedrich Wilhelm (III) von Karl Gottlieb 
Svarez: Prof. H. Rosin. 

Zeitschrift fiir die Gesamte Staatswissenschaft— 
Heft 1. 1895— 

Das Problem der Wirtschaftskammern (continued in neat 
number): Dr. A. Schdffle. Handelsstatistik und Handels- 
bilanz: Dr. J. Grunzel. Wesen, Begriff und Hinteilung 
der Versicherung vom dkonomischen Standpunkte: Dr. 
O. Freiherr v. Boenigk. Die handelspolitischen Aus- 
chauungen Heinrich von Thinen’s: Dr. C. J. C. Hantzsche. 
Uebersicht tiber die Vertrige, Gesetze und Verordnungen 
der Jahre 1893 und 1894. 

Heft 2. 1895— | 

Kritik der Ricardo-Thiinen’s Grundrenterlehre: G. Flatow. 
Die Abanderung und Erweiterung der Unfallversicherung 
in Deutschland: Dr. C. Hampke. Die Organisation des 
Kleingewerbes: Dr. A. Voigt. 


AUSTRIA— 
Statistische Monatschrift— 
November—December, 1894— 
Bericht tiber die Thiatigkeit des statistischen Seminars an 
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Ausrriu— Contd. 
Statistische Monatschrift—Oontd. 

November—December, 1894—Centd. 
der k. k. Universitat Wien wihrend des Wintersemesters 
1893-94: Dr. H. v. Schullern-Schrattenhofen. Die dster- 
reichischen Assecuranze-Gesellschaften im Jahre 1892: 
R. Krickl. 

January, 1895— 

Ernteergebnisse der wichtigsten Kérnerfriichte im Jahre 

1894. Kirchenstatistik: Dr. F. Schmidé. 


TTany— 
Giornale deyli Economisti— 
January, 1895— 
La vita e il pensiero di Francesco Ferrara: A. Bertolint. 
Le legge della domanda: V. Pareto. 
February, "1895— 
Sulla finanza italiana: A. J. Johannis. Terre incolte e 
latifondi: A. Di Rudini. . 


SwITZERLAND— 
Journal de Statistique Suisse. 1 Quartal-Heft. 1895— 

La statistica nelle sua storia e nei suoi elementi: F. Chicherio. 
Der Handarbeitsunterricht fiir Knabeu in der Schweiz. 
Die Ergebnisse der sanitarischen Untersuchungen der 
Recruten des Kantons Graubiinden (Schweiz) in den 
Jahren 1875-79. Die Arbeitsléhne in den industriellen 
Betrieben des ersten schweizerischen Fabrik-Inspektions- 
kreises: Dr. F. Schuler. 


VIII.— Quarterly Inst of Additions to the Iibrary. 


Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 15th March, 1895, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—{a) Foreign 
Countries ; (b) India and Colonial Possessions; (c) United Kingdom 
and its Divisions; (d) Authors, &e.; (e) Societies, de. (British); 
(f) Periodicals, &e. (British). 





‘ By whom Presented 
Donations. (when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 

Comercio Exterior Argentino. Ato 1894. No. 83.) ~ 
Importacion y Exportacion de los primeros ner 
meses de 1893 y 1894. 8v0: Ag. Scien ee The Director-Gene- 

Patentes Comerciales, industriales y maritimas de la r ral of Statistics 
Capital de la Republica correspondiente a 1894. | 
istadisiica de las. | 80 «..c. eee ne 

Higiene Publica. Anales de. (Current monthly numbers) Dr. E. R. Coni 

Buenos AYRES (PrRovincE). Boletin mensual de] The Provincial Sta- 
Estadistica de Policia. Ajo iv, No. 10, Oct., 1894 tistical Bureau 
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Donations. 


By whom Presented 
(when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Argentine Repnblic—Contd. 
Buenos Ayres (City). Monthly Bulletin«f Muni-) The Municipal Sta- 
cipal Statistics. (Current numbers)  .......ssseseeeee tistical Bureau 


Instituto Geografico Argentino. Boletindel, Tomo xv, The Institute 
Cuadernos 5—8. Maps, 8V0,, 1894......scsesverrreeses 


Austria-Hungary — 

Ackerbau-Ministeriums. Statistisches Jahrbuch des | 
k.k., fiir 1893. Heft 2. Der Bergwerksbetrieb 
Osterreichs im Jahre 1893. Lief 2. 8v0. «0.0... 

_Ernteergebniss der wichtigsten Kdérnerfriichte im | 
DAIMMAL GU AIEN LIA CLAS, BVO. .c0ccc-cscossscseedssnssacdsossnrscsare. B 
“Austria.” Archiv fiir Gesetzgebung und le na | The Statistical De- 


The Ministry of 
Agriculture 


auf den Gebieten der Gewerbe, des Handels und partment, Ministry 

der Schiffahrt. (Current numbers.) 8vo. 1894-95 of Commerce 
Ausweis iiber die monatl. Durchschnittspreise von] my, Central St tisti- 

Weizen, Korn, Gerste, Hafer, und Mais in Markt- im Co Leesa 

Orten mir Ded, 1804, - Sheet ..003..02...:0c..ccsccescosescseerens co Ne iy vamos 
Consulats-Behérden. Jahresberichte der k. und k. ) 

ésterreichisch - ungarischen. (Current aad 

SINE) 855s scsccach sevasasvasedatoveyssesesseoeoveres The Statistical De- 


Handel. Statistische Uebersichten betreffend den + partment, Ministry 
auswartigen, des dsterreichisch-ungarischen Zollge- |! of Commerce 
biets. (Current monthly numbers, and for the year 
ME ME oe osteo es eahcasestereees Ye odesrevedeseseseansee J 


Bevolkerung. Bewegung der, im Jahre 1892. Fol..... ) 
Rechtspflege. Statistik der, 1891. Heft 1, Civil- | 

rechtspflege. Heft 3, Strafrechtspflege. Heft 5, | The Central Statisti- 

Civilgerichtliche Depositenwesen, Cumulativen, cal Commission 

PABBA FLO) ccc ecckscaciciccoscesantiecsasseceesoosevenses 

Statistische Monatschrift. (Current numbers) ............ J 
Prague— 

Bulletins hebdomadaires et trimestrie] de la ville de 
Prague et des communes-faubourgs. (Current 
Ne ys a Fahy sav Sevsvata ives asndonensszorsone 

Statistisches Handbuch der kéniglichen Hauptstadt 
Prag fiir 1890 und 1891. (With French Trans- + 
lations of Tables of Contents.) 2 vols., 8vo......... 

Verwaltungsbericht der kéniglichen Hauptstadt Prag 
fiir 1890-92. (With French Translations of Tables 
EMM OREOTIE Ge VOIS., SVOs) presesocvecsnooncancesessoneosrronee 


The Municipal Sta- 
tistical Bureau 


Belgium— 

Annales des Travaux Publics de Belgique. Tome li, AA gat ration 
Cahier 4. (Contains—Statistique des mines, miniéres, Mies 
carriéres, usines, &c., pour 1893.) Plans, Xc., 8vo... = 

-Armée Belge. Statistique médicale de 1’, Année 1893. | The Belgian Govern- 


Iii 7 i5i bso seh sac nene oduvadosvesoosbninsraegden saseenss ment 
Commerce avec les Pays Etrangers pendant 1893. 
ap MeTR A CROEAIGL, | OL 15. chs.0:.occsccenrstennoseiecneosnesasns The Bureau of Gene- 
Commercial, Tableaux du Mouvement, avec les Pays ral Statistics 
Etrangers. (Current monthly numbers)  .............. 
Brussels— 


Bulletins hebdomadaires et trimestriel de statistique 
démographique et médicale. (Current numbers) } Dr. E. Janssens 
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Donations— Contd. 





: By whom Presented 
Donations. (when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Belgium— Contd. 

Brussels—Contd. 

Rapport sur les Opérations du service d’hygiéne et 

sur la salubrité publique de Bruxelles pendant > Dr. E. Janssens 

DS O8. BVO si snssceicneddcccennsssssnecesverhtess si0uenetee aan 

Bruees. Verslag over het Bestuur en den Toestana 

van Stadszaken voor 1893." 8v0.s....uip-css ena eee 

Hassex~t. Exposé de la situation administrative de a 


i The Burgomaster 


Ville. Hixercice 1893-94. °8y0: ice eres a 
China— 
Customs Gazette. July—Sept., 1894. No. 103.] Sir Robert Hart, 
AtO. ws... dasedescdesenssenacess stonensugsan-eilsesy tte ae ta att aaa Bart., G.C.M.G. 
Journal of the China Branch of the Royal aa The Soaiet 
Society. Vol. xxvi, New Series, 1891-92 ..........s00. y 
Denmark— 
Causes des décés dans les villes du royaume en 1893.] The Statistical Bu- 
BGO. isrocseecrcarsvorsodsevoosesvusesrnedoessoas sean bess)h coat ttee tan anna reau 


Nationalékonomisk Tidskrift, 1895. (Current num-] The Danish Political 


DOES) saihisstseecesacss oteckeniesnnncay Vesseddeaitessoeioceoneeeatyhes tet egeamees Economy Society 
Egypt— 
Bulletin mensuel du Commerce extérieur de Egypte. | The Director - Gene- 
(Current numbers.) “Le. 8v0. 72)it ieee een ral of Customs 
Budget du Gouvernement Egyptien pour l’Exercice 
L895. La. fols..tic. secesete-aaceecuseultates con eeennee enone amen 
Compte général du Gouvernement HEgyptien pour Sir E. M. Palmer, 
PExercice 1894, Kol. 2. iiiiss-ctenscndveceee K.C.M.G., Cairo 
Finances, Comité des. Note au Conseil des Ministres. | 
Projet de Budget pour l’Exercice 1895. Fol. .......J 
Postal Guide, Egyptian. Published half-yearly, 1st | The Director-General 
November, 1894... -Svo. v..i.s.eeticss el eee of the Post Office 
Services Sanitaires, &e. Bulletin hebdomadaire de | The Health Depart- 
DP Administration des. (Current numbers)...... .....00 ment 


Comité de Conservation des Monuments de Il Art 
Arabe, Exercice 1893. Procés-Verbaux des Séances, } The Committee 
&c. Fasc. 10, plates, 8vo. Le Caire, 1894. ............ 


France— 
Agriculture. Bulletin du Ministére de l’. Année 1894. } 


‘No. 7 (contains “Statistique Agricole Annuelle,” The Ministry of 


1898) and No. 8 seviiscdesceo ele Agriculture 
Chemins de Fer Frangais. Statistique des, au 31 Dec., | The Ministry of Pub- 
1893. Documents principaux. Maps, 4to. ............ lic Works 


Commerce de la’ France. Documents Statistiques. Pah 
urchased 

(Carrent monthly numbers) Gaccdicecasees eee 

Finances, Ministére des. Bulletin de Statistique et de | The Ministry of Fi- 
Législation comparée. (Current monthly numbers) nance 

Minérale. Statistique de 1’ Industrie, et des Appareils 
a vapeur en France et en Algérie pour 1893, avec un | The Ministry of Pub- 
Appendice concernant la Statistique minérale inter- lic Works 
nationale, Diagrams, Ato.sK.titasevinccannt ene A 
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Donations— Contd. 





/ By whom Presented 
Donations. (when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
France— Contd. 
Travaux Publics, Ministére des. Bulletin de Statistique | The Ministry of Pub- 


et Législation comparée. (Current monthly numbers) lic Works 
Travail. Officedu. Bulletin. (Current monthly) The French Labour 
MUON Ns Ete ME SVT efor ec ica ss siccetsacsesacsucpocsocsnasouenteonaceese Department 


L’Economiste Francais. (Current weekly numbers).... The Editor 

Journal des Economistes. (Current monthly numbers) i 

Le Monde Economique. (Current weekly numbers)........ ae 

Polybiblion. Revue Bibliographique Universelle. Par- 
ties Littéraire et Technique. (Current monty 


CATAL oe AW, eo ee rr BOE ate lostasctts 
La Réforme Sociale. (Current numbers) ........ if 
Le Rentier. Journal Financier Politique. (Current 
team Rest EI ee FN. .s-n ct cod ennnvoorainjtedteuyvecesess s 
Revued’ Economie Politique. (Current monthly num- 
Be ces sieeve tuvelacsccedasenseoasdtvedsnesceeseces » 
Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, Annales. Année Met aeimtion 
Se Lao lad cacs tacebscdecuccvorsveveescsssesses 
Société de Statistique de Paris, Journal. (Current The Society 
BEERS PVM eer ceri esss,.teesscnstessscnsecsescasonevesessonsons 
Germany— 


Gesundheitsamtes. Verdffentlichungen des Kaiser- | The Imperial Health 
lichen. Nos. 27—52, 1893. Nos. 1—52,1894. 8vo. Bureau 

Handel des deutschen Zollgebiets. Monatliche Nach- ) 
weise tiber den Auswirtigen. (Current numbers).... 

Schiffahrt, Binnen, im Jahre 1898. 4to. wu... 

Seeschiffahrt. Statistik der, fiir 1893. Abth. 2. | The Imperial Statis- 
Seeverkehr in den deutschen Hafenplitzen. Seereisen r tical Bureau 
LTS SSC CS 21 (1 

Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. 

Jahrgang 1894, Heft 4, Jahrgang 1895, Heft 1. to. J 

Saxony. Zeitschrift des K. Sachsischen Statis- 
tischen Bureaus. Jahrgang 1893, Heft 3 und 4. } The Bureau 
aliteane 16045 Hefti und 2.00.5... ccc ssecsesssneecese 

Brruin. Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefille, und | The Municipal Sta- 
Witterung. (Current weekly and monthly numbers) tistical Bureau 

DreEspeN. Monatsberichte des Statistischen Amtes 
der Stadt Dresden. No. 12, December, 1894............ \ 

FRanxKrFort. Jahresbericht iiber die Verwaltung 
des Medicinalwesens...derStadt. Jahrgang 1893. 4 


Allgemeines Statistisches Archiv. Jahrgang III. . 
Pielevannecwme Nap. OVO. 1894) oie. eee I BCA: 
Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik. Band . 
enti a anna ea ie ant } The Publisher 
Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung, und Volks- 
wirtschaft im Deutschen Reich. Jahrgang xix, > The Editor 
een ae 25 sed shcsnen dev wsebbasesen, buses! vesbtenees 
Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik. fh fe 
Meee ero y NUMDErs)  .ssibecléeie vcs scceleceenesecssen Eerste. 
Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft. 51 
Seater ari el tO Lind) 2; 1805 22.0.2... cseseseccesseoesest i 
Zeitschrift fiir Litteratur und Geschichte der ane The Editor 
wissenuschaften. Band iii, Hefte 5 und 6, 1894........ 
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Donations. (when not purchased). 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Italy— 
Agricoltura all’ Estero. Notizie intorno alle condizioni ) 
dell’. La Viticoltura e ’ Enologia nell’ Americana 





moridionale:d 8v00! (L894. ..:..0... desi ieee ch eee eee 
Biblioteche. Statistica delle. Vol. ii. 1894. 8vo..... 
Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e Com- | 

merciale. (Current monthly numbers) ..........0000 
Bollettino di Notizie sul Credito e la Previdenza. 

(Current numbers) ......:itss.223 Si iengs eer 
Bollettino settimanale dei Prezzi di alcuni dei prin- | 


cipali Prodotti Agraria e del Pane. (Current 
TAWIN DOTS) oss.ss-5.p-coeesdcvee sess cotoncssersncerse gig tee eee ner 
Bollettino Sanitario, Direzione della Sanita Pubblica. | 
(Current monthly numbers) ..:4:<..:5..2)aeee eee 
Commercio speciale di Importazione e di Esportazione. | The Director Gene- 
Statistica del. (Current monthly numbers) ............ r ral of Statistics 
Istruzione elementare. Statistica della, per I’ anno 
scolastico 1892-93... SO. \...-shssesete1»-cewane a eee ee 
Istruzione secondaria e superiore e Convitti maschili e 
femminili. Anno Scolastico 1891-92. 8vo_............ 
Mortalita per infezione malarica in ciascun comune del 
Regno d’ Italia nei tre anni 1890-92. Large map in 











Sanita. Circa i fatti principali riguardanti l Igiene e | 
la Sanita pubblica nel Regno nel secondo semestre nel 
1894. Epidemia colerica all’ estero.... La. 8vo..... 

Scioperi. Statistica degli, avvenuti nell’ Industria e 
nell’ Agricoltura durante 1892 e 1898. 8vo............. 

Stampa Periodica. Statistica della, nell’ anno 1893.... J 





TL’ Economista. (Current weekly numbers) .......:.s0ss00+ The Editor 
Giornale degli Economisti. (Current monthly num- 
DOTS) ..rsctinccecheoe div sesildghe ba cebeees deeb un geese emanate n hoon a 


Japan. Tokio-Fu— 


Weekly and monthly reports of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths. (Current numbers): cto oia tener Aue ie cena of 
Sanitary Annual Report, 1898. 4to. Map «0. ee 


The Statistical Bu- 


Mayo y Junio, 1894, al cuarto trimestre y al segundo te 


Mexico. LEstadistica Fiscal. Datos relativos al mes de’ 
semestre de 1898-94... ics s.ccanesuasiuccdugnes aun acsna pee en 
Netherlands— 
Caisse d'Epargne Postale des Pays Bas. Extrait du The Director of Post 
Rapport concernant le service de la, en 1893. 4to... { Office Savings Banks © 
Geboorten. Statistiek der, en der sterfte naar ont The Ministre Stee 
leeftijd en de oorzaken van den dood. (Current L t TL a 
monthly, num bers), 2s:..«siaeatey teste se ern 
Jaarcijfers over 1883 en vorige Jaren. No.3. 8v0....... oh A.V. Stuart, Esq. 
Scheepvaart. Statistik der, 1893. Gedeelte 3, Vracht- Dr ae eee 
vaart door Nederlandsche Schepen op vremde x ie cy 
EPAVOnS. AiO. ...4..scethe cohen dese see mneersd-un ese aee No ea 
Staten van de In-, Uit-, en Doorgevoerde voor- 
naamste Handelsartikelen, (Current monty i aye tae 


istori 
numbers) ...... fins» by cocpanivedgnsdachsoutehehbetasest «Ch eeysn tie <tte  ama eter 
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Donations. 


| By whom Presented 
| (when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 


Portugal— 

Annaes de Estatistica. Vol.i. Serie I. Finangas. No.1.) 
Estatistica Bancaria (1858-92). 870. wees 

Annuario Hstatistico do Reino de Portugal. Anno I. 
Be eR MUM er sac cy dosccconynsasetseessccebeces coveesoscite 

Commercio do Continente do Reino e Tlhas adjacentes ,; The General Statisti- 
com Paizes Estrangeiros. Annos 1890-92. 3 vols.{ cal Bureau 
Da ee PE EEL Cavs cei shksSoastsveus sb cssneeconssecossaseees 


Industrial. Resumo do Inquerito, de 1881. Fol. .... 
Movimento da Populagio. Estado civil. Emigracio. 
_ Estatistica especial. Annos 1—4, 1887-90. 4vols. 8vo. ) 


Roumania— 
Buletin statistic general al Romaniei. Anul II. No. 4.) 
Be ree eee cretctityrPitsincacescasssdecctocecedasesedeoueeelesesas 
Evaluations provisoires des cultures et récoltes pour 
Vannée agricole 1893-94. Sheet. .......00 cues | The Statistical Bu- 
Miscarea populatiunei in comunele urbane. Tablou r reau 


resumativ. (Current monthly numbers.) Sheets 
Statistica Judiciara din Romania. 1887 and 1888. 


BRN OL Oar sisec conta leccodssncvendissatecosdsedonensendes is) 
Russia— ; 

Agricultural Year-Book, 1894. Part 3. Diagrams, | The Agricultural 
PU TC RISETAT Yeoh oy ork l2ncsel che cads8¥iceeedsccssoscssesencenss Department 

Budget of the Empire for 1895. Report of Minister] The Hditor “Bulletin 
Gree rrerccvor tien FOL: | L894) .22)..2....ccccescosensscenees f russe de statistique 

MADOC CODY HIGNCH )i\...:...ccc5+csccovsansesonsocreosscseees financiére ”’ 

Bulletin russe de statistique financiére et de législation. Mie Bditer 
(Current monthly numbers.) La. 8V0. «0... eee 

Industries of Russia, Mining and een Vol.iv. | The Russian Depart- 
VIGECS ton | RCE RO Gey An es net ee or ment of Mines 


in European Russia on Ist Oct. and N ov., 1894 Commerce and 

SIO a aoe hs Aa Se Manufactures 
Réglement définitif du Budget de l’Empire pour) my, 

)’Exercice 1893. Rapport par le Contréleur de 


Prices. Diagram-maps showing prices of rye and ot | The Department of 


Controller of 


RO iri jac tet ec dosedeacvassysocsenessncoseseerentens ode pice 
Trade. Current Monthly Returns (in Russian) ........ eae Depart: 
Fintanp. Exposé de la situation économique de la] The Statistical 

Finlande pendant 1886-90. 80.0... .cscsesecsssseseseeeees Bureau 

Servia. Instruction publique. Statistique del’, pour] The Statistical 
Vannée scolaire 1884-85. Diagrams, 4to. 1894 ........ Bureau 
Spain— 


Cabotaje. Hstadistica general del comercio de, entre } 





los puertos de ia Peninsula e Islas Baleares, en 
Pi MM re ATES E rah). 2 wvovovks. dtadeccnsWTesndevoesodeounens 
vane mage de Espafia. Estadistica general t Tha lirccior: eneral 
Comercio Exterior. _Resumenes mensuales de la SE 
Estadistica del. (Current numbers)... 
Ordenanzas generales de la Renta de Aduanas. 





Edicion oficial. vi + 607 pp. 8V0. 1894 wseerseree at 
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| By whom Presented 


| (when not purchased), 


Donations. 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Spain—Contd. 
Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. Boletin. pee ie aheree 
month] y NUM bers) 1 .c..secssvcsdvensessoass-hevensers soeah eae ee y 


Sweden and Norway— 
SwevEN. Bidrag till Sveriges officiela Statistik— 
C. LBergshandteringen, 1893. (Mining and ) 
Minerale) 2.....si.ctetcncons scnvdereetotssecdbeass seyatase eae | 
#, Utrikes Handeln} 1893. (Trade) ieee 
G. Fangvarden, 1893. (Crime and Prisons) ........ | 
L. Statens Jernvigstrafik, 1893. (Railways) ........ L The Central Statisti- 
N. Jordbruk och Boskappskétsel, 1893 and 1894. cal Bureau 
(Agriculture)  ......:cssson cascodeucsscecesi eee aetna | 
P. Undervisningsvisendet, 1891-92. (Hducation) ; 
Q. Statens Dominer. 1893. (Forests, &c.) ............ 
S. Allminna Arbeten, 1893. (Public Works)........ 4 
Norway. Norges officielle Statistik— 
197. Service vétérinaire en 1892:°)...).ccjeemseamemenee 
198. Maisons centrales pénitentiaires en 1891-92.... | 
199. Statistique du Recrutement pour 1893............. i i. 
200. Statistique des Télégraphes it V Etat, 1898 .... > Mike < sa eat 
201. Statistique postale pour 1898................ nodose. etbbicg 
202. Recensement, 1891. Population des Divisions 


administratives  .cchesvisesstsexcad-ectepnee ee ene eh 
CHRISTIANIA. Statistiske Meddelelser angaaende| The Statistical Bu- 
Christiania By. 84° Aargang, 1894. 8V0.........s00008 } reau 
Switzerland— 
Annuaire Statistique de la Suisse. 4° année, 1894. ) 
Map, 8V0. oioiics.ssessotenoneceanedsalvnegs ony: eesanehas> dec sty nanan | 


Aliénés. Renseignements statistiques sur le mouve- 
ment dans les asiles publics d’Alénés, et dans les The Pedersl ec baes 
principaux établissements privés (Entrées et 





tical Bureau 


Sorties) pendant 1892. 76 pp., 4to. 1894 ........... 
Bulletin démographique et sanitaire Suisse. (Cur- | 
rent. weekly numbers) :his.djs-madeccs-se:s etre ornare 
Journal de Statistique Suisse, 1895. Heft 1, 4to......... <) 


United States— 
Agricultural Department. Monthly reports of the | The Department of 


Statistician on Crops, &c. (Current numbers) ........ Agriculture 
Comptroller of the Currency. Annual Report of,| The Comptroller of 
afd Dec, 1894.. Sv0lvin,..eei ene ee - the Currency 
Extra Census Bulletin, No. 97. Statistics of Foreign] Hon. Carroll OD. 
Pamen tage ar.....s....0-ccascontsedst aCe SRM cERn sepa nea eee [| = Wright 
Consular Reports. (Current monthly numbers.) 8vo.| The Department of 
DB OA-OD oi ciissassossecaelasnsvedeods Valles Deanna tases na ma State 
Debt. Monthly Statements of the Public, and of Cash 
in Treasury. (Current numbers.) Sheets................ 


Finances. Annual Report of Secretary of Treasury 
on State of Finances for year ending 30th June, 
TBO 4 fssepscajsgece senses: shgiol ge ee, . 

Gold, Silver, and Notes, &c., in Circulation, and 
Changes in Money and Bullion in the Trea- 
sury. Monthly Statements. (Current numbers.) 
SHGCUS Tavicrsvseececnsoes Miotwasicceanaotise ree eenette teap béshinvalgens Me taee $3 


The Secretary of the 
Treasury 
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Bv whom Presented 


Donations. | (when not purchased). 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
United States—Contd. 

Gold and Silver in Treasury of United States, and ) 
Circulation of Silver and Silver Certificates (at the 
end of each Month). [1878-94.] Diagram. Sheet.... 

Imports and Exports. Summary Statement of. (Cur- | 
BGI TU VOOIA ) ooreve-c-..c008o- cece acsiesorsoveseetoecsaconsans 

Labor. Ninth Annual Report of the Commissioner of | The Commissioner of 
Labor, 1893. Building and Loan Associations. 8vo. Labor 

Mint. Twenty-second Annual Report of Director of, | The Director of the 


Worthington C. 
Ford, Esq. 


for year ended 30th June, 1894. 870. wee eeceseeeeees Mint 
Surgeon-General of the Army. Report of, for year| The Surgeon-Gene- 
eG G ODS. © SVOL t..5...0scesacceseer gcovsanseceeness } ral 
Connecticut— 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Tenth Annual Report | The Bureau of 
for year ending 30th Nov., 1894. 8vo0. 0... Labor 


State Board of Health. Monthly Bulletins. 
BE OER AUD DGES io ctclsoce-5-c0.ongstatseesecdecatedesseseceaceoess 
Inprana. Fifth Biennial Report of the Department 


The Board of Health 


of Statistics, for 1893-94. 8vo......... office Scoree Ree Ree Hae earapens 
Iowa. State Bureau of Labor. The Labor Bulletin.) The Bureau of 

MAC TS) iat ccaccoccsseredcorsossesepteseatoseseessveserseanes Labor 
Minnesota— 


Corrections and Charities. Fifth Biennial Report ) 
of State Board of, for period ending 31st July, 
Reger acrid cadevsacenicselovecgeveveeres scasceseees 

Health. Fourteenth Report of State Board of, and nie Gomanincionee of 
Dee tistIeR LOO L-O2..) BVO... .icsvecssocssssosssssceoeeos Teron ® ie 

Public Instruction. Eighth Biennial Report of 
Superintendent of, 1892-94. 8V0. oo... scsteceteeee 

Railroad and Warehouse Commission. Annual Re- 
port for year ending 30th November, 1892. 8vo. J 

Missouri. Bureau of Labor Statistics and ening 





The Bureau of 


tion. Sixteenth Annual Report for year (ending Tne 


PONE ESO AL AD, OVO, ceo .corssuctecsoossccaeseesesoesseanse 
Onto. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Seventeenth 
Annual Report for 1893 (Parts 1, Farm Statistics; | The Bureau of 
2, Working Women; 3, Free Public Employment Labor 
BCS i icn serve s-nosnesupeessasvacentevsessnocapsuceos 
Wisconsin. Bulletin of the University of. Vol. i, 
No. 1, Geographical Distribution of the vote of the 
thirteen States on the Federal Constitution, 1787-88. 
yeO eG Livey. Maps, Svo.- 1894) 20... .sessseccdsscres 


The University 


Banker’s Magazine. (Current monthly numbers)............ The Editor 
Bradstreet’s Journal. (Current weekly numbers)........... re 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. (Current weekly ] 

Bie eI Aas ee oro sn alsnsvncsnoednootnnneedadopedscadesedense 


ment to Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 

OPE UE OEB ote c so0-.n-s0nen sen sasvaeododstessndnvosoressorecse 
Employer and Employed. (Current numbers)................ a 
Engineering and Mining Journal. (Current numbers) 
Journal of Political Economy. Vol. iii, No. 1, 1894 .... The Publisher 
Library of Economics and Politics. Vol. iv, sno Prof. R. T. Ely, 


Investor’s Supplement and State and City ron 
9) 


Charities. A Study in Philanthropy and Economics, : 
by A. G. Warner. 810. 1894 sicssssssssesen senseseen UD ty ere 
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rae By whom Presented 
Donations. (when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd, 
United States— Contd. 
North American Review. Vol. 160, No. 2, Feb., 1895 
(contains—The Financial Muddle, by Hon. J. S| H. W. Cannon, Esq. 
Morton, Hon. W. M. Springer, and H. W. Cannon). 
Political Science Quarterly. Vol. ix, No. 4, Dec., The Hditor 


DOG irs ioas cert esagdcqocivaaressrresascoaspaess onegponritaaee a ea 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. Vol. ix, No. 2, 
JON, WSQG Koecevssberss wsasnvdesooncdcvbentoeneadeas dep oskenlm ee emmaanae A 
Yale Review. Vol. iii, No. 4, Feb., 1895 ...........csccsecceeee % 
Actuarial Society of America. Papers and Transac- . 
tions. No. 12; ) 8v0s. 1894 1s ey, 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Proceedings. The weaned 
New series. Vol. xxi. Plates, 1894 ..............2 e000. J 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. . 
Annals, Vol. v, Nos.4 and 5. 1895) .;2ity eee 4 
American Economic Association. Publications. Vol. ix, 
No. 4. Sir William Petty, a Study in English + The Association 
Economic Literature: W. L. Bevan. 1894 ............ J 
American Geographical Society. Bulletin. Plates. . 
(Current numbers) ...2-0..0002-apeossccneee vende eee a ee 
American Statistical Association. Quarterly Publica- sit gre 
tions. No. 27, Sept.,\.894..;.cc2..scconseessee eee ee 
Franklin Institute, Journal. (Current monthly num- Tho Tanten 
DOTS) .cnsasese.cesassoecsestnesbiecanedese the sua teere yay niet ae === arm | 
Uruguay. Anusrio Estadistico de la -Republica.] The Statistical Bu- 
Afio 1893. Plates and diagrams, la. SVO. .........000-sesse0s reau | 
International— 
Pies gee oe des Douanes. (Current num- The Béant eelbade 
Hygiene and Demography. Eighth International Con- | The General Secre- 
gress of, Budapest, 1894. Resolutions, 8vo. ........:... tary 
Sixth International Geographical Congress, London,| The Royal Geo- 
1895. Invitation circular, Sven .4.seeea eee graphical Society 


(b) India and Colonial Possessions. 
India, British— 
Moral and Material Progress and Condition of India 
during 1891-92 and the nine preceding years, 
twenty-eighth number (being the third decennial | The India Office 
report) (43), 1894. Also during 1892-93, twenty- 


ninth number (199), 1894. 2 vols., fol. .........-.-+ses 
Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Monthly) The Department of 
Accounts. “(Current numibérs) 9) sca. ..ce eee ee Winariee alae ane 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts. (Current 6 Caters 
UVULTA DONS ) \o.cass-vescec econ -nove ba ma een eRe cer eee ee mati Pobre oe 
Indian Engineering. (Current weekly numbers).......++ The Editor 


Asiatic Society of Bengal— 
Journal. Vol. lxiii. Part1, No. 3; Part 2, No. 2. 
PD irs acs jermanede vas saess cen pAgeeanhina eal veils en tania amen The Society 
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Ee ee 


By whom Presented 
(when not purchased). 





(b) India and Colonial Possessions—Contd. 
Canada, Dominion of— 
Agriculture and Colonisation. Report of Select} 





per Commanibrre, 1804 62.020... sceceesseesesreceesseenees | 
Census of Canada, 1890-91. Vol. ili, 8vo., 1894. | 
POGUSORIAE PE SURUIISHIMENUS c.c:k...c..bs.cccccscccesdebeseosecscsrssese 
Chicago Exhibition, 1893. Report of Executive | 
MT ABETOVICE 1 OT OC ATIACS © 6. sesecic.c.+-snccsevsecsesevsacoseveosteces 
Ror MEIC eo LOO o-oo. ceiccelssceceeosese ude cceoesccsvesssetectecces 
Debates of House of Commons of Canada. Session 
reer oa fc secesasorhsssereensvnssdbeesseveanees te 
Inland Revenues. Reports, Returns, and Statistics of, 
DN rece ycayres ces arse etc avs ings sesenrqeevedciasensasass 
Inspection of Weights and Measures and Gas, 
1893-94........ fs apthct cn oe ener Ene Eee eee 
Journals of Senate of Canada. Vol. xxvii, 1894........ | 
Oe COUR TO 11 O0G+ OG. cee.) iaccccsscocscnsecocscssesccodosapees | 
Steamboat Inspection. Report on, for 1898 ................ 
Trade and Commerce. Report of Department of, | 
TAO ele ei, «= ints ee oe 


Sessional Papers. Session 1894. Vols.— 

vi. Reports of Minister of Agriculture for 1893, on 
Canadian archives for 1893, of the Dairy Com- | 
missioner for 1892-93, and on Experimental + 
PE Ee olen oct e pata ness nes yhéestsosessoenadoossoes 

vil. Scheduling of Cattle in England, 1893. 
Criminal Statistics for 1893. Report on Chicago | 
Exhibition. Report on Butter and Cheese, 
POR ees el cestacccesalsshesunssocsssodssesoeroeccosens 

vill. Reports of Minister of Public Works for 
1892-93, and of Minister of Railways and Canals 
Pe ELST ieee cereale. rcce ses Sane evevornescaccossees’ 

ix. Reports ef Department of Marine and Fisheries 
for 1892-93, and on Steamboat Inspection for 
ieee lett ales cydeseaves << oned\seneens 

x. Reports of Postmaster-General for 1892-93, of 
Department of Interior, of Geological Survey 
Department, and of Department of Indian 
Sy ice 02 Db Bo A) EA oe 

xi. Reports on North West Mounted Police, of 
Secretary of State, of Civil Service Examiners, of 
Department of Militia and Defence, &c., &c., for 
Fe erases cae nake sohsssevuscusecesccavtcnerasenae 

xvii. Education, School Laws, Copyright Question, 
(CTC ica en Ne ete ee 4 

Banks acting under Charters. Monthly Statements of. | 

BE eT teEU IRE OPE) octiesc ees nesvcnnesna-loeecascapecoecnssnacnersecace 

Ontario. Bureau of Industries. Bulletin. 52.) 




















Crops and Live Stock in Ontario. 1894. 8vo......... ff 


Dr. J. G. Bourinot, 
C.M.G. 


} N.S. Garland, Esq. 


The Bureau 


Insurance and Finance Chronicle. (Current ane The Editor 


BMS Mees eeT AG .t ys eca.s dacohasecssceooscessecersonnssasearhs pedo et 


Cape of Good Hope— 
Argus Annual and South African Gazetteer, 189%........ 


Colonial Secretary 


Agricultural and Live Stock Returns for 1893-94.) The Agent -Gencral 


re ees rol. Cape Town, 1894:...0.....c.....cesreseeyer 
WOR. DYIT; PART I. 


for the Cape 
O 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions— Contd. 


Ceylon — 
Administrative Reports for the year 1893 (Revenue, 
Scientific, Judicial, and Misceilaneous). Fol. | The Government of 
Papers laid before the Legislative Council of Ceylon Ceylon 


during the Session of 1893. Plates, plans, &c., fol. 


Jamaica. Annual Report of Registrar-General for, The Registrar-Gene- 


year ended 31st'March, 1894. Fol... ...:s:a:asaseneomaemnees f ral 
New South Wales— 
- fa» 1292 Agent-General for 
Blue Book for 1893 (o.0022.e0c)..cc.Tbccegecnnnet en Ogee aaa Masonic (i atiaien 


The Seren Colonies of Australasia. Diagrams and) 
maps, ByO, 1894 cescissescsj.cs sen | The hese nets 
Statistical Register for 1893 and. previous years. > Rtege ete at 
Parts 8, Law and Crime; 9, Education, Religion, | aba ae 
and Charities ; 10, Miscellaneous » Sucipvone dos S Pea Reese J 


New Zealand— 
Labour Department. Journal of the, Svo. (Current | The Labour Depart- 


TUM DELS) ......005sceeanesacepleenedtenncee dhylens doen aaa ia ment 
Statistics of the Colony for 1893, with Abstracts from | The Registrar-Gene- 
Agricultural Statistics of 1894r..-..:05-0s/ eee ee ral of N. Zealand 


‘Queensland. Supplements to the Government Gazette | The Registrar-Gene- 
(containing Vital Statistics). (Current numbers) .. ral of Queensland 


South Australia. Birthsand Deaths. Monthly State- ] The Registrar-Gene- 
ments of. (Current numbers) .3....c5%-.b:s1en eee ral of 8. Australia 


Straits Settlements. The Perak Government Gazette.) The Government 
(Current weekly numbers)... eee er Secretary 


Victoria. Victorian Year-Book, 1894. Sections 1 and) H. H. Hayter, Esq., 
Dor BVO... sssssccseusetencecnaeed douglas Atk gece maaan C.M.G. 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— 

Alen Immigration. Reports on the volume and 
effects of recent Immigration from Eastern Euope Purchased 
into the United Kingdom. [C-7406.] 8vo. 1894 

Army Medical Department. Report for 1893, with 
Appendix. Volixxxyv. —8V0.~ ..c1s....00eee ee 

Board of Trade Journal. (Current monthly numbers).... The Board of Trade 

Health of the Navy. Statistical Report on, for 1893. | The Medical Depart- 
Maps; S¥0. (B02) iiss cate ot wesdtelciers cane ae ment of Navy 

Labour Gazette. Journal of Labour Department of The-Bosrdoereea 
Board of Trade. (Current monthly numbers) ........ mimo 

Local Government Board. 28rd Annual Report, | The Local Govern- 
1893-0405) [:;C-7500-] vi, BVO, gear doa, .as-cesere eee J ment Board 

Mines. (Fatal Accidents.) Summaries relating to 


fatal accidents which occurred in Mines during The Home Office 
1894. Fol. 


\ The Department 
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Donations—Contd. 





; By whom Presented 
Donations, | (when not purchased). 





(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. 
United Kingdom—Contd. 

Statistical Abstract for the several Colonial and other 
Possessions of the United Kingdom in each yen The Board of Trade 
from 1879 to1893. Thirty-firstnumber. [C-7526. ] . 

Town Holdings. <A Digest of Evidence and of the } 
Report of the Select Committee of the House of +} Purchased 
(WOmimions One te a VOls., SVO.- 1888-9] .......,2..5006 

Trade and Navigation. (Current monthly returns) .... The Board of Trade 


Great Britain— 
Agriculture. Board of. Annual Report of Director of } 
Veterinary Department for 1893, with Appendix. | The Board of Agri- 


he inc cetseccacevSdasschesrsesciececceeh POPPI her ts 
Agricultural Returns, 1894. Produce of Wheat, | 
MPS OLIM LIP), SVOe ©...cccocsacsteescccecsenjssoseaere 4 


England and Wales— 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages. 56th Annual Report ) 
of the Registrar-General of (1893). [C-7551.] 8vo. | 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to Sept., 1894; Births t The Registrar-Gene- 


and Deaths to Deec., 1894. No. 1840 wc cseseeeees ral of England 
Births and Deaths in London, and in twenty-seven | 
other Great Towns. (Current weekly returns) ........ Al 
British Museum. Catalogue of Printed Books. 9 parts, | The Trustees of the 
ee ern PK acc ase ceaens fobiadagosdecsepipesnesteosvess Museum 
London County Council— 
Report on Fires in London during 1894. Fol. ........ +) 
nln Statistics, 1893-94. Vol. iv. Maps ad dh The London County 
BS ak, Sabaecp nde neesoncsverassaccsepssvecheseres ‘niece! 
London Technical Education Gazette. a 
Bet Ero L ott oven tea seacteodecscnovasqancvosse vee: J 


London School Board— 
Report for year ending Lady-day, 1894. No.8. 8yo. 
Reports of School Accommodation and Attendance The hoard 
Committee for the year ending Lady-day, 1894. 
PUMPMAN LR AE RL Esh aL. va csnsn.Dessacdsusdansndevcocdutlapevvavencens 
Botton. Report on the Health of Bolton during| The Medical Officer 
1893. Map, Stare F eC osrh hs caanandancthnsnessespes ina ve sabe of Health 
Brieguton. Annual Report on the health, sanitary 
condition, &c., of Brighton for 1898. 8vo. .......0.. és 
Bristol— 
Annual Reports of Medical Officer of Health for 
1888-93. 6 vols., 8vo., diagrams, Cu s........0. cee 
Bristol Port Sanitary District. Annual Reports for 
tes Coe ee VOIS BVO... sitecsissoesenssssusseseastes 
Huli— 
Annual Report of Medical Officer of Health for ) 
1893. Map arid diagrams, 8V0.  ......ecseeeeseseeetes | 
Synopsis of Sanitary 2} Notes. 8v0. 1894 ssisscsssssssee ° - 
Hull and Goole Port Sanitary Authority. Annual | 
Report of Medical Officer of Health for 1893. .... 
Lercester. 44th Annual Report upon the health of, ’ 
1893, including report of Fever Hospital and history 
of Small-Pox Kpidemic, 1892-938. Map, 8vo. ........ 
Mawnouester. Weekly and Quarterly Returns of the | 
Medical Officer of Health. (Current numbers) iG 
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Donations. (when not purchased). 





(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. 
England and Wales--—Contd. 

Newcastie. River Tyne Port Sanitary Authority. ; ds 
Annual Report of Medical Officer of Health for Ay soe Officer 
DSO 4 Ok. Wah acer yosdun.ctodecedshioctsabtiocomee nen eee J : 

Nottingham— 

Annual Health Report for 1893. Diagram, 8vo. .... 
Report on Conservaney and water carriage systems 
for removal of excreta in seventy-eight towns of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 8vo. 1894................ 

OrpHaM. Report on the Health of Oldham for 
1893.5 SVO> ei... lts cichase tetas oie 

Satrorp. Annual Reports of Medical Officer of 
Health for 1889-93. & vols., 8vo., maps, &c............. 


33 


Ireland— 

Births and Deaths in Dublin, and in fifteen of the ) 
principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Current weekly 
POUMITIS) o..cccecocrancrersosscecmpapsedeteosvees ateidesntes sagt aee aan 

Marriages, Births, Deaths, and Causes of Death in Te “Hes eeme. 
Ireland. Supplement to 27th Report of Registrar- ¢ ~ 1.14 ae Teen 
General, containing Decennial Summaries of, for 
1881-90. (C—7536.) "Hol: ip...2 2: Aires ene 

Quarterly Return of Marriages to Sept., 1894, Births 
and’ Deaths to Deo., 1894. - No. 124." i. eee | 

Education. Appendix to 60th Report of Commis- ; 
sioners of National Education for 18938. [C-—7457-1.] + W. R. I. Molloy, Esq. 








BVO. sscscssesccccsoessadesdvdesaslesssntocdeasse MoRh tds: tt ete hn an 
BetFast. Reports on Health of Belfast for 1892 and | The Medical Officer 
1893. .2 vols., sm.-Ato, -...... PT ic of Health 
Scotland— : 


Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal 
Towns. (Current weekly and monthly returns) .... | The Registrar-Gene- 
Quarterly Return of Births, Deaths, and Marriages ral of Scotland 
registered during quarter ending 31st Dec., 1894 .... 
ABERDEEN. Reports by Medical Officer of Health | The Medical Officer 
and Sanitary Inspector for Jan., 1895. 8vo. ............ i of Health 


(d) Authors, &c. 
BitHELL (RicHARD). Handbook of Scientific Agnos- : 
ticism. 8 + 64 at sm. 8vo. 1892 yey iii BATES i pM ene: 
BorssEvAIn (G. M.). Die neueste Steuerreform in den 
Niederlanden im Anschluss an die Finanzgeschichte 
des Landes seit der Verfassungsrevision im Jahre 1848. 
BLS PP. SVO. [1894] Pie AeA eee. aeel en eee 
Brassey (Lorp). Papers and Addresses. Naval and 
Maritime, from 1871-98; Mercantile Marine and 
Navigation from 1871-94; Work and Wages. 4 vols., ( ¥ 
SVG 1B D4 i. .00. i. eaesdcdcesssninenase Cae nat eC tear eee ete ea 
FERRARIS (CARLO I’.). Note statistiche sulle a 


9? 


delle Universita germaniche ed italiane. 17 pp., 8vo 

VGN OZ 1e, ABI a5 ike .tsiavivanees Micetener ete oer ae teen 
JEANS (J. SrernEeN). Trusts, Pools, and Corners bei 

affecting Commerce and Industry. viii + 190 pp., + Purchased 

cc) ee cn er sf 
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(d) Authors, &c.— Contd. 

Joun (Dr. V.). Geschichte der Statistik, Ein) 
quellenmissiges Handbuch fiir den akademischen | 
Gebrauch wie fiir den Selbstunterricht. Hrster Teil. > Purchased 
Von dem Ursprung der Statistik bis auf Let 
(1835). xv + 376 pp., 8vo. Stuttgart, 1884 ............ J 

JURASCHEK (Dr. FRANZ von). Uebersichten der Welt- PHA nthor 
wirtschaft. Jahrgang 1885-89. Lief 13. 12mo. Hee rae 

Kimr (A. N.).  Indtegts-og Formuesforhold i Norge. 
(Répartition des Revenus et des Fortunes en Norvége.) 


39 


OC OW mer PiStIA aL SO2 Wi... cc spiisiiccssnwnceweolovoessaceees 
Koérést (Joser). Mass und Gesetze der ehelichen The katt 
Praenpoerkeini 0 pp., Sv... Wien, 1894............:c6 \  Seege gs 
Levy (J. H.)— 


Kconomics of Labour Remuneration. 16 pp., 8vo. 1894} 
Outcome of Individualism. 8rd Edition, revised and 
SMAPS eV Os LS O4 rio... eupenessccesscsoecoseees 
Mayr (Dr. Grore von). Statistik und Gesellschafts-° 
lehre. Bandi, Theoretische Statistik. vili +- 202 pp., 


2? 


8ro. Freiburg, FM eae ecko co5 taco seats da0sap inne Soentios- 
Murnatt (Micwarn G.). The Progress of the World. Wethake 1 
Fe pois ctescadecensconqnsensdecdeorecesaneeees eee a 


Pace and GwyrHer (Messrs.). Chart of Money and) 
Discount Rates in London during 1894. Chart of | 
Prices and Rates in London during 1894. (Bar + The Firm 
Silver, India Council Bills, Rupee Paper.) Export of | 
Bullion and Specie to the East, 1885-94. Sheets ........ J 
Ricarpo (Davip). The first six chapters of the 
Principles of Political Economy and Taxation, 1817. | Messrs. Macmillan 
(Economic Classics, edited by W. J. ae xl + and Co. 
118 pp., sm. 8vo. ee 
Rothwell (Richard P.)\— 
The Mineral Industry, its Statistics, Technology, and } 
Trade in the United States and other Countries. | 
Vols. i and ii, for 1892 and 1893. 8vo. New York, 
. The Author 


Universal Bimetallism and an International Monetary | 
Clearine tlouse. Svo.. New-York, 1893°; ......0.......4. J 
Scorr (BENJAMIN J.). Colonial Government Securities. AS AnRe Clicks he 
ee AAO SOS. 8... cuiisae- sosnesedernnedornaes doo: i Se ket aia. 
Snaw (W. A.). History of Currency, 1252 to 1894.) 
Being an Account of the Gold and Silver Monies and 
- Monetary Standards of Europe and America, together 
with an Examination of the effects of Currency and > Purenased 
Exchange Phenomena on Commercial and National 
Progress and Well-being. xxx + 431 pp., diagrams, 
ANN eo 0) fe. a2 cccacesvacseccseasscevanovsansceinoss Sy 
Smita (ApaM). Select Chapters and Passages from si | 








Messrs. Macmillan 


: : Be ny 7 1 litec 
Wealth of Nations, 1776. (Economic Classics, edited aridi Oo: 


by W. J. Ashley.) xii + 285 pp., sm. 8vo. 1895 
Spryers (T. G.). The Labour Question. An Epitome 
of the Evidence and the Report of the Royal Com- > Purchased 
mission on Labour. 248 pp.,sm. 8vo. 1894. ............ 
STANTON (A. G.). (Tea. “A Paper read before Society 
EUS mE er D., OVO. 1895) oii cdccscecsesesessss gece Eau 
Taytor (R. W. Cooxkr- a The Factory System and the : 
Factory Acts. viii + 184 pp.,sm. 8vo. 1894. ............ } Es 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 
Vacuer (Lton). Le Homestead aux Etats-Unis. xi+ 
286 pp.,:SV0O.9 MPAs, LSQOS ire t-oncssthosiecssosuses toor set seneg eae The Author 
Willich’s Tithe Commutation Tables. Annual Supple- 
ment for ascertaining at sight the Tithe Rent Charge 


payable for 1895... By H. Bence-Jones. 9 pp., 8vo. { . P 
LSOB -acccesepi Saket miei deostisahis o> Holniabeiys. jos edCual ee ee em 

Wotrr (Henry W.). Co-operative Production. 20 pp., 
Sv02 BOB ise Wicked seta clesisadess ais. Mis iieevdhcae See 2 


Wriauat (R. 8.) and (H.) Hopnovss. Outline of Local 
Government and Local Taxation in England ‘and Wales 
(excluding London). Second Edition. xxi + 152 pp., 
BVO. LSO4G o v.circessesscessoquakcnsseeoonesteesedebeqacttansces tea eae 


Purchased 


(e) Societies, &c. (British) .* 
Anthropological Institute Journal. Vol. xxiv, No. tt The Leatieae 
Heb., 1895. Plates ic..sciissereccseoneese suse cvanssderseaci atecemennemenaa 0 ee 
British Association— 
Report of 64th meeting, held at Oxford in August, 
1894.° Plates, BO. 5....c.:.is:.0.scccestecsenenenseeelvonipee sa eam 
Index to Reports and Transactions from 1861 to 1890 
inclusive.  Sv0. TLBIS 2 aiiascsen,sarsasusorrstie ie meee 
British Economic Association— 
Economic Journal: “Dees, L840 oeccccccsysser0e neon 7 
Tableau CGeconomique. By Francois Quesnay. First 
printed in 1758, and now reproduced in facsimile 
for the Association. vili + xii + 6 pp., 4to. 1894 
Economic Review. Vol.v, No.1. 8vo.- 1895 ................ The Publishers 
British South Africa Company— 
Report on Company’s proceedings and condition of } 
Territories within sphere of its operations, 1892-94. | 
ALO. <seveesoodubpaeeentnise stdestonessdelsauhtct ae cMaquasacnee ston ee tea eam r Ernest Clarke, Esq. 
Directors’ Report and Accounts, 31st March, 1894, | 
Mar, dito. 89S 22h. cclcsoccesetre tock eaten re rp retain bi 
Co-operative Wholesale Societies, Limited, England and ) 
Scotland. Annuals for 1893, 1894, and 1895. 3 vols., } Purchased 
Chaerams, &e.5:8V0. viesdecssss.csstenee tence oe eametceta eee 
Fabian Society. What to read. (Fabian Tract No. 29.) 
A list of books for social reformers. Second edition, + The Society 
revised. PSy0.. 1893 he eccoecsaee a eee eee eee 
Howard Association. Report. October, 1894, and 


i The Association 


\ Purchased 


The Association 


The Association 


ISAT CUS nce gehtssurtazsspeauaas Oe -ohtes rede ramet rese eae ane eee 
Taperel Talat "Soonst | Ot 
Institute of Actuaries. Journal. Vol. xxxi, Parts 5 and 6 
BSED casseacesesshatsens asebveetecesss cosee tiene Mee Rtnh ta siete mena ch 
Institute of Bankers. Journal. (Current numbers) ........ a 
Iron and Steel Institute. Journal. Vol. xlvi, No. 2, 1894. 
Plates, &e. Also Brief Index of Papers contained in fe 
the Journal, 1869-940 .o...c i cnrecaeeae supe cbes cae tes eee eee anne 
London Chamber of Commerce Journal. (Current | The Chamber of 
numbers) .......... eTentvssas choied sy seco snare egs CeMaBOet econ esstaeer tht een Commerce 


* Foreign and Colonial Societies will be found under the various Countries 
or Possessions to which they belong. 
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SS SS ee 
(e) Societies, &c. (British)—Contd. 
London Hospital. General Statement of number of 
Patients under treatment during 1894. Sheet ............ 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society. Memoirs 
and Proceedings. Fourth series. Vol. viii, No. 4, + The Society 





} The Hospital 


and vol. ix, No. 1, 1893-95. Plates, 8vo.  ...........cece 
Middlesex Hospital. Reports of the Medical and The Hosnital 
Surgical Registrars and Pathologist for 1893. 8vo..... aha se ae 


‘National Liberal Club. Political Economy Circle. 


Transactions. Vol.i. Edited by J. H. Levy. 8vo. fame Editor 
aa ere Sy eke sc codes wsal Jesh veseoadeceoncdeansencens 
Peabody Donation Fund. Thirtieth Annual Report of] ci Nees errata 
TSS S SS ON Gul a RS a rac has Shp es 
Royal Agricultural Society. Journal. ‘Third series. 
Se aA EO anc. c 2h onenncdionssnt-geanne-cingdeveronassvacenedte } ie corcly 


Royal Asiatic Society. Journal for Jan., 1895... y, 
Royal College of Physicians of London. ‘List of Fellows, ris Collec 
Be EDN PORT eon. 22005. Sacto nase veces sicicevblarssntesasones a ee 
Royal Colonial Institute. Catalogue of the Library. . 
PIE enc erlcdueenracsson'sostbeesedipevonnagioskarces sas i The Tostitate 
Royal Geographical Society. Geographical Journal. Rous 
(Current numbers) ok a eee See Miter ans } Phetociery 


Royal Jrish Academy. Proceedings. Vol. iii, No. 3. 1894 The Academy 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society. Medico- Chirurgi- MieeSeeior 

cal Transactions. Vol. lxxvii. Plates, 8vo. 1894. bl, or orery 
Royal Meteorological Society— 


Meteorological Record for the quarter ending 30th 
Me econ codec evn nascoscedeacsiniedotvesesotowesisecess R. H. Hooker, Esq. 
Quarterly Journal. Vol. xx, No. 93. Jan., 1895........ 
Royal Society. Proceedings. (Current numbers) ............ The Society 
Royal United Service Institution. Journal. a Me Tnetituti 
ie Institution 
BRT PN er ciee eee 2d iy. ce- np soverdeieccvencundstsnrenss 
Sanitary Institute. Journal of the Institute. Vol. xv, The Institut 
i Menorca cee re vgn cette ce onssonserscsvronsvvasetapess i ee ee 
Society of Arts. Journal. (Current numbers) ............ The Society 
Statistical Society of London. Proceedings. Vols. iand } Diceneeed 
ee Nel 1) Tivol, Sy0- 1.1834-38 .....c.cccciesase Lb 


Surveyors’ Institution. Transactions. (Current numbers) The Institution 


(f) Periodicals, &c. (British).* 


MRE AGN 8 GG cacccasecacoacensevaceasips inci: ae Current numbers| The Editor 
REEMA ETA A Oeics tek. reone-easdssoanorscszaegsesee +5 bs 
reicore Magazines, PN ,...0.ctewssccsscessssosee = ee 
British Trade Journal, The - ..................0. . a 
Building Societies and Land eae 

panies’ Gazette, The <...i:.sccoeoee a 2 
ROE NSE CIAIIG We ccivts ocsues evovesnespnesseeees : 5 $5 
RRR Sela ba cecvsvstedecsccvsenswstves ‘ ye 
Commercial World, the I eT - 5 
IIMA Ree 2 aise be secyovadsasedsvn ss Oo tesp vce * i 


remrrmmrenenngas bere) gt ee gt ts 
* Foreign and Colonial Periodicals will be found under the various Countries 
or Colonies in which they are issued. 
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IX.—PERIODICAL RETURNS. 


[ Mar. : 


REGISTRATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. I—ENGLAND AND WALES. 
MARRIAGES—To 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1894, 
BIRTHS ann DEATHS—To 3lst DrecEMBER, 1894. 


A.—Serial Table of Marriaczs, Birtus, and Dratus, returned in the 
Yeurs 1894-88, and in the QuaRTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1894-88 :—Numobers. 



















































































RESTS cae ses. 94, 93. 92. ‘Ol 90. "39; 88. 
Marriages No.| — | 218,689| 227,135] 226,526] 223,028] 213,865 | 203,821 
Births........ , | $89,242] 914,542] 897,957] 914,157] 869,937] 885,944! 879,868 
Deaths .... ,, | 498,515| 569,958 | 559,684 | 587,925 | 562,248 | 518,353] 510,971 

QUARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1894-88. 
(I.) MARRIAGES :— Numbers. 
Qrs. ended 94, 93. 92. 91, 90. 89, ’88. 
last day of a its 2 
March........No.| 47,683 | 40,243 | 42,835 | 49,203 | 40,905 | 41,006 | 40,276 
ane er tr. » | 53,443 | 58,928 | 59,958 | 52,678 | 59,180 | 55,741 | 51,684 
September ,, | 60,001 | 58,539 | 58,264 | 58,651 | 57,143 | 53,820 | 51,603 
December _,, = 60,979 | 66,078 | 65,994 | 65,800 | 638,298 | 60,258 
(II.) Brrrus :—Numbers. 
Qrs. ended 94, 93. 92, 91. 90. 89. 88. 
last day of - ———— | —_—_—— (oe 
March........ No.| 228,808 | 231,133 | 219,999 | 229,133 | 225,640 | 220,296 | 223,766 
June wis, ,, | 220,861 | 235,334 | 232,329 | 239,480 | 220,060 | 227,641 | 224,112 
September ,, | 215,868 | 229,376 | 228,771 | 224,580 | 220,769 | 220,341 | 214,651 
December ,, | 223,705 | 218,699 | 216,858 | 220,964 | 203,468 | 217,666 | 217,339 
(IIT.) Deatus :—Numbers. 
Qrs. ended 94, 93, 92. 91. 90. 89. 88, 
last day of |-——— eset Sera . eee 
Mareh........ No. | 147,992 | 144,291 | 182,614 | 157,987 | 165,318 | 139,344 | 149,976 
JUNE 4.0.5... », | 118,612 | 133,064 | 132,080 | 171,842 |.128,625 | 124,434 | 124,918: 
September ,, | 107,503 | 143,555 | 116,008 | 116,690 | 122,515 | 122,362 | 107,881 
December ,, | 124,408 | 149,048 | 128,982 | 141,406 | 145,790 | 132,213 | 128,196 
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Annual Rates of Marriaces, Birtus, and Dxarus, per 1,000 PERSONS 
Livine in the Years 1894-88, and in the QUARTERS of those Years. 


Calendar Years, 1894-88 :—General Ratios. 
































































































































































































































Me: 
YHARS cee Dagens sp —208s—~|—99--|—91,- | 90. -}- 789. | 788. 
Estmtd. PopIn. | 
of England 
and Wales . 
in thousands 30,061, — | 29,731, | 29,405, | 29,083, | 28,764, | 28,448, | 28,136, 
in middle of 
each Year.... 
te artnet preeao | 147 || 16-4 | 15-6 | 155° | 15-0 |-14°4 
Barthes cck.... 29°6 | 31°6| 30°8 | 30°5 | 31-4 | 30-2 | 31:1 | 31-2 
Deaths... 166 | 19°2 | 19°2-+ 190 | 20:2 | 19:5 | 182 | 181 
QuARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1884-88. 
(1.) Persons Marnrirep :—Latio per t,coo. 
Mei | Bg 
Qrs. ended eee siggy «93: on oor he OG, © |, So) | 88, 
lastaday, Of6 4s Bi 4 a = = ie 
SMarchis.....£..0.. 12°9 oe Li: £7 13°7 Te5 Tia | 11°5 
Tiheteee ke. 143 | 155 | 15°9 | 164:| 145 | 165 | 157 | 147 
September ........ Pomme co ilo-O 41 15°7 | 16°O* | -15°8°1 I5*0 | 14°6 
December... eh a a3 | 16-ee F178 | 18-0; |. 18:2 | 17-7 | 17-0 
* (I.) Brrrus:—Ratio per t,oco. 
Me: 
Qrs. ended 4. |g hee 93, yeaa tree 90;, 14789.. 01. 8S: 
last day of £ 3 a - = 
{ESC ie enaee, Sate 30°9 a SS as. 30°0 32°0 31°8 314 31°9 
Nua ES Siete ae oe 29°5 Sarat iol 7Z SE7 33°0 30°7 32°1 31°9 
“September ........ 28°5 | 31°3 | 30°6 30°9 30°6 30°5 30°7 30°3 
December ........ 29°5 Bolg) .29°2 29°3 30°1 28°1 30°4: 30°6 
(III.) Dratus:—Latio per 1,coc. 
Qrs. ended 94, ia ‘os be9ai) | 0°91. 'Q0n raga) +88, 
last day of A; a 2 ~ = - 
MM areh stccceckes: 20°0 Bioze 1 O:7 24°9 22°0 23°3 (eRe 21°4: 
Tune.....sesese relies Peeere’s 18-0180) 23-7) ) 17-9" 1° 17:5 | .17°8 
September ....... 14°2 ayes) 19'S TZ 15°9 16°9 5 ree 3 15°2 
December ....... 16°4 19'0 | 19°9 17°4 19°3 20°1 18°4 18°1 


Ee 
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B.—Special Town Table:—Porutation ; Brrtu-Rate and Deatu-RatE in each 
Quarter of 1894, in Tuirty-TurEE Large Towns. 


Annual Rate to 1,000 Living during the Thirteen Weeks ending 























Estimated 
Population in § 
Cities and Boroughs. the Middle | 8lst March. 80th June. 29th September. | 29th December. 
4 (ist Quarter.) 2nd Quarter.) (8rd Quarter.) (4th Quarter.) — 
of the ae le 
Year 1894. Lo piine: Deaths. | Births. | Deaths.| Births.| Deaths. | Births. | Deaths. 
Thirty-three towns |10,458,442 | 32°0 | 21°o | 80°4 | 17°4 | 29°8 | 16°4 | 30°7 | 17°7 
MOWAT eae ttvtesse: 4,349,166 | 31°4 | 2172 | 29°5 | 17°4 | 29°3 | 15°9 | 302) 166 
Wrest, Gianin 2:2.28 238,184 | 86°3 | 18°8 | 32°7 | 15°5 | 31°5 | 14°79 | Soda | 1575 
Croydon Gite. sess: 111,921 | 26°6 | 16:1 | 23°7 | 1175 | 24°20 a2 ez ees 
BVTPOTOM Mt seseneheoans 118,715 | 25°3 |.18°8 | 26°0 | 13°6 | 25°] | 95 °G eze oe 
Portsmouth. :..acises 170,973 | 29°2 | 16°4 | 25°5 | 12°3 | 28-4" [org aay ae 
BP IVI OU Lan atsarec sean 87,9311 30°7 | 28°1. | 27°7 | 15°6 | 29°O | tase ee 
STISLOLSA titra. 226,578 | 81'1>| 22° |-27°0 | 16°t | 27-9 113g ee 
CETUS cceayebenstemactt 148,890 | 36°0 | 19°3 | 33°9 | 1671 | 33°6 | 13°9 | 38°9 | 15°6 
PWV UISED cece sates: 95399 | 33°38 | 18°9 | 8071 | 15°6 | 382°8 | 14°5 | 382°S | 1972 
Wolverhampton .... 85,036 | 34°] | 22°9 | 85°3 | 22°5 | 33°C 18-7 ie ee 
Birmingham ............ 492,301 | 83°3 | 22°4 | 31°5 | 19°4 | 29°7 1) 15 Ten oe ae 
Norwitht spans 106,645 | 81°6 | 25°9 | 30°83 | 16°5 | 27°5 [18h [ey Baga gee 
Leicester ...1.....;.0.-+- 189,136 | 82°0 | 16°8 | 3l°l | 13° | 29°38 | aaa eee 
Nottingham ............ 223,584. | 29°7 | r9"3 |-29°2 | 18°21 27°04) Tez 26 Gaia 
Derby incre sce tcodiessaet 98,796 | 29°9 | 16°9 | 29°9 | 12°9 | 28°5 | 13°4 | 29°0 | 1675 
Birkenhead ............ 105,627 | 82°8 | 22°3 | 80°9 | 18*= | 32°Po}9 16:0) ) 20 Oana 
Liverpoolinatn..ser. 507,230 | 37°0 | 25°9 | 35°8 | 22°7 | 34°4 | 24°3 F348 | 2275 
Bolton *.. aii sous 118,303 | 33‘l | 20°9 | 32°O | 1922 | 20°38 jay Oy oe eee 
Manchester ...........1 £20,211 | 32°4 | 23°1t | 32°7 | 19°6 | 32-0 | 1828 | 30°38 jo2oe 
Saliord seccesscs cee 205,828 | 35°6 | 23°5 | 34°4 | 21°6 | 32°7 | 19°7 | 34°4 | 197% 
Ola Tie eke eaten cekie 138,746 | 28°0 | 20°2 |-25'8 | 17°97 li 27°32 Soe eee 
Burnleyoen tee 96,478 | 31°5 | 21°8 |:30°8 | 17°7 | SLT | 14°39 eee Omer 
Black Wen y vats cwtastse 125,797 | 80°6 | 18°9 |:28°5 | 16°9 | 26'S | 16°30h 2a Oa ae 
AP CSLOUR rast covsivoheskeh 111,425 | 34°5 | 21°5 | 30°8 |-17°4 | SIX ae22 oot see 
Huddersfield. ........ 98,511 | 22°4 | 18-0 | 181) rst | LO ais ae oe 
LAD Yel Keg oe ea 2,861 | 24°4 | 17°6 | 24°4 | 16°8 | 22°9 | 14°91 | 209 17 ae 
US MACLLOT OL pesca: 223,985 | 27°21 18°5 ]'27°1 | 15°8 | 26°O ire pie ee 
Deedse. tethwe. sth cdesbas, 388,761 | '33'°5 | 18% 1°32:9 | 16°4 | S0:O UG sees 
plates aiKal (als th sre canner 338,316 | 84°2 | 19°2 |°31°5'| 16°3. | 32+) 17 Seo ee 
SLULLL, eeeetereeaen ats eee 212,679 | 82°3 | 20°2 | 84°5 | 16°12 | 20°38 | 1a"Gaisam eas 
Sunderland. ............ 136,101. |. 87°0 | 20°2 | 35°7-| 18°o |. 32°7 | 215 [oo 20h 23 eee 
Gateshead................ 93,372 | 35°5 | 18°97 | 33°5 | 16°74 3291 | tae eGo eo 
Newcastle ............0... 201,947 | 30°3 | 18°7 | 31°7 | 18°5 | 31°3 | 16°7 | 80°7 | 1972 








* Including deaths of Londoners in the metropolitan workhouses, hospitals, and 
lunatic asyiums situated outside Registration London, but excluding deaths of persons 
not belonging to London occurring in Highgate Small-Pox Hospital, in the London Fever 
Hospital, and in the Metropolitan Asylum Board hospitals within Registration London. 


. 
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O.—Divisional Table:—Manrriaces in the Year ending 30th September ; and Brrrus 


and Dratus in the Year ending 31st December, 1894, as Registered Quarterly, 



















































































L i D 4 5) 6 7 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ending 
DIVISIONS. abe punpneraced 
a. in POPULATION, 31st 31st both Tune 30th 
| (England and Wales.) Statute Acres. 1891. December, | March, ”| Septemher, 
eS 1893. 1894. a 1894. 
| a No. No. No. No. No. 
Enewp. & Watss....Totals| 37,239,351 29,002,525 60,909 | 47,683 | 53,443 | 60,001 
| 7 MEICON cccccivecesscccceese 74,692 4,211,743 10,173 AIS 8,149 | 10,744. 
| t . South-Eastern ........ 3,991,604 2,867,538 6.122 3,978 4774 5,318 
i. South Midland........ 3,238,579 1,863,469 35515 2,370 2,799 3,473 
Meaty, Wastern ...............000 3,136,62 1,575,311 3,485 2,052 2,208 2,798 
| v. South-Western........ 4,997,695 1,908,998 3,641 2,809 3.903 3,214 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,964,632 3,250,007 6,996 5,295 5,836 6,634 
‘yu. North Midland........ 3,535,223 1,806,415 R027 2,984 3,528 3,562 
vitt. North-Western........ 1,951,126 4,660,594 9,146 8,321 9,490 | 10,470 
See Yorkshire ................ 3,726,829 3,218,882 6,556 5,746 6,056 6,681 
mex. Northern ................ 3,528,621 1,863,163 3,622 3,278 3 82 3,489 
| XI. Monmthsh. & Wales 5,093,728 1,776,405 4,026 3,075 3,549 3,623 
is 8 9 10 1 2 13 14 1s 16 
wy Brrvus in each Quarter of 1894 ending] Dearns in each Quarter of 1894 ending 
IS wS, it ere eee ce AR) 
— Bier eesiin vet) Sts ICY Ons MAN ITToo abee Uist 
bd (England and Wales.) Raval Septem- | Decem- Septem- | Decem- 
Le arch. June. ee ine March. June. ey. her. 
Ee J Nom INO: ¢ No. Noes No. of No. No. Z No. 
Enetp. & Watss.... Totals 228,808 |220,861 |215,868 |223,705 |147,992 |118,612 {107,503 | 124,408 
4. London ........ pada soto 34,058 | 32,007 | 31,791 | 32,697 22,448 | 18,329 | 16,860 | 17,625 
tr. South-Eastern ........ 20,039 | 18,584 | 19,104 |19,175 | 13,311 | 9,572 | 9,123 | 10,552 
fr. South Midland........ 13,728 |13,274 | 12,871 | 18,106 | 9,067 | 6,424 | 5,890 6,717 
Bev Hastern .................... 12,434 | 11,898 | 11,545 |12,202 | 8,134 | 5,996] 5,429 5,949 
| Vv. South-Western........ te202,|-12,516 | 12,521 | 12,262 | 11,020 | 7,578 | 5,867 7,281 
vi. West Midland ........ 26,528 | 25,595 | 24,284 | 25,849 } 17,104 | 13,410 | 11,538 | 13,976 
‘vit. North Midland........ 14,508 | 14,294 | 13,466 {14,401 | 8,663 | 6,910 | 6,212 7,483 
Mitr. North-Western......... 38,079 | 36,943 | 36,161 | 37,722 | 24,449 | 21,3846 | 19,971 | 22,833 
six. Yorkshire ................ 25,318 |. 24,903 | 23,860 | 25,499 | 15,303 {18,087 | 12,253 | 14,665 
x. Northern. ................ 15,878 | 16,241 | 15,786 |16,220 | 8,838 | 8,065 | 7,527 9,078 
XI. Monmthsh. & Wales | 15,026 | 14,606 14,479 | 14,572 | 9,655 | 7,895 | 6,833 8,249 
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D.—General Meteorological Table, 


{Abstracted from the particulars supplied to the 






































Temperature of Elastic Weight 
Force of Vapour 
i f Cubie root 
i cs tae RNa 5 Po} Air— 0 i 
Air, Kivaporation.f{/ Dew Point. Daily Range. Vapour. of Airs 
1894. Water rs Ts mae 
Months. Diff. | Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. Beane Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from from from from 
Aver- | Aver- : Aver: fy7.,, Aver- . Aver- frny. i ; Ayer- . | “Ayer= 
Mean. age of | age of Mean. ace of Mean. ageal Mean: age of Thames] Mean. age of Mean. age of 
123 53 53 53 58 53 53 
Years. | Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. 
° ° as © o ° ° ° In. qn. Grs. Gr. 
Janse 38°2:|/ +1%5 0:0} 36°3 | —0°5f 33-7 | —1°0] 9:3 | =—0°25 5 ae ‘ly3 | —-007 | 2°3 | —O°l 
ebeaee 41°5 | 42°7 |. 42:1 | 39°3 | +1°79 36°38 | +1°7] 11°4/ 40°37... °218-}-+:O11] 2°5 | +01 
Mar. ...| 44°4 | +3°3 | 42:9 | 41°3 | +13] 38°] | +2°4118°0 |} 43°27... "230 | +°018 | 2°7 | +0°2 























Means...| 41°4 | 42°35 | +1°7 139-0 | 40°99 36-2 /41°0] 12°9| 41-1] ... | -214 | 4-007] 2-5 | 40-1], 








IMayeedens 50°38 | —2°3 | —2°4 | 46°) | —2°4 9 42-4 | —2°67 19°3 | —1°2 *271 | —028 J 3°l | —0°3 
June .,./ 58°6 | +0°3 | —0°4] 54°6 | 0°0 J 51°] | +0°49 19°4 | —1°7 


*37d | +°004 § 4°2 0-0 


























Means...| 53°38 | +1°0 | +0°4 | 49°5 | +0°49 45°7 | +0°4] 19°5 | —0°5 








April ...] 51-0 | +4°9 | 44:1] 47-4 +3°7 | 43-6 +3°4]19°9 | 414]... E +033 | 3-1 | +0-2} 


°310.| +:003 | 3°5 | 0-0) 





























































































































July... 62°0 | +0°3 0°0 | 55°0 | +0°4) 54°5 | +0°5719°3 | —1°6] *425 | +:009 | 4°7 0°0 
Aug. ...| 59°6 | —1°3 | —1°8 | 56°7 | —0°64 54°] | +01] 15°6 | —4°3] *419 | +°002 F 4°7 0:0 
Sept. ...| 54°] | —2°5 | —3°0 | 51°8 | —2°2] 49°6 | —1°5] 14°7 | —3°6 | *356 | —°022 | 4°0 | —0°3 
Means...| 58°6 | —1°2 | —1°6 | 55:5 | —0°8] 52-7 | —0°3] 16°5 | —3°2 400 | —'004 } 4°5 | —O71 
Oct. 2 ccs 50°2 | +0°7 | +0°5 | 48°4 | +0°7]) 46°3 | +0°797 10°9 | —3°7] 315 |+:008 | 3°6 | —0°2 
Nov. ...| 46°9 | +4°4 | +3°44 45°0 | +3°5] 42°9 | +3°39 11°0 | —O°4 276 | +7030.) 3°71 |\+-0°2 
Dec. 42°2 | +3°2 | +£2°6 | 40°4 | 42°27 88:2 | 4+2°07 91 | —0°3 231 | 42018 7 297 | 01 
Means...| 46°4 | +2°8 | +2°2 | 44°6 | 43°19 42° | 42°09 10° | —1°5 274 | +:018 | 3°1 0°0 





Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies 





(Compiled from observations 
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for the Year ended 31st December, 1894. 


Registrar-General by JAMES GLArsHER, Esq., F.R.S., &e.] 


































































































































































































Degree Reading Weight Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of Bae Rain. peat a 
Humidity. Bavonetert Cubic Voot Hori- | Number of Nights 
of Air. zontal it was Low- | High- 189 
Se 1 Move: est est 804. 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. Be- Read-| Read-| Months. 
from from from from | ™eM! | At or jtreen re ing | ing 
x < : ove 
Mean. Aver Mean. Aver- Mean. Aver Amnt. Aver-} of the below} 80° at 
age of age of age of age of : 
53 63 53 79 | Air. | 300, | and Night Night. 
Years. Years. Years. Years. | 40°, 
In. Grs.| Grs. | In. Jn. Miles. | fo) 
87 0 oe 702 — 064) 553 | — 14 3°09 |41:24] 380 Loma is 40°2 | January 
85 0 1 29°879! +°079} 552) — 1§1°59 /40-08] 423 11 | 13 18 °5 5°9 | Feb. 
78 | — 3 ]29°S05} +°053] 548 | — 2] 0°72 |—0°81 oL8 11 20 23°7 } 38°38 | March 
TT: Sum Sum | Mean 7 Sum | Sum a ve Highst 
83 | — 1 729°795| + °023] 551 | — 197 5°40 |4+0°46] 3875 37 46 45°9 | Means 
ay a ae ee ee ee ee — 6 | 29°702|—-047— 5389 | — 44 Ll-4d |—0:27]9 228 5 19 25°8 | 43°1 | April 
—O19F 540 0 | 1°52 |—0°53 3827 9) 24 26°0 | 50°S | May 
+:°028} 532 07 2°04 ee 08} 273 0) 3 35°8 | 50°9 | June 
anit bsuia Mean ‘Sum iSam ae Lowest|Highst 
— O13} 587} — 1 | 5°00 |—0°72 276 i 46 25°8 | 50°9 | Means 
> 
76 0 929 °724. | — 068f 527 | — 1] 3°26 |+0687 254 0) oo | a [aslo 0 dl | 41°2 | 56° | July 
83 + 6 $29°759; —-022] 530 | + 1] 3°03 {+0657 266 0 | 5 25 | 34°1 | 56°2 | August 
84, + 3 $29°959)+°148f 539 | +°6 91°25 |—1:08F 221 1 12 17 | 27:1 | 55-2 | Sept. 
et i Sum | Sum | Mean | Sum j Sum | Sum [Lowest] Hiehst 
81 + 3 $29°812}+°O019f 5382 | + 297754 |4+0°25] 247 1 15 76 | 27°1 | 56°2 | Means 
87 — 2 729°743| +°0327 5410 0 | 3°99 {41:20 Q 10 ¢ 97°5 | 54°0 | October 
4 (87 — 4 729°808}+:065] 545 | — 3 | 3°00 |+0°66 0 91 30°38 | 49-3) | Nov. 
87 | — 2929-849) +°054) 551 | — 241°95 |—0°01 3 5 20 26°) | 47°3 | Dec. 
; : Sum | Sum Mean Sum | Sum | Sum [fLowest/| Higehst 
87 — 3 729°800} + °050f 545 |] — 2 | 8°94 14+1°85 276 7 5] 384 | 26°0 | 54°0 | Means 
below the average, and that the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 


i“ 
made at Greenwich.) 
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E.—Comparative Table of Coxsous, Provisions, Coan and PAUPERISM in each 
QUARTER of 1892-93-94. 


a EEE TS 
































Average Prices of PAUPERISM. 
Meat per Pound at ; p 
Pliner WHEAT the M CRI: Meat Market Quarterly Avena 
ayyve Per (by the Carcase), Coan | the Number of Pauper 
Gent. Discount per gate es: a 
Quarters Beth ie tne (Seaborne) Relieved on the 
ending | CONSOLS ae a , Beef. Muiton. inthe |Last Day of each Wee 
° | (for Money) phe a 2 London 
of England : { 
eae Ree 7, : In- | Sec- | Virst] In- | Sec- | Virst Market . 
ool, Stock. be nelane. and ferior| ond ai| ferior| ond | Quai per Ton. | tpg Outed 
Wales. {| Qual-| Qual- Qual Qual-| Qual-} ~"*" me CQ0rs ea 
ity. | ity. | ity. ] ity. | ity. | ity. : 
1892 pe pee ae £ s. d. | d. | d. | a. | Gd. | cp eee. 
Mar. 31} 95 14.10} 3°12 33. 8 | 48 | 6: | 74 1 6 198 Seo ee 190,747 | 505,02 
June30| 96 16 8) 2°18 30 11 | 48 | 6} | 62 | 6 | 78 | 88 1 17 2 | 174,015) 494,28 
Sept.30| 96 18 10) . 2°00 29 3 148 | 6 | 73 | 53 | 73 | 82] 17 7 | 169,149) 471,05 
Pecsslh 97 480-7). 2°79 i. el aa | 7215 6g | 8 16 7 | 186,627| 478,98 
1893 f 
Mar.31| 98 6 5 2°64 25 7 13%)6 | 68] 5k | 7 | 88] 15 10 | 196,497) 514,19 
June30| 9816 2| 3°00 | 26 2 |4%|6 | 6% | 52 | 68 | 78] 13° 8 | 178,968) gorge 
Sept.30| 98 4 2| 3°56 26 4 | 4% 4 | 72 | 58 74 |. 33 | 38 5 181,514 | 488,94 
Dece3ly 98 32° 7) 2°02 27 214 3 | 92] 5h | 74 | 88 | 27 — | 201,803) S1igge 
1894 
Mar.31| 99 5 4| 2°46 25. 1 1 32'| 52 | 6S bel Vasant ae 207,768 | 526,11 
June 30/100 12 2) 2°00 24 4 | 3% | 53 | 62] 521 78 | 83 | 15 6 | 188,709) sorte 
Sept/30|101 19 7| 2°00 2211 | 38|6 | 65 | 53 | 72 | 88 | 15 3 | 184,733) 496,22 
Dec. 31)102 8 7 2°00 19 2 | 32 | 52 | 68 | 5% | 8 | os | 15 7 | 201,695| 504,86 
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F.—Special Average Death-Rate Table: —ANNUAL Rate of Mortauiry per 
1,000 % Town and Country Districts of ENetanp in each Quarter of the 
Years 1892-94. 
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Populati Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 
Area nites in each Quarter of the Years 
in Statute Estimated i oo 
in the middle ending Mean 
Acres. Z 1894.) a4 1893. | 1892: 
Town Districts. of 1894. 84-93. x 
The 100 Towns, together ) a ae, 
ith os : vig varies Marech..| 20°0 2 28 20°4 24:6 
upd - IStricts 1ree - ° . . . 
fourths of the population \ 4,222 O51 | 2 OL June . 16°2 19°5 18°7 18°5 
of which, as onset pe ae 20,252,085 Sept. 14°9 18°6 | 20°6 | 16°6 
in 1891, resided within , : ; 
tile horudaries of Urban Dec. ....) 17°1 | 20°2 | 20°9 | 18°3 
Sanitary Districts* ...... a 
Year ..:.| 17°14) 2012) 20s ow 
Year 15°6 | 19°S) Je Migaal est 
Country DisTRICTS. : 
All the aa ee | March ..| 19°8 | 20°47 | 18°4 | 25°5 
ration Sub-Districts of J . . . . 
alae une .,..| 15°0 | 29°6 |’ 16°44 aie 
England, and, Wales 33,095,834] 9,808,712 2, i one 
not coming Ww De the ? ? ’ ? Sept iseeaee Ao 14°9 16°5 13°9 
Te eee ne) 2 , Dec. ....| 15°0 | 17° | 18°2 | 15°8 





ee 


* For the years prior to 1894 the figures relate to the 33 great Towns; 67 other 
large Town districts (represented approximately by Registration Districts or Sub- 
Districts); and all other Registration Sub-Districts, three-fourths of the population of 
which, as enumerated in 1881, resided within the boundaries of Urban Sanitary 
Districts existing in 1886. 
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.. No. II.—SCOTLAND, 


BIRTHS, DEATHS, anp MARRIAGES, 1x tun Yrar 


ENDED 3lst DEcEMBER, 1894. 


lL—Serial Table :—Number of Birtus, Dearus, and Marriages in Scotland, and 
their Proportion to the Population estimated to the Middle of euch Year, during 
each Quwr ter of the Years 1894-90 inclusive. 





































































































1894. 1893. 1892. 1891. 1890. 
Number. age Number. eet Number. nee Number. Rie Number. rane? 
lst Quarter— 
Births ........ 30,779 | 3°03 131,351 | 3“11° 180,311 2°99 $31,563 | 3°17 [30,124 | 2°96 
Deatlis........} 20,181 | 1°93 | 21,009 | 2°08 | 22,462 | 2°23 22,471 | 2°26 | 28,816 | 2:29 
Marriages ..| 6,391 | 0°63 | 6,315 | 0°62 | 7,257 O72 | 6,992 0770, | 6,687: | 6°66 
Mean Tem- 39°92 39>] 36°-3 39°-9 40°] 
perature 
2nd Quarter— | 
Bath scree: 31,685 | 3°08 33,195 | 3°28 133,395 | 3°31 131,789 | 3°09 
Deaths........ 17,510 | 1°70 18,623 | 1°84 | 20,804 | 2°07 19,607 | 1°91 
Marriages ..| 7,189 | 0°69 7,168 | 0°71 7,206 | 0:72 | 7,079 | 0°69 
a tom: 48°-6 48°°4, 47°90 49°-5 
perature 
3rd Quarter— ; | 
Births ........ 380,015 | 2°89 |31,287 | 3°03 130,424 | 2°97 130,738 | 3°02 130,300 | 2 9 
Bm eathis........ 15,001 | 1°44 $18,688 | 1°81 115,622 1°53 {16,809 | 1°65 116,668 | 1°60 
| Marriages ..) 6,480 | o-62 | 6,675 | 0°65 | 6,684 | 0°65 | 6,560 | 0°64 | 6,480 | 0°6 
Mean Tem- » et cr ae aS 
perature i 54°°9 56°°3 53°°5 55-7 55 *4, 
{th Quarter— 
Births ......., 31,861 | 3°06 {30,599 | 2°97 131,081 | 3°03 130,269 2°97 4 20.317. (| 2282 
P Deathis........ 18,420 | 1°77 | 20.406 | 1°98 {18,861 1°84 [23,464 | 2°30 [19,387 | 1°87 
) Marriages ..). 7,551 | o-73 | 7,141 0769 | 7,528 | 0°74 | 7,231 | 0°71 | 7,195 | 0°69 
Mean Tem- 430 42°°3 39°°6 41°°9 41°5 
perature 
Vear— Wepermenen nea 
Population.| 4,124,691 4.09 35959 4,063,451 4,033,180 4561035132 
Pear his’ ane: 124,337! 3°01 |127,040| 3°10 |125,011 3°08 $125,965 | 3°12 1121,530] 3:04 
mDeaths.‘...... WM ateg2 1)79,641| 196 75,568 1°86 | 83,548 78,978 | 1°97 
Marriages ..| 27,561] 0°67 | 27,090] 0°66 | 28.637 0°70 | 27,949.) 0°69 | 27,441 | o°€g 


eee ze 5 
LET SE ae NS EE ST SS NEA SPR Eo EV SSE 
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II.—Special Averuge Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland 


and in the Town and Country Districts for each Quarter of the Year ending 


31st December, 1894, and their Proportion to the Population; also the Number 


of Illegitimate Births, and their Proportion to the Total Dirtis. 





Registration 
Groups 
of Districts. 








lst Quarter— 
ScorTLanD 


Principal towns .... 


Large i, 
Small . 


Mainland rural .. 


Insular . 


2nd Quarter— 
ScorLanD 


Principal towns .. 


Large * 
Small i, 


Mainland rural . 


Insular ‘; 


3rd Quarter— 
SCOTLAND 


Principal towns .... 


Large As 
Small rf 


Mainland rural .... 


Insular & 


4th Quarter— 
ScoTLanpD 


Principal towns .... 


Large ry 
Small 5 


Mainland rural .... 


Insular FF 


ereereee 


eeeceere 


aeceeesce 


errs eecevere 
























































Total Births. Illegitimate Births. Deaths. Marriages. 
Annual Per Cent. Annual Annual 
Number.| Rate per | Number.| of Total | Number.| Rate per | Number.| Rate per 
Cent. Births. Cent. Cent. 
...{ 80,776 3°03 2,400 7°8 20,181 1°98 6,391 0°63 
12,880 | 3°17 957.) age 8,467 | 2°08 3,167 0°78 
4,278 | 3°26 261 671 25024 Woetaes 888 0°68 
6,680 | 3°09 460 6°9 4,091 1°89 1,235 0°57 
6,248 2°69 683 10°9 4,381 1°89 958 O'"“41 
690 rR 39 ey) 620 aos 143 07474 
_..|31,685.| 3°08 . |-2,207 |) 7 emma aaa 7,139 | 0°69 
| 13,3844 one 891 OF 7,658 3,010 0°85 
4,356 328 233 R°3 2,201 872 0°66 
6,927 a7 462 6°77 3,619 1,345 0°62 
6,407 | 2°73 579 9°0 3,549 1,350 O° 58am 
651 2°%O 42 6°65 62 0°20. 
....{ 80,015 2°89 2,232 7a 15,901 6,480 o'64—5 
12,425 | 2°99 895 a2 3,499 0°84 
4,218 | 3°14 250 59 928 0°69 
6,540 2°96 468 gh 1,137 O52 
6,100 2°5 581 9°5 867 O° 3% 
Celie 2188 38 ie 49 | 0°16 
31,861 3°06 2,219 PO 18,420 7,001 O73 
13,434 eed 941 7°O 3,472 0°83 
4,421 3°29 258 5°8 871 0°65 
6,961 3 At 442 6°3 1,490 0°67 am 
6,326 250% 549 8°7 1,567 0°66 — 
119 Vee 29 4'0 151 0°48 











Population of Scotland. 



































i ee | 


Population. 


By Census of 1891 




















Scotland. ae Large Towns. . pd 
mdedanenees 4,025,647 | 1,583,566 | 509,952 | 851,611 
Estimated to the eae 43124,691 | 1,650,267 | 532,355 | 875,877 


of 1894: 


eeoerecorere 











Mainland Tnsular 
Rural. Rural. 
954,566 {125,952 

941,649 | 124,548 


er TT 
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IiL.—Divisional Table :—MarriacEs, Birtus, and Deatus Registered ‘n 
the Year ended 31st December, 1894. 






































. (Compiled from the Registrar-General’s Quarterly Returns.) 
nN 2 3 4 5 6 
DIVISIONS. ARKA POPULATION, 
i Marriages.| Births. D ; 
(Scotland) in 1891. wriages irths eathis 
Statute Acres. (Persone) 
No. No. No. No. 
BOOTLAND lick. MOIS 1G.020,3-77 | 4,025,049, | 29,560 2) 12453 37-5b 2151 12 
Pee NGLEMOET “.lfvecdcn sss. 25261,622 118,237 482 2,454 | 1,776 
11. North-Western........ 457395876 164,262 410 3,946 | 2,753 
111. North-Eastern ........ 2,429,594 433,199 2,922 12,888 6,870 
Iv. East Midland ........ 2,799,492 €30,098 3,984 17,503) |ro,831 
v. West Midland ........ 2,693,176 313,749 1,688 9,463 | 5,395 
VI. South-Western........ 1,462,397 |1,5638,097 | 12,169 | 55,702 | 30,003 
vit. South-Eastern ........ 1,192,524 599,213 4,511 | 17,437 | 10,094 
REECE METT oc5.<.0neiveecin 2,069,696 208,792 1,092 4,944 | 3,390 





No. HI.—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of Marriaces, in the Year ended 30th September, 1894; and 
of Brrtus and DEatus, in the Year ended 31st December, 1894. 


(Compiled from the Quarterly Returns of the respective Registrars-General.) 





[000’s omitted.] 








Per 
1,000 of 
CouNTRIES. Area Popu- | Marriages.| CE 
in lation, Popu- 
Statute 1691. lation. 
Acres. (Persons.) 
F Encland a No. No. Ratio. 
: n an an 
ngend 3 Peet TN sa} ee 222,106 | 77 
Beotland i508... 19,639,| 4,026,] 27,151 | 6°47 
Treisneay gh... Borgen) 4,705,) 21,240.) 478 
GREAT BRITAIN Pek, 
ia Teese \ 49,201, | 37,734, 1 270,497 | 7:2 














Per Per 
1,000 of 1,C00 of 
Births. Deaths. 

Popu- Popu- 
lation. lation. 

No. Ratio. No. Ratio 
889,242 | 30°7 1498515 | 17°2 
L24387 | 4p'ontt (L112. 17°F 
105,285 | 22° 83,513 | 17°7 
1,118,864) 29°7 653,140 ERA 








LL A 2 SS IS AS SRO BE I 


VOR wuVillas PART... 


Pr 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1894-98-92.—Distribution of Exports* from United Kingdon 


according to their 
Imports at Port of Entry, 


Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver) 
Imported from, and Exported to, 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. 





I.—FoREIGN COUNTRIES. 
Northern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, | 
Norway, Denmark and Iceland 
Central Europe; viz.,Germany, Holland, 
and Belgium 
Western Europe; viz., France, it Span f 


Pere ed 


Pocercverccescccerevocesevesncessereresseers 


(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) 
Southern Kurope ‘ V1Z., Italy, Austrian em- \ 
pire, Greece, Roumania, Bulgaria, & Malta 
Levant; viz. Turkey, Asiatic and 
European (including Cyprus), and Egypt 
Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, ee 
Algeria and Morocco 
Western Afrvica...cccccccccccccsceceeeeecseneeseeeeneren 
Kastern Africa; with African Ports m| 


eee eee eeeserere 





Peer memes eres se eses see esse eee®e 


Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 
and Kooria Mooria Islands...........:eeeeeee 
Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Jaya, Philip- | 
pines; other Islands f 
South Sea Islands 
China and Japan, including Hong Kong 
United States of America 


Mexico and Central America 
Foreign West Indies, Hayti, &c. 


South America (Northern) ,NewGranada, \ 


Venezuela, and Ecuador 
* (Pacific), Peru, eer 
Chili, and Patagonia .... 
., (Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, } 
and Argentine Republic 


Whale Fisheries; Grnind., Davis’ sins 


eee eee eesererseecereeseseeeree 


Cod eccerecvesrcresresraseoeseresseseeerseres 


Cee eee reresenrereeererees 
ene newer reer sewer eee eee eee 


eo eeeereeerereseoees 


Southn. Whale Fishery, Falkland Islands, 
and French Possessions in North America 


Total—Foreign Countries 


TI.—BritTisH POssESsIONS. 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore 
Austral. Cols.—N. So. W., Victoria & Qucensld. 
So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., 
N. Zealand, & Fiji Islands } 
British North America 
» W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana& Honduras 
Cape and Natal 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 
Mauritius 
Channel Islands 


oeecreesores 


eeeeececeees 
” 39 
cover evel serereecsevessccveveccoeres 
E Scoinidlbiebinkis s'sislebiciere vicioe & «sivinivle.e\.c\sisie s'ejejeie &.e1v(e8,0 


eisoeine © 00 ,6.a.n ede vee .e a 0100101561040 0.600.600 COS OS VFE¥ C9000 ee sna ys 


Total—British POSSESSIONS... 


General Total 


ee cereeeeree 


Declared Real Value ; 


1894. 
Imports Exports 
from to 

£ £ 
44,885, | 14,382, 
71,752, | 34,383, 
56,633, | 20,050, 
10,005, | 10,181, 
14,156, | 10,518, 
13595 4) dye 

394, | 891, 

835, | 1,120, 
2,464, | 2,949, 

78, 108, 
5,149, | 9,999, 
89,903, | 18,807, 
1,520; 2,210, 

381, | 1,797, 
919, 1,910; 
4,732; 2,763, | 
10,380, | 18,544, 
198, 42, 
315,759, |146,846, 
36,383, | 32,609, 
19,872, | 10,520, 
12,004, | 5,563, 
12,960, | 6,329, 
3,032, | 3,072, 
4,989, | 8,865, 
1,975, | 4,717, 
2a4, 275, 
1,220, 898, 
2,659, | 69,348, 
408,418, |216,794, 














[000’s omitted.] 





and the Declared Real Value (Hu-duty) 0 
and therefore including Freight and Importer's Profit. 








404,688, |218,095, 


* ¢.¢., British and Irish produce and manufactures. 
























1893. 1892. 
Imports Exports Imports | Exports 
from to from to 
39,498, | 18,367, | 345971, 12,548 
42,065, | 34,076, | 71,562,| 33,36! 
56,823, | 19,909, | 58,305, 21,89: 
10,391, | 9,195, | 9,477, 9,89 
13,824, | 9,184, | 16,448, 9,38 
eee re 868, 1,429,| 1,06 

406, 858, 417,| 1,0 
614, | 1,182, 844,| (93 
3,822, | 3,144, | 4,166, 3,16 

70, 79, 68, 6} 
6,833, | 9,921, | 5,232, 10,56 
91,784, | 23,958, |108,186, 26,54 
137823 1,847, 1,543,| 2,12 

255, 2,032, 175;| ~ Spam 
gst Hepes 842, 1,7é 
5,197, | 8,176, | 51445.) 45 
9,604, | 14,809, 8,342,| 14,8: 
2325 34, 122, 
314,452, (149,711, 32715045 15539 
38,008, | 31,433, | 39,327,| 30,9 
18,638, | 9,518, | 19,159, 13,0 
11,237, | 5,566, | 11,384] 6,1 
13,344, | 7,201, | 14,566, @ 
2,823, | 3,354, | 351345] 32 
5,559, 8,084, 5,463, Rs 
2,163;°| 022, 1,788,| dye 
2.50; 305, 230,| ae 
1,2205 781, | 1,169,) ae 
90,236, 68,384, 96,220, 71)! 
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Trade of United Kingdom, for the Years 1893-89.— Declared Value of the Total 


Exports of Foreign and Colonial Produce and Manufactures to each foreign 
Country and British Possession. 


a 
Merchandise Exported [000’s omitted.] 
to the following Foreign Countries, &c. 





















tOo Le 







1890. | 1889. 





I.—Forerian CounrTRIEs, 



























































































; £ £ £ £ 
Northern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, 5,648, | 4,897, 5,660, 
orway, Denmark, & Iceland ..0..0...00........ 
Central Europe; viz., Germany, Holland 24,724, | 22.564, 25,735, 
Beeline tthe Ny 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain 7,723, | 8,940, 8,879, 
(with Gibraltar and Pamaries) co.cc cds. 
Southern Europe; viz., Italy, Austrian | 
Empire, Greece, Ionian Islands, and Malta f 1802, 1,158, nat8; 
Levant; viz., Turkey Roumania, Syria ~ ~ 
and Palestine, and Egypt igiteree tod epee ee i oy ee cals 
Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis, 129, 145, fet 
Algeria, and Morocco vieeesecesceosocccce... 
Meer Aiicgle, Se 86, 106, 149, 
Eastern Africa; with African Ports on 
Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, — — 
and Kooria Mooria Islands .......0.............. 
Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, J ava, Philip- 54, 88, 
Prove, Ouner ISlNOE soc. 
ee en Folands i ecciacccteasscc a = — 
China, including Hong Kong and Japan ... 523, 448 473, 524, 
United States of AMEeTiICA oecccecccsccccc... 14,865, | 13,522, | 14,272, | 13,585, 
Mexico and Central America .................... 197, 321 157, 157, 
F oreign West Indies and a ytrt erases 1,316, 1,024., 1,055, 963, 
South America (Northern), New Granada, 134, 116, 92, 99, 
Venezuela and Ecuador 
(Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, 
¢ Chili, ‘and Patagonia .... AEE eo: vite ee 
(Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, CA. rs 
‘ and Argentine Conte t Hite owe ae (ee: 
Other countries (unenumerated) ........eceessesese, 81, 181, 184, 145, 
Total—Foreign Countries... 58,391, | 54,920 57,986, | 59,525, 
II.—Bririsn Possrsstons. 
British India, Ceylon, and BINZAPOLE |s..4055s..sc00.. 1,540, 
Austral. Cols.—New South Wales and Vic- 
toria, So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., and N. 2,742, 
See 
>on bgt hh a ee 1,286, 
388, 
Ra Soe’ iy oe 802, 
79, 
ees, sosesaseciuleeiecs..: 29, 
ee eee BENS See oases Liscccsocke: 209, 
ORM ora lah escatecosbas 57, 
T1382, 






odeRonvncke 2 6,172, | 6,959, 






meh enone ns 64,563, 
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IMPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—For the Years 1894-93-92-91-90.— Declared 
Real Value (Ex-duty), at Port of Entry (and therefore including Freight and 
Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandise Imported 


into the United Kingdom. 


(000’s omitted.) 





Forricn ARTICLES IMPORTED. 1894. 1893 1892. 1891. 1890 
Es ae aa aes eects 
£ £& £ £ £ 
Raw Matts.-Zextile,&c. Cotton, Raw 32,944, | 30,685, | 37,888, | 46,081, | 42,757, 
OO] seen ee eee 26,611, | 26,823, | 28,451, | 29,729, | 28,586, 
Silk" Alsace: 15,084, | 14,064, | 18,867, | 145148, | 14,032, 
Plax hie 2,526;|. 82,018, | 4 2,f435 2,772, | 2,856, 
Hemp and Jute 6,514, | 5,788, | 6,354, | 7,339, | 7,868, 
Indigo z..a 1,149, | 1,889, | 1,857, | 1,043, | 1,521, 
84,728, | 80,767, | 90,160, |101,112, 97,620, 
. Various. Hides ........es000 2,230, | 2.181, | 2,083, | 2,437, | 2,514, 
Oils eee 2,906, 2,708, 2,539, | 2,639, | 2,468, 
Metals «in. 17,087, | 18,939, | 19.320, | 21,123, | 23,711, 
Tallow .2.ceeer 2,345, | 2,162, | 1,748, | 1,772; 71,729, 
Timber. 17,147, | 15,887, | 17,152, | 14,924, 17,127, 
41,715, | 41,372, | 42,844, | 42,895, | 47,5495 
+ 4 Agreltl, Quand iin... 144, 95, 189, LS9} OAL G7; 
Seedstt... 24 4,125, | 7,020,| 7,044, | 7,554, | 6,872, 
——_ | ———_ 
7,269, Paes 75233; 7,693, 73:9395 
TROPICAL, &C., PRODUCE. Tea orss.-ceecerssreoere 9,840, | 10,125, | 10,047, | 10,733, | 9,998, 
Coffee and Chic...| 3,593, | 4,049, 3,990, | 3,495, | 4,058, 
Sugar & Molasses} 19,375; 22,239,.| 19,949, | 20,030, | 18,261, 
TObRCGO Getter ae Lae 3,049, 3,538, 3,424, 3,543, 
Rice .vcsee aes 1,979, | 2,140, |. 2,789, | 2,799, | 2,549, 
Fruits 2370 9,269)<) 06014, a UiglAaee 7,007, | 6,723; 
‘Wines \..23.eee "5jO20, 5,302, 6,020, 5,985, 5,891, 
Spirits (eee: 2,139, | 1,899, | 2,187, | 2,277, | 2,128, 
52,718, 555317; 55,668, 55,750, | 53,151; 
OOD Sent ccrshroutieetse Grain and Meal.| 48,224, | 51,180, | 58,738, | 62,022, | 53,045, 
Provisions ©... 53,898, | 53,270, | 52,232, | 48,146, | 51,198, 
102,122, |104,4£0, |110,965, \110,168, 104,243, 
Remainder of Enumerated Articles 73,126, | 69,639, | 7155 74,4l a7 2300 fy) eee 
ToraL ENUMERATED IMPORTS .... 1361,678, |358,558, |378:444, |389,705, 376,119, 
Add for UNENUMERATED Imports (say) | 46,828, | 46,130, | 45,350 | 45,736) 44,767; 
TomAL FMPORTS’ \..s1: sce. cereererrtere 408,506, 404,688, |423,794) 435,441, 420,886, 
























































% Silk,’ inclusive of manufactured silk, 


~ 66 








not made up.” 
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EXPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—For the Years 1894-93-92-91-90.— Declared 
Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles of Britisu and Irisn Produce 
and Manufactures Exported from the United Kingdom. 





BritisH Propucek, &c., ExporveD. 


Manrrs.—Textile. 


Sewed. 


+P 


Merats, &c. 


Ceramic Manufcts. 


Indigenous Mnfrs. 
and Products. 


Various Manufcts. 


1894. 

AS gaa 
Cotton Manufactures..| 57,297, 
an ACR a ees Bees 9,289, 
Woollen Manufactures} 14,036, 

RY. UTR tees sabe >< O70. 
* Silk Mannufactures........| 1,222, 
a AEH 0a, ann area 201, 
Linen Manufactures ....} 4,50, 
+ ROW ese ries. 938, 
| 93,614, 
PRPPSE OL voctectaritjescteecneens 4a Won, 
Haberdy. and Mlinry. | 1,242, 
55373; 
oe ae waren ge akt.s),..007| 1,838, 
IVA AITITIET Yo ise. 5 ep2e tea, s000 14,265, 
TCS > 2 ag ane 165931, 
Copper and Brass........ ED t 
beddrand’ Tin o).:...... OR, 
Coals and Culm ........ T7305 
55:933> 
Earthenwareand Glass! 2,475, 
deewand Ale.....c.52...01 1,464, 
181 0s eee Oe 98, 
PRPaB Gece rence. stes: 40, 
OP atrileseren weer ncn: aon 
SN (USC So ee ee 604, 
POR iMae tek aes. Shee... 13363, 
3,900, 
Books, Printed ............ Too), 
ORCNNGUITS os cayion.dadeso00s0: 7 de We 
Leather Manufactures | 3,126, 
RSet son asian cg vnenens 622% 
Plate and Watches .. Fel: 
BPMULONELY 62.0540 c0s2uinb.-: 798, 
6,498, 


Remainder of Enumerated Articles 
Unenumerated Articles 


[000’s omitted.] 











eecsoees 


TAP ere eee men seerreonnereereeene 





























1893 1892. 1891. 
£ £ £ 
54.699, | 56,266, | 60,230, 
9,055, | 9,698, | 11,177, 
16,404, | 17,907, | 18,447, 
6,027, | 5,276, | 5,046, 
515.4 1,655, | 1,745, 

S83) 92.323, 516, 
4,775, | 5,166,.| 5,032, 
1,005, 890, 899, 
93;863,,| 975,176, |103,092, 
ADOOgs ee 45470 (2 D151; 
A926) (14758, | 2,000, 
65752, | 6,605, | 7,151, 
POAT | 62,195 |) 2,528, 
13,917, | 13,887, | 15,818, 
20,593, | 21,766, | 26,877, 
3,480, | 4,218, | 4,845, 
PISO he 5S. 174, 
14,375,e| 16,81], | 18,895, 
555571, | 60,130, | 69,637, 
PY RIG 2,942, | 93,021; 
15500, | 1,652, |) 1,695, 

86, 82, 124, 

44,, 45, 47, 

353, 344, 314, 

504, 539, 596, 
13196.) 1;367,, |-1,296, 
3,692, | 4,029, | 4,072, 
1,262, | 1,290, | 1,389, 

521, 533, 592, 
3,392, | 38,758, | 4,229, 

644, 586, 571, 

301, 322, 391, 

816, 865, 916, 
6,936, | 75354, | 8,088, 
35,528, | 35,358, | 37,656, 
14,002, | 13,483, | 14,418, 








218,095, (227,077, |247,235, 
| | 





1890. 


£ 
62,079,. 
12,352,. 
20,422, 
4,089, 
2,230,. 
478... 
5,716, 
866, 


108,232, 


5,036, 
2.113, 


7,149, 


2,765, 
16,413, 
31,582,. 

5,058,. 

1,315,. 
19,020, 


76,153, 


3,113, 


BST, 
138, 
48, 
262, 
653, 
1,250, 





1,325, 
647, 
4,279, 
535, 
404, 
968, 


8,158, 
42,354, 
14,156, 





263,543) 
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SHIPPING.—(United Kingdom.)—Account of Tonnage of Vessels Entered and 
Cleared with Cargoes, from and to Various Countries, during the Years ended 


December, 1894-93-92 





Countries from 
svhence Entered and 
to 
which Cleared, 














ForEIGN COUNTRIES. 
Northern ports ... 


Russia 
Southern 


bP) 


Pee eee rer eeeee cee eeeressrenees 


eee rere renee eer eneeeereneee 


Norway 
Denmark 
‘Germany 
Holland 
- Belgium 
rairce. pants Sait Deca 
‘Spain 
Portugal 
Italy 


Austrian territories 


Cee remem eee e eee eeesesarereseeee 
Cee eee ee eee renner seeeseseseees 
Tere E CeCe cere reer eee eee 


Terre rere rere ee eee ee ee ee eee) 


‘Turkey 

‘Roumania 

Egypt 

United States of America.... 
Mexico, Foreign West 
Indies, and Central 
America .,/chanosenten 


Brazil 


POOR e ee eee eee eee eres sereeesesesoesenes 


eee eee error eeeeeeeereseeeeeese 
Smee emer eee e eee eseeeeerens 


oer re ee eee eee ee eee ee eee re 


COP a Hee e eee ere rer reese eaeerereees 


eee eee eee eee ee eee ee errr rer ere ee ee 


Argentine Republic ............ 
China 


CAO e me meme eee eee reese eeesee- 


Total, Foreign Countries 


BRITISH PossEsstons. 


North American Colonies .... 
East Indies, including 
Ceylon, Singapore, and 
Mauritius 
Australia and New Zealand 
West Indies Mie iia. en-sccepe 
Channel Islands.................... 
Other possessions .. 


Cormeen eeeeereeenees 


eee ed 


Total, British Possessions 
Toran ForvIGN CouNTRIES 
AND BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


Twelve Months f{ 1894........ 
ended Ob eae 
December, OD sertras 


Total British and Foreign. 





Entered. 








Tons. 
1,756,436 
1,310,531 
1,688,383 
1,211,365 

345,058 
2,014,221 
2,185,165 
1,697,728 
2,287,432 
2,773,225 

143,105 

204,146 

93,179 

147,597 

261,118 

418,375 

412,965 
5,522,133 





72,396! 


156,207 
65,156 
227,628 
717,755 
131,708 
648,434 
26,491,441 





1,449,626 
1,346,966 


849,872 
118,974 
384,571 
499,676 
4,649,685 








31,141,126 





1894. 


Cleared. 








Tons. 


1,451,504 
214,770 
1,416,269 
944,554 
1,143,685 
3,618,54C 
2,003,657 
1,521,236 
3,872,900 
1,381,314 
436,161 
2,090,027 
181,194 
184,180) 
461,053 
218,543 


946,792)|° 


3,849,392) 
364,832 


915,006 

72,961 
STIS IO9 
689,351 


85,594 
£,223,169 








30,292,265 


765,424 





1,948,197 


821,296 





246,269 
313,402 
1,410,879 





5,505,467 


3597775732 





1893. 


Intered. 





Tons. 
1,463,306 
850,572 
1,587,617 
1,200,254 
347,838 
1,793,327 
2,069,284 
1,571,819 
2,205,266 
2,604,824 
131,863 
228,034 
66,904 
134,847 
290,88] 





364,843 
5,305,023 


60,302 





152,925 

83,921 
215,903 
477,466 


664,517 


24,444,899 


1,485,661 
1,196,488 


773,150 

96,797 
358,108 
440,633 


4,350,837 








28,795,736 


430,286 


143,077]. 


Cleared. 








‘Tons. 
1,344,850 

187,017 
1, 267,122 

866,265 
1,082,987 


1,876,389 
1,490 545 
3,760,985 
1,344,780 

386,912 
2,303,148 


386,871 
20758123 


3,608,863 
343,752 


794,566 
86,596 
Bet I 
596,258 
34,027 
1,050,354 


27,863,648 








815,919 





1,787,192 


723,892 
253,583 
269,588 
1,238,629 








5,088,803 


ne eee 


325952451 


3,481,511) 


181,863) 
116,586) 


830,476! 





1892. 


Entered. 


Tons. 
1,380,682 
508,025 
1,628,177 
1,283,800 
354,183 
1,948,003 
2,017,965 
1,466,255 
2,231,548 
2,533,505 
129,090 
228,994 
43,290 
120,508 
318,875 
260,962 
435,922 
6,109,057 


50,576 


135,102 

55,205 
259,206 
447,556 
125,887 
775,362 








1,592,250 





1,376,070 


772,887 
103,034 


407,244. 


430,649 


——— — ———_| —-- 








24,847,735) 





Cleared. 


Tons. 
1,165,695 
180,556 
1,305,803 
881,267 
1,074,116 
354-64,223 
1,951,566 
1,487,994 
35986,037 
1,382,630 
42 1,351 
2,276,135 
157,688 
148,057 
3545741 
184,346 
9335350 
35937828 


(3995203 


839,743 
62,896. 
326,12 
623,185 
37,262 
1,004,365 


28,581,158 
£06,539 
1,922,644 


831,733 
274,351 
280,127 


1,247,273 





4,682,134] 5,362,667 





ee 


29,529,869) 33,943,825 


nena 
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Shipping ; Bullion. 


GOLD anv SILVER BULLION anp SPECIE. —(United Kingdom.) 
—-Declared [teal Value of, ImporteD AND ExporTED for the Years 














































1894-93-92. 
[000’s omitted.] 
1894. 1893. 1892. 
Countries. 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from— £ E3) £ & £ £ 
AMBER Alia. pric ik... r. 4,853, E30, 10,400, ree, | 3,157, 29 3 
S. America, Brazil, ‘ - 
Mexico,W. Indies | 1592, | 1.739, ] 2514, | 1,871, | 2,370, | 2,001, 
United States ............ 3,247, | 7,247, | 4,282, | 7,268, |. 1,050, | ‘5,303, 
9,692, |~ 9,125, | 10,453, 1294, 6,577, | 7.5775 
ee asco Holland ees 1,008, 733) 1,691, 1,387, L111; 1,336, 
erman olland, 
Hole ian auweden 1,448, 491, | 1,716, 761, 506, 1,296, 
Portugal, Spain, 
and Gibraltar aor 941, aes 1,390, 7% 2,264, r18, 
Malta and Egypt........ 1,084, 30, | 1,082, 33, 580, 12, 
China, with Hong : F | 
West Coast of Africa 160, 86, 158, 22, 207, | 38, 
All other Countries ....| 10,818, 469, | 6,722, 346, | 7,448, | 218, 
Totals Imported ..... 27,581, | 11,006, | 24,885, | 11,913, | 21,583, | 10,746, 
Exported to— : 
MPAIG Hie Bred. eeat ice nk .chess 6.471 786 % 3.819 | 
Germany, Holland, ee att ee hi my 
Belg. & Sweden 5,826, 88 I, 7,126, 887, 6,844, 402, 
Portugal, Spain, \ 
and Gibraltar rots 385, 24, 616, | 28 1,215, 879, 
12,682 1,406, | 8,528, | 1,288, | 11,878, | 1,432, 
B. India, China, 
Hong Kong and 434, | 10,041, DLs 639, 174, | 11,875, 
DUET Py, gitare neutron ot 
United States ............ 300, ae 5,917, ES 132, 18, 
South Africa ..... Rees 235, 109, — 47, on ai 
S. America, Brazil, , ee s i 
Mexico, W. Indies Vet 71033 es Be path Ba 
All other Countries .... 794, 4106, |- 3,362, 487,-] 1,188, 433% 
Totals Exported ...., 15,648, | 12,171, | 19,502, | 13,590, | 14,832, | 14,079, 
Excess of imports ....| 11,933, —. 5,333, — 6,751, — 
” exports a 1,165, ai 1,677, ia 35333; 
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BRITISH CORN.—G@azette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
Weekly for 1894. 












































hare Feet Onan) Weeks ended | Pete US 
on “ on ze 
Saturday. Whieat. | Barley. Oats. Saturday. Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
1894. SMT S. EO. ee. ae. 1894. S$. BEN SE SOARS: 
Jan. “Gaeeer 26s 4 | 28 10°) 17 3 SA ee 24 6.| 23 9 iag. 6 
See 26 412810118 =i\e ee 24 hg: Agee agi ey 
Sie 7AU Rares s i263. | 20.02" ta aL eee 24°50 o 19 7 
Stee fetes! 20. 1, | 29 Palio 5) 2D nee 24 Bee” Aly eee ae 
Melte sSu ks 25-9 |\28 11°18 Bee eee 24 toll A ae 
eel. oe. 28 3°) 28.68 19 aoc =n 24 4 WROD Nes owes 
ee 17 oe Ree 2410. 1128. 3h at oa 5. 1 See 24. 3 FekO Won gee a 
ee 24 5 | 28-148 4H ,, 25 Siha): asta anne anne 
March 8 ........ 24093 aed On) SES anae | Sept. 1 22, “GN ODA SG) ree oot 
spo IM oaks 24-3 27 {48.4 at 7 | 24d | eoume 
MEW Late 2h. 3 1°27 BB te. oe oe 20 6' 128 O41 asap 
as Eats ontos 24.4.) 26 Tigi Sts iS Ae ig 38. . aee¥o7 ghee 
ey Bee Fh Oc 275: <p) el Ben oot leans saan ae 13. 9'o| 230 (eiaaee 
‘a id Ry Gari Fate 6 | 26 viel Bae | Oct, 1G. cees 18 +2 | SB Vaiss 
pl tcas ae 24°74) 27 10 | 8 ey dS eee 17. & "2390S ios 
5 ed are 24°. 8 1.28 | G5) SES yea a CeO eee 17 6 “zoel iiaie ao 
REPO Beoverss a4) Lovie 20 Foe omems Pree bo re 17 9 W2oe, Seer 
Maye tD nak. 24 101526 COR TS a7 | IN OV. 40 ates 18 «.— | 23 } Sagres 
ae) Bake) 24 -9'| 24-411) | 1840 ae On 18 4 | 28 +413 9 
Ree eae 24 6 | 25 Sl yS) Soni ak faa 79, 1 | 2207 yerstame 
See ae 24 A 2h =O! TOTO Ne 5 cee 19 11 | 22° a ae 
wWBO. 2 ee: 23°07 223-4 Veh is oe Ih Dec, dunes 20. 9 22 >= ae 
pin nee) 9 nite 23. Sosa ph Li ep ormo MBL SRE «5 20. 4 } 21 10 (eae 
SFL Ortscey: 23 10.| 2411 | 18 Sa arial (ssset 20 10 | 21" Oa 
Sy Umer 23411 22 oe 0 ee eee 20 9 | 2. oe ee 
49 oO eetuaves 2) 210 20"Bo>) DLO ee, 9) AO sre 20. & 4d 20PL Qs aosaeG 








1895.] 


British Corn. 


BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
Summary of, for 1894, with those for 1898 added for Comparison. 





Average for 


Fourth quarter.... 


THE YEAR * 0:3 


Pere eeerescesceves 


Pe eee eee oeee recess eoeen: 


Pe Ce ooeoeoesoceeorosessees 


Ce eeeooeesserecessesensons 


POO DO ete raeeoesesesereeres 


PO eeraesessesocoesoroes 


Ce eeerereceeseceseccoe 


Soe eeererroreseces 


Poeveseeororescoos 


Per Imperial Quarter, 1894. 


Per Imperial Quarter, 1893. 
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_ BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32 (1844) 














[0,000’s omitted.] 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
IssuE DEPARTMENT. CoLLATERAL COLUMNS. 
Liabilities. Assets. Notes 
ae 2s —$—] a aanas ot Minimum Rates 
DATES. ; : of Discount 
a : ou Gold Coin Public. Hy: 
: (Wednesdays. overnment | ier ; 
Notas tesucd Debt. Securities. ae (Col. l minus | Bank of England. 
Bullion. col. 16.) 
£ £ £ £& p t' 
cent. 

Mins. 1894 Mins. Mins. Mins. (End of 1893) "5 q 
39,33 RA ee Ute deere 11,02 5,43 22,88 
40,25 Age a ae 11,02 5,43 23,80 
40,96 her ai. 11,02 5,43 94,51 
41,70 oS ae 11,02 543 95,25 
42,26 Pare l a, k 11,02 5,43 95,81 BY Sana 2s 
42,66 Wel raisers sacs 11,02 5,43 26,21 
43,12 ape. oats Wee een 2 A 11,02 5,43 26,67 
44,17 tae eae 11,02 5,78 27,37 21 Feb. ...... 2 
44,41 OR are 11,02 5,78 97,61 
44,73 Mere wT nite 11,02 5,78 97,93 
45,038 penal ds acerenees 11,02 5,78 28,23 
44,97 seen Gee raeoen 11,02 5,78 28,17 
45,18 be OS dee 11,02 5,78 28,38 
45,31 Aprilia. eee 11,02 5,78 28,51 
45,61 Bel ee 11,02 578 28,81 
45,77 BMS reacties 11,02 5,78 28,97 
46,20 Gab UR Diannecthe 11,02 5,78 29,40 
46,30 Mavi y2 Wer: ee 11,02 5,78 99,50 
46,67 Sit eg) ester 11,025 5,78 29,87 
47,46 Pedal serrata 11,02 5,78 30,66 
48,56 SoM LD nesewoae e 11,02 5,78 31,76 
50,41 sme OU) ween 11,02 5,78 33,61 
51,45 June 6 vcs 11,02 5,78 34,65 
52,19 Pre ni list. ae 11,02 5,78 35,39 
53,23 em ao ocaane 11,02 5,78 36,43 
53,66 re 11,02 5,78 36,86 
53,29 July Ay cet 11,02 5,78 36,49 
52,93 Fe BIDE detest: 11,02 5,78 36,13 
52,96 Va 18 Stee 11,02 5,78 36,16 
53,12 5 Sh eee 11,02 5,78 36,32 
52,73 es ele 11,02 5,78 35,93 
52.86 SC es a4 11,02 5,78 36,06 
53,24 Be hocrts. 3: 11,02 5,78 36,44 
53,98 3A. SIE ae 02 5,78 37,18 
54,31 Sec ee 11,02 5,78 37,51 
54,28 SCD Gsm OMce tesa s 11,02 5,78 37,48 
54,26 $0 Ue reres 11,02 5,78 37,46 
53,97 coo SS aaa 11,02 5,78 37,17 
53,15 Paes Aik. 11,02 5,78 36,35 
51,88 Ocean a 11,02 5,78 35,08 
51,15 UBS eee 11,02 5,78 34,35 
50,90 PPL likstcsevee: 11,02 5,78 34,10 
50,95 opt er earenioaG 11,02 5,78 34,15 
50,85 PROTO Ly eokecs tse 11,02 5,78 33,55 
49,37 NG igeliacetsct oe 11,02 5,78 32,57 
49,66 of eee 11,02 5,78 32,86 
49,16 NS eee Lite aaewe. 11,02 5,78 32,36 
49,15 PEO states ven 11,02 5,78 32,35 
48,57 WGC NeMO) rascseces 13,02 5,78 31,77 
48,13 Reels sent xeccs 11,02 5,78 31,33 
47,80 Sy nd iacenes ace 11,02 5,78 31,00 
47,06 Rome Udientc ate: 11,02 5,78 30,26 
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\ 
—WEEKLY RETURN. 
Sor Wednesday in each Week, during the Year 1894. 
- [0,000’s omitted.] 
8 ) 10 ll yu 13 14 15 16 17 15 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
SSS 
Liabilities. Assets. Totals 
II of 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. Securities. Reserve. Liabili- 
ties 
ital.) Rest. || Public. | Privat Govern-| 4 Notes, | Gold ana | 2nd 
Capital. est, ublic. | Private. peak lex: otes. | iver Coin, | Assets. 
£ £ £ £ & fe £ £ & 
Mins. | Mins. Mins. | Mins. Mins. | Mins. Mins Mlus. Mlns, 
14,55 3,24 6,24 31,15 10,39 29,38 13,58 1,97 55,32 
14,55 | 3,43 4,89 | 381,35 DL Gees 14,89 2,02 54,38 
14,55 3,44 5,33 30,43 10,76 | 25,21 15,93 2,03 53,93 
14,55 | 3,46 5,81 | 29,40 9,36 | 24,79 || 17,13 213 53,41 
14,55 | 3,45 || 6,30 | 29,46 S06tr 25,25) |) 17,58 2,21 53,95 
14,55 $51 4,28 27,34 9.03 ipsa 18,20 2,24, 52,88 
14,55 3,52 8,09 27,84 Se) 23,61 18,96 2,31 54,17 
14,55 | 3,53 9,50 | 27,87 8,94 | 24,08 |] 20,22 2,38 55,62 
14,55 | 3,67 || 10,14 | 29,47 8,94 | 26,53 || 20,10 9,42 57,99 
14,55 3,67 10,44 27,31 8,93 24,34 20,50 2,40 56,17 
14,55 | 3,67 || 10,39 | 28,16 8,93 | 24,48 || 21,00 2,32 56,93 
14,55 | 3,70 || 12,03 | 28,57 8,93 | 27,20 || 20,44 2,46 59,04 
14,55 | 3,71 || 12,80 | 29,19 8,93 | 28,34 || 20,70 9,41 60,38 
14,55 3,09 11,47 28,69 8,93 26,52 20,14. 2,38 57,97 
14,58 sei 8,37 29,12 9,38 22,9 20,58 2,41 55532 
14,55 | 3,11 8,20 | 28,55 9,38 | 21,84° || 20.91 2,43 54,56 
14,55 | 3,11 7,08 | 28,85 9,388 | 20,64 || 21.28 244 53,73 
14,55 | 3,08 7,01 | 29,52 9,46 | 21,64 |} 20,80 2,44 54,33 
14,55 3,09 7,04 29,33 9,73 20,79 VE 2,32 54,16 
14,55 3,09 ||’ 4,63 29,76 9,89 | 20,52 22,40 2,85 55,17 
14,55 8,09 8,57 30,39 9,89 20,56 23,80 2,49 56,75 
14,55 3,04 8,79 31,58 9,89 20, 30 25,49 2,44. 58,12 
14,55 3,05 8,71 82,53 9,89 20,25 26,48 2,41 59,03 
14,55 | 3,05 8,90 | 33,02 9,89 | 20,07 || 97.9 2.46 59,69 
14,55 38,05 9,21 34,40 10,07 20,46 28.4.0 2.45 61,38 
14,55 | 3,05 855 | 34,57 10,12 | 20,09 |] 2899 9,45 60,88 
14555 3,15 10,94. 34,94. 13,12 20637 26,89 2,41 63,76 
yj 14,55 3,24 4.51 ,|, 96,69 12597 19,96 26,88 2,08 62,19 
4 14,55 3,26 6,52 37,64 eae 20,09 26,94 . 2,35 62,15 
} 1455 | 3,26 6,20 | 88,13 12,67 | 20,co || 2731 2,34 62,32 
14,55 3,29 5,96 37,33 12,67 19,90 96,37 2,37 61,31 
14,55 3,80 5,75 37,59 12,67 19,76 26,62 2,33 61,3 
14,55 | 3,39 3,19 | 388,29 12,47 | 19,46 || 27,98 236 61,57 
14,55 8,40 5,94 38,65 12515 19,61 98,52 2,42 62,70 
14,55 3,34 5,51 38,92 11,85 | °19,29 28,93 2,38 62,44 
14,55 3,60 4,44 39,39 11,74 19,49 28,56 2,34 62,13 
14,55 | 3,60 4,03 | 39,95 11,54 | 19,63 || 28,73 2,40 62,30 
14,55 3,62 4,42 39,44 11,34 19,74 9871 2,40 2,20 
14,55 3,62 4,37 37,75 11,24 19,21 27,64 9,36 60,45 
14,55 3,62 4,34 36,44 12,24 19,01 25,51 2,38 59,14 
14,55 | 3,10 5,27 | 39,34 15,94 | 18,85 25,14 2,50 2,43 
14,55 | 3,10 5,22 | 39,48 15,87 | 18,94 || 25,12 2,55 62,48 
14,55 3,10 5,40 39,06 15,34 18,78 25 52 2,60 62,24. 
14,55 | 3,09 5,85 | 37,79 15,27 | 18,65 || 24,57 2,63 61,11 
14,55 | 8,10 8,39 | 37,01 15,30 | 18,47 || 28,86 9,59 60,22 
14,55 | 8,10 647 497,19 15,16 | 18,30 |} 24,22 2.69 60,37 
14,55 3,10 5,39 35,78 13,66 18,59 24,05 2,65 58,96 
14,55 3,08 5,60 35,18 13,46 18,36 24,13 2,61 58,56 
14,55 |. 3,15 |] 5,14 | 35,18 14,13 | 18,28 |] 23,32 2,42 58,15 
14,35 |. 8,16 || 5,00 | 34,93 13,99 | 18,44 || 22,96 2,41 57,79 
14,55 | 3,16 4,74 | 34,13 13,19 | 18,70 || 22,48 2,36 56,72 
14,55 | 3,17 4,27 | 82,82 12,79 | 18,48 || 21,39 2,28 54,94 
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Net Produce in QuartERS and YEARS ended 31st DEc., 1894-98-92-91. 


[000’s omitted.] 



























































QUARTERS, an Taos 1894. Corresponding Quarters. 
ended 31st Dec. Less. More. 1892.57 “SOL: 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Custonis.aiwinis teat 5,622,*| 5,518, — 104, 5,647,*| 5,497,* 
{Oo esieoke Ae ih i, EE 4,680,*| 7,200,* — 480, 7,350,*| 7,342, 
NCSI IS | reansshertatcern. 3,880,*| 3,160,* — 920, 3,480,* | 3,200,* 
Mi aXUS eee 26, 30, 5, -- 39, 25, 
Post Office ...,.,:....... 25430, gto iby —_ 60, 2,630, 2,560, 
Telegraph Service .... 615, 620, She ~ 615, 645, 
20,55 2a onl oes 10, 1,364, || 19,707, eto ou, 
Property Tax ..,....... 1,340, | 1,240, —. 100, 1,170, 1,110, 
21,892, | 20,438, 10, | 1,464, || 20,927, | 20,379, 
Crown Lands .......... 160, 160, — -— 160, 160, 
Interest on Advances 9, 109, 100, — 110, LiL, 
Miscellaneous.......... 3045 501, 114, — 582, 914, 
Totdis ia. 22,448, | 21,208, 224, 1,464, || 21,779, | 21,564, 
_——/- 
NET Incr. £1,240, 
YEARS, ae reas 1894. gle ee Years. 
ended 3ist Dec. tess. -| More. || 2892.--|° 1892. 
£ £ £ £ £ 3, 
Customs ieee. 20,050," | 19,508;* — .| 542, |/19,818,* | 19,587,* 
OX C196 tits, cee 25,980,* | 25,030,*: — 950, || 25,748,* | 24,710,* 
Stamps po. seee 13,972," |b2,100," — 1,242, || 14,090,* | 12,885,* 
PAXOS ) scale, 2,482, 2,433, — 49, 2,449, 2,420, 
Post’ Ofiice Sian... 110,570, | 10,470, — 100, || 10,300, | 10,0380, 
Telégraph Service ....h 2,570, | 2,510, —- 60, 2,495, 2,450, 
16,024, #1 12,081, — 2,943, || 74,900, | 72,082, 
Property Tax .....,.... 15,628, | 13,640, — 1,988, || 13,575, | 18,325, 
91,252, | 86,321, — 4,931, || 88,475, | 85,407, 
Crown Lands ....,..... 420, 430, 10, — 430, 430, 
Interest on Advances £34, 219, 85, — 220, 222, 
Miscellaneous.......... 2,197, «| 1,583, -= 614, 2,171; 2,893, 
Totals ...... 94,003, | 88,553, 95, | 5,545, || 91,296, | 88,952, 
NOMI i 





Net Incr. £5,450, 


* Hxclusive of transfers to local taxation account. 
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_ LONDON CLEARING; CIRCULATION, PRIVATE AND PROVINCIAL. 


London Clearing, and the Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation m 
GLAND and Waxes on Saturday in each Week during the Year 1894; and im 
Scornanp and IRELAND, at the Dates, as under. 


[0,000’s omitted.] 


. 





ENGLAND AND WALES. SCOTLAND. IRELAND. 














London: | 59 36 Joint Average 





Clearedin | Private} Stock | ToTaL.| . £5 TOTAL. £5 Tora. 
each Week | Banks. | Banks. for Four a Under ny Under 
on the (Hixed | (Fixed | (Fixed | Weeks a ee | (ixed £5. (Fixed 
preceding | Issues, | Jssues, | Issues, | ehidine upwards Issues, Jupwards Issues, 
Wednesday. | 2,32). | 2,00). | 4,32). 5 2,68). ; 6.35). 
ees ae £ £& |. 1893. £ £ & £ £ £ 


| Dec. 30...) 2,14 | 4,68 | 6,82 B7r. | 2,88 1 6,84 


156,33 77 1,18 T,90 

117,88 78 1,13 1,9t | 

123522 76 Vie 1,88 9 1894. 

121,95 75 1,10 1,85 [-dan, 27...) 1,95 4,27 6,22 3,64 2369 6,33 
135,93 74 1,09 T&S 

125,95 73 1,09 i) 

121-62) — 72 1,08 le eweed 

121,31 yA LOT 1.57 | Fel. 24...) 1,88 4,99 | 6,10 8,63 2.62 6,25 
m128,90 70 1,08 17S 

131,40 70 1,08 1,78 

109,00 aio 1,08 1,78 || , ; 

145,20 72 1,10 1,82 # Mar. 24...| 1,85 4,24, 6,09 3,63 257 6,20 
80,58 74 Toe be T,87 

148,92 77 1,16 1,93 

113,93 77 17 Pe 

152,55 76 ly 1,93 | April21...|' 1,90 4,39 6,29 3,77 2,61 6,38 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGES.—Quotations as under, Loxpox on Paris, Hamburg, 
and Caleutta;—and New York, Calcutta, and Hong Kong, on Lonpon, for 
1894. 
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T.—Cuances in AVERAGE WAGES. 
1. Object of the Paper. 
OF all the economic and social questions now to the front there is 
none on which such diverse views are held, or which is so much 
in need of settlement, as this: Who are benefiting most by the 
development of industry; those who obtain profits or interest, or 
those who receive wages ? 

The first step towards answering this, question is to find the 
actual changes in the total sum paid in wages and the average 
money wage, and also in the gross receipts of profits and interest, 
and the average income of the nation as a whole. 

The second step is to find the variations in the bess a 
power of money, both in the hands of Ses -earners and of the 
richer classes. 

The third step is to trace the improvement in conditions of 
work, hours of labour and environment, the development of 
freedom and responsibility, and to estimate the greater tension 
involved in modern conditions of trade, and the greater or less 
uncertainty of a regular return for effort, in their effect both on 
employés and entrepreneurs. 

To complete the task it is necessary to determine how these 
changes have affected the work of men, women, and children, 
respectively; and to consider more in detail the present circum- 
stances of capitalist, landowner, undertaker, manager, salaried — 
clerk, and the various grades of skilled and unskilled labour. 
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Of these problems but few can be attacked statistically; for 
even of those which lend themselves to numerical measure, many 
cannot be solved for want of data. 

In this paper an attempt is made to deal with the first step 
only, the results being corrected for the change in purchasing 
power by the same index numbers (Sauerbeck’s} for all classes. 
Leaving entirely out of question not only the causes of these 
changes, but also the distribution of wages among different classes 
of labour and the irregularity of employment, I have merely 
endeavoured to make as accurately as existing data allow a state- 
ment of this nature: in 1891 1,000,000 men, women, and children, 
in representative groups of trades, earned per head 40 per cent. 
more in actual coin, and g2 per cent, mere if the increased 
purchasing power of money is allowed for, than their 1,000,000 
predecessors in the same trades in 1860; and similarly for inter- 
mediate years. 

It is necessary to point out the limitations of this result. The 
trades that were representative in 1860 of the general condition of 
the working classes may not be equally representative in 1891. 
In an old established trade, as methods become more familiar, the 
labour employed may be less skilled, with the double result that 
the most skilled workmen are to be found in the newest trades! 
and that in the old trades women supplant some of the men, who 
have to seek other employment. Owing to the first of these phe- 
nomena the increase shown by our figures will be less than the 
true increase; owing to the second, it will be greater only if the 
process is proceeding more rapidly now than formerly. 

Again, there is no means of finding what increase of wages has 
been obtained in the ranks of unskilled and casual labourers, such 
as dockers and tram men. If their improved organisation has led 
to a greater increase in recent times than is to be found among 
the trades unions formed at an earlier date, the inclusion of their 
‘wages in our table would have the effect of increasing the number 
showing general progress; while if the increase in their wages has 
not kept step with the trades alr eady included, the effect would be 
in the opposite direction. 

Finally, the increase or diminution of the numbers of unem- 
ployed will leave no trace on these figures. 

I have not expected to obtain figures which will represent 
the facts with mathematical accuracy, for that would have been 
impossible; but my intention has been to tabulate all the figures 
accessible, to treat them in the way to which a very limited know- 
ledge of the conditions of each special trade pointed, to find what 


1 Vide Conclusion, III, 4, page 251. 
Q 2 
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changes of wages are indicated by the scanty statistical information 
available, and to give the results in such a form that further or 
more reliable information can correct them. 

The year 1860 has been chosen as starting point, because 
many of the figures needed in our comparison are not available for 
an earlier date. That year, moreover, appears to fairly represent 
the average of the period 1858-62 in wages, is marked by no special 
disturbing events, and will allow us to make a comparison 
extending over one generation. 


2, Authorities Consulted. 


No complete and adequate information is to be obtained about 
any single trade. The “ Returns of Wages,’ 1830-86 ” [C-5172], 
contains a great deal of matter useful for my purpose; but it is 
incomplete in every way, contains many tables which cannot be 
compared with any similar ones, and generally does not give the 
number of workers earning each specified wage. The five 
‘““Reports on Trades Unions,’ while they give much accurate 
information about changes in minimum wages accepted by 
‘Society ’’ men, do not generally furnish sufficient data for finding 
average wages throughout the society or the trade. The ‘“ Mer- 
“ chant Shipping Returns ” (Board of Trade, May, 1892) are very 
complete, but do not give the numbers earning each wage. The 
‘‘ Reports of the Commission on Depression of Trade, 1886,” 
and the “‘ Labour Commission” contain many tables of wages, 
and much scattered information of a general character; and 
Mr. Little’s very complete report® on the “ Agricultural Labourer” 
summarises all that is known about agricultural wages. The 
‘* Returns of Wages in Textile Trades and Mines and Quarries ” 
(C-5807, 6161, and 6455) give complete figures for one year only. 
The Annual Commercial History and Review in the “* Economist ” 
is most useful in indicating the general course of wages, and con- 
tains some figures sufficiently minute and definite to be used in 
compiling my tables. 

Besides these well known authorities I have taken figures from 
various books and reports (to which I have given reference, when 
using them), and have gathered some facts verbally from trades 
unionists, who at the same time criticised figures already in my 
possession. I should like to take this opportunity of acknow- 
ledging the help and advice I have received from Cambridge, 
where this paper originated, both in the selection of authorities 
and in many details of the actual work. 


2 Referred to throughout as “ Returns of Wages.” 
3 Labour Commission. ‘ Agricultural Labourers,” vol. v. 
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2. Such Estimates of Wages for Different Periods as do exist are 
made on different plans, and therefore do not indicate the Rate of 
Growth of Wages. 


There is great difficulty in using the figures thus obtained, 
for they are not given in the same years in different trades; and it 
is often doubtful by what method they were collected, to what 
_ exact period, locality, or trade they refer, and what relation they 
bear to actual earnings. It is absolutely impossible from the 
figures now extant to compile a satisfactory schedule of wages for 
any single year. 

Mr. Leone Levi made complete detailed estimates for 1866 and 
1885, and Mr. Baxter for 1867. Dr. Giffen gave an estimate in 
the aggregate for recent years in evidence before the Labour Com- 
mission, and many of the details leading to that estimate have 
been published. Mr. Levi's two estimates can be compared, being 
founded on the same basis; but it is very difficult to make any 
accurate comparison between the others. Besides these, I have 
not found any estimates, which profess to be complete, or which 
depend on figures capable of giving an accurate account of wages 
in general. 

I have therefore adopted an entirely different method, which 
the following sections develop and explain. 


Means adopted to avoid this difficulty. The use of Ratios instead 
| of the Amount of Wages. 


The two special characteristics of my calculation are that I 
have never compared two statements of wages, except when they 
have been given by the same authority; and that I have dealt 
entirely with the ratios, not with the amount, of wages. 

Very few of the existing schedules of wages show clearly the 
exact way in which they have been compiled. Generally it is 
open to conjecture whether a given wage is the average wage 
earned by the average workman throughout the year, good times 
and bad, or the wage earned by the best workman in a busy week, 
or whether it occupies any position between these extremes. 
Without such knowledge it is not possible to compare two state- 
ments by different authorities. But if the wage schedules come 
from the same source, are both collected by Chambers of Commerce 
for the same purpose, or are both given by Trades Unions (with- 
out any obvious bias in favour of increase or decrease), or are 
compiled in the same way by the same statistician, any change 
indicated by these statements corresponds to an actual fact. It is 
not permissible to compare Mr. Baxter's estimate with Mr. Levi’s, 
_ or Mr. Levi’s with Dr. Giffen’s, without very careful and difficult 
analysis of the different methods of compilation; but we may 
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expect an accurate result from a comparison of Mr. Levi’s two 
calculations; and his estimate of an increment of 124 per cent.+ 
in average wages between 1866 and 1885° is the only complete 
and reliable one of the kind with which I am acquainted. 

Even if we could find a probable average for weekly wages in, 
say, 1860, we should still be very far from a true basis of com- 
parison with Mr. Giffen’s estimates for 1886. To obtain annual 
earnings from nominal weekly wages, it is not open to us simply 
to multiply by 52. Deductions must be made for slack time, want 
of work in times of depression, absence owing to illness, low wages 
due to oldage and casual employment, for fines, strikes and lock- 
outs; and additions must be made for overtime. No two investi- 
gators would independently make the same allowances. 

An illustration may be given from the coal strike in 1893. 
The figures given by masters and men were hopelessly at variance. 
They were presumably both reckoned in good faith, but with bias 
in different. directions; while the former looked perhaps at the 
highest wages that could be earned, the latter looked at the 
lowest. 

But, supposing similar estimates to be made on the same 
principles in five years time, also in good faith, both would 
probably show an increase or both a decrease; it would still be 
impossible to get at the actual wages, but we could get a good 
idea of the rate of change. 

Figures given respectively by masters and men are an extreme 

case. Those which we wish to compare are more likely to be 
non-comparable chiefly by difference of locality and conditions of 
work. , 
Now it is clear that, though figures given for Glasgow in 1870 
are not comparable with those for Liverpool in 1880; and, though 
figures given even for the same town in 1850 and 1890 are of 
little use, yet if we have returns for each of the years 1860, 1870, 
1880 and 1890 from the same Chamber of Commerce, we are on 
safe ground if we compare them seriatim. | 

The only figures used in the present estimate are those given 
for the same trade in the same place, and collected apparently in 
the same way.° No isolated estimate is admitted; any great 
departure from uniformity of tabulation is marked doubtful; 
and, as already stated, the actual wage is not used, but only the 
ratio of wages, in computing further results. 


4 1866, 387.; 1885, 427. 1458. 

5 In this paper the increase is found to be 103 per cent. between 1866 and 
1886. 

6 In one or two places I have approximated on less safe grounds, but in such 
cases I have indicated the change of method. 
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By using ratios only, most of the causes which prevent com- 
parison of different series of figures are eliminated; for each 
series will represent wages computed on some single system, and 
we shall see that the ratio may be expected to be nearly the 
same, whether the system takes weekly wages or annual earnings, 
or the wages of the best or the average workman; and whether 
account is taken of lost time or not. For we do not wish to find 
the loss in a particular year due to exceptionally bad trade or 
trade disputes, but only the general course of wages in normal 
years. If loss of wage due to illness or want of work bears the 
same ratio to average wage in two different periods, the rate of 
change is not affected by leaving the loss entirely out of the 
reckoning. It is only the change in the relative amount of work, 
only a fraction of a fraction, that should be allowed for. For 
instance, suppose that nominal wages have increased in a certain 
period in the ratio 125:100; if in each year it is found that 
5° out of 1,000 were on an average unemployed, the ratio is not 
affected; but if the number of unemployed had increased 10 per 
cent., so that 55 per Beoy were out in the latter period, the ratio 
would become :— 


1000 — 55 1000 — 50 
ae ain * 1000 | 

From this it is clear that a very great change in the number of 
trade disputes or of the unemployed would be needed to have any 
perceptible effect on the rate of change. In mathematical 
language, for a first approximation the error may be neglected. 

A similar argument applies to difference of methods of 'collect- 
ing wage statistics. The difference between the ratios found from 
wages computed on two different systems—say, by taking possible 
wages in a full week in one case, and actual annual ea ate in 
Ant other—will be equally small. 

For example, suppose the average weekly wages in some trade 
throughout the year 1860 to have been 30s., but the nominal 
Pebily wage to have been 33s.—10 per cent. more; if the nominal 
wage asad 25 per cent. by 1880, and at thd same time the 
Biiorencs between it and the average rate become 11 per cent. 
instead of 10 per cent. (which is an increase of 10 bers} cent. on 
the difference), the two ratios will be :— 


= 1242: 100 





5 


1860. 


338s. 
33s. x 199 


Nominal wages ............ 
Average 


Als. 3d. 


100 3 125 
NGOAe 


160 EP 12378 








1880. : Ratio. 


oy Ooo 


Other differences of tabulation will produce similar results ; 
and when we are dealing with normal years, on which we wish to 
concentrate attention, the difference will be a minimum. 
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We need then have no great hesitation in using ratios obtained 
from any reliable source as quantities of the same kind; and we 
are therefore able to compile in a single table information collected 
in any consistent way. Without this possibility the inquiry would 
break down at the start for want of comparable figures; and I see 
no other way of making full use of the figures that do exist, 
other than that I have chosen. 


4. Illustration of Method by discussion of Wages in the . 
Fite . . 
Building Trades. 

Before discussing the possible errors introduced by this method, 
it will be best to illustrate it by describing in detail the figures for 
the Building Trades. 

TasLE I.—Changes in Wages in Budding Trades. 


~ Wages in 1860 taken as 100. Other numbers in each line percentages of wages in 1860. 
[From ‘ Returns of Wages.” O-5172; pp. 354—389. ] 





















































































Nambers eanaee 1861|1862| 1868.| 1866.| 1867.| 1871.) 1874.|1877|1880 
(in 1000's). 
Glasgow esses 15 1100] 100102] {| 98-297 =) See 
PD LEB Gs. ct sveos. oss) 5 — |: 100) = 4S 5) a> a 126 | — | — 
Liverpool ............ 18 99 | 100/100] 100) — | — |) == )5= =a) Sager 
EBSCO) 2 ice. de eccseceseed 7 o 91 100 —}—|102; — —_ — — |134 | 129 
Edinburgh ............ 10 — 100 108; — | — | 775 | — —- — | — /1380 
Manchestet............ 10 100} —;|—-—}—}] — | — | — | — | — 4133) 124 
ieee 
Worcester ............ — a se es ee 
Newcastle .........0.. 4A, — |100; — | —| — | 126] 126; — |} — f= | — 
Hhondon Aans..304.:.. 120 en Geet tae fiends ee rc | = 4 
Folkestone ............ 1 aS 8 SS aaa ae 
Portsmouth ........ 3 — ose st ors] ers er] oO er] ed 124 
Cardiff....cccssseseeee g pola ad) ee 
Wolverhampton.... 1 —{—|—{+| — |:— eee 
Birmingham ......... 9 —fele |) — |) a 
Northampton........ 1 — | —|—) —4— |) 9) ee 
Nottingham ......... 5 — | —}f — fF — | — | — ss — | — |124 124, 
Lincoln oecsccsssesse og fe be ee | a 
Warrington ........ 2 —|— | eda |) ee eee 
Bolton guess. 3 —+—;—}—}] —] — | — | — | — {186 124, 
Bradford oss Pog Ute | pee 
Sheffield sm 6 2b ee oe 
Darlington ............ L —|—}a at | — | ee 
South Shields....... tj —|—)—4 2 
Leicester t.acee 3 —}—}]—|]—} — | 104) — | — | — 129 124 
Weighted average — loo! toelae: “— | 700 | 476 | 42641 778 | 7268 128|124 | 124 





Numbers in tt¢alics doubtful. Base numbers underlined. 
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In this case the “ Returns of Wages” are comparatively complete. 

For several towns the percentages of men employed in each sub- 
division (bricklayers, masons, carpenters, plumbers, painters and 
ordinary labourers), are given for one or more years. These 
percentages do not vary widely from town to town or from year to 
year, so that for places or years which have not these details, 
proportionate numbers can be chosen, which cannot differ much 
from the actual ones. An error introduced by this cause will have 
no great effect, unless the change of wages in one sub-division 
differs considerably from the average change. In the building 
trades the sub-divisions have closely corresponding changes in the 
different years. 

A difficulty arises from want of uniformity of classification. 
For instance, the list for London in 1888 (p. 354) includes brick- 
layers, masons, joiners, house carpenters, plasterers, slaters, 
painters, plumbers and labourers. In 1880 the list also contains 
glaziers, smiths, gasfitters, belihangers, paperhangers and scaffold 
labourers. The list for 1877 is the same as for 1880, except that 
joiners and carpenters are separated. 

To compare 1877 and 1880 we have the following :— 


, Number Wages Hours. | Wages per Week. 
Occupations. NG pehitie: 
Employed. | per Hour. 








Summer. | Winter. | Summer. | Winter. 











rw 


1880. d. d. d. d. 





Bricklayers........ 12 9 523 47 472% | 423 44:7 
Plumbers _....... 2 10 504 47 505 470 4.87 








~ 





The numbers employed are not given for London; but in the 
trade generally there appear to be six bricklayers to one plumber, 
and so on. 

Working out the table, for illustration, as if there were only 
two sub-divisions, we have :— 

In 1880 the fourteen men earn 12 X 447+2 xX 487=6,338d. per 
week. 

In 1877 we find in the same way that they earned 6,400d. per 
week, and average wages were diminished in the ratio 100: 99 
between 1877 and 1880. 

To compare 1880 and 1883, we take only the sub-divisions 
found in both lists. 

Passing on to other details, we often find cases of which the 
following is an example :— 

For Bristol (p. 359). 
1857 and 1858 are easily compared (1). 
°63 can be compared with 1858 (II). 
Tay y ori Soon, CELE): 
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Hence we have— 














1857. 1858. | 1863. 1877: 
Bromirn( 1) nn sie SO 83 a — 
f GLE) ieee oer oes — 83 103 > 
primer tL) gee mre nye tect — — 103 132 


We can also compare 1857 and 1877 directly (1v), and compare 
the result with that obtained indirectly by the combination of 
(1), (11), and (111). : 

These four comparisons will have required three different 
groups of sub-divisions :— 


(1) and (11). Carpenters, masons, mason’s labourers, painters. 
(111). Masons, joiners, painters, plasterers, smiths. 
(iv). Carpenters, painters, plasterers. 


If the different sub-divisions have wages increasing at the same | 
rate, (Iv) will give the same result (89: 132) as a combination of 
(1), (11), and (111). As a matter of fact (17) gives (89: 127). 

In this way it can be tested how far the results obtained 
represent the general progress of the trade, and any inconsis- 
tencies can be marked as doubtful. 

Another difficulty in the building trade is the change from 
payment by the day to payment by the hour: and by tabulation 
like this :-— 


1863. 1877. 
Masons, 4s. 6d. per day. 8d. per hour: 54 hours per week in summer, 
48 in winter. 


Does the 4s. 6d. represent summer or winter wage, or was it 
the same throughout? From internal evidence it has generally 
appeared that the former wage was the summer wage; and that it 
should compare with a 9 or even a 94 hours day at 8d. per hour in 
1877. 

Again, the wages of foremen do not change in the same way as 
of ordinary workmen. They vary from man to man, are often 
only stated within wide limits. and more often not at all; so the 
result obtained will really not have taken this class of wage into 
account at all. 

These or similar difficulties, e.g., change from time to piece 
wage, or changes in importance of sub-divisions, as skilled labour 
or machinery supplants unskilled, or vce versd, are present in the 
wage schedules of all trades. 
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ie) 


Tn each line of figures these points have been considered ; only 
those numbers which do not appear to be vitiated in these ways 
have been kept, and specially doubtful numbers printed in different 
type. 

Next, when the Jist has been drawn up for different towns, we 
probably find that they are given for different years, e.g. :—— 


[EZaxcerpt from Table J. | 


























| 1860. 1863. | 1877. 1880. 1883. 
Loa pe ra enna a 
CHBSLOW | oovccescrsen crs 100 98 | — 113 125 
Liverpool ....... es ee. * — yey 127 127 
Manchester.............. | 100 — 133 124 124 
LG Tee biss ae ee : 100 —- — 130 133 
Average for 1880... — — — 124, oe 
MAREE TOT sccusersese: ~- _- 150 124, 129 
South Shields.......... — -- 135 124 128 
Portsmouth ........... oo — 121 124 121 











Here 124 is chosen for Darlington, &c., in 1880, because those 
towns which have figures for 1860 and 1880 indicate it, and in the 
final average (Table V) the numbers for 1883 for the two groups 
agree. A number thus chosen for a basis is underlined. 

Having obtained the series of numbers for all the districts 
possible, the numbers employed in each district are entered with 
approximate. correctness, and the weighted average for each. year 
is taken. If less reliable numbers (in different type) are used in 
taking this average, the resulting number is also so distinguished. 
If the numbers employed cannot be found, a simple arithmetic 
mean is taken. 

For the building trades the numbers thus obtained are :— 


1860.| 1861. | 1863. 1866. 1871. 1874. | 1877.) 1880. | 1883. 























100 102 ~ 100 116 | 118 126 128 124 124 


Here the numbers for 1863, 1866, 1871, 1874 are less certain than 
the others, and need additional confirmation. 

These figures signify that while 1,000 workmen earned 100 X 
1,000 units (say 3d.) per week in 1860, their successors in 1883 
earned 124 X 1,000 units. 

The next step is to test these numbers by any collateral 
evidence obtainable. 


[ June, 
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In the first place Trades Union Reports give maximum and 
minimum wages. These are treated in the same way as the 
former figures ; but they are only of value when the maximum and 
minimum increase in the same ratio, or when there is something to 
indicate which is the average rate. The Associated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners publish the wages and hours of work for 
each town in Scotland’ for every year from 1862-90. The increase 
of the arithmetic average of these weekly wages must be very near 
the true increase. In larger societies (Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Operative Bricklayers) the maximum and the 
average of maximum and minimum rates increase in very nearly 
the same ratio, which is probably the true one. 

From answers given by Trades Unions to the circular issued by 
the Commission on Depression, other numbers are obtained. 
Where a double set is thus obtained for one union, it is decided 
from internal evidence which is the best, and the other entered, 
but distinguished as not used. 

The unions are weighted with their maximum numbers of 
members and the average taken as before, 1877=128 being taken 
as the basis, since most of the lines do not contain a figure for 
1860. 

We obtain for the years occurring in both tables, numbers for 
1877 being equated :— 

















Years. 1866. 1871. 1874, | 1877. 1880. | 1883. 
Returns of Wages ....| 776 118 126 128 124 | 124 
Trades Union Reports} 115 115 125 128 126 | 125 


The close agreement of these figures from 1866 to 1883 
is very remarkable ; they were obtained from tables prepared in the 
one case by Chambers of Commerce, in the other by Trades Unions ; 
in the one case each table contains details of men employed at 
different ‘“ trades ” in one town, in the other at the same trade in 
different towns; in one case they were compiled to inform the 
public, in the other to inform the workmen; there is no point of 
resemblance between the methods of compilation of the two sets 
of figures. They were worked out independently of each other, 
and only compared when completed. Their agreement goes far to 
show that they are accurate, and that the method is reliable. 


7 The marked decrease after 1877 in Scotland was stated in evidence before 
the Labour Commission to be due to the failure of the Glasgow Bank. 
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5. Sources of Possible Hrror and the Allowance to be made for them. 


There are two apparent sources of error inherent in the 
method here employed; for the figures have been used as if two 
assumptions had been made;° the one, that wages were equal in 
all trades in 1860, so that taking 100 as the base number for all 
trades in 1860 would give usa true average increase; the other, 
that the numbers employed in different industries have borne 
the same ratio for thirty years, so that the same weights could 
be used for each year in compounding the figures. It appears at 
first sight as if this must vitiate the result, but both by experi- 
ment and theory it is found that the error introduced into the 


result is exceedingly small. 

For instance, in Table VIII (p. 255) the increase in agricultural 
wages has been worked out in three different ways: first, taking 
actual wages in each year and actual numbers employed in 1860; 
secondly, assuming equal wages in 1860, but taking account of the 
different numbers in each district; thirdly, by taking the 
arithmetic mean of the ratios of increment in each district. The 
greatest difference between these three results is 3 per cent.; and 
this is within the error which we may expect from any individual 
result. This is an extreme case. Another illustration is obtained 
from the same table. The general increase is calculated first on 
nominal weekly wages; secondly on actual annual earnings, 
including allowances; the individual figures differ greatly, but the 
resulting ratios are +38 and +34. Many other such instances could 
be given, and no exception has been found when a sufficiently large 
number of figures is used. The principle involved wili be familiar 
to readers of Professors Jevons, and Edgeworth’s writings ; it will 
be remembered that the changes of the index numbers were 
practically the same whether the simple or the weighted average 
of the price of commodities was taken. 

The corresponding theory would be that the arithmetic means of 
two series of numbers will differ little from each other, if the 
numbers of the series are connected by any simple rule so that a 
number in the first series never differs much from the correspond- 
ing number in the second; and if the number in the first is equally 
likely to be greater or less than the corresponding number in the 
second, the difference between the means will be negligible in 
comparison with the greatest difference between corresponding 
numbers, and will become continually smaller as the number of 
the terms in the series becomes greater. 

For example, if the time of sunset on many days scattered at 
random throughout the year is written down from a chrono- 


8 For illustration of these assumptions, vide Tables III and V. 
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meter and from a sundial, and the averages taken for each 
method, these averages will be practically the same.® 

If errors of more than one kind enter together, it is not difficult 
to see that, theoretically, when a sufficiently large number of cases 
are taken, the resulting error from both causes together will probably 
be less than the resulting error from any of the causes singly. 

Another way of looking at the same thing is this :—An error 
of 5 per cent. in the wages of 100,000 men only introduces an 
error of 0'5 per cent. when they are massed with those of 900,000 
men. Of the errors involved some will be in excess, others in 
defect; and the resulting error will certainly be less than 5 per 
cent. (if that is the greatest original error), and if there are a 
sufficiently large number of cases will probably be very small com- 
pared even with 5 per cent. 

Another cause of error enters in some of the work. When 
wages are not given for a trade for all its important localities, it is 
assumed in the result that the towns for which data are given are 
typical of the whole trade. A similar argument would apply here, 
but it is obvious that the error might be of magnitude too consider- 
able for this theory of chances. I have therefore excluded entirely 
trades for which the figures were not typical; and when in any 
particular year there were many gaps in the figures, | have marked 
the resulting number as doubtful. 

I have carefully watched the possible errors throughout the 
work; and when they appeared to be sufficiently great to have any 
perceptible effect on the final result, I have also worked through 
the figures without the assumption which introduced them, as will 
be seen in the sequel. 

For instance, in Table V the proportionate average wages in 
seven groups of trades are computed for nine different years, the 
proportionate numbers engaged in each year entered, and the 
proportionate average wages for the whole found. In Table III 
the ratios of increase had been computed by the method of this 
paper, taking 100 as the base for 1860 for each trade, and not 
making any allowance for changes in the proportionate numbers 
engaged in each trade. 

The results are :— 























1860. 1870. 1880. 1886. 1891. 
From Table ITIL .... 100 111 120 ak 135 
a * Vow Sts. 100 113 124 125 140 


® Trying this for twenty-four days taken at random throughout the year, I 
found 6 hours 8 minutes and 6 hours 103 minutes as the averages. The more days 
taken, the nearer both would be to 6 hours, which is another illustration of the 
same principle. 
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I would ask, in criticising any individual figures, that the effect 
they will have on the result, rather than their individual accuracy, 
may be borne in mind. 

It will be observed that by the method I have employed it 
has often not been possible to give due effect to the substitution 
of one class of labour for another in the same trade. So far as 
this change has been predominantly in the direction of increasing 
wages, it remains uncorrected, and I have already indicated that 
the substitution of highly skilled labour for less skilled has not 
been fully dealt with. But in individual trades this change has 
been in both directions, and therefore comes to a great extent 
within the theory of errors; and in some of the most important 
cases (for instance, in the wool trade and in the change from 
sailing to steam ships), I have been able to allow for it, while some 
data are given in such a form as to not contain this error. From 
the figures I have used I have obtained the impression that a com- 
plete allowance for this change in individual trades would have no 
great effect on the final result, but I have no means of estimating 
the exact correction needed. 


6. Review of the Figures in Appendix, with special reference to 
those admitting of most doubt. 


I have discussed the detailed figures relating to textiles, agri- 
culture, mining, the iron trades, gas, and the merchant service in 
the Appendix; here I will oy briefly indicate the a points 
calling for attention. 

I have selected these industries simply because he are the 
only ones for which I could obtain figures. J had investigated to 
some extent wages in several other trades, particularly shinbiids nes 
but from one cause or another have found it rea to get any 
result. 

The years for which most figures are accessible are 1860, 1866, 
1870, 1874, 1877, 1880, 1883, 1886 and 1891; and my object has 
been to get a figure for these years whenever it was possible. In 
the individual trades it of course frequently happened that the 
most satisfactory data were to be found for other years than these. 
In such cases in the Appendix I have given all the reliable figures 
I could get for any years, for in that way an idea can ke obtained 
of the course of wages in each trade, apart from the immediate 
purpose of this paper; and at the same time it is easier to judge 
of the probability of the correctness of the figures whick are used 
in the final table. 








“| 
a 
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BLE ILI. Bee crine of Increase of Wages for Different Trades, from Tables in Appendix. 
Wages ir 1860 = 100. 
[For explanation, see following pages. | [Doubtful figures in ttalies. | 


e figures underneath the percentages show the limits of error within which the true numbers 
may reasonably be supposed to lie. | 


























Percent- / 
Number | 1860.| 1866.] 1870.| 1874.| 1877.] 1880.| 1883.| 1886.| 1891. 
Employed. 
ae Seezeeei008) 105!) 107 | 130-| 182 |. 122 }° 117) 111 | 118 
+ 5/+ 2/4 5/4 38 + 4 
Mee ....i. 24, OOM erItG 1 11G'|) 126 2128 | ©125°|| 125 | 126 |° 128 


a 13 100 125 | 125 145 | 148 | 184] 146) 155 176 
£IO;/+ 3(470)4 8/4-3)/+.8)/4+ 8/+ 6 
‘A 100 106 112 121 TSOC L260 120 bo L1b 115 








+ 5 + 5/+410/415 
L 100 133 aah 140 127 120 142 120 140 
+ 5;+4 5 

ae 3 100 114 ies 129 1338 ae Bee 133 ee 

erage Textiles ...... 2] 100 | 120 | 727 | 747 | 141 |132 |140 | 748 | 760 
Tron (Puddling, &e.) | eae? BOO a 127 127 143 112 112 110 100 124, 
Pe: + 5/4+ 5/+ 5/4+10/+10/410}/+4+ 5/410 
Perio :............. 9 100 108 110 124, 123 120 127 126 126 


wi: + 5/+ 5/+10/410/+10/+10/+10]+4 10 
I. 77 =| 100} 112 | 114 | 128 ' 121 | 118 |124 | 121 | 125 


1 100M 15) 120.) 125 |, 128 |' 128 |} 180) 130°}- 149 
Be Sei 10 abide, 

5 HOOwES IIS 103s) 129) 123 | 4102.) 118 |) 110 } 143 
ae tn 13 A Oeers,. 100 | 150-|; 115 |..100°|..115 | 100.| -150 
| ero lO. ee eae | eS IS ee eet 




















ted average ... = 100 ore Lite 134°) 129) 120) 124 pod2b 7 1385 
m effect of Tae eet 2 ‘ 
Ef etror Lo SE ey ee a ne a 











; TABLE TV. —Excerpt from Table III, including only Figures comparatively 
Free from Doubt. 









































Propor- 
Years. Nunbess | 1860. 1866.) 1870.| 1874.| 1877. 1880,| 1883.| 1886. 1891. 
Employed. 
a Agriculture : ‘ : ee nla : : $ 
(ingiand) f} 2° || 100) — | 107} — | — | 122) — | 111) 118 
Building ......., 24 100/116 | 116 | 126 | 128 | 125 | 125 | 126 | 128 
See is §6| 100) — | 125 | — | 148/134) — | — | 176 
LC a Be eLOD: L0G) eee TT) 130 1126 Sor} =- | 
ae Mem 100, 133.) =") .140°1 127 4.120.142 | — | — 
ee Plax... POO. 114, bee 1295183 |) 133 | 
 Seamen ..., T)100 | 113 | 103 | 129°} 123 | 102 | 118'| 110 | 143 
ae Pe e100) 6 hes) | YS. 728.4128 1130°) — | 149 
Weighted aged cdl hc Ls RS a al a ae 
average — 100 | 125 | 114 | 127 | 183 | 125 | 126 | 119 | 135 
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To throw into relief the figures which may reasonably be 
supposed to be correct within small limits I have put them 
together in Table IV, and shown what rate of increase these figures 
alone would indicate. The rate thus found differs from the average 
in the more complete Table (III) less than 5 per cent. for all years 
except 1874 and 1880. In these years the inclusion of the less 
exact figures for iron trades and mining makes an appreciable 
difference. For 1891 the figure is exactly the same if the number 
for cotton is included. 

When reliable figures have been obtained for various years in 
any one trade, it is cften possible to state figures for intermediate 
years which cannot differ by more than perhaps 10 per cent. from 
the true figure. This is especially true in regard to those trades 
which do not show violent fluctuations, but only gradual changes. 

For instance, we obtain the following percentage changes for 
agricultural wages :— 











which rest on fair evidence. 

We need a figure for 1883. What evidence there is shows a 
fall beginning about 1882 and continuing until 1886 and later. 
The number for 1883 must therefore lie between those for J880 
and 1886, unless some extraordinary unknown change took place 


1883 


at that period, and we are on fairly safe ground, if we write 117 ; 
+ 4 

meaning by this that if 122 and 111 are accepted for 1880 and 

1886, then the nnmber for 1883 must lie between 113 and 121. 

Figures which are the result of this sort of approximation are 
carefully distinguished. It is necessary to have them, because 
otherwise the effect of a low wage in one trade would be entirely 
lost in a year when a figure was not entered, and an artificially 
high number thus obtained. ; 

In Table III numbers abont which this sort of doubt exist are 
entered with the limits between which they may be expected to lie. 
In the resulting average for that table the greatest possible effect of 
these errors is also entered. As already said, an error of + 5 even 
in a trade containing 20 per cent. of the total number considered, 
cannot introduce an error of more than + 1 per cent. in the 
average; and if more than two doubtful figures are given for the 
same year, the chances are that they will tend to neutralise each 
other. Jnspite of the obvious cbjections to which this method of 
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approximation is open, I think that careful study of the table will 
show that, by using these figures, we must get a result more nearly 
correct than if we omitted them altogether. 

In dealing with wages of cotton operatives we can obtain very 
fair information for both weaving and spinning, but not in the 
same years. Here by studying the changes in weaving and 
spinning price lists, we can get some idea of the periods at which 
wages increased or diminished, though they are very misleading as 
to the amount of such changes. It will be seen (in the Appendix) 
that this consideration enables us to get within small limits the 
numbers for 1883 and 1886 which are necessary for the final 
compilation, and are not directly given. 

Similar remarks apply to the woollen manufacture. In this 
case it is very difficult to get any number for 1891; but there is so 
much evidence for a fall, that it seemed expedient to enter a figure 
with wide limits of possible error. 

For workers in gasworks and for sailors, figures are obtainable 
for nearly all the years required. In the case of gas the number 
employed is so small in proportion to the total dealt with that no 
error would easily affect the result. 

For mining the evidence of change is good for many periods; 
but it is difficult to find exactly what points wages returned to 
after each inflation. The consequence is that all the figures must 
be given with possible limits of error. 

This obstacle is doubly great in the case of the iron trades. 
When I found how hard it was to tackle accurately the mass of 
partially conflicting evidence, I nearly decided to leave the result 
doubtful, and not to use the numbers in the final table. But 
closer examination showed that, doubtful as many of the details 
were, it was possible to find numbers within such limits that they 
could not introduce any great error in the final result; while the 
inclusion of those parts of the series of figures for the iron trades 
which were comparatively certain, would have much effect in 
making the result representative of a wider sphere of industry. 


7. Construction of Tables III and LV. 


In Table III the results for each different trade are entered 
from the details in the Appendix. The percentage of persons 
employed in each trade has been roughly estimated from the 
census of 1881. These percentages have been used as weights, 
and the average taken. The resulting numbers represent the first 
approximation to the percentage increase of average wages. 

In Table IV the same thing has been done; but only the 
numbers which are relatively free from doubt have been entered 
from the Appendix. 

R 2 
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The resulting numbers in the two tables are very similar, and 
we may therefore expect that the inclusion of more details in 
Table III, if such could be found for any other trades, would not 
alter the result by any very great percentage. This is confirmed by 
the fact that when I made the first draft of the table twelve months 
ago’ with different details and less complete information, I obtained 
(except for 1874) the same result within 1 or 2 per cent. 


8. The Effect of Difference of Wages in 1860, and of the Changing 
Proportions of Numbers employed in Groups of Trades. 


In Table V I have examined what alteration is produced when 
allowance is made for the difference of wages in the various 
employments in 1860, and the changing proportions of the numbers 
working in each. To do this it has not been necessary either to: 
estimate the wages or the numbers accurately. An error in the 
estimate of actual wages in any one trade will produce an effect 
indeed on the amount of wages with which we are not concerned 
but very little on the ratio of wages in different years. An error 
in the change of proportion employed in each will have still less 
effect. 

I have not attempted to find the amount of wages in different 
trades, but only the proportion which they bore to each other 
maou. | 

Mr. Giffen’s estimates for average wages in Textile trades (men, 
women, and children) and in Mines are 33/. and 52/. respectively 
in 1886; by means of the ratios in Table HI these become 37/. 
and 72/. respectively in 1891. For Agriculture I have approxi- 
mated from Mr. Little’s Report, and obtain 40/. as the average 
wage. Mr. Valon’s evidence before the Labour Commission in- 
dicates about 73/. per annum as the average wage in Gas works 
in 1891. Average wages of A.B. Seamen appear to be gos. per 
month; adding 10s. per week for the value of their provisions, 
we obtain 80/. perannum. Average wages (summer and winter) 
in the Buslding trades were about 338., and in. the heavy Iron 
trades about 34s." per week in 1891; but referring to the above- 
mentioned returns for textiles, it is found that it was necessary 
in that case to make a reduction of about 16 per cent. from 
nominal weekly wages to obtain the normal earnings for the year. 
It will be fair to take off 16 per cent. also from wages of seamen 
and wages in gas works and in the iron and building trades. We 
accordingly get the following list :— 

© The original draft of this paper obtained the Adam Smith Prize (Cambridge, 
1894. 

a In both cases foremen’s, piece-workers’ and labourers’ wages are not given 


in the Trades Union Reports. I have been obliged to assume for the purposes of 
this table that their inclusion would not greatly affect the ratio. 
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Numbers Proportional to Wages wn 1891. 





























Textiles. | Agriculture. | Building. | Coal. | Iron. | Seamen. Gas, 
a 37/. 401. 721. 781. | 74d. 671. 610. 
Proportion ........ 100 108 195 211 200 181 164 
(Textiles = 100) 








The numbers for other years are computed from Table ITI, as 
explained below, Table V. 

In choosing the percentage of numbers employed, I have been 
guided by the Census. The data on which Table III is compiled 
- do not cover so wide a ground as the Census figures; but I have 
considered the possible errors which this might introduce, and 
found that their effect on the last line of the table must be very 
small. 














Wages in 1860. 


















































1860. | 1866. | 1870.| 1874. | 1877.| 1880.} 1883.) 1886. 
Reise)... G2ie fo | 75 | 88 88 | 82 | 874 | 89 
Percentage of number em- } 
ployed to whole number i 20 BO, 20 20 21 21 20 21 
referred to in table ...... 
eng 92 oF 98 120 122 112 107 i02 
entage employed .......... 34 31 29 55 26 25 25 25 
os 152 V7 177 192 195 Poe 191 192 
entage employed ......... 18 20 21 22 pop) 24 26 26 
ining ) 
Ee 141 140 141 211, 162 141 162 141 
entage employed............ 10 a 12 ie 13 i 13 13 
Steel— ' 
3 160 180 183 205 193 189 198 193 
entage employed .......... 10 10 10 II If 11 Il 11 
a ee) 127 |) 143 | 131. |.164 | 157 | 129 | 150. | 189 
mtage employed .......... 4 7h ) 6 6 5 5 5 
Bab onosanesntsseces BI os 110 sipape 132 138 141 141 |-143 143 
reentage employed .......... 1 1 I I I I I I 
ted average oo... s.n| 111 | 126 | 126 | 154 | 146 | 188 | 145 | 140 
same reduced propor- 
mately, so that 1860 = +| 100 | 113 125 





113 Rge 132 | 124. | 130 


REP POPCORN Se CReneeccewesesicccs cece 








& V.—Changes of Wages in Groups of Trades, each being weighted in proportion to 
lumber Employed at each date, and allowance being made for the different Levels 


1891. 
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Heplanation of Table V. 


In this table 100 is taken as the textile wage in 1891. 

The numbers just found for other trades in 1891 are then 
entered in the 1891 column opposite the corresponding trade. 

In Table III the numbers for textiles in 1886 and 1891 are 
143 and 160. This 160 having been taken as 100 for the purposes 
of this table, 143 must be taken as a of 143 = 89; 891s therefore 
entered opposite textiles in the 1886 column. By the same arith- 
metical process all the textile numbers in Table III are reduced 
to corresponding numbers in this table. 

In Table III the number for agriculture for 1891 is 118; in 
this table it is 108. The numbers for agriculture in Table III 
must therefore all be reduced in the ratio 118 : 108 to find the 
corresponding numbers for this table. 

Similarly for other trades. The numbers now found represent. 
the average wage in each group of trades in each year, when the 
textile wage for 1891 is taken as 100. 

Underneath each of these figures is written the percentage 
number engaged in the corresponding year in the corresponding 
trade. | 

Hach wage number is weighted with the corresponding per- 
centage number employed, and the average for each year then © 
taken and entered in the last line but one. 

This works out so that the average for 1860 is 111. The 
whole line is then reduced proportionately so that the number in 
1860 becomes foo. 

The final line is then to be compared with the last line of 
Table III. The difference between the two shows the change 
introduced by allowing for the changing proportions of numbers 
employed, and the difference of wages in 1860. 


‘he last line is subject to the same limits of error as the last 
line in Table III. 


We have now obtained the result for which we have been 
working, viz.: the percentage increase of average (money) wages 
in a combination of typical trades. It is with a view to their 
influence on this result that all former figures should be criticised. 
The greatest of all the errors involved by our method in Table III 
has, when corrected in Table V, in each case shown a difference of 
less than 5 per cent. 


Il.— Cuances 1n Nationa INCOME, OTHER THAN WaAGus. 


I have not attempted any new estimate of income subject to | 
income tax, but I have been obliged to slightly alter the method of 
old estimates to make them exactly suit my purpose. 
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‘My estimate is based on Dr. Giffen’s essay on “ Recent 
““ Accumulations of Capital.” To the gross income assessed 
there are three additions to be made. Firstly, it is supposed that 
a large portion of profits from trades and professions escapes tax; 
secondly, there is reason to believe that much, though a decreasing 
proportion, of interest on investments abroad is not taxed ; thirdly, 
there is the great but unknown amount of incomes that would 
appear in various schedules, but for the exemption limit of 150. 
As regards the first of these items, there appears to be no better 
method than to adopt Mr. Baxter’s old estimate, that one-fifth of 
trade profits’ elude the tax-collector. 

For the second, our ground is a little firmer. By a careful 
scrutiny of import and export statistics which I made in 1891," I 
was able to obtain an estimate of the interest reaching us from 
abroad in different years.’ Subtracting from these figures the 
amount which appears in Schedules C and D, we obtain the third 
line of the following table, in which will be found the various 
items of the total estimate. 


ae. 


Poe ae eee ee ee ee ee ee 


Taste VI.—LHstimate of Income assessed to or eluding Income Tax. 
(1=1,000,0002.) 





| 
Wears............; 1860. | 1866..| 1870.| 1874. 1877. | 1880. | 1883. |; 1886. | 1891. 





- Gross income assessed..| 322 | 413 | 444 | 548 570 | 576 | 612 | 629 | 698 
Me te fe,)) 75 | 22 | 25 | 33 |-383 | s2'} 35 | 85 | 88 
eluding tax............ 


Foreign investments, 39 50 52 59* | 49 4A, 49° | 651 46 
eluding tax............ 







































































> 
Total subject to 
income tax (gross) 








\) s76 485 | 521 | 635 | 652 | 652 | 696 | 715 | 782 

















* Dr. Giffen gives 40,000,000/. for 1875, but considers that he has understated the 
_ amount. 





The data for estimating the total of the small incomes, salaries 
and pensions, which are not assessed at all, are very insufficient. 
In 1853 a gross assessment of 14,000,000/. was added, by 








“ 12 « Essays in Finance,” Ist series, p. 163 e¢ seq. 

x 13 Id., p. 165. 

4 Vide “ England’s Foreign Trade in the Nineteenth Century,”’ in the “ Social 

; ** Science Series,” p. 163 e¢ seq. 

; Seeesoe 6G. | 970.519 774, | 777. | 80. | ’83: | 86. 91. 

e £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Viz.:—| 45 60 66 io 79 76 84. 96 99 mlns. 
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including incomes between 100/. and 150/.; this represents some 
110,000 incomes (28th Report of Inland Revenue Commissioners, 
p. 74). 

In 1863 there were some 200,000 incomes assessed between 
100/. and 2001. 

In 1875, the raising of the limit of exemption from rool. to 
150/. excluded 240,000 persons from assessment (20th Report, 
p. 52); this indicates a definite income of some 30,000,000/. not 
included in the gross assessment. 

Mr. Baxter estimated that there were 1,500,000 persons in 
1867 with incomes under 1ool., amounting in the aggregate to 
81,000,0001., who were not assessed at all (‘‘ National Income,” 
p. 64). 

Now, considering the increase in average income since 1860, 
we see that the dividing line drawn at 150/. in 1891 may be 
expected to cut off the same proportion of aggregate income as 
the line at 1oo/. in 1860; but in 1891 a larger proportion of this 
income is assessed and then excused than was the case in 1860; so 
that, if the unassessed income in 1860 was one-fifth of the gross 
assessment (as Mr. Baxter’s estimate for L801 indicates), the 
unassessed income in 1891 might be expected to be one-sixth of 
the gross assessment, V1z., 130,000,0001. 

Again, aS average income increased, while’ the limit of 
exemption remained the same, the fraction below the limit would 
diminish. In 1876, at the raising of the limit, the amount, as we 
have seen, made a jump of 30,000,000/.; at that date therefore the 
fraction would become larger, but would again diminish, and to a 
lower level by 1891. 

Taking Mr. Baxter’s estimate for 1866, we may then approxi- 
mate and get the following figures :— 


TasLE VI s.-—Unassessed Incomes. 


(1 = 1,000,0002.) 


1860. | 1866. | 1870.) 1874.| 1877.| 1880.| 1883.| 1886.) 1891. 








Gross assessment ...... 322 413 | 444. | 548 | 570 | 576 | 612 | 629 | 698 
Unassessed income ... 64: 81 85 | 100 | 180 | 126 | 122) 125) 130 


























Mr. Levi’s estimates for this amount were 120,000,000l. in 1867, 
and 140,000,000/. for 1882 (‘‘ Wages and Earnings of the Working 
““ Classes,” vol. ii, p. 6); but he does not there state the method 
by which he obtained them. 

Dr. Giffen’s estimate for incomes under r150/. in recent years 
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was from 150,000,000/. to 200,000,000/ ,° from which should be 
subtracted 57,000,000/., which is included in the gross assessment 
to obtain a figure comparable with the above; so that he considers 
100,000,000/."" as a safe estimate for unassessed income in 1891. 

Without going further at present into this very intricate 
question, I think it may be granted that the error in the dncrease 
shown in Table VI 4 cannot be great enough to materially affect 
our general comparison ; while the inclusion of this rough estimate 
will give us a fairer view of the relative increments and amounts 
of wages and income. 

By using the gross assessment I have included a comparatively 
small sum (7,000,000/. in 1891) which is not truly income ; but it 
was not possible to make the necessary allowance in previous 
years, and the inclusion will not perceptibly alter any comparison. 


II1].—ComPpaRIson OF THE CHANGES OF INCOME AND WAGES. 


1. Table of Results and Hxplanation of Table. 


The figures at our disposal have proved so incomplete, that 
perhaps it would have been better to wait till the tables already 
viyen had been criticised and if possible made more typical, before 
trying to compare the rates of change of income and wages. 
Since, however, I see at present no means of including any other 
trades, it is perhaps worth while to proceed, taking the figures for 
what they are worth, leaving to each critic the task of deciding 
how far they are typical of English industry as a whole. 

As an example of the method on which more reliable figures, if 
at some future time they can be obtained, may be used, and to 
obtain an approximation to the actual facts, I have assumed that 
the resulting figures in Table V are typical. 

In order to emphasize the fact that the analysis rests on 
insufficient data, I have so far avoided making any estimate of the 
actual amount of average wages. In compiling Table VII I have 
used Dr. Giffen’s estimate for 1886 of the gross sum paid in 
wages, and by means of the numbers I have found, combined with 
the changes of population, estimated the gross sum paid in other 
years. This should not be criticised as an estimate of wages, but 
only as a step towards comparing the increase of wages with the 
increase of income; and it should be especially noticed that all 
the estimates of actual amounts of wages as distinguished from 
those of their relative changes depend on Dr. Giffen’s 1886 
estimate. 

16 Labour Commission (as a whole). Questions 6921 and 8139. I am not clear 
whether the date should be 1893 or 1886; but the wide limit given makes this of 


little importance. 
™ So I gathered from information kindly given to me privately. 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE RELATION BETWEEN INCOME 
AND WAGES, TOTAL AND AVERAGE. 


(From Table VZ/,) 
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The comparison between wages and income has been effected 
in Table VII. In the first column are given the number of 
persons earning an independent income from the census.’® 
It was found that the number of manual labourers mentioned 
by Dr. Giffen” and those used by Mr. Levi in his two estimates 
are in each case very nearly equal to the census numbers of 
persons earning an independent income multipled by 0°77. 
Assuming this to be always the case, the numbers in Col. 1 
have been multiplied by 0°77, and so Col. 2, which gives numbers 
of wage-earners, has been obtained. 

“Taking 481. as the average wage in 1886 (Mr. Giffen’s 
estimate)” we find the average wagesin other years by méans of 
the resulting numbers in Table V (here entered in Col. 3), and so 
complete Col. 4. | 

Multiplying the average wage by the number of wage-earners, 
we have the total paid in wages (Col. 5). 

Cols. 7 aud 9 give income, reckoned in the manner just 
explained. Adding Cols. 5, 7, and 9 we find the whole national 
income (Col. 11); and hence can find the percentages which wages 
and income respectively represent (Cols. 6, 8, and 10). Col. 12 
gives the whole population, from census returns. Ool. 18 gives 
the average income, found by dividing Col. 11 by Col. 12; and 
finally Col. 14 gives percentage increase shown in Col. 18. 

Now comparing Col. 3 with Col. 14, we see the rates of increase 
of average wages and of average gross national income respec- 
tively. 

It is important to notice that Col. 14 would have only been 
altered by 1 per cent. in the last figure if we had left out all esti- 
mated income and confined our attention to wages and Govern- 
ment income tax returns only; and that the changes introduced 
by possible errors in Cols. 1 and 2 and in the wage for 1886 in 
Col. 4 will have equally small effect. 

This table is repeated in a diagram, where the increase in 
eross and average income and wages can be easily seen. A 
smaller diagram compares the rates of increase of average national 
income (%.e., gross national income divided by the population) and 
average wages. This diagram has been drawn on a logarithmic 
scale, because that method gives the fairest bird’s-eye view of the 
different rates of progress. 


18 Numbers for intermediate years are interpolated. 

19 Of. Dr. Giffen’s evidence, Labour Commission, sitting as a whole. Ques- 
tions 6913—18. 

eel di: 
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meKe) 
| YEARS 1860 





2. Change in Purchasing Power of Money. 


The diagrams do not take account of the increased purchasing 
power of money, and it is absolutely essential to make full 
allowance for this before any real idea can be obtained of the 
progress that has been made. In Cols. 15 and 16 the rates of 
change (Cols. 3 and 14) are corrected by Sauerbeck’s index 
number. According to him 721. in 1891 had the same purchasing 
power as ggJ. in 1860. The rate of increase of wages is therefore 
not merely 40 per cent., but 149 x 29 = 182 571 that is to say, 
average wages have nearly doubled, while average income has 
more than doubled in thirty years. 


3. Lnmetations of Results. 


In Col. 6 we see that wages have borne a fluctuating ratio 
to gross income; on the whole the ratio diminished from 1860 to 
1880, and has since then been steady. It would, however, be a 
mistake to assume that wages have really been a diminishing fraction 
of nationalincome. We have not in our method been able to take 
completely into account the gradual displacement of low-paid by 
more highly-skilled labour. In individual trades this change has 
influenced our figures to some extent, and the effect that the 
diminution of agricultural labour has had in this direction has 
been completely allowed for. But the fact that new trades have 
not entered at all into the calculation must be carefully borne in 
mind.” 





21 Numbers for intermediate years are worked on the same principle. 
22 Compare Mr. Giffen’s ‘ Progress of the Working Classes” (“ Essays in 
“Finance ”). This part of the argument was suggested by Professor Marshall. 
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At the same time it must be remembered that index numbers 
do not take account of rent or of personal services. It is an open 
question whether increased rent is altogether due to improved 
accommodation ; and with the increase of wages, personal services 
have, of course, become more expensive. It is also doubtful how 
closely retail prices follow the course of wholesale prices, on which 
the index numbers are based. 

We must further remember that no account has been taken of 
any change in the amount of slack time, or of the number of 
unemployed, into which vexed question I do not propose to 
enter. 

_ Finally, the figure given is for 1891, not for 1894; during that 
interval many changes have taken place in wages, and the 
purchasing power of money has increased. 

There are some striking points of resemblance between these 
figures and the statistics of foreign trade. We see a great increase 
between 1860 and 1874 both in average income and wages, and in 
total imports and exports; a drop and a rise before 1883, and 
another before 1891. Moreover, the figure in 1891 is little greater 
than that in 1874. In fact, my figures indicate that wages were 
practically the same in 1874” and 1891, and that the increase since 
then has been due to the increased purchasing power of money. 


4, Conclusion. 


The conclusion I should draw from the whole calculation is 
that the inadequate information extant indicates that average 
income and average wages have increased at nearly equal average 
rates, and that both have nearly doubled during the period under 
review. . 

While we may congratulate the whole nation on the immense 
growth of its national prosperity, so far as this is measured by 
gross receipts, it is not fair to grudge the working classes the share 

which they have gained. ‘Those who receive the average or more 
than the average may be fairly considered to have obtained a wage 
which allows them to fully employ all their faculties in their well- 
earned leisure; but this cannot be said of the equally large number 
whose earnings are below the average. In so far as actual want is 
now only the lot of a small proportion of the nation (though 
intrinsically a large number), and comfort is within the reach of 
increasing masses of workmen, the greatest benefit of this pros- 
perity has fallen to wage earners; but this is only the righting of 
injustice and hardship. In 1860 it was the working classes who 


23 The figure for 1874 rests on more doubtful evidence than those for other 
years; but I do not think it is too great. Perhaps it belongs more properly to 
1873. 
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were in most need of any benefit that might accrue to the nation, 
and it would have been only reasonable to expect that their 
progress in actual money (apart from better conditions of work) 
should be at least as rapid as that of the richer classes. 

It will not be time to consider whether their share is becoming 
too great, till not only hours and hardships of work are reduced, 
and their labour is no more destructive of their higher faculties 
than is that of the middle and upper classes, but till a large share also 
of the sources of comfort, pleasure, and relaxation now out of reach 
of any but the most prosperous of them has become the lot of the 
ordinary labourer, and till poverty is no longer possible for anyone 
engaged in ordinary work. At present, every effort made to 
prevent a return to former wages,” and every advance obtained 
in times of prosperity, deserves our warmest sympathy. 








APPENDIX 





I.—The Agricultural Labourer. 


‘““ Returns of Wages”’ gives figures for districts and counties in 
1860 and 1870. 

In the Report of the Richmond Commission similar figures are 
given by Mr. Druce for 1870 and 1880. 

These results (viz., 1870 and 1880), together with figures from 
Mr. Kebbel’s ‘‘ Agricultural Labourer,” are retouched and combined 
by Mr. Little in his “ General Report on the Agricultural Labourer”’ 
(vol. v, part 1, p. 61), and tabulated with his estimate of current 
wages in 1892-93, based on evidence collected by the Agricultural 
Sub-Commissioners of the Labour Commission. ) 

Many of these figures I had worked at independently, but I 
have adopted Mr. Little’s figures in toto. 

These data have been used on the following plan :—The districts 
and counties have been grouped in their geographical divisions, 
the arithmetic average of the wages given in the sub-divisions of 
' each group taken, and the percentage increases for each group 
worked out, 100 being taken as the number for 1860 in each case. 

The table of actual earnings, including allowances, as distin- 
guished from nominal wages, for 1870 and 1892, given by Mr. Little 
on p. 84 (Id.), has been treated in the same way, the number 
already found for the group for 1870 being taken as the basis. 


24 When the purchasing power of money is rapidly increasing, a decrement 
both of incomes and wages (measured in money) may, however, be expected. 


ea 
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The increments in earnings and wages thus found are g and 11 


_ respectively on 107, though they differ considerably in each group ; 


this result reduces the necessary risk involved in dealing with 


wages, instead of with earnings, figures being very scarce for the 
latter. 
TasLe VIII.— Wages of Agricultural Labourers. 


[ Percentage changes in each group of counties. | 




















Nimhers Nominal Weekly Wages. Beige 

Emploved. OL te 1870 basis) 

ia “(00's indie 

ee oes00. | 1870. 11880. "| $1892) Faia ences 
SABC. wih essere ctdvcacs 133, 100 103 gL 108 102 
BPE LOLATIOL | caecanls cqsssee. 121, 100 115 131 127 122 
on Sere: ii lana an 118, 100 99 111* 105 104 
PRM sot fete icecnect ehdonsaats sah 112; 100 103 126 120 123 
OSE ENT ie ana ee uo. 100 113 132 124 128 
Me Midlands .i....0...09-s- 83, 100 105 108 116 116 
BN thecede etre gescydosy ces 44, 100 109 119 131 121 
NE hye. tosses deastaecees 29 100 id. 118 118 131 
Monmouth _ .:.........10 5, 100 110 103 107 125 
Per KBDITO ..5.-<<: nt pee 62, 100 116 129 126 133 
Averages (1)........ — LOOM E2107 122 118 116 

Bee rai. 100 107 129 117 = 


ral HOLE id So See — 100 108 119 118 —— 
ee 





* From the evidence on next table it appears that this figure should be 


’ higher. 





The first average is obtained by weighting the figures with 
the number of labourers in each district from census returns (the 
proportions have varied very little since 1860), and also allowing 
for the difference of wages earned in different districts, .e., taking 
different bases in 1860 instead of the uniform 100. 

The second, which is practically the same as the first, comes by 
weighting by numbers employed only, and keeping 100 as the 
1860 base. 

The third is merely the arithmetic mean ws the numbers in 
the table. 

This result is a remarkable illustration of the general law, that 
the ratios of averages obtained from sufficiently large and typical 
sets of figures will be practically the same on whatever con- 
sistent plan they are treated. The close approximation of the 
resulting numbers for wages and earnings is another illustration. 

We may perhaps conclude that, even if the individual figures 
could be made more complete and more accurate, and allowances 
made for more disturbing influences, the ratios of the results 
obtained would be unaltered. 
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There is much scattered information in the reports of all the 
Commissions relating to agriculture with regard to the intervening 
years. This is summarised in Table IX. In addition I have 
obtained wages on a Suffolk farm from 1860 to 1874 from the 
“Royal Agricultural Society’s Journal,” and Mr. Little has 
kindly sent me a list of wages and earnings in his neighbourhood. 

From these figures we can get a figure for the period 1865-67. 
Comparing that period with 1860 and 1870, in each case we see 
that it lies in respect of wages between the two. The number 
taken (105) cannot well be more than 5 per cent. wrong. I have 
therefore entered it as 100—110. Taking the average of all the 
figures for 1873-76, we get 134 as the number for that year. 

It is further necessary to get separate figures for 1874-77. 
The maximum of the inflation of wages appears to have been 
reached at dates varying from 1874 to 1879 in different districts. 
1874 and 1877 are, on the whole, similar years—one a little 
before, and the other a little after the maximum average. 1| 
have concluded that 125—-135 and 127-137 are the best numbers 
to interpolate in Table III. The figure for 1883 has been already 
discussed in the text. In a paper by Major Craigie in the 
‘¢ Journal of the Farmers’ Club,” December, 1888, figures are col- 
lected from the sources already mentioned, and also by a special 
inquiry, which reduced to the numbers in Table IX. Allowing 
for the difference in grouping, they agree in every case with 
the numbers already obtained. They in addition give complete 
figures for 1888, and figures including more than half England for | 
1878. Combining ie latter with the high figure for Durham in 
the same year, it appears that the general fall from the high 
figures in 1877 had already made some progress, and 130 (125— 
35) for 1878-79 is a number which can be relied on. 

' In 1886 earnings (at any rate in Cambs) appear to have been 
higher than wages; but since we have found that the rates of 
increase of wages ed earnings are the same in the period 1870-92, 
we may perhaps regard this as exceptional. It should be stated 
that the numbers here obtained refer to short periods, not to 
individual years; by 1870 we mean the period 1869-71, the exact 
time at which the figures were obtained being generally doubtful. 

We have now ae following figures :— 


Wages of Agricultural Labourers. 





1860.| 1866. 1870. | 1874. | 1877. | isso. 1883, | 1886, | 1891. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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IT.— Cotton. 

From “ Returns of Wages” (pp. 48—51) we obtain :— 
Manchester. 
A. 
1860. 1874. 1877. 1880. } 1883. 

Spinning......:..... 100 _ 140 to 156 127 136 
Weaving............ 100 (24 looms) — 143 (2% looms) — a 
Cardroom. ........ 100 149 158 152 146 








I have only the following information as regards average 
number of looms per weaver :— 
1. Mr. Andrew’s” opinion is that the numbers would be— 





‘ 1860. 1869. 1879: 1889. 


|_————-_—__—. 











2 2% 33 


tH 
bir 


BIR 


Number of looms per wéaver.... 2 





2. In tables given by Mr. Lord (Commission on Trade Depres- 
sion, 1866, II, 1,377) :— 











1850. 1883 
Average numbers actually worked in one mill were........ 2°74, 3°88 
Sy in another approximately ............ fone 2 3 





I have used Mr. Andrew’s numbers throughout in this respect. 

In ‘‘ Fifty Years of the Cotton Trade,” p. 67, Mr. Hllison gives 
estimates by Mr. Chadwick for 1859- 61, and by himself for 
1880-82 which indicate :— 








B. 
| 
1860. 1880-82. 
Spinners i izideninvectees 100 136 
Weavers.) .65.0)..ho1. oan 100 127 





With this may be compared Mr. Lord’s tables just mentioned, 
which show :— 


1860. 1870. 1877. 1883. 





Spinners ...... Bes st Aa 100 121 160 155 
NY Ga Vera: obits eee 100 111 116 118 


25 Mr. Andrew, in an interview last August, kindly gave me information 
on the various points on which I have quoted his opinion in this and the 
following pages. 
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but his figure for self-acting minders in 1860 (viz., 18s.) is lower 


than those in ‘‘ Returns of Wages,’ which are 208. and 22s.: and 
rap) b] >] 


he appears to have taken an average of nearly 3 looms per weaver 
as early as 1860. | 

Mr. Andrew ‘ does not agree with Mr. Lord’s numbers.” For 
these reasons and because Mr. Lord’s object was to compare 1850 
(not 1860) with 1883, I have given his figures less wer than 
Mr. Ellison’s and others. 

In the “ Report of Factory Inspectors,” 1885, Mr. Fon 
gives tables of wages in what he regards as typical mills, from 
which the Gene numbers are obtained :— 


Two Mills in Scotland and Cumberland. 





1856. | 1860. | 1870. arc ee 1884, 


Tee 7a 100 weiss) 119 195) t97 

















bel 88. LOO Hid 2k fo. 6 h1s90 hades 

ae 1| 100 | 100 | 122 | 143 | 143 |, 198 
p ie POH a eee e esas eres ee eertaras ters eaes S) TT, 100 137 Com. 177 147 

|SITE A oe a bid PR PTOSS VALE 197) 1385 ETE 164 
VII io Mediator cna secede cdeiset-s 2| 98 | 100 | 129 — 4140 | 131 








Average for all persons em- is 99°} 100) | 112 | |-187> 7 131 154, 
2 


BP SOU Nees farang noctoseci ls sesesees 20% 100, 127 — $139 143 





One Mill in Preston District. i 














D. 
| 1860. 1870. 1875. 1883. 
| on pt fa ba Ae ae SI ee 
Cardroom OO 108 129 129 ° 
Spinning........ 3 | 100 109 118 127 
Winding........ 3 — | 108 120 125 
Weaving......... 3 — | *125 (2 looms)| 154 (2% looms)j 188 (3 looms) 











ee 





* Vide next page. 





In evidence given before the Commission on Trade Depression, 
1886, Mr. Andrew stated that actual wages of spinners decreased 
74, to 10 per cent. between 1877 and 1885; and the Darwen Cotton 
Spinners’ Association stated that actual wages rose 8 to 12 per 
cent. between 1865 and 1885; taking 139° as the number for 
1885, we obtain :— | 


1865. 1877. | 1885. 














- 26 Vide next page. 
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Mr. Andrew informed me that while the speed of machinery 
had increased 20 per cent. since 1877, operatives’ earnings had 
increased 10 per cent. apart from changes in the list. Since the 
list price had fallen (with fluctuations) 7°91 per cent.’since 1877, 
we have :— 








Spinners Meier ee: 153 


The changes in the Oldham price list are :— 


Oct., 1877, — 5 per cent.; May, 1878, — 5 per cent.; Nov., 1878, — 5 per cent. 

Oct., 1879, — 5 per cent.; Feb., 1880, + 5 per cent.; Jan., 1881, + 5 per cent. ; 

Oct., 1885, — 5 per cent.; May, 1888, + 5 percent.; Jan., 1891, + 5 per cent. ; 
May, 1893, — 2°91 per cent. 

There was also a rise of 20 per cent. between 1871-76. 
(Schulze-Gaevernitz ‘‘ Social Peace,” p. 165). 

It will be found that the following figures reconcile all these 
statements, except Mr. Henderson’s figures for Scotland, where the 
course of wages appears to have been different, and Mr. Lord’s 
figures :— 


(1.) 


| | 
1860. | 1865. |} 1870. | 1877.| 1880.| 1883. 1885. | 1889. 1891.) 1893. 























Spinners:/° 100 | 727 | 127. | 153 | 127 | 486 9 aso “us 155 | 155 


136 for 1883 is obtained from A and B, and rests on good 
evidence. 

Between 1883 and 1885 there was no change in the list, and 
other causes had net time to have great effect. Machinery has 
quickened 20 per cent. in the last sixteen years; the effect of this 
im two years may perhaps be put at 25 per cent., but hardly at 
more. Hence 139 for 1885. | 

Then 155, 153, and 127 are obtained for 1893, 1877, and 1865 
from E and F. 

127 for 1880 comes from A, and remembering that list prices 
do not do more than indicate changes in wages, agrees with the 
list reduction of 20 per cent., 1877-79, and rise of 10 per cent., 
1880-81. 

We have the following data to obtain a number for 1870 :— 

There is apparently no record of a strike or change of wages 
between 1865 and 1870, a period of prosperity in the cotton trade ; 
and there was a nominal rise of 20 per cent. between 1870-77. 
127 for 1870 satisfies both these conditions. 
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Between the summer of 1885 and 1893 wages have risen by 
the list from go to 92°09, that is to say from 139 to 142. They 
have actually risen from 139 to 155; a gain of 1 per cent. per 
annum apart from lst changes. 

Between 1889 and 1893, wages have also risen by the list from 

go to 92; allowing for a proportionate gain apart from the 
list, wages appear to have actually risen in the ratio 146 to 15 pe 
Jt will be seen that this number (146) for 1889 must be very 
nearly right, if those for 1885 and 1893 are correct. Similarly 
the figure for 1891 should be 155; the increase of speed being 
counterbalanced by a 3 per cent. reduction in 1893. 

The figure for 1865 (127) needs additional support. I have 
not found any evidenee of this increase immediately after the 
cotton famine. It depends on the statement of the Darwen 
Cotton Spinners’ Association of the change of wages in twenty 
years, and perhaps really refers to a more recent date. Marking 
it as doubtful, we may regard it as merely confirmatory of the 
number for 1885. 

Weaving. 

Mr. Andrew gave me the earnings of weavers in 1869, 1879, 

and 1889 in the following form :— 

















bs Wages per Loom on | Number of Looms * 
Hours. Sixty Hours’ Basis. per Weaver. oe 
S d. 
RSG 2.0.53 60 5 83% 25 60 x 685 x 23 
| ee 565 jeer Se ae 56 x 68} x 2% 
BED essere: 563, 6 4 | oy 563 x 76 x 3F 





To obtain a number for 1879 to compare with the base 100 for 
1860, we take 143 for 1877 from A; and noticing that there 
was a reduction of 10 per cent. in the Blackburn price list 
(weavers) in 1878, which would produce an immediate effect 
only to be neutralised in some years by improved machinery,” we 
get 130 for 1879; hence we get 125 for 1869 and 184 for 1889 
from last column in table just given; and the 1869 number 
must be used as the basis in table D. 

We have therefore :— 

(2.) 


1860. 1869. 1877. S72: 1889. 


a 

















Weavers ....... 100 12504! 143 130 184 
— | (120—130) | (136—1250) | (125—135) | (175—193) 


27 This of course leaves out the effect produced by slack time; in fact all 
these figures for the cotton trade represent a normal week’s earnings, not actual 
annual receipts. 


< 
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The number (130) for 1879 is remarkably near 127 for 1880-82 
in’ B. In fact the closeness of the two results obtained from 
‘suchi different methods gives strong support to the sequence of 
the figures. AJl these figures depend on the number of looms 
employed. This number is not given accurately within 4, and 
therefore the figures are not accurate within 5 per cent.; hence the 
wideness of the limits given. The great rise between 1860 and 
1889: should be expected, since in 1860 a weaver tended an 
average of 24 looms at about 5s.; in 1889 34 looms at about 6s. 

. D on the whole confirms these figures; the rise (22 per cent.) 
between 1875 and 1883 is not impossible, and if 120 was put instead 
of 125 in 1870, to allow for the list fall of 5 per cent. in May, 


1869, the number for 1875 would be 148. 
| ) Carding. 
A and D do not agree, and A being the more typical, must be 
“preferred. 
Mr. Andrew informs me that card room hands have gained 
20 per cent. since 1877 owing to quickened machinery, but that the 
list is 8 per cent. below 1877 standard; from this we obtain 165 for 
1889 and 173 for 1891 and 1893 in just the same way as we did 
for spinners :— 











(3.) 
{ j 
1860. | 1874.| 1877. | 1880. 1883. 1889. i 1893. 
Carding 1./5.. ids 100 | 149 | 158 | 152 | 156 5) 6S 178 sees 
ee 





Combining (1), (2), and (38). 





























1860.°65.; 770.|?74.| °77.| 779. 1780. 1°83.) 85. | 80a) Ol.) Gar 

Spinning... | 100 | 727|-127 | — | 153 | — |127, 186) 189) 146| 155 | 155 

“Weaving....| 100 | — | 125 | — | 143 | 130 | — | — | — | 184} 184%) — 
| 5 +7) 45 +9/4+9 

‘Carding... } 100 | ~ | — | 149} 158 | — |152 156, — | 165) 173 | 173 











* Assuming (in the absence of any evidence of change) that weavers’ wages 
did not alter between 1889 and 1891. 





The proportion of employées is about 1 spinner and 1 card- 
room hand to 3 weavers. Taking these as weights in combining 
the three lines, we have :— 





| f 
1860. ey 1870. 1877. | 1879-80. 1883. | 1889. |} 1891. 


——— 























Workers | 





cotton fae | 100 | 727 | 125 | 148 | 1384 | 746 | 178 | 176 
tories! tee : +3) +5 | + 8 +8 }/+6/;]46 
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The 5 per cent. possible error in the figures for weaving 

introduces a 3 per cent. error, which is allowed for in this result, 
since weavers are three-fifths of workers. 
_ Considering the times of changes in list prices, and of the 
inflation and depression of the cotton trade, it will be seen that the 
following numbers with wide limits of error are probably within 
the mark :— 





1866. 1874. 1886. 





Tae 3 148 155 
+10 +10 + 8 
III.— Wool. 


The “‘Returns of Wages” are fuller than usual in this case, except 
that they do not show the change from men to women or from 
hand to power-weaving sufliciently clearly. 

I have separated the wages for weaving, and calculated the 
changes in other branches together; and the results up to 1883 
rest on good evidence. Jor Huddersfield I obtained from a lead- 
ing trades unionist an estimate for 1893 based on the returns 
for 1883, so that the two are comparable; a reduction of 8 per 
cent. is thus shown from 1889 to 1893. I also got estimates for 
Leeds, Dewsbury, and Batley for 1893, but not by actual com- 
parison with previous returns, so that according to my rule I 
cannot use them. They showed something like 20 per cent. 
reduction since 1880, and since in the main my informants agreed 
with the Returns of Wage figures, there must be some strong 
foundation for the belief in this remarkable decrease. To be on the 
safe side, and avoid exaggeration, I have taken the Huddersfield 
reduction (8 per cent.) to be the average, and so obtain the low 
figure 112 for 1893. | 

Hand-weaving has been regularly diminishing during our 
period; J cannot find, however, the exact proportion, and, since 
hand-weavers’ wages have not differed greatly from power- 
weavers’ (men’s) wages, I have neglected them entirely. 

Women have been replacing men at the looms during the last 
ten years, especially at Huddersfield. There I was told that 60 per 
cent. of weavers were men in 1883, but only 40 per cent. in 1893. 
But in 1886” only 42 per cent. were men; so that the change 
appears to have been exaggerated, unless it took place between 
1883 and 1886. Hearing the same complaint on all sides, I 
conclude that there is at any rate some cause for it, and have 


a < Return of Wages in Principal Textile Trades.” [C-—5807. | 
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adopted the following figures for Huddersfield, as probably having 
a result near the mark :— = 
































Huddersfield. 
1883. 1893. 
Numbers. Wages. Numbers. ~Wazes. 
Per cnt. sae Per ent. S: 30. 
Power-loom weavers, men. ........ 55 23 6 45 21 - 
7 a women... 45 Li, = 55 14 - 








Diminution of average wages for men and women together 163 per cent. 
err res SE 
The information I received from Batley, Dewsbury, and Leeds 
indicated a much greater fall, viz., 30 per cent. For the same 
reasons as before, I adopt the Huddersfield figure as typical. 


TaBLE X.—Woon. Changes of Wages in Wool Trade. 
[From ‘“ Returns of Wages,” C-5172. | 






























































Weights fr 
Nembers | 1860./766. |°67-68.|71.| 74. | ?77. |?80. |?88. 
Employed. 
All Branches, except Weaving. i / | x 
BDALLOY Geiicstcs-iscciciassesysonesnstre=se ces ae oT — {100} 9s ISO S26 ieee 
Se ULE Ascot. foun Pera cxesesnssce-tecrmsneyps =: 4, — |160) 104 )107) 117 | 117 4 112s 
AA TOAGSTSMELC |... cachorso.t0ccdcoverstsiesd oven: 12 100 {| LOOK = ieee 114 | 125 |125/)115)116 
SCAM Mena e rein scorstecrtecishesnesnertacbapsees 3 100 | 
Weighted average (i) ......10++ — 100 |100] 704 | 707| 115 | 121 | 122 
Power Loom Weavers only. 
Batley and Dewsbury ....sesssessees 4 — |114| 114 | 123} 125 | 136 | 181) — | 92 
Huddersiteld 5...65..: sesevencsssesseveeasees 5 100 |114; — | — | 738t| 752+) 140 | 187 114 
a men | only * 
IBees(el ies... 4d) airs eae oa eee 2 100 |— | —. |—}) =| =. 16 a 
ee eee 
Weighted average (ii) ....... — 100 | 114) 774 | 7123] 728 | 142. | 182 | 182 \708* 
Weighted average of (i) and (ii)— ; 
Weights (i) = 9, (i) = 7 wee — 100 |106| 708 | 774| 121 | 1380 | 126) 722 |770 
* Vide text, p. 261. + Half-weights. 


ee a 
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I should observe that the figures I have used allow for the 
change in the character of spinning, which has been of this 





nature :— 
Huddersfield. 
1871 and earlier. 1893. 
ae Os Sie as 

EP SBTC hic. J, «<2 a5p cca. t oes 28 — each TL SPMMer  vrrressesreeseerees 34 — each 
5 ext ae 8 G 1heiih nits (has By perenne a ree eee 
Soy, ae eae oe fi AS WICCOVEOGE oe: so cnccctaedsent Sa Ge 5, 

Average per person 15 — Average per person 14 2 


I have used the numbers given in the “ Returns of Wages in 
‘“‘ Principal Textile Trades in 1856” for finding the weights for 
compounding the averages. 

It is unfortunately necessary to approximate for three years to 
1870 1886 
IO7—I17 105—I25 
1891, the same as 1893, 1co—130. We have therefore the follow- 

ing figures :— 


obtain comparable results. I have taken and. 





1860. | 1866. 1870. | 1874. | 1877. | 1880. | 1883.) 1886.| 1891. 
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LV ——Jute and Flax. 


(a.) Sute. 
[From “ Returns of Wages,” p. 80 et seq. | 





1860.| 1861.| 1863.| 1866.|’67-68.| 1869.| 1871.| 1874.| 1877.) 1880.| 1883.| 1886. | 1893 





| 











Mundee...) 100 | 108 | 111 | 133 | 124 |} 112 | 119 | 140 | 127 | 120 | 142 | 720* | 740* 


* Fvidence before Labour Commission, Group OC, vol. i, Précis, pp. 32 and 33. 





This is corroborated by an incomplete table (including only 
preparers, spinners, and rulers) given by Mr. Henderson (“ Factory 
“Inspector’s Report for 1883,” p. 42), which indicates numbers 
as follows :— 





1800. 1870. 1875. 1883. 














Dundee......... 100 120 160 160 
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(b.) Flax. 
[From “ Returns of Wages,” p. 80 et seq.| A. 
8 } qY 





Spinning and 





Weights 
Leeds ......... oF 100 | — — — — —— — 138 | 130 
Dundee ...... 19 — — | 114 —_ 115 | 181-)- 140 ) 225 jae 
Belfast........ 17. 100 | — 114.°% 217-) 110: | 336 1s6 — 13 




















Average .:..c.0004.1 LOO | — | 474 449 hel lA3 | LEU ASS SE a2 ees 








* Proportionate numbers employed in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 





With this compare Mr. Henderson’s figures for Dundee 
(Id., p. 44), viz. :— 





1860. 1870. 1875. 1883. 














i 


Dundee (spinning, &c.) ............ 100 113 139 135 | 





The similarity is so exact that we may regard the number 114 
for 1866 as no longer doubtful. 






































Ee 

Winding ae geen 

and Weaving | 1860.| 1866.|°67-68. 1871. 1874.| 1877. 1880. | 1883. 
only. 

RICDUR eS tae 34 100 | — - — =, Pe | eee 125 
Belfast.......... 19 100*) 118*| 723 | 1305) 1274 eae — 147 
Dundee........ 17 100 | 113 | 125 | 125 | 1254 125) ais 118 
AVEDAgene ater. 100 | 116 | 124 | 128 | 126 | 187 | 778 -| 138 





* This increment rests on feeble evidence. 





Mr. Henderson shows an increase of 6 per cent. between 1870 
and 1880 for Dundee, which emphasises the depression in Scotland 
at the latter date. 

These figures are not altogether satisfactory, but the winders — 
and weavers only represent 27 per cent. of the trade. Giving 
them this importance, and combining A and B, we obtain :— 





1860.) 1866. 67-68, 1871.) 1874.] 1877.| 1883. 


100 | 114} 119 ee 129 | 133 | 133 








Flax spinning and weaving............ 





Warehouse, a 1860. | 1863.) 1866. |’67-68.; 1871.| 1874.| 1877.| 1880. | 1883. 
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V.—Gas. 


The table sufficiently explains the nature of the evidence. 

Of the three lines connecting 1860 and 1880, that for Liverpool 
depends on the best evidence, and has therefore received a little 
additional weight in the average, 128 being taken as the number 
for 1880 ; 128 and 130 are then found for 1877 and 1883 respectively. 
115 for 1866-67 is near all the numbers for those years. 

Mr. Livesey’s complete figures connect 1860 and 1888, and the 
number 131 for the latter year does not clash with any former 
numbers. The very complete figures of the Incorporated Gas 
Institute® show a rise of 19 in 130 between 1887 and 1891. It 
will be seen that the results, though resting individually on incom- 
plete evidence, agree so well with all the figures in the table (the 
exceptions being due to figures for the smaller towns or to doubtful 
information), that we use them without fear of much error. 

It was hardly necessary to find intermediate figures for gas, 
because the numbers employed are comparatively few, and cannot 
perceptibly influence the general result. I have, however, taken 
1870 and 1874 as 115—-125 and 115—-135 respectively. 

Hence we have— 


1860. 1866. 1870.| 1874.| 1877, 1880. 1883. 1886, 1891. 











120 | 125 
| &5 | +10 


VI.—Seamen. 


The “‘ Merchant Shipping Returns,” Board of Trade, May, 1892, 
give monthly wages of A.B. seamen for 1870, 1875, 1880, and 
1885-91 on sailing and steam ships, and for 1860 on sailing ships. 

In “ Returns of Wages” figures are given for every year from 
1860-86 in certain ports. 

The latter are worked out in Table XII (1); the former in 
Table XII (2) ; the numbers are weighted by the tonnage cleared 
at each port, in default of better information. 

In all its main features, and in most of its details, Table (2) 
agrees with Table (1) where numbers are given for the same year. 
Taking the latter to be correct, figures have been interpolated from 
Table (1), being altered by 1, 2, or 3 per cent. where they differed, 
attention being paid always to the changes year by year, not to 
the actual figure. In Table (2) all figures for steamers are worked 
on the basis 1870 = 116, for wages in steamers were 16 per 
cent. higher than those in sailing ships in that year. From 1860 
to 1870 it appears that this difference of 16 per cent. always 
existed, and figures have been entered on this assumption. 


= 


Wages in gasworks........ | 100 | 115 





128 | 128 | 130 130 te 


*9 Labour Commission. Group C. 31st day, Mr. Valon’s evidence. 
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To combine these two lists it is necessary to know what pro- 
portion of men were employed respectively in the two services. 
The data are as follows :—Total number employed in the different 
services are given in “ Merchant Shipping Returns” for many years, 
and can easily be interpolated (without giving the possibility of 
an error of 1 per cent. in last lines of the table), for intervening 
years. In 1891 the proportion of A.B.’s to total crew of a steamer 
was one half of same proportion for a sailing ship; it has been 
assumed that this was the case throughout. 


Figures for 1891 worked out as an Example of Method. 
Total number employed in sailing ships: 70,000. 
fe steam - 159,000. 
Hence proportion of A.B.’s employed in sailing ships to those in steam ships 


F 159 
Is 70: = 1407; 159 = 47: 53. 
Hence about 47 per cent. of A.B.’s were employed in sailing ships, and about 
53 per cent. were employed in steam ships. 
These and similar numbers for other years are entered in the last lines of the 
table. Percentage wages for 1891, from previous lines in table, 
(1870 = 100 for sailing 
» =116 ,, steam) 
sailing—126. 


ane steam —156. 


‘ 126 x 47 + 156 x 53 

Hence percentage wage for the two combined = — TO ae 143. 
143 is therefore entered in the last line in the 91 column. 

Numbers for all the other years have been worked out on the same pian. The 
table is so compiled that the 1860 number comes out as 100. 





The minutes of the Labour Commission include a good deal 
of discursive evidence on seamen’s wages. Mr. Heron Wilson’s 
and Messrs. Park’s and Comach’s evidence tally exactly with the 
figures in Table XII (2). 

Mr. Havelock Wilson’s evidence indicates low wages in 1887, 
a partial rise from 1879, a drop in 1882, and a rise commencing in 
1887, which brought wages in 1892 to a point 30 per cent. higher 
than those of 1882, all of which will be found in the table. He 
gives figures from Parliamentary Reports which reduce to 


1860. 1870. 1875. 


100 110 1338 


which he says exaggerates the rise before 1875; but the figures 
in Table (2) show a rise of only 28 per cent. between 1860 and 
1875 for sailing vessels, and of only 16 per cent. between 1870 
and 1575 for steamships; the result obtained is therefore not 
contrary to Mr. Wilson’s evidence. 

I have not been able to obtain sufficient figures to trace the 
change in wages of engineers or stokers. 
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VII .—Coal. 


It is not possible to give an accurate table showing the 
exact increase in average annual earnings of miners throughout 
the kingdom; but from the data available it will be seen that 
the figures at the end of this section agree with the evidence, and 
though leaving the numbers doubtful within a large percentage, 
will not lead us to any serious error in the final result. 

In the accompanying table the percentage changes in nominal 
wages per ton are given seriatim, allowance having been made for 
the number of months in which each wage was current, and the 
weighted average is taken. 

It is hardly needful to say that these sliding-scale changes do 
not necessarily bear any close relation to actual annual earnings ; 
for even if there were no other disturbing cause the number 
of days worked would make a vast difference. It would be 
quite hopeless to try and draw out a schedule of wages from 
these, if there was no means of comparing the course of these 
numbers with that of actual weekly wages paid. Fortunately 
we have an estimate of hewers’ earnings from Mr. Young,” 
who represented Northumberland miners, which shows similar 
fluctuations to those of the sliding scale figures, but with more 
marked changes.» We have also a statement by Sir Lowthian 
Bell as to the average daily earnings of miners in a particular 
Durham colliery from 1871-83; the way in which it is given 
leaves it doubtful whether the average takes into account the 
number of days on which the colliery was working, and so truly 
represents annual earnings or no, just as in the case of North- 
umberland the fluctuations are similar to those of the wages per 
ton but slightly exaggerated. 

In comparing them it must be remembered that the changes © 
have often been so violent in the course of a year, that it is 
difficult to find which nominal wage was typical of the year. 

Wage fluctuations have been very similar throughout England, 
so that to a great extent we may expect wages in all the districts, 
not indeed to be equal, but to show nearly the same ratio of change. 

From the years 1871-79 the Northumberland Miners’ Asso- 
ciation only shows the rate per shift, without giving the average 
number of days worked per week. Sir L. Bell was of opinion 
that during the period of high prices and wages (1871-74) the 
miners did less work. If this is so, the numbers based on wages 


30 Trades Union Reports: Northumberland Miners’ Mutual Confident Associa- 
tion; and Mr. Young’s estimate before the Labour Commission; confirmed by 
Mr. Weeks, of the Northumberland Coal-owners Association. 

31 Vide Diagram IV, in Mr. Hooker’s paper in December Journadl. 

32 Commission on Depression, 1886; second report, part 1, p. 341. 
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per shift show too great a rise; but Sir L. Bell’s statement of 
average daily wages showed a faster increase than the nominal 
wages in Durham, or than the figures just mentioned for Nor- 
thumberland. The total output for the kingdom, however, did 
not increase nearly as fast as the numbers employed. 

From these considerations I am inclined to take this Northum- 
berland rate per shift, which is the lowest increase shown, as 
showing the average increase, though of course we cannot rely 
on the numbers within 10 per cent. 

Unfortunately I have no figures for Scotland before 1880. 

It is more important for our purpose to find to what point 
wages returned at each decade; and we are on safer ground, 
because we may expect the number of days worked to be about 
the same in similar conditions of trade. 

There is some evidence to show that wages in 1870 differed by 
less than 10 per cent. from those of 1860. Mr. Lord gives the 
same average in 1860 and 1870 for miners’ wages throughout 
Lancashire. The ‘‘Commercial History and Review” for 1872 
speaks of a rise of 30 per cent. between 1861 and the end of 
1871, of which 15 per cent. or 20 per cent. took place in 1871. 
Dr. Schulze-Gaevernitz states that wages were on the whole 
stationary in the North in that period. The nominal rate in 
Staffordshire (though phenomenally high) changes but little in 
these ten years. The Northumberland Miners’ Association gives 
an increase of 20 per cent. between 1863 and the average wage 
in 1871, but no details are given by which an exact estimate 
can be made. We may conclude that wages in 1870 were probably 
less than 10 per cent. higher than those in 1860; and to 
avoid showing an unreal increase it will be safer to take them 
equal with limits of error. 

We see that Sir L. Bell and the Miners’ Association give the 
level of 1880 as the same as that of 1871, while the percentage 
averages give it as 10 per cent. to 15 per cent. below 1870. Both 
these years being times of changing wages, the discrepancy is not 
surprising. Mr. Lord shows a rise of 8 per cent. between 1870 
and 1883, which (allowing for the rise of 11 per cent. between 
1880 and 1883), shows a fall of 3 per cent. between 1870 and 1880. 
The possibility of a neglected fall in this decade is counterbalanced 
by the possibility of a neglected rise in the previous one. All this 
seems to show that wages in 1880 were certainly not more than, 
and probably not nearly so much as, 20 per cent. higher than 1860 
or 10 per cent. higher than 1870; while if we roughly take an 
average of all the statements we find that wages at the end of each 
decade were much the same; moreover the only two lines that 
actually contain 1860 indicate that this is the case. 
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I think it will be found that the following figures do not show 
any great deviation from any of the evidence; I have taken 
1880 = 100, and underneath each figure I have indicated the limits 
between which it may be expected that the true number lies :— 















































| 
WATS! s...-ceeese 1860170 |'71 1°72 7374 |°75 |°76 |°77 |°78 |°79. |80 1g] ['82 1°83 |'84 |'85 |'86 |’87 |’88 |’89 
Changes in wages in x 
coal mines (Scotland >| 100 100|120}140]170|150} 120 | 115} 115 97 | 100 }100)105}110[115|110]105|100 95 | 95 112 
not included till 1880) —10)—-— |*> ————., — _—_— —_ 
10 +10 +5 | +5 


VIIL.—The Iron Trades. 


It is very difficult to get even an approximate figure for any 
‘branch of the iron manufactures. Figures given by trades unions, 
though in many respects very complete, are not adapted for the 
purpose in hand, and other evidence is incomplete and in some cases 
contradictory. Further than this, there is no means of telling from 
the census figures what number of men are employed in puddling, 
plate and bar rolling, and general engineering, respectively. 

Wages in the iron trades may be divided into three classes : 
those that fluctuate immensely with depressions and inflations of 
trade, both in the rate paid and the amount of work done, of 
which puddlers’ wages are the typical instance; those which 
change, indeed, but not so rapidly as far as the nominal rate goes, 
but owing to piece work and overtime alter far more than appears 
on the surface, such as the wages of the Amalgamated Engineers ; 
and thirdly, wages which change slowly and but little in nominal 
amount, but whose total is much influenced by slackness or irregu- 
larity of work; of this class the iron moulders afford an example. 


1. Puddling. 


My principle throughout this paper has been to avoid comput- 
ing wages in years marked by extreme prosperity or depression, 
and not to allow for changes in the amount of employment, 
assuming that for a first approximation the proportion of unem- 
ployed in an average year has remained unchanged. Applying 
this principle, we must take puddlers’ wages as they are given, 
but must not lay stress on the numbers obtained for extreme 
years; we must allow for that amount of overtime which has 
become normal in the case of engineers; and in the case of 
moulders must neglect the changes due to want of employment. 
By this method the figures which we obtain for 1860, 1863, 1866, 
1870, 1877, 1883, and 1891, which judging from the returns of the 
iron moulders were medium years, will fall in well with figures for 
other trades less influenced by the state of foreign trade; while the ~ 
figures for 1880 and 1886 (years of depression) and 1874 (of 
inflation) will be to some extent misleading. 
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L have not been able to get an accurate estimate of puddlers’ 
wages. Putting together all the scattered information contained 
in the Annual Commercial History and Review (“ Economist’), I 
find that the following figures satisfy the evidence. 

Percentage changes of puddlers’ wages (piece work) :— 


1860.65.)’66.)'68.!'69.)'70.?°'71.1'72.P73.)'74.2'75.| 777. 78. 80. | ’83. |’84.|’85.)86.)'88.)'89.) “91. 


100 1138|127|116]122]127|135]177/155|143)124) 772 |106) 772 





or | eee | oa ee | — ae | | | 


110 \106}100)100|106|124) 724 


Now these figures probably represent with fair accuracy the 
course of wages for short periods; but there is more than one 
hiatus in the data (especially 1885-88), and the figure for 1889 
may quite easily be 10 per cent. wrong. I do not think that the 
error can be so great in 1885, while from 1860-78 the evidence was 


fairly complete. In our final table these figures must be marked 
doubtful. 


9. Foundry, Engineering, and Machinery. 


Taking all the other chief branches of the heavy iron trades 
(viz., foundry, general engineering, and machine making) together, 
we will first consider the Trades Union Reports. 

The well known figures of the iron founders give both normal 
weekly wages and a second column showing the average amount 
earned, allowing for the number out of work. Before 1885 the 
numbers given were decennial averages. With Mr. Hey’s help bly 
have been able to find numbers which cannot be far from the true 
figures for 1860 and 1870, avd indeed to complete the figures for 
individual years, without great risk of error, for both the columns in 
the Trades Union Reports. In the accompanying table I have 
entered the numbers showing the decimal averages as well as the 
figures to which we approximated. The second line (allowing for 
unemployed) is not used in the further work for the reasons given, 
but is left as throwing much light on the effect which the inclusion 
of fluctuating amount of work would have. In the first line (which — 
is used), I have indicated the figures which may be farther in error 
than the rest of the line. 

In the case of the Scotch iron moulders, the steam engine 
makers, and associated blacksmiths, it is somewhat doubtful 
whether the figures represent individual years or the average of a — 
short series of years. If the latter is the case, it will have the 
effect of diminishing the influence of fluctuations on the general 
result. : 

The Amalgamated Engineers give a complete schedule of | 


nominal wages and hours of work, with numbers iu the Society in 
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each district in 1862 and 1891.” These figures show the same 
ratio of increase on whatever plan the average is taken, and also 
the same as the ratio of increase of the arithmetic mean of the 
maximum and minimum wages given in former reports. The 
figures given in the table for intermediate years are found by 
taking the mean of the maximum and minimum wages, and we 
have thus some evidence that this plan gives a fair result. The 
figure for 1891, which comes from the fifth report, depends on 
complete information as far as nominal wages are concerned, but 
they make no allowance for overtime. It appears that in 1891 
overtime was worked in all the towns which contained more than 
1,000 members; in 1862 no overtime was worked in London, Hull, 
or Birmingham, which included half the members in the large 
towns. So far as overtime compensates for slack time at other 
seasons it would not enter into our general argument; but there 
can be no doubt that from this cause wages have increased more. 
rapidly than is shown by the wage-figures in the report, and there 
is no means of accurately measuring this increase. 

We may, however, make some correction in the figures which 
the reports indicate, viz. :— 





1860. 1866. 1870. | 1874. | 1877. | 1880. | 1883. | 1886. | 1891. 


| ee ee | 


100 109 109 | 117 | 117.) 118 tor alee ee 























Hours of work have decreased from 58 to 54 since 1871. 
Overtime has increased. Assuming that overtime has increased to 
such an extent that actual hours worked are unchanged, then, 
since overtime is paid at the rate of about ‘‘ time and a third” on 
the average, hours of work should be reckoned at about 594 at time 
wages, instead of 54. All the figures since 1871 must therefore 


aR 
be multiplied by the ratio Doe an addition, say, of 10 per cent. :— 


54 


1860. 1874. L877. 1880. 1883. 1886. 1891.. 


—— 








ed 


100 128 128 124 133 133 127 











Of course this is little better than a guess even for average 
years, and must be far under the mark in such years of inflation as 
1872 and 1873. It will, on the other hand, be a correction on the 
right side. 

The weighted average, then, for the union figures given in 
the table, will not be an accurate representation of the facts, but 
within wide limits will be correct; I do not see how we can 

$3 <« Fifth Report on Trades Unions,” p. 120 e¢ seq. 
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approximate more nearly without falling into worse errors. Fuller 
information from the Amalgamated Engineers (which I have 
applied for in vain), would serve to correct this result. 

- Now let us turn to information from other sources. We have 
various figures from the ‘‘ Returns of Wages,” many of them 
complete for one town for a short’ period, but few extending over 
many years. On the whole the figures do not seem to include 
overtime; so that they should be compared with the original figures 
of the Amalgamated Engineers, and may be expected to be nearly 
10 per cent. less than the result obtained in the former table. 
It will be seen that the figures are very indefinite in the English 
towns, showing on the whole no great rise; and agreeing to some 
extent to a rise between 1880 and 1883. In Scotland a more 
uniform and rapid rise is shown, confirming the impression which 

is obtained from the trades union figures, that Scotch wages 
overtook English in the early part of our period. 


2. Foundry and Engineering, and Manufacture of Machinery. 
‘Returns of Wages”’ give the following result :— 


TaBLE XV.—foundry and Engineering (p. 161 et seq.). 





1856) 757. |’58. | 759. | 60. | °62. | ’63.| 66. | 767. | 771. | 774. | 780. | 7838. | 794. 
ee ee 2G 100) 400) —— | i ee] el 
emer ee 1008 —— 11001100, 100) — |} — |. | — fm } oe 
Leeds........ ee 100 Pp | 97.) "| 702) — 712" 
Sheffield | — | —| —| —|—|]—]—] -~ | 207 | 204 | — | 202 | 210} — 
Hull .......)} — | —}| —]|—j);—|{— UN ATES Neo gated | hewn ued fete Br ee 
|i] — | — | — | — | se [2 | - 
ee ee ee 770) | —} = | 104) 108 | — | — | — | — 
Dundee ....| — | — | 95} — Oe a 796) 729) |) | 
eee | —- | 09 1100), — | 104,104 | — | — | — | 778 | — | — 
Belfast...) 97| 94 | — TOO Ht bh aS _ eae == —_— — 











1856. | 1857.| 1858.| 1859.| 1860.| 1861.| 1863.| 1877.| 1880. | 1883. 























Blackburn ....| 100 100 100 100 100 100 92 — — cme 
Glasgow ........ 106 | 102 | 100 — — — /| 100 — 125 133 
Dundee ........ — — — — — —_ — | 129 125 137 
Manchester....| — — — — 100 — — | 106 98 110 
eee | — (700 | 100 | 100, | — | — | — | — 

Greenock ....} — — — — por — — —- 125 134. 
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Lancashire (Mechanical Engineering); Mr. Lord (Commission on 
Depression, loc. cit.). 





1860. 1870. - 1877. 1893. 


eee 


100 162 , 113 110 








Mr. Miiller (Commercial History and Review, p. 4, “ Economist,” 1872). 





1861. 1871. 
Moulders...as.-eoeee 100 117 
Engine fitters................ 100 112 





On the whole the result of these figures is mere chaos, and 
they are only inserted to show the great difficulty in dealing 
with wages in these trades. The trades union figures, though 
far from satisfactory, are more complete than these. There is 
no doubt that the Iron Founders’ and Amalgamated Engineers’ 
figures represent actual facts, however difficult it is to use 
them for the purpose in hand, and to however small a percentage 
of the iron trades they apply. I have therefore entered the 
figures from the trades union Table (XIV) in Table III, with 
wide limits of error. 

In compiling Table III, I have taken that half those enumerated 
in the Census under “ Other Workers in Iron and Steel” have 
wages changing as puddlers’ wages, and the remaining half, 
together with machine and tool makers (excluding cutlers), with 
general engineering. 
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Discussion on Mr. Bow.uey’s PApeEr. 


Str Epwarp H. Carsurr said that the paper proved that we 
were a manufacturing nation, and that our present policy of not 
taxing our imports was correct. No doubt this policy pressed 
hard upon those who lived by agriculture, but cheap foreign food 
enabled the labouring classes to get over times of difficulty. We 
could not grow anything like the quantity of agricultural produce 
that we required, and in order to compete with other nations it 
was necessary that our workmen should live as cheaply as 
possible. It was quite clear from the paper that our workmen 
were living in increased comfort. He would have liked to have 
seen the figures brought down to the present year, for there had 
been great changes, increase in wages and reduction in hours of 
labour, since 1891, so that the workman was better off. He 
congratulated the author on his paper, which was a very valuable 
contribution to the question of the well being of our working 
population. 


Professor ALFRED MARSHALL said that, as noted by the author, 
the first outlines of the paper had been contained in an essay sent 
in for the Adam Smith prize at Cambridge, and that he, as one of 
the examiners, had been struck by the brilliancy of the plan by 
which Mr. Bowley proposed to extract some informaticn from the 
great mass of wage statistics which had hitherto been almost use- 
less because of its fragmentary character. Hach particular figure 
in the official returns of wages was probably of value to anyone 
who had special knowledge of the circumstances under which it 
was obtained, but without such special knowledge one could not 
take a figure from one estimate and compare it with one from 
another. Two years, between which there had been a rise of 
wages of 20 per cent. might be compared; yet if for the earlier 
year an employer’s estimate were taken, and a workman’s for the 
latter, the result might well show a fall of 20 per cent., and vice 
versd. It was true that most of the figures in the great returns of 
wages by the Board of Trade had been obtained from similar 
sources, and so would ke more or less comparable. But, to quote 
an instance of extreme bias, statements were made before the 
Labour Commission that the average wage of dock labourers was 
under tos. per week; yet some of them afterwards struck because 
they were not content with the 13s. per day which they earned 
when working with certain new machines. But the original state- 
ment was true when properly understood. A person much impressed 
by the sufferings of the poorer working men naturally put aside 
explanatory causes; he would urge that such a man only made 35s. 
during a week at the docks; and, if it were pointed out that he 
might be getting other work during the time, the reply would be 
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that one could not be sure of that, and that one had to deal with 
what figures there were. 

The central idea of the paper was, he believed, new, and 
originated exclusively with Mr. Bowley himself, who thought that 
the number of fragments of wage statistics was so great, that if 
they were pieced together, and the method of ratios strictly 
adhered to, a true result would be obtained, even though any one 
particular ratio might, when examined individually, prove to a 
considerable extent erroneous, since the figures were derived from so 
many sources that it was very improbable that any one bias would 
predominate largely over others. Thus Mr. Bowley had been able 
to do what could not have been done by any other method. Leone 
Levi’s two estimates were valuable above all because they had 
been made by one individual; but there was no other set of 
figures which could be compared without danger of introducing 
errors of perhaps 20 or 30 per cent. By Mr. Bowley’s method 
this error had been reduced to about 5 per cent. as regards the 
special inquiry, the precise limits of which had been so carefully 
defined, and he considered that the paper would remain as the 
foundation of a systematic history of wages in general, subject to 
those limitations. 

It was most interesting to compare, as had been done in the 
paper, the rate of growth of wages and the rate of growth of 
national income; but it was a little difficult to know how to use 
these figures in discussions of justice as between different classes. 
If those who accumulated capital had accumulated only half as 
much as they actually had, the result would have been that capital, 
being scarce, would have commanded a higher rate of interest ; 
and that, of the total of one man’s work for a year aided by 
capital equal to (say) three years of his work, a larger share 
would have gone to the capitalist and a smaller to the workman, 
who under the circumstances would have been worse off than now. 
But the supply of capital being smaller, although the rate of 
interest and the percentage for each 100/. of capital would have 
been larger, yet the aggregate of the income accruing from capital 
would have been lower. Mr. Bowley’s figures showed the increase 
of wages to have been a little less, proportionally, than the increase 
of income in general. But if only half the amount of capital had 
been saved, the result would have been that the increase of wages 
would have probably been smaller than it actually had been, and 
yet would have been greater and not less than the increase of 
other incomes. For, just because the accumulating classes had 
saved less capital, and had deserved less well of society, they 
would have been able to make a higher charge to labour for the 
use of a given amount of capital; thus leaving as the share of 
labour a less part of the joint products of a year’s labour, and 
capital equal to the result of (say) three years’ labour. But in 
this question the idea of justice was not so important as the idea 
of what was possible. He himself desired to see wages increase 
at the expense of the incomes of well-to-do classes as fast as 
possible without causing the latter to strike permanently; he 
could put up with their striking for a little while. So long as 
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capital was not driven out of the country, his sense of justice 
would go all the way with Mr. Bowley; he would rejoice to see 
wages rise, even at two or three times the rate of increase of the 
average income. 


Mr. Davin Cuapwick said that, at the request of Mr. Newmarch, 
he had in 1860 read a paper, which was printed in the Journal of 
the Society, on this subject, and which had received the approval 
of the Board of Trade, and the thanks of the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce, and had been taken as the model on which that 
Board had collected information from its foreign consuls. In 
that paper he had given a carefully epitomised result of the 
actual wages in the manufacturing district of Lancashire from 
1839-59. He did not approve of the plan of Mr. Bowley’s paper, 
on account of its want of actual investigation into the average 
wages paid, nor did he agree with the comparison indicated as 
shown by Mr. Sauerbeck’s statements, in preference to the actual 
average retail prices paid by a workman. LTEverything depended 
on what benefit the workman enjoyed in the average retail value 
of the food and clothing in which his wages were spent. Between 
1829 and 1859 he had shown in his paper, from a great number of 
returns and most laborious investigations, what were the actual 
wages paid in the Lancashire district, which for cotton and iron 
really meant England generally. Mr. Bowley’s paper covered a 
great deal too much ground, as he had not confined himself, as he 
proposed, to one main class: it would have been much more 
valuable if he had given from actual research the wages paid, and 
the time worked in each trade. Simple and concise figures were 
wanted, and an average deduced from a large number of cases, to 
show the working man the time worked in each trade, what he 
could now earn, and what he could now buy with such earnings. 
That was the principle he had himself followed in all his statistical 
investigations, and he hoped that Mr. Bowley in any further paper 
would be able to follow the lines he had indicated in his paper of 
1860, 


Mr. Aveustus Saverseck thought that the paper indicated the 
true lines on which such an inquiry should be conducted. It was 
generally known that wages had risen considerably from 1850-73, and 
he thought that the period 1872-77, which represented the height of 
prosperity, might be taken as a basis for comparison. According 
to the paper, there had been a fall from 1874 till about 1886, and a 
rise again till 1891, the latter principally due to changes in the 
cotton and mining industries, and in the wages of seamen, which 
might have been accidental. There could be no doubt that the 
condition of the working classes had greatly improved owing to 
_ the greater purchasing power of money, but whether that increased 
purchasing power was exactly in accordance with his table of the 
wholesale prices of commodities he was not prepared to say: 
though those tables showed that there had been a considerable 
rise in the purchasing power of money. As a result of this 
improvement, many women were probably not obliged to earn 
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wages now, and children also went to work much later, while in 
many countries the work of women and children had been 
restricted by legislation. The result of this would probably be 
that with the same nominal weekly wages the total amount paid 
in wages would not increase in the same proportion as the popula- 
tion. A simple comparison of wages was very useful, but it did 
not tell everything: strikes, amongst other things, might affect 
them by maintaining the wages of a certain number of workmen, 
while others would receive considerably less, and the total amount 
paid for wages might then not be the same as before, and there 
were no statistics to be had on this point. 


Mr. Joun GLover said that he agreed with Mr. Sauerbeck 
in his praise of the paper rather than with the criticisms of 
Mr. Chadwick. However the figures were put it was quite 
undeniable that an enormous improvement had taken place in the 
wages of the people during the last thirty years, and the mere 
question whether the figure should be 5 per cent. more or less 
seemed almost immaterial. But what struck him as a matter for 
grave consideration was, that simultaneously with this enormous 
improvement in wages, there had been a continuous decline in the 
price of nearly everything the workman bought. The old 
economists would have said that, other things being equal, a fall 
in the price of commodities, or an increase in the purchasing 
power of money, must have led to a fall in wages. The purchasing 
power of wages had however enormously increased, and a mere 
comparison between the rate of wages was far from measuring the 
real improvement in the workman’s condition. He agreed with 
Professor Marshall that wages had nothing to do with justice, any 
more than the price of wheat had. It was entirely a question of 
supply and demand; the price of labour, like everything else, must 
submit to that law. Yet they were confronted with the demands 
of people claiming a living wage, as if either the State or some- 
one else were bound to provide them with employment which 
would yield an ideal state of living, irrespective of whether a 
profit to the employer could be made out of labour at the ideal 
rate. He hoped that papers like the present would tend to lessen 
the prevalence of such notions. He would be glad if trade unions 
could be brought to see that the master and capitalist had equally 
to submit to the law of supply and demand; it was owing to this 
law that the possessor of silver who formerly got 60d. per oz. 
could now only get 28d. for it, and that the possessor of gold, instead 
of getting 3 or 4 per cent. per annum interest, was only getting 
1 or 2 per cent. In respect to this law—from the operation of 
which there was no escape—the servant could not expect to be better 
off than the master. 


Mr. Hewry Hices congratulated Mr. Bowley on his method, 
but was not quite convinced of his conclusion. He asked whether 
Mr. Bowley had considered the influence of industrial legislation 
on wages since 1860. In the thirty-one years there had been a 
considerable movement from what the Germans called “ natural 
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economy” to “money economy,” and the figures for 1860 might 
include various perquisites and allowances paid in kind, which had 
eradually died out with the Truck Acts and the development of 
industry. The legal recognition and increased power of trade 
unions had been followed by a great restriction of overtime, and 
thus the figures for 1891 represented more nearly the actual 
receipts than those for 1860. The Coal Mines Regulation Acts, 
the Factory Acts, the Elementary Education Acts, &c., by restrict- 
ing the employment of women and children or raising the age at 
which they commenced work, made the ‘‘average worker” 
approximate more nearly to the adult male now than in 1860. 
If the author had considered and allowed for such matters, the 
value of his figures was enhanced; but if not, the conclusions 
appeared to him too optimistic, because these were causes of error 
which did not tend to counteract each other. An increase of 
40 per cent., moreover, in money wages in thirty-one years, was 
neither very rapid nor very great in an advancing community. 
It represented only an annual rise of about 3d. per week on a 
weekly wage of 1/.; and he doubted whether workmen would be 
at all satisfied with the prospect of so slow and so small an 
improvement in their scales of pay. The purchasing power of 
wages was a different matter, and he was not sure that a proper 
fraction had been used in making this reduction. The index 
number employed was not based on a workman’s budget. 
Everyone would agree with Professor Marshall that the more real 
wages rose, the happier it would be for the community in which 
the wage-earning classes were the great majority, but Mr. Bowley’s 
concluding sentence—that every effort to prevent a return to the 
old rate of wages deserved our sympathy—required qualification. 
The sentence must not be taken to mean money wages; for those 
who doggedly attached themselves to a definite money wage, while 
the purchasing power of money varied so greatly, might be 
grasping more than they could possibly hold, and in the result 
might get nothing. With every sympathy for an increasing rise 
in real wages, he wished to enter a warning against such disloca- 
tion and injury to the working classes themselves as might ensue 
from obstinate adherence to an irreducible money wage if the 
great fall in prices continued. 


Mr. A. HE. Bateman desired to thank Mr. Bowley for the good 
use he had made of the materials, most of which had been furnished 
from the Board of Trade workshop. The paper could not have 
been written by anyone in that department, as it necessarily involved 
a considerable amount of estimate and assumption. It therefore 
represented just the kind of work that had to be done, and in this 
case had been done well, by one who was not at present connected 
with the Government service. The only point in which he could 
agree with Mr. Chadwick was in wishing for a little more detail 
concerning each trade. There was one branch which had not been 
alluded to, viz., domestic service, although it was a very important 
one, seeing that 1,900,000 persons, chiefly females, were employed 
in it at the last census. He believed that there had been great 
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changes in the wages of domestic servants, but very little had as 
yet been done in tabulating those changes. Last year some 
returns obtained from London and Manchester were published in 
the * Labour Gazette,” showing the present average wages in those 
two towns to be about 18/. 10s. and 17/. 108. respectively. If these 
figures could be carried back they would be very useful. He had 
in his hand a wages-book of a middle class family, which extended 
back over a period of seventy-five years. Besides giving the names, 
dates of coming and going of all the servants, and their wages, the 
earliest pages of this book make short but caustic remarks on the 
_ qualities of each servant when he or she left. Many of these 
conflict with the general idea that formerly all servants were good, 
or at any rate much better than they are now. Asa rule, when 
this book was begun, in 1820, the cook got 13/. a year, and the 
housemaid less than 10/., while a man servant (of whom there were 
then far more, relatively, than now) received 15/. Such books 
must have been keptin many families, and by applying Mr. Bowley’s 
method to a sufficiently large number of them, some data might be 
obtained showing the comparative rise of wages, which he believed 
would prove to be about 40 per cent. since 1860, and probably 
considerably more since 1820. 


Mr. A. L. Bow ey, in reply, said that he had hoped that the 
method adopted would have been rather more criticised, if only to 
show that the corrections would be equal on both sides. He could 
only hope that it would be criticised in some other way, so that by 
using the same method the individual figures might be corrected, 
and the results based on the wider experience thus obtained. 
If other statisticians besides Mr. Chadwick had undertaken 
estimates of wages from 1839 to 1859 in all the different counties, 
he would have been able to go back to 1840; but the information 
prior to 1860 was much too fragmentary to give any reliable result. 
He had taken into consideration several of the points raised by 
Mr. Higgs. As regarded the limitation of employment by indus- 
trial legislation, he had, to a certain extent, overcome the difficulty 
of the gradual change in thirty years, by taking short periods of 
three or five years at a time in particular cases, by which means 
altering conditions could be watched and allowed for better than 
by long-interval comparisons. He had not been able to allow for 
the alleged decrease of overtime; the only data available were 
those given in the trades union report relating to the Amalgamated 
Engineers, and in their case he had found overtime to be much 
more common in 1890 than in 1860; but in that employment the 
hours of labour had been reduced from 59 to 54 per week. He 
had allowed for the employment of women and children to some 
degree in Table V, because the textile trades, which had great 
weight in that table, employed the largest proportion of these, and 
the error was partly dealt with in this way. In taking two series 
of wages, he had generally taken the wages for either men or 
women; he had not usually included the wages of women and 
children with those of men, and that did leave an error to be 
accounted for. He certainly felt that every effort to prevent a 
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return to former wages deserved sympathy; he did not mean that 
every effort would be rightly directed, or that it would not be 
better for people in any particular trade, in many instances, to seek 
some other; but the fear that wages were about to be reduced 
certainly deserved sympathy. 


The CuatrmMan (Mr. F. Henprtks), in proposing a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Bowley, said that the paper was one of the most novel, 
interesting, and valuable which the Society had had for a long time. 
No doubt the line of argument adopted by Mr. Bowley would 
attract criticism, both here and abroad; but it would be admitted 
that the author had thrown great light on the question of wages, 
and, moreover, he had struck out a method by which an accumu- 
lation of statistical observations hitherto lying waste might be 
utilised. Mr. Bowley had worked on a vast amount of material 
which had baffled previous inquirers, and to his mind the scientific 
and theoretical portions of the propositions contained in the paper 
seemed completely established. 

The vote of thanks was then put, and carried unanimously. 
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The Proaruss of Frirenpiy Societies and OtuEer INstituTIONS con- 
nected with the FRimNDLY Societies Reeistry Orrice during the 
Ten Years 1884-94. By E. W. Brasroor, F.S.S., F.S.A., &e., 
Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies, President of the Anthro- 
pological Institute. 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 23rd April, 1895. 
C. S. Locu, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. ] 


THE subject of the present paper is one that must, I think, be im 
an especial degree a welcome one to this Royal Society of 


“ Statists indeed, 
And lovers of their country.”! 


To trace the progress of thrift among the industrial classes, with 
all that it implies in its bearing on the wellbeing of the whole 
community, is a task as agreeable as it is important. I have 
already, on two occasions, the first exactly twenty years ago, the 
second exactly ten years ago, been honoured with your permission 
to address you on this question, and I now proceed briefly to lay 
before you some details of the transactions of various organisations. 
for thrift since the latter of these two dates. 

On the present occasion, while I have to call attention to 
steadily growing prosperity in those societies which are the most 
typical instances of self-governing methods of thrift among the 
working classes, I have also to record the grave extent to which 
the credit and usefulness of a class of societies, that had, in their 
time, conferred signal benefits on their members, have been broken 
down by fraud. 

The verdict of proverbial and practical philosophy will be, 
nevertheless, that it is an ill wind that blows nobody good; and 
the failure of the Liberator and other building societies, while a 
terrible calamity to many individuals, is not an unmixed evil to 
the community at large. Just as the frauds on the Rochdale 
savings bank discovered in 1850, were neutralised by the great 
prosperity which attended the co-operative enterprises for which 
Rochdale is famous; so the contraction of building society enter- 
prise which has followed upon the discovery of the malversations 


1 Milton’s “ Paradise Regained,” iv, 354 and 355. 
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in question, has been neutralised by the increase in other provident 
investments. 


Societies under the Friendly Societies Acts. 


These Acts have not been materially altered since 1885. An 
Act was passed in 1887, embodying some previous alterations and 
introducing a few others in matters of detail. Others in 1889, 
1893, and 1894 were short Acts rendered necessary by unexpected 
legal decisions or to amend matters of administration. A Bill is 
about to be introduced having the like purposes; but in all essen- 
tial particulars the law relating to friendly societies is the same as 
in 1885. 

I therefore bring down Table I of the paper of 1885 to the 
present time :— 


TaBLE I.—ENGLAND AND WatEs. Ltules and Amendments Registered 
under the Friendly Societies Acts. 
























































Years Amendments. Total. jalgtaee 
Societies. Branches, ee cae ee 
1793-1855....| 26,034 — —_ 14,864 40,898 660 
1855-75... 21,875 — 26,378 4'7 253 23363 
77 6—-B4.,...000- 1,734 3,885 20,214 25,833 2,870 
gS ea 319 807 2,104 3,230 3,230 | 
SOn eee 278 1,999 2,781 2,781 
OTR AA. 260 2,003 2,747 D7 aG 
(Soiree! 353 2,141 3,049 3,049 
4 518 PRS a) 259 1,999 2,697 2 007M 
GON aoe. 300 1,874 2,558 2558 [BOTS 
5S Olsson Sia 271 2,093 2,863 2,863 
OZ ere so, 242 218% 2,865 2,865 
co cs ea 263 2305 3,026 | 3,026 | 
$17 cet S ae A 271 2,602 3,338 33338 
Total sacs: 52,459 8,920 81,759 143,138 1,417 


The Act of 1875 for the first time enabled the branches of the 


affliated orders to be registered as such, and not as distinct 
societies, and an amending Act passed in 1876 introduced an easy 
method by which such lodges, courts, and other bodies connected 
with affiliated orders as had been registered under the Act of 
1855 as separate societies, might be converted into branches. The 
accompanying diagram shows the number of such conversions 
which have taken place in each year. 

This diagram indicates clearly that the various nearer concernecl 
soon found it to their interest to avail themselves of the method of 
conversion provided by the Act, and that the great majority of 
them did so during the first few years after its passing, leaving a 
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small and diminishing number only to come in in later years. 
The total number of conversions during the nineteen years 
1876-94 is 10,653. The total number of acts of registry of 
societies and branches and of amendments of rules under the 
Friendly Societies Acts since 1875 is thus brought up to 65,627. 

The 8,917 new branches and the 10,653 converted branches 
make a total of 19,570 bodies registered as branches of affiliated 
orders. 

An important provision of the Act of 1875 was that requiring 
a quinquennial valuation of assets and liabilities from each society. 
The number of valuations received has been as follows :— 


In the four years 1876-79......csecscsssesssereessees 1,014 
3» five years’. °80-84,), c.7 ghana ene 16,535 
sf _ 85-89 . su. cicovoteo eee neenene ee 13,248 
‘3 _ °90-DA... ca ccduactceem ee whee meres 15,631 


The results of the valuations will, I believe, be discussed by 
Mr. Wilkinson, and I do not therefore propose to refer to them in 
detail. I desire to note, however, as a very satisfactory circum- 
stance, that they have led several of the affiliated orders and many 
of the isolated societies to make strenuous efforts to rectify their 
position. I need hardly point out the obstacles and difficulties 
there are in inducing a ‘body of working men to increase their 
contributions to the society to which they belong, at a time when 
that society shows evidence of apparent prosperity, and is increas- 
ing its funds, and the prospect that the funds will some day prove 
insufficient is one in the long distant future; nor the even greater 
difficulty that is presented when the society is one that is obviously 
in a bad way, and the sacrifices necessary to restore it to solvency 
are considerable. I am glad to say, therefore, that many of these 
societies have met both of these difficulties, have urged their 
apparently prosperous branches to adopt sound tables of contribu- 
tions, and have, partly by gentle pressure and partly by judicious 
assistance, induced those branches which have too long rested on 
the broken reed of insufficient contributions, to do something 
towards retrieving their position. 

That the Act of 1875 continues to work well is also shown by 
the circumstance that the amendments which have been recently 
proposed by the societies themselves in no way affect its principle. 

As regards the bodies other than friendly societies proper 
which are registered under the Friendly Societies Acts, the follow- 
ing particulars may be given :— 

Cattle insurance societies registered in 1885-94, 20, as against 
10 registered in 1876-84, Number in existence, 60. | 
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Benevolent societies registered in 1885-94, 23, as against 16 
registered in 1876-84. Number in existence, 66. 

Working men’s clubs registered i in 1885-94, 504, as against 236 
registered in 1876-84. Number in existence, 469. In addition 
many working men’s clubs have been registered under the 
Industrial and Provident Societies Acts, 1876 and 1893. 

Specially authorised societies registered in 1885-94, 317, as 
against 226 registered in 1876-84. Number in existence, 375. 

It will be observed that the Act of 1875 did not come into 
operation until the Ist January, 1876, and that the period ending 
31st December, 1884, as compared with that ending 31st December, 
1894, is one of nine years only as against ten years. Allowance 
being made for this, however, there is a marked increase in the 
new registries in all the classes of societies referred to. 

Another matter of importance is the increase in the number of 
annual returns received from societies and branches registered 
under the Friendly Societies Acts. Taking these at intervals of 
five years, we get :— 


Returns received in 1879 ......mscccecssseers 12,943 
ta LR Ae 155233 
Fis ERE ashe reatiadese4 17,984 
¢ AUT oe 9 ripe ena 225229 


The most convenient authority as to the results of these returns 
is a paper presented to Parliament in 1891, in which the totals 
of the latest available return for each ore were given as 
follows :— 


TaBeE I1.—Societres under the Friendly Societies Acts. England and 





























Wales. 
Number . Number Number Amount 
on Register. | of Returns. | of Members. | | of Funds. 
Friendly societies (not col- a‘ ; 
lecting) and branches .... 26,826 22,313 3,861,519 | 21,410,563 
Collecting societies ................ 39 35 3,318,942 2,289,858 
Other societies under the 
Friendly Societies Acts.. } ae ae rea 451555 





27,887. 22,842 7,415,971 | 24,151,976 














Similar returns for Scotland, Ireland, and the United Kingdom 
give the following results :— 
u2 
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SCOTLAND. 
Number Number Number Amount 
on Register. | of Returns. | of Members. of Funds. 
Friendl js 
riendly societies (not col- 
lecting) and branches .... Soo aaa neg soos peat sey’ 
Collecting societies ................ 8 8 556,273 423,356 
Other societies under ee ie 10 Wot stated ee tte 
Friendly Societies Acts.. be a paar 
1,368 1,343 839,785 1,702,666 
IRELAND. 
Beer tiea pin cade 408 360 58,570 66,386 
Other societies under the 
Friendly Societies Acts, 
principally societies for 19 Be pieee $2,033 
HOATIS -ccosctson teen eeere re ee 
487 413 64,506 148,419 








Unitep KIna@pom. 





Friendly societies (not col- . 
lecting) and branches .... epee 23,998 4,203,601 | 22,695,039 


Collecting societies ................ 47 43 3,875,215 2,713,214 
Other societies under the ean 557 241.446 808 
Friendly Societies Acts.. 5 : ae at 














29,742 24,598 | 8,820,262 | 26,003,061 





This return does not lend itself to comparison with others, as no 
previous or subsequent return has been made on the same com- 
prehensive principles. The apparent difference between the 
number of societies on the register, and the number making 
returns has since its date been considerably reduced by the 
removal of defunct societies from the register, as the result of 
inquiries made in various parts of the country, on behalf of the 
registry office. . 

The extent to which this has been effected may be indicated by 
the fact that in a single county, that of Stafford, there are now 
88 societies (about 25 per cent. of the whole number on the 
register) which are under notice of cancelling as having ceased 
to exist. 

In the absence of direct means of comparison, 1t becomes 
necessary to make the best estimate of which circumstances will 
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admit. The figures already given represent on the average those 
of the middle of the decennial period under consideration. Taking 
the total funds of lodges of the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows, 
there was in the first five years of the decennium in question an 
increase of 15 per cent.,and in the second five years of 18 per cent. 
Taking those of the Courts of the Foresters, there was in the first 
five years an increase of 19 per cent., and in the second five years 
an increase of 19 per cent. In those of the Ashton Unity of 
Shepherds, the increase in the ten years was 113 per cent. These 
figures confirm the statement made above as to the efforts made by 
the Orders to strengthen their financial position. The increase in 
funds of the Royal Liver Society, a friendly society of an entirely 
different class, was 57 per cent. during the ten years. It is not 
probable that there was so great an increase in some other societies, 
but as the increase in these societies alone exceeded 4 millions, it 
will not be unreasonable to estimate the total increase at 5 millions 
as follows :— 


£ 
Estimated amount of funds in 1885 ou... 23,500,000 
es Say eRe nie. 28,500,000 


Trade Unions. 
The ten years 1884-94 show a remarkable increase in the 
operations of these bodies. They were first legalised in 1871. 


The following table shows their condition on the 3lst December 
in the years 1873, 1883 and 1893 respectively :— 


TABLE III.—ENGLAND AND WALES. 

















: | 1873,* 1883.* 1893. 
_ Number of trade unions a Eg 
. 130 210 481 
SM LE VOM tei tists. cccoossyenedeees 
Number of trade unions 6 
making returns ................ i 93 134 he 
Number of members................ 256,179 249,653 1,034,662 
PRUIBMRIZICOME .......e.002.2c1b0.00>> 253,503. 358, 2860. 1,733,5397. 
Funds at end of year................ 202,865/. 529,5871. 1,310,2842. 
Average income per member...., 10. -s. 2d. ll. 8s. 8d. ll. 13s. 6d. 
Fi unde if Epes 15s. 10d. 2l. 2s. 5d. ll. 5s. Ad. 


* These figures differ from those given in Journal of the Statistical Society, 
vol. xlviii, p. 34, which are those of the returns received in the respective years 
ending 31st December. The figures in the above tables are those of the returns 
for the year ending 31st December received in the following year. 





These particulars are given for every year since 1871 in the 
accompanying diagram. It will be observed that the.amount of 
accumulated funds is sometimes a little more and sometimes a 
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little less than one year’s income; but that the annual income has 
increased much more rapidly than the number of members; in 
other words, the demands of the unions upon their members have 
risen from 1/. to rather more than 1/. 10s. per member per annum. 
In the years 1886, 1887 and 1888 they exceeded 2/. per member. 

It happens, however, that in respect of the amount of funds 
per member shown by the returns, the year 1883 was an ex- 
ceptional year, the proportion of 2/. 2s. 5d. being the highest on 
record. If the average of the five years 1881-85 be taken, the 
‘proportion would be 1/. 16s. 4d. ‘Taking the proportions in groups 
of five years as follows :— 


£8, 
187478 cesccccsnssncthocs eae eee Ty 
70-88 58) .dc, ule ntuees eee 1, TIS 
*84—B8 ” kin, 0issegiick See eee 116 8 
"B9—-OB © .sscscccdosveccascecealepteaeteeee ented be Coe | 


it would seem that there was a tendency to increase until the last 
quinquennium, during which the large number of new trade 
unions registered reduced the average. As the diagrams indicate, 
the returns relating to trade unions fluctuate more than those 
relating to other registered bodies. For example, the number of 
members on 3lst December, 1893, was 13,556 less than on 31st 
December, 1892, and the amount of funds diminished in the same, 
time by 237,545/. This was due mainly to the great strike of 
miners: the decrease of funds in three large rniners’ societies alone 
amounting to 182,695/. 

In this connection it is interesting to observe the manner in 
which the funds of trade unions are invested. The following 
return shows that a large proportion is so disposed of as to be 
readily at call when required. For every 1,000/. assets of trade 
unions, on the average 

Fe is deposited in the Post Office savings bank. 
29 in trustee savings banks. 
217 ,, private and joint stock banks. 
66 ,, the purchase of land and buildings. 
81 on real securities. 
13 in government securities. 
58 ,, corporation stock. 
47 ,, railway stock, 
II ,, co-operative societies and companies. 
5 ,, building societies. 
93 is in the hands of treasurers. 
9 ,, invested in furniture, regalia, &c. 
2 in loans to members and to other societies. 
5 ,, other ways. 
3 covers deficiencies in certain societies. 


1,000 
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In the following table the returns of trade unions in Scotland 
_ and Ireland for the year ending 31st December, 1893, are compared 
with those for the year ending 31st December, 1883 :— 

















TABLE IV. 
Scotland. Ireland, 

1883. 1898. 1883. | 1893. 

Number of trade unions............ 14 40 23 G2, 
rf POUUPIS y octs ives teers ys2es 11 40 16 38° 

Number of members ................ 12,940 37,873 3,160 7,930 
Annual income.............-- ae 12,3947. | 47,6852. | 7,697. 8,9731. 
Amount of funds... 16,8912. | 56,8492. | 3,0887. 10,924. 


For the whole of the United Kingdom— 














| 1883. 1893. Increase per Cent. 
Number of trade unions ........ | 246 583 137 
Pr PeeUne ts. Savin. | 190 542 185 
Number of members................ 265,753 1,080,465 307 
AMMUGL INCOME 4.0.2... ssseecieee- 378,377. 1,790,1977. 373 
PAaOTIG OL LUNCH .2..leee..s0.s.- | 549,5662. 1,378,0072. 151 








The increase in funds in the ten years 1883-93 is 828,441/. It 
is to be noted, however, that these figures relate to registered trade 
unions only, and that some trade unions do not become registered 
till a considerable time after their original establishment. Since 
the year 1883, sixty-one trade unions, established before that date, 
have become registered, and if 219,831/. (the amount of their funds 
at the first return after registry) be deducted for these, the net 
increase in the ten years will be 608,610. 


Building Societies. 


The following are the latest statistics relating to incorporated 
building societies in England and Wales :— 
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TABLE V, 
Societies under the New Societies 
Act of 1836 Established since Total 
which have become| 2nd November, ; 
Incorporated. 1874. 
Total number of existing societies 458 1,758 2,209 
Number of returns ..............:000 A5L 1,707 2,158 
; members ............ cesses 161,892 205,808 367,695 
eee during last financial 11,298,294. 5,115,4771. | 16,414,0710. 
Liabilities. £ £ £ 
Toiphareholders..°.0..c...a-convcsnt 19,661,669 10,049,060 29,710,729 
SE ETOCILOTS beesss-sJ-c.cccre ae eae 8,646,095 2,499,057 Rn Cee 3 
Balance of unappropriated 1,370,697 659,841 4,030,638 
TOLLE ois see fosccsusstearn een eee 
29,678,461 | 18,207,958 42,886,419 
Assets 
Morigares os .no0-.01- sepa 27,047,547 11,972,353 39,019,900 
Other assets Neos nee: 2,514,380 1,148,991 3,003,371. 
Balances deficient ...............:00 116,534 86,614 203,148 
29,678,461 13,207,958 42,886,419 











A comparison of these accounts with those of ten years ago, as 
given in. my previous paper, shows the following :— 


















































1883 1893 et ie 
: ‘ or Decrease. 
£ £ £ 

Liabilities to shareholders ........... 31,066,887 | 29,710,729 | — 1,356,158 

5 CreGitOrs feces 16,253,487 | 11,145,152 — 5,108,285 

Balance of unappropriated profit... 1,705,374 2,030,538 ae 

Total liabilities ..,.......s0.se-% 49,025,698 | 42,886,419 — 6,139,279 

IVE OTL 0 OS apie edtessincpcbleyeloc sense 46,226,169 | 39,019,900 | — 7,206,269 

Other Assets -.i3)c.c cst eee ae "ens deLom 3,663,371 + 951,220 

Balance deficient. 5.......ccc0vsesesercsoes 87,378 208,148 4 + 115,770 
Total assets......sssssssssseesessen 49,025,698 | 42,886,419 


— 6,139,279 





This serious diminution is accounted for by many societies 
having gone into liquidation. This is shown by the fact that 
although 163 old societies were incorporated during the ten years, 
the number of returns from old incorporated societies diminished 
from 464 to 451, and by the further fact that out of 3,351 new 
societies incorporated in the twenty years from 2nd November, 
1874, to 2nd November, 1894, only 1,707 furnish the required 
return, 98 having been established less than one year, 20 being in 
default, and 1,526 having ceased to exist. It is not unfair to look 
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upon these figures as evidence of the growth of a considerable 
number of mushroom societies. Though a certain number of 
societies have run their course and arrived at the expected termina- 
tion, those who have done so are few in comparison with the 
number which have failed. 

The 3,351 new societies formed during the twenty years in 
question are subdivided as follows :— 





Societies of the permanent Class ...........e 583 
Starr-Bowkett Societies ............scccssecssserserecsseres 799 
Societies termed ‘‘ model ”’..01.......:ccsesccceseecceseees 267 
Ms / TsTRG Us AEE Reece Bene CARE Ee 154 

" Bepertech thrith?” nw. g.siicatle: Ve trd 

- BRCCOMOMG orca ctnenes cone catsee: 89 

x OC ATA Te) ss Y0) 600 Ae een emer 87 

“ Be ODL ay 1 Ssucaxetiesbeonssans de vere 50 

Other societies of the terminating class........ 1,185 
PVORABE 0004 ccccctnca eee wean 


Although, however, the greater number of failures is found 
among the new societies, the heavier burden of failure has fallen 
upon the older ones. This is indicated by a similar comparison of 
the last return with the return of ten years ago, to that just given 


for societies in general :— 
Increase or Decrease, 
18 

















£ 

Liabilities to shareholders.................... <4 45209,22.0 
re CECUMLOTSS enetct-atespscve.cdeees — 4,847,126 
Pros and Loss balance ...,.:00-.:0c0040000008  — 13,371 
OGAY LADIES, «ccesces<k-dseed-s00 — 9,164,726 
Ee Me cae ssciecceanscngsefonsqossorneooeseass — 9,741,821 
PETC ASSOLE Wav ginresvedecsdecooedece-seccecescseenee HP #115 77,.098 
SURE SSOLRE osu cn igueposasaiaauassios — 9,164,726 





One single notorious society, the Liberator, itself contributes 
more than one-third of this diminution, and indirectly by its effect 
upon the confidence of investors in other societies is responsible 
for much more. 

It should be remarked that the diminution in the funds of 
building societies in England and Wales has not been continuous 
during the whole of the period 1884-94. They continued to 
increase up to 1890, when they reached their highest point, viz., 
50,778,797/., an increase of 1,840,447/. in six years. ‘They dropped 
196,432/. in the return published in 1891; 869,363/. in that 
published in 1892; and 7,029,731/. in that published in 1894. No 
return was ordered in 1893, and as there has been hitherto no fixed 
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time for sending in returns, it is not possible to fix more accurately 
the time when this great and sudden fall took place, than by 
saying that it may serve aS some measure of the extent of the 
disaster caused to building societies by the Liberator crash. 

Whether building societies will recover the position they have 
thus lost I cannot but think to be doubtful. The partial return of 
properties in possession made in 1893 by 716 societies shows that 
there are grave possibilities of loss which only careful management 
can avert, and it would be futile to anticipate the results of the 
fuller disclosure which is provided for by the Act of 1894. 

The following table gives the comparative figures of societies 
in Scotland and Ireland :— 


TABLE VI. 





Scotland. Treland. 





Returns of Returns of Returns of Returns of 
884. 1894. ] 














884. 1894. 
Number of societies..............c00 54 90 40 79 
a PELUINS wisecsens ane 46 89 Sees 50 
a members’ +2203 ees. 6,790 22, fos 2 ees 8,017 
Annual receipts  ........scseeeeees 462,166 491,587 767,395. | 418,456 
Liability to shareholders............ 742,964 745,637 686,582 | 576,730 
yy CYEMILOLS ovceeeeessee - | 308,924 | 220,788 | 441,077 | 124,641 
Balances of profit.................0000+ 20,955 38,784 10,6038 33,906 
Due on mortgage securities ....| 949,820 868,799 41,083,817 | 658,280 
Other assets 20% xc er acareee 60,957 130,654 65,215 73,161 
Balances deficient. , .......00:.0s-.060: 1,544 157 4 2,069 





It will be observed from these figures that societies in Scotland 
and Ireland have suffered from the same influences that have been 
so disastrous to English building societies, and that their assets 
have diminished during the ten years, especially in Ireland. The 
following are the figures for the United Kingdom :— 





Return of 1884. Return of 1894. Difference per Cent. 

















Number of societies ............ 1,947 2,376 Increase 22 
Ss POCUINIIG IS eiccescrye 1,779 25297 ay 29 
oe members..........+. 522,729 397,895 Decrease 24 
£ £ 
Annual receipts... 22,394,772 17,319,114 % 23 
Liability of shareholders ....| 32,496,483 31,033,096 as 5 
i Credicors,,z-.2...:,; 16,998,438 11,490,581 S 32 
Balance of profit ................ . 1,736,932 2,108,228 Increase 21 
Due on mortgage securities | 48,259,806 40,546,929 Decrease 16 
Other &68et8 fcce.-- pero ances 2,838,323 3,867,186 Increase 36 
Balance of loss ......./.....:000 88,926 205,374 ys 





This makes the net decrease in assets of building societies in 
the United Kingdom during the ten years 1884-94, 6,684,014. 
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Industrial and Provident Societies. 


An Act passed in 1893 consolidates and amends the law 
relating to these societies. ‘The statute under which they had been 
previously regulated was passed in 1876. A comparison of the 
three years 1873, 1883, and 1893 will show the progress these 
societies are making. It should be explained that the figures for 
1883 do not include land societies, and those for 1893 do not 
include either land societies or loan societies and trading banks ; 
such societies not being in general in intimate association with 
what is called the co-operative movement. | 


Taste VII.—ENGLAND AND WALES. 














1873. 1883. 1893, 
Number of societies making a eas : 
POUMLUG oscak cease Modess cssieessene 79 f 9333 
Number of members................. 34.059 30 576,477 1,057,816 
I durin 
Te ee : 38,734 3,867 34330 
Amount of share capital paid £ £ £ 
mn pital ps i 3,834,104 6,871,590 12,666,533 
ee of loan capital paid 431,808 1,165,956 2,110,556 
Sales of goods during the year | 18,651,127 23,583,503 39,085,246 
Stock in trade...cccccccscesceceseseeeees 1,439,137 2,727,146 4,548,132 
Net profit of the year ............ 958,721 1,926,488 3,497,257 
Amount applied to educa- tt 14,869 29,151 
tional purposes ............. . 
Investments other than in ak 4,012,083 5,542,113 
ig Cy Ree ae on a see 
Interest and profit on in- \ iz 104,122 | 126,972 
MS UTIVOTIGG) cy cccades eashs.cosdse+vde 
PUR AUOL@HATOOS; 050132 ..5s.--qsh--00-20-0> — 1,516,800 2,373,908 





The following are particulars of societies established under the 
Act of 1876 for the sole purpose of carrying on the trade of the 
buying and selling of land :— 











Tasie VIII. 

1883. 1893. 
DNTIAVEP OL SOCLCLICB: ..0.0..000<c000sseeeseonees 51 84. 
ss NERO: (ies ache re 4,907 9,700 

£ £ 
Ie seta vice vee sdosvde sonst ssjignnes see 42,421 99,019 
Tame and Buildings «.2..25.4......0..000. 20,930 31,065 
[UD GAULT (i gel Ae 15,884: 19,879 
“ee tn A 90,292 24:7 4.23 
vo Se 143,775 264,393 
MCCS DVOUGE 6.25 s.0.00sto 0. scecerscosssoore 21,049 29,319 
ain LOS: shox-boegeaotenae ee 2,885 4,399 
Value of land and mortgages ............ 225,716 474,563 


RSL Meee tei ae. -ci a cesscn sco in-ntesnyeets 19,390 62,173 
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Besides the societies for the sole purpose of dealing in land, 
many of the ordinary co-operative societies deal in land and 
buildings, mostly for the convenience of their members. On this 
question I read a paper before you on 16th June, 1874, giving the 
results to 3lst December, 1872, and I now compare them with 
those to 3lst December, 1891. 





























TABLE IX. 
Number of ordinary Societies} Value of Buildings and Lands 
dealing in Land. Purchased, as an Investment. 
County 
1872. 1891. 1872. 1891. 
£ £ 

IPA NCHSECT cs voticciincccheret teas 52 114 162,265 1,225,750 
Ole ie ameauisery eae. 29 81 40,159 625,121 
All other counties ............ 39 179 29,364 646,984 
Total England and Wales..| 120 374 231,788 2,497,855 





The following figures relate to co-operative societies in Scotland 
and Ireland :— 
































TABLE X. 
Scotland. Treland. 
1883. 1893. 1883. 1893. 
Number of societies............ 287 34.6 8 39 
9 members ........ 104,343 204,826 871 3,338 
£ do le & £ 
Phare. capital.ccmreesennsreeces 620,535 1,831,875 8,710 20,330 
TORT ane) pa htt s 372,488 1,405,231 100 6,526 
ponies Ot sPOOUS » .iccywtsesnudeet 4,482,306 9,758,788 23,501 207,002 
Stock im trade~...........:c.0000 539,996 1,242,940 1,585 3,790 
BNE aOTONCS 2020s. ccsccssastive stots 390,923 962,581 1,782 3,595 





The totals for the United Kingdom are :— 




















1883. 1893. Increase per Cent. 
Number of societies .... 1,216 1,831 51 
55 members... 686,598 1,278,589 86 
£ £ 
Share capital ................ 7,591,127 14,766,161 95 
LOE Satay, Weeihn Se acer cbt 1,682,319 3,786,706 126 
Sale of goods ................ 28,110,240 49,150,055 a1 
Stock in trade.:.:....:....¥.. 3,268,727 5,794,862 a9 
Net protiteiens cyt 2,337,357 4,448,313 go 








The amounts given in this table do not include those relating. 
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to loan societies and trading banks, and the amount of stock in 
trade is exclusive of land societies. 

The increase of capital (share and loan included) during the 
ten years 1883-93 is 9,279,421/., or almost exactly 100 per cent. 


Loan Societies under the Act of 1840. 


The following are particulars relating to these bodies :— 








TABLE XI. 
1873. 1883. 1893. 
Number making returns ...........0..00.. 464 438 349 
BEY OIOTINOOL Serre, Sects orc acenrssanes 32,100 42,895 40,290 
, £ £ £ 
Payments of capital by members 
during the year ............ Rn asserts i setae eat rte eee 
Amount in borrowers’ hands ............ 380,543 319,890 256,139 
» circulated during the year..... 613,963 506,432 358,737 
Number of applications for loans ( 
OUI ENG WORT. gs iia cacet 000095. } eee ee 737981 
fyh ah fe soe ha ee Ce a a 124,664 91,240 65,017 
£ £ £ 
Amount received for interest, &c........ 38,459 26,543 19,525 
Expenses of management................00.. 17,797 13,220 10,847 
TESTU ln eae oe 17,461 17,452 13,306 
Summonses issued during the yeav.... 8,201 5,096 3,081 
Hf PC OOY Cl Bi eahe fescssess0se5's5 15,8961. 11,3452, | 7,500L, 
Distress warrants issued ..............0005 1,614 yin 383 
£ £ £ 
AMIOUNE TOCOVETED .....-........-...000--serseeeee 12,772 9,954 5,245 
Costs not recovered from borrowers.. 337 317 | 292 





It wili be observed that the operations of these societies, unlike 
every other class of society with which we have to deal, show a 
steady diminution during the twenty years. Their place has been 
to some extent occupied by specially authorised societies. Societies 
under the Act of 1840 are limited in the amount of loans to 15/., 
and strictly limited in the interest they are allowed to charge to 
an equivalent of about 12 per cent. per annum. ‘The diminution 
of capital (represented by the amount in borrowers’ hands) in the 
ten years 1883-93 is 63,751/. This Act applies to England and 
Wales only. 


Railway Savings Banks. 


By a return presented to Parliament in 1876, there were nine 
railway savings banks established under private Acts of Parlia- 
ment, with 7,898 depositors and 153,512/. capital. The returns 
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for the year 1894 made by ten such savings banks in England and 
Wales show 24,889 depositors and 1,909,896/. capital. In eighteen 
years, therefore, the depositors have increased threefold, and the 
capital twelvefold. 

The balance sheet of the year for the ten banks is as follows :— 


£ £ 
Due to depositors at Withdrawals during the : 
beginning of year........ a1 50320 Year jh.s.cge ees } a03)740 
Deposits received during Balance due to depositors 
346,131 
WORD Seat terse at end of year, as} 1,909,896 
Interest added .....2.....ccscc00 40,183 SDOVO s-c-sccccureosetee ena 
2,172,082 "2,192,642 








The number of transactions during the year was, deposits 
131,611 (averaging 2/. 15s. each), withdrawals 17,905 (averaging 
157. each). The average amount of each deposit account 
is 771. 

These banks are in general available for all persons employed 
in the service of the company and their near relatives. There is 
no limit to the amount of deposits, and many accounts exceed the 
sum which would be allowed in an ordinary savings bank. In the 
oldest of these banks, the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 
the average amount of each account is 124. 

There are four railway savings banks in Scotland, having 4,231 
depositors, and a total of 560,069/. deposits. The excess of deposits 
over withdrawals for the year 1894-95 is 84,830. 


Total for Great Britain. 


Banks viscccesssecsscenencesdiseseuceessesestenets ean 14 
Depositors 22... iistasensersoseteateoscoh heen 29,120 
Amount due 0.20...00.20).0iis. ivermectin amen £2,469,965 


Excess of deposits (exclusive of interest) 


over withdrawals during the yeav........ ESE 215 


In my previous paper I estimated the deposits in railway 
savings banks at 645,331/., “‘ probably much more,”’ precise infor- 
mation not being forthcoming. Assuming that they then amounted 
to as much as 850,000/., it would seem that they have increased 
during the ten years 1884-94 by 191 per cent., or 1,620,0001. 


Savings Banks. 


The following table shows the increase in the funds held for 
savings banks by the National Debt Commissioners :— 
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28th ae eas Increase. Decrease. 
£ £ £ £ 
Trustee savings banks ....| 45,779,433 43,865,649 — 1,933,784 
Post office savings banks..| 46,084,697 92,461,601 | 46,376,904 = 
Stock held for trustee 
savings banks............ i oe is hess 7803328 yy 
‘Stock held for post 
Annes sd 2,048,284 | 7,073,406 | 5,025,122 | — 
52,182,352 aa 
94,477,072 | 144,725,640 50,248,568 





To these should be added the balances in hand of the several 


banks and their special investment funds. 


General Summary. 


The funds now invested in the various classes of institutions 


referred to are:— 


Erma PRED IICSIE Lc ngenect-oe.ncbeassensocosese ess 
Registered friendly societies 

3% BEACLOLUTLIONIG | <cercciccsUagsareseorce 
Incorporated building societies ..,....... 
Industrial and provident societies 
Certified loan sOCietiCS.............-0seerereesees 
Railway savings banks.............cssoseeees 


Peer eeeerecece 


eeevoces 


The increase in the ten years is:— 


PAMIUISS DATES oi 0.0.cc.ncccsnseesrees a cPabpsacerchhes? 
EE ROTI LV BOCTOLIOS .c 0 cnacheos scueossernnsnevorransors 
Be ORCS: once acesies ossey<ictcssonecesreooves 
Industrial and provident societies 
Railway savings banks 


eeseeere 


PPO O eer eee reeeeereeeEeene 


Less decrease— 
In building societies............ 6,684,014 
,, loan societies 63,751 


Co eeeeeeeserosce 


Eo 
144,725,640 
28,500,000 
1,378,007 
44,414,115 
18,552,867 
256,139 
25469,965 








240,296,733 





£ 
50,248,568 
5,000,000 
608,610 
95279 ,421 
1,620,000 








66,756,599 


6,747,765 


od 


60,008,334, 








The increase in the savings bank fund is 53 per cent., and in 
the funds of societies other than building and loan societies 48 per 


cent. 


Allowing for the decrease of 13 per cent. in the capital of 
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these societies, there is upon the whole a net increase of 33 per 
cent. The population increases during ten years at a little more 
than 8 per cent. 

It would be idle to say that this marvelious increase arises 
wholly from the savings of the working classes. It is not possible 
so to split up the community as to say that the money deposited in 
savings banks or building societies belongs exclusively to one or 
other class, or so much to one class and so much to another. 
Here and there figures will overlap, as, for example, with respect 
to the deposits of friendly societies in savings banks; but the 
ageregate is too large to be sensibly affected by any such considera- 
tions, and the necessary omissions of large bodies of unregistered 
and unincorporated societies more than countervail any error that 
may arise from this source. 

I hope, not without confidence, that if I come before you in 
April, 1905, with another similar paper, it may tell a corres- 
ponding tale of progress, untouched by the issues of such calamities 
as have affected the record of the past ten years. 
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Some Inuustrations of FrrenpLY Socrety Finance. 


By Rev. J. Frome Wixxinson, M.A., F.S.S. (Member of the 
Committee of the Friendly Societies Conference). 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 23rd April, 1895. 
C. S. Locu, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. ] 


THE purpose of the short paper offered to-day is no more than 
supplemental to the more comprehensive paper which we have 
just heard. If it were otherwise, it would be singularly out 
of place, but restricted, as it is, to the elucidation of an issue 
which carries with it life or death, I trust it may not be without 
its usefulness. The general position of the friendly society and 
mutual thrift movement has been put before us in its various 
economic, social, and financial aspects. My present aim is to do 
no more than illustrate the last of these aspects by means of a few 
selected examples which may help us to more accurately determine 
the exact financial position of those associations of the British 
workman, which, under the friendly society system, offer sickness 
benefits, as well as a small sum at death. We shall be better able 
to gauge weak places in the machinery, and indicate the lines on 
which financial reform should run, after analysing typical examples. 
In other words, it is most necessary to diagnose the case before 
attempting to prescribe remedial measures. I would, further, 
claim the indulgence of skilled financial and actuarial authorities 
in trespassing upon their ground. My excuse must be a long and 
close acquaintance with the inner workings of these associations, 
and the hope that a knowledge from the inside, so to speak, of the 
subject, combined with a reformer’s zeal, will be allowed to cover 
lack of skilled and technical training. 

The general financial status of friendly societies may be best 
summed up in a return asked for by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, and 
incorporated in the Chief Registrar’s Report for 1891. I believe 
this return occupied the central office for no less than six months, 
and largely anticipated the detailed summaries of later valuations 
which the office are now in process of issuing. It is perhaps the 
more desirable to make this return a starting point, since it appears 
to have been strangely overlooked, and, so far as the test of utility 
goes, to have been almost labour thrown away. The return gives 
the total number of members, amount of funds, latest valuations 

VOL. LVIII, PART II. x 
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(showing surplus, or deficiency, of assets to liabilities), and number 
of defaulters to the legal obligation of registered bodies to make 
annual and quinquennial returns. The whole purpose of the 
return is to show the exact financial position of different classes 
of friendly and collecting societies. The range of the paper is 
confined, as has been already noted, to friendly societies proper, 
to the exclusion of bodies under section 30 of the Friendly Societies 
Act. These are tabulated under two heads :— 















































13 
Number Number ; 
on Register. of Members. Amount of Funds. 
£ 
Societies with branches............ 16,400 1,727,809 £2, j2t ez 
Independent societies ........... 10,426 2,133,710 9,289,361 
Total i tesgeee enone 26,826 3,861,519 21,410,563 
| 
The valuations work out as follows :— 
AE 
; ; 
Tilal Number Number of Valuations. 
of | Surplus. Deficiency. 
Vala abone Showing | Showing 


Surplus. | Deficiency. 





Societies with branches..| 11,242 2,281 8,961 874,679 6,716,838 
Independent societies ....|. 3,717 827 2,890 6£8,252 | 3,901,435 


























Toca tears. teetisceeet 14,959 3,108 | 11,851 | 1,532,934 | 10,010,274 





The total number of societies and branches on the register 
on lst January, 1890, which failed to make annual returns for the 
past year was 9,279; while 13,492, out of a grand total of 26,865, 
failed in the matter of quinquennial valuation. At first sight, — 
consequently, it looks as if one half of the number of registered 
friendly societies had neglected to comply with the requirements 
of the Valuation Clause of the Act of 1875, and had become 
defaulters to their legal obhgations. This proportion, however, 
must be largely discounted, and does not militate against sound 
financial position to the degree the bare figures would lead the 
casual inquirer to suppose. The return itself contains explanatory 
foot notes which go to show that the comparison between societies 
and branches that have made their valuation returns and those that 
have failed to do so is fallacious, and calls for large qualifications to 
be made; larger even, if | may venture on an independent opinion, 
than the Chief Registrar would perhaps be willing to allow. We 
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have to bear in mind three, several sources by which the adverse 
balance will be much reduced in proportion :— 

(1.) That over 4,000 bodies had so recently registered that 
their valuation returns were not due. 

(2.) That a large proportion were exempted from making these 
returns, being either, for example, dividing or deposit societies on 
the one hand, which from their financial principles (or the lack 
of such) escape the test of valuation, or, on the other, juvenile 
societies, with strictly limited liabilities, that do not require the 
-application of the test. 

(3.) That the register was an old one, dating, I believe, from 
the ‘‘ thirties,” and still retaining a large number of societies 
which were no longer in existence. 

This last consideration is the most far reaching of the three, 
and, from a comparison of the numerous blanks in the summaries 
of annual and quinquennial returns, with the results of inquiries 
made at special centres, I am still of opinion that quite four-fifths 
of the older societies (mainly of the independent class) on the 
register, and not making returns, should be numbered among the 
dead, or, as the Chief Registrar has more euphoniously phrased it, 
shall be set down as “‘ unrecorded dissolutions.” And this estimate 
is borne out by a comparison between the valuation returns issued 
in 1886 and those for the succeeding quinquennium which are now 
being issued from the central registry office. A very considerable 
number of bodies on the register have disappeared, the result of 
local inquiries that the office have been in a position to make. It 
is to be hoped that, under a gradual process—I am afraid the men 
and means at the command of the office are not such as to enable 
the work to be more quickly executed—the old register will be 
brought up to date, and no longer contain a “ mixed multitude ” of 
the living and the dead. 

But while it is manifest that we must not press any comparison 

between the number of bodies which have, or have not, made 
their quinquennial returns, there are undoubtedly a proportion, 
though not a large one, of societies which have neglected their 
legal obligations as registered bodies. 

To return to a consideration of the valuation statistics them- 
selves, I shall not attempt to proportion the relative amount of 
deficiencies between societies with branches and independent 
societies. A glance atthe ‘ Reports of the Summaries of Valuation 
“Returns ” will show that, owing to the ruling of the late Mr. Tidd 
Pratt, branches could not, until after the passing of the enabling Act 
of 1876, register as such. Consequently, though in steadily iessening 
numbers, we have bodies which are (and often have been for long 


periods of years) still classed with independent societies, though 
x2 
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de jure, by right of birth and constitution, they are part and parcel 
of a society of the affliated type. 

Again, there are other reasons against pressing the rough 
classification into societies with branches and independent societies 
very far. I shall venture to draw a somewhat stricter definition 
of the first of these two divisions; and restrict it to those bodies 
which not only possess nominal branches, but also bond fide 
permanent branch benefit funds, besides central fund or funds. 
For example, it 1s not customary to include among the orders, 
ov affiliated societies, a county society like the Hampshire or 
Dorsetshire Friendly, a centralised or semi-centralised society like 
the United Patriots (London), or the Rational Sick and Burial 
(Manchester) ; there are anumber of bodies which have what have 
been aptly termed “shadow” branches, paying-in agencies which 
transmit to the one central office. Such are scarcely to be ranked © 
among the number of affiliated orders or societies with branches. 
Once again mention is made in the valuation summaries of 
between 130 and 140 affiliated orders, of which 35 are designated 
Oddfellows. We may dispense with the hundred at once, as being 
only nominally societies with branches. High sounding in title, 
they, for the most part, consist of off-shoots which have severed 
themselves from their respective parent body and set up on their 
own account. They are markedly “‘independent”’ societies, con- 
sisting, more often than not, of some single lodge, or court, of 
an order, restricted in geographical area of membership to a single 
town or village, and containing in themselves, in a state of arrested 
development, central body, district, and lodge or court; 65 of them 
are limited to a membership of from 36 to under 300; in short, a 
more careful inspection—which, of course, it is beyond the duty of 
the central registry office to undertake—would result in the 
transfer of a large number of bodies from one class to the other. 

We must not consequently lay stress on the proportions of the 
total ditferences and total surpluses which are respectively set 
down to societies with branches and those societies of the inde- 
pendent class ; nor should the totals of members and worth of funds 
of the respective classes be regarded as more than approximate. 
It will be safer to rely on the grand totals of both classes together, 
which, as we have already noticed, work out as follows :— 


Number of members: s2i.....s+s0s00e vee eee 3,861,519 
£ 
UMS “Pacascase costs oceuae cue acyaavens<vs dns ps trent en anemana 21,410,563 
Surolus under valuation ~....0-....csc+sserseeeeeenee 15532303 % 
DIGHCIOTICY .ietsescarsesvenchenssaesttcncetoaess nineties Steam 10,618,273 


The total number of valuations which show a surplus of assets 
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to liabilities is 3,108, while the numbers showing a deficiency is 
11,851. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that in an affiliated order, 
the one valuation summary is in reality nothing more than the 
totals of the valuations of the several branches which belong to 
the respective orders. Strictly speaking, each of these is a 
separate valuation. 

I proceed to take some typical illustrations, in order to make 
clear the manner in which these surpluses and deficiencies in 
friendly society finance have been arrived at, preparatory to very 
briefly indicating possible roads to more secure ground. 

If we accept, for the purposes of illustration, the total 
deficiencies of societies with branches as approximately correct, we 
shali find that two great societies—twin giants of their class—the 
Manchester Unity of Oddfellows and the Ancient Order of 
Foresters, contribute between them about half of the gross 
amount of deficiency. This, as we shall see, is in a great 
measure due to their larger growth; in other words, it is absolute, 
not relative. Let us take the Foresters first. I shall gather 
particulars from the statement of valuations issued by the society, 
as compiled by Mr. James Barns, a distinguished member of the 
Order. And here, in the first place, it is necessary to note that 
not only are the valuations, or financial stock-takings, of the 
several districts and courts separate actuarial estimates of the 
financial position of these said branches, but they have been made 
by different hands. The Order has not thought well to appoint 
one valuer or firm of valuers, as, so far as I am aware, has been 
the case with other societies, but has left it open to each district or 
court out of district (local branches, that is, which are directly 
connected with the central body, without the intermediation of the 
local limb, as it were, of a district) to appoint its own valuer. 
Iam afraid I am unable to commend this system, or rather lack 
of system. There are still too many branches of the affiliated 
orders that are advocates of a cheap economy which is not 
promotive of efficiency. Legal obligations have to be fulfilled, 
but perfunctory carrying out of such, at a minimum of cost, quite 
satisfies the average member, who too often has a traditional and 
non-scientific financial test of his own, which he thinks good 
enough without troubling himself about what he calls ‘“ Govern- 
“ment” valuations—which mean money. Tenders are asked for 
when the valuation becomes due, and in too many cases the lowest 
is accepted without further inquiry. There is no need for me to 
attempt to lay down the essentials of efficient valuation, that has 
already been done once for all by one of our Fellows, Mr. Francis 
G. P. Neison. I will only remind you that too often the standard 
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tables (either Ratcliffe’s or Neison’s) are used, while the actual 
sickness and mortality experience of the respective branch under 
valuation is not compared with the standard employed, and some- 
times the fact that the branch funds may be earning a less rate of 
interest than that calculated upon by the compiler of the tables 
of contribution is not sufficiently pressed home; while the conse- 
quent loss itself is not allowed for in the actual figures. Nor are 
the same methods always followed: one valuer will make large 
allowances for the financial value of secessions, while another will 
sternly set his face against the more common practice. I now 
proceed to give the valuation itself, as at 31st December, 1890 :— 














Dr. Liabilities. Assets. Cr. 
Present value of— £ Present value of— = 
Sick benefits ......0c00-r-<00e 11,080,393 Total funds\ cee, 2,756,059 
Funeral benefits ............ eee UDP 843 All contributions ............ 9,373,148 
Contributions to district oe Funeral re-assurances........ 25,195,784 
funeral fund wisis wiebisisibia aie eres F Share of district funds or 
Share of district deficiencies 617,972 district surplus............ Apo? 
Other liabilities ................ 354,770 +-Other assets 2isa.eeaeee 189,397 
Liabilities not detailed .... 1,082,359 | Assets not detailed ............ 838,092 
15,396,550 
Deficiency... ;screstssosereeiee 233565975 
17,752,525 17,752,525 








I have taken the valuation schedule in the Foresters’ “ Green 
‘“¢ Book,” in which some of the detailed figures are more recent 
than those in the official summary of valuations. The result is in 
favour of the Order, since the degree of. solvency is 17s. 4d. in 
the £, as against 16s. 10d. A few notes, chiefly gathered from 
the compiler’s report, will not be out of place for the better 
elucidation of certain details :— 

That in 2,733 courts out of 3,610 the valuation rate of interest 
was 3 per cent. 

That in 809 the valuation rate of interest was from 31 to 4 per 
cent. 

That “other habilities ’”’ chiefly represent reserves for excessive 
sickness experience, labilities of widow and orphans’ fund and 
funeral benefits to children, with balances of funds other than sick 
and funeral. 

That “other assets’? in the main ages il a 163,519/. abate- 
ment for light sickness. 

That 2,925 courts show deficiencies to the amount of 2,373,424l. 

That 685 courts show surpluses to the amount of 184,949]. 

That, consequently, 81 per cent. of courts show deficiencies, 
and 18 per cent. surpluses. 
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That while the average degree of solvency is shown to be 17s. ad., 
708 courts were under a 15s. degree of solvency in the &, in round 
numbers, 20 per cent.; 1,050 courts over 15s. and under 17s. 6d., 
or 29 per cent.; 1,150 courts over 17s. and under 20s., or 31 per 
cent.; the remaining courts possessing surpluses. 

Reserving any general observations until we have had other 
illustrations in friendly society finance before us, one or two 
particular notes seem to be called for. Seventeen districts made 
no returns; hence we have not here the full strength or full 
weakness of the society as a whole. A supplemental “Green 
‘“‘ Book” has been promised, which would supply lacunae, but, up to 
the present, it has not been issued, chiefly, it is said, for economical 
reasons. It would not be fair to assert that such a supplement 
would in the main go to swell the deficiency side, though it must 
be allowed that those branches or courts which systematically 
neglect to make returns are, on the face of it, under a much less 
than average degree of efficient management, and are, consequently, 
not likely to come up to average financial solvency. 

Further, I cannot help expressing regret that one recom- 
mendation of the High Court of 1883, which authorised the 
publication of the ‘‘Green Book,” has not been carried out; 
namely, that the suggestions of the respective valuers of courts 
and districts for the removal of deficiencies should be inserted. It 
appears from the individnal returns made to the executive 
council and examined by the compiler, that in many of them “the 
“‘ information was very meagre, containing only the total liabilities 
‘“‘and assets with deficiencies or surpluses.” ‘This omission 1s to 
be the more regretted, since the total valuation statistics of the 
Order, as a whole, represent nothing tangible with regard to the 
application of remedial measures, the strength or weakness residing 
in each individual branch. In other words, deficiencies are local, 
and the exact application of treatment must necessarily be local 
also. But without a knowledge of the special remedies and con- 
ditions applicable to each branch, it would seem scarcely possible 
to bring the influence and prestige of the Order anda strong 
current of public opinion to bear on the several parts of the 
machinery which stand in need of overhauling. This, again, is 
only another instance of the drawbacks that must attend the 
employment of a “‘ mixed multitude ” of valuers. 

Further, though the “ Green Book ” contains summaries of the 
second valuation of the courts and districts of the Order, it is 
the only one which has been published, so any comparison with a 
previous quinquennium is out of the question. It is true that the 
registry office has issued two reports of valuations for 1880 and 
1885 respectively, but, as the executive council of the Order note, 
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the reports were so incomplete in numbers and the data so 
insufficient that no trustworthy comparison could be made. 

We must not take leave of the Foresters without mention of 
the splendid work of a Fellow of this Society, Mr. Francis Neison, 
on the “Data of Mortality and Sickness” of the Order. 
Mr. Neison furnished ample and trustworthy data for the valua- 
tion, and perhaps the best thing that can be said about the different 
branch valuations is, that the respective valuers appear to 
have made the best use of Mr. Neison’s brains. The data 
furnished to Mr. Neison embraced 1,302,166 years of life, covering 
a single quinquennium. 

Turning to the Manchester Unity, we are at once in a position 
to make a series of interesting comparisons. As is well known, 
the Manchester Unity has been the financial pioneer among the 
societies with branches, having made, on the advice of Henry 
Ratcliffe, an application of the financial test of valuation before it 
became, under the Act of 1875, compulsory on all registered 
societies, except those specially exempted. I need not either stay 
to remind you of the sickness and mortality experience of the 
great Secretary of the Order, which has become the standard 
authorised by the Treasury in their instructions issued to public 
valuers. Suffice it to say that the first valuation of 1870 was 
undertaken on the Order’s own sickness experience of 2,948,839 
years of life, yielding a sickness of 3,905,346 weeks. A comparison 
is given below of the general summary of the first and second 
valuations, both made by Mr. Ratcliffe himself :— 








1870. % 1875. 

Number of members making returns + 376,580 46 ie 34 

3 not 5 33,823 2,583 
Capival ai HOT. cssccoo Seceanrste Aenea 2,558,7351. 3,607,1261. 
Hotai Mab Uatios Ws..AsiiaAnssenetan amen 10,767,8382. 11,936,276. 
CU GRE AME SOUS ho ossf0ecssksorslsnteedtuse-« ee eee 9,424,3917. 11,564,111. 
Number of lodges with surplus .... ... 804 1,583 
A MOUNtOLsUIpLUS Samus. seen 17,2301. 213,1301. 
Number of lodges with deficiency .... 25359 1,906 
Amount of deficiency .............0.0000 7 1,360,6777. . 588,2987. 





Before entering upon an examination of these statistics, it will 
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be the better plan to give the results of further valuations, and so 
bring the illustration up to date :— 


























1880. 1885. 1890. 
Number of members returned............ 472,388 534,203 587,912 
Present worth of capital ...................| 4,250,382/. | 5,167,338. | 6,076,116/. 
BE Cie FRUITS S ofl hh cercoe ceases ivesveemees 13,3138,682/. | 16,239,487/. | 18,774,7562. 
a LTE ae A ee 12,685,862/. | 15,474,6662. | 18,143,4910. 
Number of lodges with surpluses _.... — 15302 re ka 
Amount’ of surpluses © o.c...c.c005 cee). 617,636/. 604,0700. 702,0781. 
Number of lodges with deficiencies... — 2,190 2,094 
Percentage deficient .......:0scc0.ccsresceees nm 6r Os 61°55 Ba 83 
Amount of deficiencies ................s0068 1,315,5862. | 1,368,8912. | 1,333,343. 








These comparative statistics might doubtless be given in a 
more strictly scientific method, but I have thrown them into this 
form in order to show more clearly what appear to be the general 
conclusions and lessons which may be drawn. There stands out 
on the front of such, the fact, sometimes overlooked by outside 
unskilled criticism, that valuation is no absolutely accurate 
measuring rod, but (when efficient) the most approximate estimate 
of financial position which can from time to time be made. We 
also have the advantage of continuity of methods, together with 
improvements such as a growing knowledge and more accurate 
application suggest. The three last financial stock-takings are the 
work of the veteran actuary of the Manchester Unity, Mr. Reuben 
Watson, the pupil and successor of Henry Ratcliffe. We see, 
further, how necessary it is for the purposes of sound judgment 
that the test of valuation shall be applied with regularity, at the 
least quinquennially, and that, consequently, it is the more difficult 
to judge of the exact financial position of a great, wide stretching 
Society like that of the Ancient Order of Foresters, when we only 
have before us the results of a single valuation. I proceed to make 
such observations as the twenty years’ survey of the finances of the 
Manchester Unity seem to call forth, and in so doing I would 
once for all beg to acknowledge my indebtedness to my friend, 
Mr. Reuben Watson. I have done little more than put together 
the observations that he has from, time to time felt it his duty to 
make in those full valuation reports that have been issued to 
members and the public by the Society, and to add a few explana- 
tory notes. 

Besides the general summaries, we have observations upon each 
district in the Order, giving the word of encouragement to persevere 
in well doing, and also, where necessary, the emphatic, plain- 
spoken warning, with clear indications of the better way, the path 
to the goal of actuarial solvency. 
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There was no need to continue, after the first two valuations, to 
give the number of members not making returns. For practical 
purposes the later valuations may be taken as complete, giving 
from time to time the financial position of the Order in Great 
Britain. 

The worth of capital shown is that of the different lodges, not 
the full capital of the Order, which would be inclusive of sub- 
sidiary insurances. The valuations are practically concerned with 
the sickness and funeral labilities brought to the Society by the 
adult members. 

It will be noted that under the heading of ‘total assets ”’ is 
included the previous heading of ‘worth of capital.” It was 
desirable to show the proportion which realised assets bore to 
prospective, since obviously it is by the increase of the latter that 
further advance towards the goal of full actuarial solvency must 
in the main be effected. It will at once be seen that whereas the 
total worth of capital, or realised assets, was, in round numbers, 
2,558,000/., and the present value of prospective assets, or future 
contributions, stood at 7,865,000/. twenty years ago, the figures in 
1890 had grown respectively to 6,076,o00/. and 12,067,000l., while 
the total liabilities had increased from 10,767,000/. to 18,774,0050. 

The deficiency amounts are set down in the gross, without the 
respective surpluses being regarded as a set off, because though the 
presence of such surpluses are in themselves a source of strength 
and stability to the Order as a whole, they are the property of 
certain individual lodges and members, and are not available for the 
reduction of the deficiencies shown in other lodges. 

The amount of decrease in the estimated deficiencies in the 
second valuation (1875) stands out in marked contrast with the 
results of the three subsequent quinquennial periods, and on the 
surface it looks as though a strong retrograde movement set in in 
the 1875-80 quinquennium, seeing that the gross deficiencies were 
double those of the previous quinaquennium; that no financial 
progress, but rather the reverse, was effected in 1880-85, and very 
little in the last quinquennium—the gross amount of deficiencies 
for the five years ending 1890 being only 27,0001. less than the 
amount for the years ending 1870. ‘This is of course a mistake, as 
no allowance has been made for increased membership, since the 
number of members’ lives under valuation in 1890 was over 
211,000 in excess of the number twenty years previously. There 
has been very marked relative decrease in the amount of deficiencies. 
There is still the large reduction shown in the valuation of 1875 
to be accounted for. The key to the mystery lies in a subsequent 
non-realisation of the rate of interest calculated upon, 44 per. cent. 
of the lodges having been valued at 4 per cent. Other causes also 
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operated in the valuation of 1880; special allowance was for 
the first time made for the extra risks or liabilities which 
were brought upon the Order by members who were engaged in 
mining or other hazardous occupations, and the additional 
estimate—again for the first time in operation—that single 
members will some day marry and bring in a wife’s funeral 
hability. 

Valuation at a reduced rate of interest still continues to operate, 
and Mr. Reuben Watson, in his valuation of 1885, did not see his 
way to allow fora continuance of a 4 per cent. valuation of the 
funds of lodges save in a trifle over 5 per cent. of the same; while 
in 1890 the valuer felt the imperative need of lowering the rate of 
interest employed to 2# per cent. in the case of lodges which were 
still content ‘‘ with the low rate obtainable from savings banks or 
“* consols.”’ 

As regards the deficiency lodges, the valuer, Mr. Reuben 
Watson, has dealt at length with their position in the last valuation 
of the Order, but before we enter upon this portion of our subject, 
it is necessary to state that, although there was an increase in the 
gross deficiencies in 1885, there was, as the valuer has pointed out, 
a still greater proportionate increase of assets and liabilities, so that 
“whereas the gross deficiency in 1880 was 9°65 per cent. of the 
“liabilities, it was in 1885 reduced to 8°61 per cent.”’ In 1890 we 
find that out of 3,621 lodges, or branches, under valuation, 1,514, 
or 41°81 per cent., came out with a surplus, while 2,094, or 57°83 
per cent., show deficiencies, 13 being equal in the relation of assets 
to liabilities. This revealed an increase of 159 solvent lodges since 
1885, an increase in percentage of 3°72, and the deficiency lodges 
had also decreased in number by 96—a decrease in percentage to 
the whole of 3°72. The following table shows the exact propor- 
tion of assets to liabilities in the deficiency lodges :— 


Number Percentage of all Percentage 
Relation of Assets to Liabilities.* of a E of the whole 
Lodges. | Lodges in Deficiency. | Number of Lodges. 























Over 9 and less than 100 per cent. 541 25°83 14°94 
Preto Pe ae 398 Ig'OL 10°99 
eee A Sela: 55 593 28°31 16°38 
» 70 ” 80 337 16°10 9°31 

PE PO MOTOCOM bn fo tnccse. io, 4sa0000--- 225 10°75 6°21 

2,094 100°00 57°83 








* “Valuation Report,” 1890, p. xi. 





With the experienced valuer to whom the Order owes so much, 
we may at once dismiss those lodges in which the proportion of assets 
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to habilities exceed 95 per cent. A very small fluctuation would 
bring to them full actuarial solvency, nor need we linger over those 
branches which show assets equal to go per cent. A slight im- 
provement in management, a little more careful supervision of 
sick pay, or a little more attention to the earning powers of capital, 
would at once set them well on the road to the desired goal. The 
total percentage, therefore, of lodges which we may dismiss from 
our present consideration, as practically solvent,’ will be 68:10, 
leaving rather under 32 per cent. as requiring the immediate 
application of strong remedies, and of this 32 per cent., a little 
over 6 per cent., or 225, have assets which are under 70 per cent. 
of their liabilities. . 

It was my intention to produce additional illustrations of 
finances from other of the societies with branches, but time will 
not allow. It may be said that the worth in the £ of such bodies 
varies from 21s. 8d. in the Scottish Order of Oddfellows, and from 
over 18s. in the Locomotive Steam Hngineers and Firemen’s 
Society and in the Manchester Unity, to under 15s. and over 10s. 
in certain Orders of the Mechanics, Free Gardeners, Sons of the 
Phoenix, &c. I subjoin the last valuation of an Order of 11,545 
members, in order to show how relatively large the deficiency is as 
compared with that either of the Foresters or Manchester Unity. 
I have not given the title of the society, because it is scarcely fair 
to pick out one and leave another, especially since I understand 
that the executive of the said society is engaged in the applica- 
tion of. remedial measures :— 


Dr. Liabilities. | Assets. Cr. 


To present value of sickness : = By present value of contri-| | a : 
Denielits ’ o...)..g:rge wow St te butions to sick fund........ 37417 








To present value of funeral By present value of contri- 
BLLOWATISES 5.50, sonacstoisscercree \ 7o43 butions to funeral fund.. 36,497 
Capital in hand” jiicsecssscaees 36,414 
Deficiency ...:ciyc1a serene 190,305 
390,633 390,633 








I have designedly introduced this illustration in order to 
show the financial position of a society with branches such 
as the Manchester Unity, holding a position at one end of a 
comparative table of solvency, or worth in the £, and another 
member of the same class that has to take a position at the other 
end. In the former illustration we have a society with total 
liabilities exceeding 185 millions, with a gross actuarial deficit 
of under 14 millions; while in the latter we have a society which 


1 « Valuation Report,’ 1890, p. xii. 
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has to provide for a total liability of 390,000/., but which, inclusive 
of realised and prospective assets, is in a position to do little more 
than meet half that liability. Well may the valuers append to 
the summary of the valuations of the several branches :—‘“ This is 
“a very alarming state of things, which, if allowed to continue 
‘“‘ and increase at the same rate’’ [10 per cent. in deficiency per 
member since the previous valuation | ‘“‘ will most assuredly result 
“in the total extinction of the Order in the near future.” 

I must hasten on. In turning to the class of large general 
or centralised societies, one naturally puts in the forefront the 
giant of the type—the well known Hearts of Oak. But, as 
Mr. Ralph P. Hardy, in a paper read before the Institute of 
Actuaries, has recently made an exhaustive inquiry into the 
question of friendly society finances so far as that society is 
concerned, I cannot do better than send inquirers to the fountain 

source. They will find in Mr. Hardy’s paper—since issued in 
pamphlet form—a detailed, and, if it is not impertinent for an 
amateur to say so, strikingly lucid unfolding of the experience of 
the great leader of the centralised class. There is, however, another 
society that is general in the geographical area from which it draws 
membership—the Rational Sick and Burial Association—of which 
the valuer, Mr. E. J. Farnworth, Fellow of our Society, has 
given most elaborated and full details and comparisons. One of 
Mr. Farnworth’s tables showing the comparative results of these 
valuations is given on p. 316. 

We are here face to face not only with reserved evidence of 
the effect of valuation at a reduced rate of interest, but with the 
still more startling effect of making financial allowance for the 
secession or lapsing of members. Perhaps I may be allowed to 
quote from a calculation made from Neison’s ‘“‘ Foresters’ ” experience 
as showing the financial value of secession, where no surrender 
value is given :—‘‘ Not allowing for lapses, ont of 100,000 members 
‘¢ Joining at 18, there should be 71,353 remaining in the Order at 
‘“‘ the age of 50; whereas, making allowances for lapses, there will 
‘ only be, out of the same number, 15,325 left at the latter age in 
“the Order. In other words, that while 28,647 had been paid for 
“at death, 56,028 had voluntarily left without payment ” (“‘ Mutual 
“ Thrift,” p. 266). 

I now draw these fragments of observations to a close. It 
should be clearly understood that the few illustrations of, the 
working of friendly society finance which 1 have ventured to 
bring to your notice have been selected simply because they were 
ready to hand, and, also, that no such illustrations could in any 
way be complete without the inclusion of the twin giants of the 
Oddfellows (M.U.) and Foresters. I have, further, restricted the 
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paper to a consideration of deficiencies, because it is with these 
that the financial reformer has to deal. It should also be clearly 
understood that I have not selected illustrations because results 
were either good or bad, but because certain details could be the 
more easily obtained. A brief summary of causes of deficiencies 
will, I trust, enable me to indicate remedial steps which it is 
advisable should be taken by the legislature with a view of steady 
advance along the path of progress. The amount of deficiencies 
set out,in the return asked for by Mr. Chamberlain may not be so 
alarming as at first sight they appear, but there can be no question 
that, owing to increase, at compound rate of interest, prompt 
measures are imperative in order to reduce that amount. 

The causes and remedies contain nothing new or startling. 
I can but claim to present them in a consolidated form, and with 
a stress upon their prime importance that a somewhat extended 
- acquaintance with the friendly society movement may warrant me 
in pressing home. There should, at the present stage of an 
inquiry into the weak places in the fabric of friendly society 
finance, be no need to affirm that, since the deficiencies we have 
had under consideration are for the most part the result of many 
years’ lack of clear actuarial knowledge—are so largely due to 
errors of a past—heroic measures for the attainment, at a single 
bound, of the goal of solvency are altogether out of place and 
impracticable in application. The path to full financial security 
must, at the best, be no more than a steady breasting of the Hill 
Difficulty, a sustained and oftentimes slow movement in the direc- 
tion of the much to be desired end. The strong language which 
some outside critics are wont to indulge in is altogether beside the 
mark. Hducation, not denunciation, must be the leading factor in 
a permanent improvement of the present position. | 

It must further be made clear that in all classes of societies it is 
the rule that the question of deficiencies is beiug faced, and that 
the respective central authorities are taking steps to improve, 
without delay, the financial position of branches which are below 
a specified degree of solvency. My purpose is to see what outside 
assistance may be given to such laudable endeavours. 


LEADING Causes oF DEFICIENCIES AND SUGGESTED REMEDIES. 


I. Insufficiency of Annual Premiwms, or Members’ Contributions, 
to carry the Benefits Insured. 


This, of course, would operate far more in some societies than 
in others. It at once condemns all tables or schemes of contribu- 
tions which have not been certified by an actuary. Such tables 
may be sufficient, but we have no warrant that they are, and in 
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the vast majority of non-registered bodies it is manifest by com- 
parison that the tables in use are insufficient. But this insuffici- 
ency is not restricted to non-registered societies; unfortunately 
it obtains to a very considerable extent in some of our larger 
registered bodies. The large deficiency in the Rational Sick and 
Burial is principally due to this cause, and the revised monthly 
payments contained in the report of the Finance Committee 
presented to the delegate meeting of 1893 would raise the old 
payments 4d. per month per member. But the meeting felt that 
so large an increase could not be carried into effect without 
causing a devastating flood of secessions. Revised tables have been 
since adopted and registered which, though they cannot be said 
to be all one could desire, are caleulated to make for securer 
financial ground. Other societies have adopted a policy of 
sufficient tables, but have limited them to new membership, not 
having the courage to make them retrospective. Again, even in 
societies which have sound actuarial tables in use, in a number of 
branches the rate of interest—in some instances 35 per cent.—on 
which the tables are calculated, has not been realised, hence 
another cause of deficiencies. Two reasons in chief may be given: 
(1) it is felt that many members, especially in agricultural districts, 
would plead inability to pay increased contributions; (2) competi- 
tion for cheapness causes societies to undersell the benefits they 
offer. The former of these reasons will be presently dealt with. 
With regard to the second I can only see one effective remedy, 


namely, that set forth in a resolution introduced by the Manchester. 


Unity at the recent Conference of Friendly Societies held in 
London, and seconded by the reader of this paper, on behalf of 
the United Sisters’, Suffolk Unity :— 

‘That the Parliamentary repreeningen of the Order be 
“requested to interview the Lords of the Treasury, to induce 
‘“‘ them, in the interest of the public, to propose to Parliament an 
‘amendment to the Friendly Societies Act of 1875, to prevent 
‘‘ societies enrolling members by promising larger benefits than 
“ the contributions can meet.” 

“Proposed Amendment of the Friendly Societies Act, 1875, 
“38 and 39 Vict., cap. 60, article 10, par. 5, clause (C). To 
“add the following words after the word ‘ optional’ :—‘ But 
““¢ should the tables in use in any society be considered by the 
‘‘ «reoistrar to be insufficient to pay for the assurance promised, he 
‘““ “shall compel the society to increase its contributions or decrease 
“ ¢its benefits in order to prevent insolvency. Should any society 
‘« “adopt or continue to use tables of payments and benefits not 
“ “certified by a member of the Society of Actuaries within two 
“ «years after the passing of this Act, it shall incur a penalty of 
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“““25l. for every month it continues to violate the provisions 


‘** “contained in this clause.’ ” . 

Such amendment would kill non-actuarial tables, and would 
practically be an extension of a proviso already in operation, to 
the effect that the tables for contributions for superannuation, or 
deferred annuities, must be certified by some actuary approved by 
the Treasury. The proposed extension would strengthen the 
hands of the friendly society leaders and cut the root af 
objection, namely, the fear that the partial application of such 
reform would tend to increase the membership of those inferior 
societies who did not adopt it, and which would continue to under- 
sell a sound article of insurance. The remedy, in other words, 
should be made universal in operation. This is not in itself a new 
proposal, having been from time to time in past years introduced 
into both Houses of Parliament. But the above occasion is the 
first on which it has been brought forward by a great friendly 
society sitting in delegate conference with kindred societies. A 
large measure of support was awarded it, and the proposal was only 
lost on division through some doubt as to equity in application, 
arising out of the question whether the registrar could make 
allowance for the interest of funds, or realised assets, coming to 
the assistance of tables of contributions which otherwise might not 
be deemed as sufficient. 

Another amendment of the Act of 1875 is required to make the 
proposed.remedy universal in application, and this was carried at 
the conference, with strong expressions of feeling in support. It 
reads as follows: ‘That, in the opinion of this conference, the 
“ friendly Societies Act should be further amended by making it 
‘* compulsory upon all benefit societies to register under the Act, 
“and providing penalties for meeting or transacting business until 
“‘ they are so registered.” 

I venture to express a firm conviction, shared in by many 
other delegates at the conference, that it is only by the aid of such 
legislative enactments as the foregoing that the bulk of friendly 
societies will eventually be in a position to attain the goal of 
actuarial solvency. 


Il. The Payment of Old Age Pensions or Annuities under the guise 
of Sickness Benefits. 


It is a well recognised truth that the best of tables will be 
made of none effect unless a society is also under sound and 
economic management; while first and foremost among the essentials 
of such management stands supervision of sick claims. In the 
present condition of things old members have received, and are 
receiving, as sick pay, weekly annuities which cover the loss of 
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earning powers arising from the disability of old age, and which 
have never been paid for. It is overlooked—--oftentimes advisedly 
—that senile decay, a natural process, is not specific sickness. A 
friendly society sickness benefit was never intended to do more 
than secure the beneficiary against that loss of earnings which is 
liable to befall him during his working period of life. The period 
of past work should be separately insured for. And because this 
has not been, and is not, the rule, a heavy and increasing strain is 
put upon sick funds, a strain, moreover, which they were never 
built to bear. 

The following figures, treating of old districts in a large society 
with branches, will give the difference between the sickness ex- 
pected, according to Neison’s Foresters’ experience, and that 
actually experienced :— 


Expected weeks .........000 4,968 | Experienced... .csseeme 10,196 
4) he, eaters 2776 jy f+ Webtetadaus maaan 81,780 
4) Fess OLOET jp) bo thiposeeaeneeeeeen HOWRTZ 


Hence a prime cause of deficiencies. The only adequate remedy 
is a further amendment of the Act, that sickness contracts should 
cease to run beyond 60 or 65 years of age. The disability of old 
age will then receive separate treatment, and a long step will have 
been taken to bring societies nearer to solvency, while adequate 
contributions will be made easier for agricultural and other ranks 
of unskilled labour. | 


Il. Inefficient Valuation and no Valuation. 


I have already dealt with this. The one adequate remedy, in my 
opinion, is for the home government to follow the example of the 
government of New Zealand, and grant free valuation with sufficient 
guarantees of efficiency. Indeed such a privilege would seem to 
naturally accompany the obligation upon all societies to register. 

Much more might be added ; but the paper has already over- 
stepped its limits. In conclusion, I can only say that the time has 
fully come in the history of the Friendly Society Movement,when itis 
the bounden duty of the State, for the paramount welfare of the 
community, to wisely and judiciously assist by legislation the 
friendly societies of our country, as national monuments of 
working class mutual thrift, to set their house in order, and to 
encourage the financial leaders among these societies to persevere, 
by removing from the path of progress certain stumbling blocks 
and impediments which, at the worst, bar the way or, at the best, 
retard the pace. Provided such timely, enabling, aid is given, the 
financial outlook is full of hope, for the realisation of impending 
dangers is being increasingly felt, and the reforming spirit from 
within grows stronger day by day. 

——————— Ee 
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Discussion on Mr. BrRasrooxr’s and Mr. WILKINSON’sS PAPERS. 


Mr. A. H. Batrey thought that Mr. Brabrook’s paper might 
with advantage have been restricted to friendly societies alone. 
In his summary he had spoken of the funds of various institu- 
tions as consisting of over 240,000,000/., but that total included 
144,000,000/. (60 per cent. of the whole) invested in savings banks, 
and a large proportion of the depositors in the latter were the 
children of the well-to-do classes, who had nothing to do with 
friendly societies. Trades unions, again, were not provident in- 
stitutions. Building societies were also very differeut. In former 
years, building societies consisted principally of borrowing and 
lending members, the former paying au annual contribution for a 
term rather above the actual rent, in return for which the investing 
members lent them the money to buy their own houses. That had 
not worked very successfully ; but the gigantic speculative societies 
of the present day were very far from being provident societies. 

In going through Mr. Wilkinson's paper, he had been struck 
with Table II, in which the deficiencies and surpluses of societies and 
branches had each been summed up. But in any society the funds 
were definite amounts, whereas the liabilities were merely estimates, 
and could not be taken as accurate like the habilities of a bank or 
commercial body. It was more difficult to estimate these liabilities 
for a friendly society than for an insurance society, in which, 
knowing the laws of mortality, they were on firm ground. Sick- 
ness was a different matter, varying much according to the 
occupation, and it was necessary to base the estimates of sick 
hability on the actual experience of the particular society. No 
doubt the funds were often very deficient, but the real cause in 
most cases was insufficiency of the premium, and the only real 
remedy was to raise the contribution or diminish the benefit, and 
of the two methods the second only was probably practicable. In 
future cases he thought the benefits should be restricted simply to 
sickness, payments ceasing at a certain age, and that the contribu- 
tion should increase with age. A fund would of course have to be 
kept for contingencies, but otherwise the year’s contributions 
would pay the year’s claims. No burial payments should be given 
at all: these could be obtained from insurance societies, of which 
there was one at present in existence with 11,000,000 members. 


Mr. R. P. Harpy agreed with Mr. Brabrook as to the growing 
prosperity of friendly societies, but perhaps on different grounds. 
He considered friendly societies to be prospering only when he 
found a more perfect realisation of the idea lying at the root of 
these associations, or when he found that the difference between 
poverty and comfort was being gradually lessened. He could not 
accept mere figures, or the mere increase of amounts, without com- 
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paring them with the growth of the correlative population. A 
larger number of members and vast funds meant nothing, unless 
they were measured against the events to which they were corre- — 
lative. Mr. Brabrook had not taken this into consideration, and, 
when he stated as satisfactory evidence of growth that the Royal, 
Liver Society’s funds, for instance, had increased by 57 per cent. 
during the ten years, that might, as a matter of arithmetic, be 
perfectly true, but it did not imply real progress ; 1t merely meant 
that the society had accumulated further reserves in proportion 
to its liabilities. He agreed with Mr. Bailey that Mr. Brabrook’s 
collection of facets was open to serious objection. Building 
societies were the resort of small capitalists, not of men living by 
labour ; and loan societies were a very doubtful form of thrift. 
He would ask why the author had omitted to include the industrial 
life insurance societies, which had funds contributed by the 
working classes amounting to 20,000,c00/.; juvenile friendly 
societies had also been overlooked. There was more overlapping 
in. the various investments than Mr. Brabrook would seem to allow. 
He would further have been glad if the author had shown the 
extent to which women were protected under the various friendly 
society arrangements, as he thought such was very insufficient. 
Mr. Brabrook stated that the increase of funds in friendly societies 
was due to their having absorbed their deficiencies; he himself 
felt strongly that the increase was due to entirely different causes. 

With regard to Mr. Wilkinson’s paper, he thought that, upon 
proper valuation, some of the surpluses would disappear, and that 
some of the deficiencies, serious as they were, would be increased, 
though even these adjustments did not imply the harm most people 
suggested. There were many banks and building societies which 
would not like to undergo such a scrutiny as was implied in an 
actuarial valuation, and he thought the working man came out 
very well on the whole. He did not think that force was any 
remedy, or that legislation should be tried as a remedy: the work- 
ing man knew exactly what he wanted, and would not admit any 
curtailment of his liberty of combination. 


Mr. HE. W. Braproox said that he must express his sincere 
regret that a long-standing engagement prevented his remaining 
to the end of the discussion. His object had been simply to present 
to the Society a number of details concerning the societies with 
which he had officially to deal. It was to the Legislature that 
Mr. Bailey and Mr. Hardy must direct their criticisms for putting 
certain societies in connection with the registry office, and excluding 
industrial assurance companies. He had only given figures de- 
rived from documents actually in his own official possession. The 
juvenile societies were included among the friendly societies, though 
no special attention had been drawn to them. He differed from 
Mr. Bailey in considering that trades unions were not provident 
societies; he thought that when a man contributed his savings in 
order to have the means in future of applying a larger sum to 
provident purposes, he was doing a very provident act indeed. 
He would like to add that, although the two papers were read 
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together, each author was responsible for his own views only, and 
he did not assent to the recommendations made by Mr. Wilkinson. 
No actuary could conscientiously certify to a set of tables for a 
friendly society of 20 members, and he did not think the Legis- 
lature ought to ask any actuary to doit. He was certain that all 
proposals to make registration compulsory would be futile, and 
could serve no useful purpose. 


Mr. M. N. Apuer considered that, irrespective of the valuable 
statistics as to thrift which the chief registrar had adduced, they 
ought to be grateful to him for calling attention to the working of 
the friendly societies at the end of the twenty years during which 
the Act of 1875 had been in operation. There were two main 
principles involved in that Act: one was to make every friendly 
society, however small, submit annually an audited statement of 
income and, expenditure, also of its funds and effects, to the central 

registry. This measure at once introduced system and business- 

like book-keeping into every society, and had worked very well. 
The second point insisted upon in the Act was a periodical 
valuation of the assets and liabilities—the object being to bring 
before every member a knowledge as to the solvency of the society. 
He questioned whether this object had been attained. There was 
no clause in the Act directing the management to lay the result of 
the actuary’s valuation before a meeting of the members. <A 
return of a technical character had to accompany the actuary’s 
report, aud both had to be sent to the central registry, where they 
were filed. The Act provided that a copy of the last quinquennial 
valuation should be hung up at the registered office of the society. 
In the case of the smaller societies, however, the registered office 
was generally in an out-of-the-way spot —often in a garret, seldom, 
if ever, visited by the members. He doubted whether copies of 
the valuation returns sent to the registrar were retained by most 
of the societies, and even if this were done, how many members 
could understand the actuary’s report P Of course, the case of 
the affiliated and other great societies was very different, for they 
were officered by men who thoroughly grasped what was wanted, 
and who made the members understand, and eventually got them 
to adopt the actuary’s recommendations. Something ought to be 
done for the small societies that had not such advantages. He 
thought that a summary of the valuation in simple words should 
appear in each year’s annual return; also that the registrar should 
bring gentle pressure to bear upon insolvent societies, and urge 
upon them to take steps towards meeting the deficiency disclosed 
by the actuary.’ He trusted that all those who were interested in 
the welfare of friendly societies would see that no efforts were 
spared in future, so that all societies might derive the- utmost 
benefit from the periodical valuations which entailed so much 
labour and expense. 


Mr. J. J. Stockatt had nothing to criticise in Mr. Brabrook’s 


1 It appears that such a course has of late been adopted. 
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paper, which was simply a statement of facts showing remarkable 
progress in every one of the institutions dealt with by the 
registrar in his office. Considering that all these institutions 
were self-governed, and had sprung out of the working classes 
themselves, the figures showed the ex-ent to which thrift had laid 
held of the people. He disagreed with Mr. Wilkinson as to the 
utility of legislating for friendly societies. They had had legis- 
lation for a hundred years now, culminating in the Act of 1875. 
The great feature of that Act was the publicity given to the 
societies’ proceedings. If such publicity could be extended to ~ 
every society, registered or unregistered, it would be very 
beneficial; nothing could forward the interest of thrift more than 
having the facts concerning the societies known not only to them- 
selves but to all the world. The Manchester Unity of Oddfellows 
had in 1870 published to the world the result of their valuations, 
notwithstanding the facts it disclosed and the poss'bility of the 
result of that publication being to retard the numerical progress 
of the society. So far from this action having been an evil, it had 
been of the greatest good in inculcating on all friendly societies 
the necessity of the quinquennial stock taking. Had the Ancient 
Order of Foresters done the same in 1870, they would now have 
been in a better position than they are (not that he was in any 
way reflecting on the Foresters, but he was simply using them as 
an illustration). The Act of 1875 having compelled these societies 
to reveal their position, the Foresters and all other affiliated orders 
were now putting themselves in order in a remarkable manner. 
These orders would influence the whole world. The agitation 
about old age pensions was due simply to the fact that the friendly 
societies had published their proceedings to the world. Friendly 
societies were working out their own salvation in their own way, 
and no legislation was required, except to give the societies liberty 
to consolidate their present position and to extend their work to 
earlier periods of life. Twenty years ago there were no juvenile 
societies ; now the old societies were not to be compared with them 
actuarially ; if these juvenile societies were continued on sound 
principles, and the membership extended to the end of life, they 
all might he made permanently solvent. Most people were 
desirous of seeing women’s societies established, but all actuaries 
knew that there were difficulties not met with in the case of male 
societies. It was impossible to tell whether a woman was really 
ill or malingering. Still he believed that the question would be 
solved, and largely by the friendly societies themselves. The 
difficulty was that actuaries had not sufficient data on which to 
construct proper tables of contributions and benefits. With the 
establishment of reliable female societies one of the greatest 
difficulties with regard to old age pensions would be removed, for 
there were about three aged female paupers to one male. He was 
sorry time would not permit his pursuing the several matters 
referred to in Mr. Wilkinson’s paper, some of which he agreed 
with, but others he was entirely opposed to, none the less he 
wished to give him credit for desiring to render service to all 
sound methods of thrift. 


‘ 
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Mr. R. W. Morrrey said that Mr. Wilkinson must be thanked 


for having made known to the reading world the existence of a 
large body of societies covering this country. ‘These societies had 
done a great deal of good, and whatever errors they might have 
fallen into were due, not to want of will to remedy them, but 
to want of knowledge; legislative interference was therefore not 
needed. It was true that a representative meeting at Southampton 
had passed a resolution which might have been interpreted in 
favour of such an interference; but this had been hastily done, 
and in the following year at Northampton a proposal to prepare a 
Bull for introduction to Parliament providing for State interference 
with the tables and regulations had been decidedly negatived. 
Mr. Wilkinson recommended that the State should forbid the use 
of any but certified tables, but, as Mr. Brabrook had already said, 
no actuary could certify a table applicable to all circumstances. 
They would be utterly inadequate in the hands of men determined 
to evade them or careless of seeing them properly carried out. 
Compulsory government tables would prove an zynis fatwus, lead- 
ing the public to believe that there was absolute security, when all 
depended on good management. He might be in favour of causing 
all sick allowance to cease at the age of 65, but there again he 
would prefer that the societies should work out their own salvation. 
He must also thank Mr. Wilkinson for enforcing attention to the 
need of female societies, by the establishment and support of the 
United Sisters’ Friendly Society, without which he believed that 
the question of female friendly societies would not have attained 
the prominence now accorded it. 


Mr. A. CHAPMAN, as representing the Ancient Order of Foresters, 
said that the only way in which the Legislature could in any sense 
aid them was by having patience. The societies were fully alive 
to the position in which they stood, and were thorcughly anxious 
that the time should come when they would be able to say that 
they were worth 20s.in the £. They had welcomed the publicity 
and security afforded by the Act of 1875, and had to some extent 
given up their freedom by being registered, and rendering them- 
selves liable to a quinquennial valuation. He knew as a fact that 
these valuation reports were more and more discussed in the 
separate courts and lodges, and that the members were beginning 
to understand the main principles of the valuation. The members 
of his society were strenuously opposed to the compulsion advocated 
by Mr. Wilkinson. The means of publicity, and of bringing home 
to the members the true state of the case, were quite ample, and 
they could trust to the intelligence and honesty of the members to 
bring about the desired result. 


Rev. J. Frome Wikinsoy, replying to Mr. Bailey, said that he 
had carefully noted in the paper that the deficiencies were estimates 
only, and that they should not be treated in the same way as the 
surpluses. Mr. Stockall and Mr. Moffrey had credited him with 
advocating a demand for compulsory powers from Parliament, but 
he had carefully stated that a demand for State interference with 
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such societies as had not actuarial tables had been made in the 
first instance at an annual meeting of the Manchester Unity of 
Oddfellows. He could not agree that that resolution had been 
hastily adopted; it had been so carefu:ly done, that it was incor- 
porated in a suggestion brought by their representatives before 
the Committee of the Annual Friendly Societies’ Conference. He 
must defend himself from the imputation of introducing from out- 
side the recommendation that no society ought to be allowed to 
continue without proper certified actuarial tables. He could not 
himself be considered as an outsider, for he was a financial member 
of two societies as well as President of a third, and he was only 
following in the footsteps of the great Manchester Unity. The 
Vriendly Societies Conference had also by a large majority recorded 
its opinion that the Act should be further amended by making it 
compulsory on all benefit societies to register. He agreed with 
the speakers as to what had already been done by friendly societies 
to improve their financial position, but he wanted to help them to 
do more. He had opposed both propositions in the past, because 
it had been sought to impose them from outside by parliamentary 
interference, independently of the opinion of friendly societies them- 
selves. One of these principles was now to be incorporated in a 
Bill which the friendly societies were asking the Government to 
introduce, and was supported by almost every society he was 
acquainted with. 
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Municrepan Financz, or Locat Taxation and Locan Wxpenpriture, 
as ILLUSTRATED by the case of the Ciry of Birmincuam. By 


Epwarp Orrorpd Samira, Town Clerk of Birmingham. 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 21st May, 1895. 
Cuarues S. Locu, Esq., B.A., Vice-President, in the Chair, ] 


Tue City of Birmingham is, comparatively speaking, a young 
municipality. Its first charter of incorporation dates only from 
the year 1838, three years after the Municipal Reform Act of 1835, 
while a second charter was issued in 1889, after an interval of 
fifty years, raising the borough to the rank of a city. 

The Corporation succeeded to but little public property. 
During its fifty-seven years of existence, it has received many noble 
gifts; but these consist mainly of parks, public buildings and 
works of art, and are not in the nature of income-producing 
property. The municipal expenditure has consequently to be met 
mainly by rates, supplemented by the profits of certain industrial 
undertakings, and further aided by the recent contributions from 
the imperial exchequer. 

The following are the principal city statistics :— 


Histimated population, 1894 ......-.......::sssesenseers 492,301 
RO case. lndeecoasscnccsicevedeseonsenensnness 12,705 
PIE) Min one. seecaboccdcsicrassnnasertessnssereseeee £2,194,500 
Number of voters on burgess roll... eee ees 42,545 

Fy parliamentary register ........ 80,749 


The net outstanding debt of the city, after taking credit for 
sinking funds in hand, and moneys raised for other local authorities, 
is 7,861,615/.. The total capital expenditure to 3lst March, 1894, 
was 9,687,340/., but a sum of 1,825,725/. has been provided from 
income and other sources towards the redemption of the various 
obligations of the Corporation, leaving the existing outstanding 
debt 7,861,615/., as above stated. 

This debt is composed of three classes of obligations :— 

I. Gas and Water Annuities, irredeemable except by agreement 
with the holders, but for which a statutory sinking fund is 
provided. For the purpose of capitalisation these annuities have 
been taken at twenty-five years’ purchase, at which rate some have 
actually been purchased for extinction, but they now command a 
much higher price, and at the present time purchase by the 
Corporation for extinguishment has almost ceased. These 
annuities, capitalised as above, originally amounted to a total of 

1 “ Treasurer's Blue Book,’ 1894, p. 4. 
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2,819,525/., but have been reduced by purchases on behalf of the 
Corporation to 2,694,679/. 17s. 11d., and a considerable sum is also 
in hand towards their ultimate statutory liquidation. 

II. Corporation Stock.—This is the largest sub-division of 
the debt, and consists of 3,650,000/., 34 per cent. stock, and 
1,369,851/. 28. 2d. 3 per cent. stock. The stock is ‘redeemable at 
par in 1946 and 1947, and provision is made for such redemption 
by means of a sinking fund. The present price of the 34 per cent. 
stock is 121/., and of the 3 per cent. 107/.? 

III. Mortgages.—These amount to 1,043,364/. 5s. 9d., and are 
mainly repayable at short notice at varying rates of interest, and 
form a convenient local security. For the convenience of small 
investors, a system of 10/. mortgages has been instituted, and 
67,740l. is now invested in them. 

These three items—annuities, stock, and mortgages—together 
form the corporate debt, with the exception of certain advances 
made out of the loans fund in lieu of further borrowing, under 
the provisions of a recent statute. The annuities represent the 
balance of the purchase moneys of the gas and water undertakings, 
while other sanctioned loans of the Corporation are allocated to 
Corporation stock or mortgages, as may be most convenient, having 
regard to the amount and period for repaymentof the particular loan. 

It will be observed that there is a discrepancy between the 
amount given above as the net debt of the Corporation, 7,861,615. 
2s. t1d., and the aggregate of the outstanding liabilities, which 
amount to 8,825,635/. 5s. 10d., the difference being 964,020 2s, 11d. 
The explanation is as follows :—The former represents the amount 
that will eventually have to be provided out of the income of the 
Corporation for the liquidation of the debt; and the latter, the 
gross indebtedness, a large portion of which is already provided 
for by investments and cash in hand, namely :— 


Investments of loans fund with local authorities, A a aegerees 
viz., the Guardians of the parish of Birmingham, g 
the Birmingham School Board, and the Birming- 3991 2 ee 
ham, Tame, and Rea District Drainage Board... 

Balance of amount owing by the same authorities 
in respect of moneys raised by the Corporation } 337,039 12 7 
for their requirements: ../...j08-c5eih crores ene 

Cash in the hands of the treasurer on capital and 
sinking fund aecounts ..%2ce...scniosrsec eee BIE) a 


bo 








964,020 2 II 





It now becomes necessary to consider the component parts of 
the net debt as respects the purposes for which it was incurred. 
From an analysis of the outstanding liabilities of the Corporation 
on the 3lst March, 1894, contained in the Treasurer’s ‘‘ Blue Book,” 
2 « Times,” 17th April, 1895. 


eee es 


———_ 


is 
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p- 4, 1t would appear that the total net debt of 7,861,615/. may 
be thus subdivided:—Municipal and Improvement Accounts, 
2,129,706/.; Dwelling House Improvement Fund, 1,521,790/.; Gas 
Department, 1,811,559/.; and Water Department, 2,398,559). 

It is with the first of these items that the ratepayers of 
Birmingham are mainly concerned, representing as it does the 
amount of outstanding debt incurred by the Corporation both as a 
municipal and sanitary authority in the carrying out of the public 
service of the city. For the present we may dismiss the three 
latter items with these remarks, that the annual deficiency on the 
dwelling house improvement fund is more than balanced by the 
profits of the gas department, while the water department also 
pays its way with a small margin of profit, and has never been 
any burden upon the ratepayers. Taken together, these three 
undertakings are self supporting, and their history will be dealt 
with in detail in their proper order. Returning to the first item, 
the debt on general municipal and improvement account, it will 
be observed that it amounts roughly to about one year’s rateable 
value of the city, viz., 2,129,706/., as against 2,194,500/. Some of 
the expenditure, notably that for market purposes, is remunerative, 
but the great bulk of the debt has been incurred in discharge of 
various municipal and sanitary obligations, very necessary and 
desirable in the interest of the city, but not directly remunerative. 

The following is the best analysis that can be made of the 
component items :— 


Crry or Birmincuam.—Outstanding Debt of the Corporation on Municipal 
and Improvement Accounts, 31st March, 1894. 


Remunerative works— £ Se: £ Sed: 
OE i Ye Sen ck sinh Suedieied. va sdneiss 186,148 15 - 
CELEDE E U0 Speak 0 ea 18,184 8 4 
OR I MM rise ay Saas datvtes willis lvevinces eee 150,086 7 10 





354,369 II 2 
Unremunerative works— 


Municipal buildings (the Council 


House, Victoria Courts,and Town > 298,715 11 1 
DL) 3 ou bho) Sa, en 

_ Police stations and prisons ............... 20,137 15 9 

Pitre eS FILLS Bee hereslgs on ose cesesovesoos sees 137,788. -2° 2 


Libraries, museums, school of art, 
and technical school 
Street improvements, paving 


Fae ee eee eee reer ence 


eee essences 


126,771 16 10 
374,569 12 11 


BEACON OLB yo. ccss-cusssesevareteaecdoossees 271,150 14 5 
Sewage disposal SMBS RR? eet (28d cans caas 73,685 - 1 
“4s. ae 45,464 9 9 
(af ho 69,024 4 11 
Hospitals for infectious diseases ........ 33,1385 9 4 
Wire brigade .......:....:.... wee 20,794 4 6 
Widening and cleansing streams........ 60,990 4 6 
Pe BIG easceaalge’ <nsosvoceeceovaensoees 243,159 4 10 








1775330 1 t 





REZ, 706° “2g 
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In return for this large expenditure, the ratepayers of Birming- 


ham are in possession of the following property : 


Remunerative. 





1. The various markets of the city, consisting of (a) the 
Market Hall, occupied as a general market, and the vaults under- 
neath, used for cold stores ; (2) the wholesale (covered) vegetable 
market; (c) the open Smithfield Market, cattle, horses, hay, straw, 
&c.; (d) the covered dead meat market; (e) the wholesale (covered) 
fish market; and (f) Montague Street and Bordesley Street pig 


markets. 


The Corporation have lately purchased a site for a new 


dead meat market and slaughter houses, at a cost of 40,0001., 


Ciry or BrrmincHAam.— Particulars 





Company to whom Leased. 


Birmingham and Aston 
Tramways Company 
Birmingham and Mid- 
land ‘Traniways 
Birmingham and West- 
ern Districts Tram- 
ways Company 


weceoeee 





Central ; 
4 


Birmingham 
Tramways Company 





| 





Route. 


es 


Old Square to Aston 


Summer Row to city boun- 
dary in Dudley Road .... 


So ery 


j 


Heath’ Street...4.)...2.s eee 


Albert Street to Nechells ) 
Park Road; Aston Street ! 
to Saltley Road; Corpo- 
ration Street to Newtown 
Row; Station Street to 
Moseley Road; Fazeley 
Street to Moat Row; 
Kyott’s Lake Road; 
Bradford Street to Camp 
Hill and Stratford Road; 
Rea Street to Coventry , 


r 





See ee eee ee ey 


Station Street, Hill Street, ) 
Hurst Street, Broms- 
grove Street, Lower 
Hurst Street, Sherlock ! 
Street, and Gooch Street; r 
Sherlock Street and Ben- 
acre Street; John Bright 
Street and Station Street ) 

Colmore Row to Hockley 
Erook (cable) 

Navigation Street to Bourn- | 
brook (electric) 

Great Hampton Row and 
Wheeler Street 





eee re rereserere 


teed e ween een eee 


Peete eeeeeweneee 

















Length in Miles 
of Certified Cost. 


Single Line. 














Miles. Chains. £ Pie | 
2 Pee 6,702 17 9 
3 aay, 17,654 12 3a 
- 62°4 3,701 14 4 
15 40°5 80,697 18 4 
rie We sboye es 16,357 - 9 
2 Ca Res 13,648 1 - 
ee Gwe 26,593 — — 
—- 662 4,301 1 10 
33. 5600 169,656 6 11 








Note.—Iin addition to the payments above specified, each company pays the actual 


Birmingham and Aston Tramways Company, which pays a fixed sum of 205/. per annum, — 
by the Birmingham Central Tramways Company. 
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and buildings estimated to cost 70,000/. are now in course of 
erection. The profits from markets have amounted to as much 
as 5,000/. per annum, but the present profit is considerably less, 
owing to the recent capital expenditure, much of which has not 
yet become remunerative. . 

2. The city cemetery, consisting of 103 acres of freehcld land 
at Witton. A small profit is made on this account. 

3, The tramways. Over33 miles have been constructed and leased 
to four companies at rentals equivalent to 4 per cent. on the cost of 
construction during the first fourteen years, and 5 per cent. during 
the last seven years. The companies are further required to con- 
tribute to a sinking fund, as shown in the accompanying table :— 


of Tramway Leases. 





Deposits made Rent 


Annual Sinking 
with Corporation first Fourteen 


Fund Payment 


Rent last Seven 



































: a va veeee Years, anid When Lease expires. 
t’ , eee A g 
a Four per Cent. Five:per Cent Whole Term. 
fo RE aa uy Ss ams: i es: 
Ry25 =. = 410 - 615 —- —s 30th December, 1903 
8,585 5 - 706 4 882 15 505 13 Ist July, 1906 
1,890 - —- 148 1 185 2 116 16 39 
38,765 12 6 3,227 18 4,034 18 2,311 6 1st January, 1907 
196.17» 6 654 6 817 17 A474 7 “ 
ae 545 18 682 8 390 18 30th June, 1911 
13,942 4 9 1,063 14 1,329 13 761 13 by 
1,984 7 6 V728) 1 21a 123 4 : 
81,780 7 3 6,928 2 8,762 14 4,683 17 








cost of repairing its tramways, as certified by the city surveyor, with the exception of the 
plus a varying amount in respect of wear occasioned by the use of a portion of its lines 


re SS SS SE SS ES EC SSDI SE ERT SS TS AS ITS, 
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The principles that have governed the recent policy of the 
Corporation as regards tramways may be stated as follows :— 

1. The Corporation must maintain direct and complete control 
of their streets—hence they must construct and repair the 
a aoe by themselves or by contractors under them. 

. The rates should not contribute towards the support of une 
tram ays or be saddled with any loss. 

. The Corporation should make no profit out of the tramway 
concessions during the first fourteen years of the leases, but the 
public should have advantages in cheap travelling and efficient 
service. 


Unremunerative. 


The Corporation own the Town Hall, built by their pre- 
decessors the Street Commissioners, the Council House, the 
Victoria Courts, Judges’ House, and other buildings. There are 
five principal police stations, four sub-divisional stations, and 
five sub-stations; there is one central fire brigade station, three 
sub-stations, and fourteen points at which firemen are placed 
on duty. There are two lunatic asylums. The streets of the 
city are about 260 miles in length, and 6 miles are paved 
with wood, and on tramway routes about 43 miles are paved 
pwtly with wood and partly with macadam. The libraries are 
on a most extensive scale. There is a central free reference 
library, containing 120,000 volumes, and ten free lending 
libraries in different parts of the city. In 1893 the issue of 
books from the latter exceeded one million. There are two 
art galleries and museums, the central and principal adjoining 
and forming part of the Council House, the other at Aston Hall. 
The former coutains an extensive and varied collection of modern 
pictures, besides a valuable collection of arms, metal work, and 
other exhibits, The attendance at the Central Art Gallery is extra- 
ordinary, about 800,000 persons per annum, more than 7,000,000 
admissions having been recorded since its opening in December, 
1885. Both galleries are free, and open on Sundays. School of 
Art.—There is one central schooi of art, situate in Margaret 
Street, near the Council House, and 14 branch schools in various 
parts of the city. The number of students in 1894 was 1,112 at 
the central school, and 2,424 at the branch schools, making a 
total of 3,536. echnical School.—Under the provisions of the 
Technical Instruction Act, the council established a technical school 
in 1891. ‘Temporary premises were leased from the Birmingham 
and Midland Institute. The number of students in the session of 
1893-94 was 1,528. A new school is now in course of erection, 
at a cost of 12,388/. for the site, and 76,170/. for the building and 
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equipment. Sewers.—There are 264 miles of sewers within the 
city, the sewage being treated at the sewage farm of the Bir- 
mingham, Tame, and Rea District Drainage Board, containing 
about 1,200 acres. Birmingham contributes #ths of the expenses 
of this Board. <A large quantity of refuse is also treated at 
Montague Street Wharf, and other wharves within the city. 

Bathse.—There are four public bathing establishments within the 
city, and two open-air swimming baths. Parks—There are fourteen 
parks, gardens, and recreation grounds, some of them of consider- 
able extent, and containing in the whole about 264 acres. There 
is also a recreation ground belonging to the Corporation, comprising 
82 acres, on the Lickey Hills, about 9 miles from the city, and 
easily approached by railway. Isolation Hosprtals.—These are two 
in number, one for scarlet fever, and one for small-pox. Industrial 
school.—T here is an industrial school at Shustoke, about 12 miles 
from Birmingham, with accommodation for 159 boys. In addition 
to the above, there are a Jarge number of buildings belonging to 
the town, consisting of storehouses, stables, and other requirements 
for the public service, and the Corporation also own certain 
properties in different parts of the town acquired from time to 
time for street improvements. 


Dwelling House Improvement Fund. 


Turning now to the other heads of capital account, the dwelling- 
house improvement fund, created under the Artizans’ and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Act and Order, has been a great cost to the Corporation ; 
but the results have amply justified the expenditure. Opportunity 
was taken in the inception of the scheme to combine a great street 
improvement with the more strictly sanitary requirements of the 
Act. The following is a short account of the financial aspect of 
the scheme at 3lst March, 1894 :— 


Dwelling House Improvement Scheme at 31st March, 1894. 


£ s. d. 
Net expenditure on general capital account................ WA4E,4 68 V4, 3 
ys BREA WELLING... c.0stecsstedens 18,000 — 


i ediiency on revenue account, accumulated during 


the years 1880-92, now capitalised ie etn eae Bs ero 





Total net expenditure on capital account... 1,676,465 2 I 





The loans for the above have been borrowed for sixty years, with 
the exception of the 18,o00/. expended on the erection of the 
artizans’ dwellings. This has been borrowed partly for forty and 
partly for fifty years. 
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An amount is provided from income each year for the repay- 
ment of these loans, sufficient to repay the whole within the 
periods for which they have been borrowed. The amount set 
aside for this purpose last year was 13,476/., and the total amount 
so provided since the commencement of the scheme is 154,674/. ; 
this sum deducted from the net capital expenditure as above, 
leaves the present liability in respect of the undertaking at 
LS21,7011. 

In return for this large expenditure the Corporation are now in 
possession of an income from well secured ground rents amounting 
to about 36,0o00/. per annum, which will be further increased 
during the next four years (without any new lettings) to over 
38,o0o0/, per annum, but from this figure must be deducted a rent 
charge of 3,000/. payable in respect of property acquired from the 
trustees of the King Edward VI Grammar School, leaving. the net 
income from ground rents at 35,000/. per annum. : 

A rental of about I9,c0oo/. per annum is also being derived 
from the shops, houses, and other buildings still standing on the 
improvement area, and after deducting 4,o00/. from this item in 
respect of rates, repairs, and other outgoings, a net income is 
available from this source of about 15,.000/. per annum. 

There is also a considerable area of cleared land still unlet in 
and near Corporation Street, which is at present producing no 
rental, but it is estimated that this will bring in sooner or later a 
further income of about 3,000/. per annum. On the other hand, 
interest on loans, sinking fund charges and management expenses 
entail a total outgomg of about 69,000/. per annum, which is 
21,0007. in excess of the present income, as illustrated below, 
Viz. :— ; 














£ £ = 
Interest and other charges .............-..s00 69,000 
Ground rentis.. ::...:...c:.sesss store ee 36,000 
Less grammar school rent charges........ 3,000 
33,000 
Bent of premises «....:s.o:1i-sseeeeeee 19,000 
HESS QUEZOINGE *. .....te.coseeeerks tae eee 4,000 
15,000 
48,000 
Defictency..sssetans 4 ec 21,000 


This deficiency has to be provided from the rates, and since the 
scheme was initiated in 1876, the following sums have been taken 
from the rates for this purpose :— 
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ee) 
Or 


£ s. d. 
Loy. oa ee ol ene AO el 460 - § 
DN re ire PUN ecsnccsSecntecevcceves vans Ona 2 
2 A EE EOE AS ae ee 15,000 - — 
EACLE ES: SR eae ee 20,000 — — per annum 
iE ee ee ee ee 2k,000 — = * 
,, three months to 31st March, 1890 .... 3,250 - - 
4 SNS) oc) > Ae _25,000 — — per annum 
A aa et 4 eee 23,050 — — 
ae GAS bos St SSE ee eee 21,700 -— — 


This annual deficiency on revenue account will be reduced 
during the next four years (by the increases in the ground rents 
before referred to) to about 19,00c/., and a further reduction will 
take place as the vacant land becomes let; but there must always 
be a considerable deficiency to be charged to the rates until the 
hulk of the loans are paid off, about forty-seven years hence. The 
undertaking will then be free of charge, and the whole of the net 
rental income of say 53,o00/. per annum can be carried to the 
credit of the funds of the city. 

This income will be further increased some fifteen years later 
by the expiration of the leases which are for seventy-five years, and 
the consequent reversion to the Corporation of the valuable land 
with the costly buildings which have been erected thereon in 
Corporation Street and the adjoining thoroughfares. It is difficult 
to form even an approximate estimate so far ahead of what this 
increase will amount to, but if no great change takes place in 
the value of property in the city during the interval, it may be 
safely assumed that the Corporation will then be in possession of 
a clear income of over 100,000/. per annum from the scheme. 

It is interesting to see how this amount compares with the 
capital sum that would be arrived at by an investment of the 
annual instalments voted from the rates at 3 per cent. compound 
interest, and the following table has been prepared with this 
object :— 


Dwelling House Improvement Fund. Capitalised Value of the Annual 
Instalments voted from the Rates. (3 per Cent.) 











5 = 
1 f, ee 460 x 85°89160310 = 2710°13742600 
i es Se eee 6,147 x 5°72000301 = 35160°85850247 
7h pA a 15,000 x 555340098 = 88301°01470000 
79 20,000 x 5°39165144 = 107833°02830000 
[oa ee 20,000 x 5°23461305 = 104692-26100000 
AS) ee 20,000 x 5°08214859 = 101642 97180000 
1 pe eee 20.0010 x 4°93412485 = 98682°49700000 
ON 20,000 x 4°79041247 = 95808°24940000 
to ed ne 20,000 x 465088590 = 93017-71800000 
(3/7 eee 20,000 x 451542320 = 903°8°46400000 
86 20,000 x 438390602 = 87678:12040000 
aehed Bee, 0. 0055: 25,000 x 425621944 = 106405-48600000 
ee. 8... 25,000 x 4°18225188 = 1038396°29700000 
eeweestre 25,000 x 401189503 = 100297:37575000 
VOL. LYJII. PARY II. Z 
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Dwelling House Improvement Fund. Capitalised Value—Contd. 











£ £ 
1S00* ee 25,000 x. 389504372 = 97376°09300000 
'O| fee 25,000 x 378159584 = 94539°89600000 
202 en 23,050 x 367145227 = 84626-97482350 
a ae Aa ae 21,700 x 356451677 = 77350:01390900 
yd See 20,500 x 3:46069589 = 7094426574500 
PO aa i Sccheotos 20,500 x 3°35989893 = 68877°92806500 
COG rms eee 20,500 x 326203779 = 66871°77469500 
POT ee ea 20,000 x 3°16702698 = 63340°53960000 
10g Mile in 19,000 x 3:07478348 = 58420°88612000 
C00 ork ke eee 19,000 x 2°98522668 = 5671930692000 
2000 Paccken 19,000 x 2°89827833 = 55067:28827000 
PO) Lee cae 18,000 x 2°81386245 = 50649:52410000 
‘02 ee 18,000 x 2°73190530 = 49174-29540000 
Sia ee 18,000 x 2°65233524 = 47742-03432000 
Tee bie or 17,000 x 2°57508276 = 43776'40692000 
‘eee Meena 17,000 x 250008035 = 42501°36595000 
O06 ee Bats 17,000 x 2°42726247 = 41263°46199000 
OF Lc meee 16,000 x 2°35656551 = 37705-04816000 
08 ar nee 16,000 x 228792768 = 36606-84288000 
700 0 keene 16,000 x 2°22128901 = 35540°62416000 
1910 ee 16,000 x 2°15659127 = 34505-46032000 
ae et 16,000 x 2-09377793 = 33500:44688000 
5 in Les 16,000 x 2°03279411 = 32524°70576000 
19 1 eae 16,000 x 1:97358651 =. 31577°38416000 
> ay, 4S ee 16,000 x 1:91610341 = 30657:65456000 
715 Nee 16,000 x 1:86029457 = 29764°71312000 
215 5 ate 16,000 x 1:80611123 = 28897-77968U00 
17 en 16,000 x 1°75350605 = 28056°09680000 
“18 Sete 16,000 x 1:70243306 = 27238-92896000 
"19 ee 16,000 x 1°652847683 = 26445°56208000 
1990.40, ae 16,000 x 1:60470644 = 2567530804000 
Pah Sortie 16,000 x 1:55796742 = 24927-47872000 
ont Ae, ENO 16,000 x 1:51258972 = 24201°43552000 
58s Vou. 3 16,000 x 1:46853371 = 23496-53936000 
Pek ee 16,000 x 1:42576089 =  22812-17424000 
"OB eae 9 16,000 x 1:38423387 = 22147-74192000 
96 Riaey 16,000 x 1:34391638 = 21502°662/ 8000 
207 fee ee 16,000 x 1:30477318 = 20876:37088000 
58 1 eee 16,000 x 1:26677008 = 20268°32128000 
290 eee 16,000 x 1:22987887 = 19677-98192000 
1590 ee, 16,000 x 1:19405230 = 19104-83680000 
ca) 16,000 x 115927407 = 18548°38512000 
cao cee ane 16,000 x 1:12550881 = 1800814096000 
FE See a 16,000 x 1:09272700 = 17483-63200000 
Ae | ey 16,000 x 1:06090000 = 16974°40000000 
BS nae ae 16,000 x 1:03000000 = 16480-:00000000 
£3,025,293 


= — 


* The odd three months to 3lst March, 1890, are ignored. 

Note.—In this calculation it is assumed that a year’s interest has become 
due on each instalment at the end of each year, but, as a matter of fact, the 
instalment is received from the treasurer in two amounts, viz., half at June and 
half at Christmas; so that nine months’ interest has accrued on half of the 
annual instalment, and three months on the other half, instead of twelve months 


on the whole. 
a ee 
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It will be seen that if the 100,000/. per annum, the ultimate 
estimated rental, is capitalised at 3 per cent., and the necessary 
deduction made for the difference- in date at which the full 
benefit accrues, the result is nearly identical with the 3,000,000/. 
of the above table, and that the scheme will have in fact formed 
a kind of savings bank for the benefit of posterity, while the 
sacrifice made by the present ratepayers has had its reward in the 
street improvements, increased rateable value, vastly improved 
sanitary condition of the area, involving a greatly decreased 
death-rate, and the impetus that has been given by the construc- 
tion of the new streets to the trade of the city, and the general 
circulation of money occasioned by the improvements. 


Gas Department. 


The gas undertaking has from the commencement been a 
magnificent success. On Ist January, 1876, the Corporation 
acquired by purchase the gas undertakings of the Birmingham 
aud Birmingham and Staffordshire Gas Companies, both having 
previously supplied gas within the borough, and the latter also in 
a large outside area. The Birmingham Company was incorporated 
in 1819, having then purchased the works and mains of an earlier 
private undertaking. 

The Birmingham and Staffordshire Company obtained its first 
Act in 1825, stating its object to be the lighting of ‘‘ the con- 
“tinuous line of the great Holyhead Road from Birmingham to 
“ Bilston,” andthe ‘‘ towns in its vicinity.” 

At the time of the negotiations for the purchase by the 
Corporation, the Birmingham Company had recently passed 
through a period of serious mismanagement and losses, but the 
Birmingham and Staffordshire Company was in a highly prosperous 
state, paying maximum dividends alike on the capital expended in 
the supply of the thickly populated portion of Birmingham and in 
that of the wide-spreading and partly rural districts surrounding 
the borough. 

The negotiations with the Birmingham Company were first 
concluded; one of the terms of the agreement providing that the 
Corporation should not apply for parliamentary powers to complete 
the purchase, without applying at the same time for powers to 
complete an agreement for purchase of the undertaking of the 
Birmingham and Staffordshire Company. 

It was foreseen that the purchase of the outside supply forming 
part of the Staffordshire undertaking would probably provoke 
opposition on the part of the local authorities surrounding 
Birmingham, and at the outset an endeavour was made to purchase 
for the Corporation the supply within the borough only. This 

Z 2 
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proving to be impossible, an agreement was ultimately concluded 
for the purchase of the whole undertaking. 

The complete undertaking thus to be acquired included the 
supply in Birmingham, and in seventeen parishes outside the 
borough, containing some of the busy manufacturing towns of the 
Staffordshire iron district. Measured on the map, as the crow flies, 
the authorised area of supply was 20 miles from extreme north to 
south, and 16 miles from extreme east to west. There were then 
five manufacturing stations, three within the borough, and two 
outside, one of these some 7 miles away in Staffordshire. 

The Bill promoted by the Corporation was opposed by seven of 
the outside local authorities, and during the proceedings in 
Parliament, agreements were made with the Corporation of Walsall 
for the immediate re-sale to them of the portion of the supply 
within that borough, and with the local authorities of two of the 
largest parishes adjoining the borough of Birmingham, fixing the 
terms on which they at any time subsequent to the passing of the 
Act could acquire the supply in their respective districts. The two 
last named agreements have not been acted on, but are still in force. 

Endeavours were also made to induce the other four opposing 
authorities, whose districts, with two others, adjoined each other 
and surrounded the Staffordshire manufacturing station, to form a 
joint board for the acquisition of those works, and the right of 
supply in the six parishes. These negotiations were unsuccessful, 
and power was ultimately given in the Act to local authorities — 
outside Birmingham to purchase, within a limited time, the supply 
within their respective districts. 

The four opposing local authorities availed themselves of this 
power; portions of the other outside districts have since been 
included within the city boundaries, and some small modifications 
of the area of supply have been made in subsequent Acts of — 
Parliament. It now includes the city of Birmingham and ten 
parishes outside the city. It is, measured on the map as the crow 
flies, 17 miles from extreme north to south, and 10 miles from 
extreme east to west. 561 miles of mains are laid over this area 
for 14 miles from north to south, and 10 miles from east to west. 
There are four manufacturing stations: three within the present 
city, and one in Staffordshire, the smallest in the borough having 
been abandoned since the purchase. 

The capital of the two companies at the time of the agreement 
for parchase was :— 7 




















Capital Raised. Capital Outlay. 
£ £ 
Birminehann) Vise. eeaeeh ead, 386,876 346,615 


and Stafferdshire.......... 680.781 618,746 


9) 
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Company, perpetual annuities of 58,290l., 


‘of 320,400/. and 350,000/. at 10 and 74 per cent. respectively. 
‘ 


4 the Corporation :— 


— 
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The terms of purchase were, in brief, for the undertaking of 
he Birmingham Company, 450,000/. (including reserve fund of 
fei) aud for that of the Birmingham and Staffordshire 
| being the aggregate 
aximum dividends payable by the company on their share capital 


The following tables have been prepared to show the financial 
position and working of the undertaking, under the management 


3lst March, 
1894. 


£ 
2,227,164 
2,324,997 
a Se 
sy ab we) 
-l1l1 9 


Tons. 
457,109 
Cubic feet. 


4,222,087 ,000 
9,236 


Cuhie feet. 
3,989, 2 48,000 


103 
Cubic feet. 
63,760 


Cubic feet. 








Companies. Corporation. 
3lst December, | 3lst December, 31st March, 
1875. 1876. 1893. 
al Pespended | Total amount 2,000,931 2,084,530 2,230,340 
employed .. a 2,076,165 2,112,686 2,324,997 
Per ton of coal S ot S 2 f a *4 “a - 
carbonised .... a 
Per 1,000 cubic 
feet of gas sold = ay i one sib 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
bonised sis. Se 296,000 299,396 465,562 
‘ Cubie feet. Cubic feet. Cubic feet. 
ae... Total ....c0....00- [2,565,013,000 | 2,649,542,000) 4,338,575,00( 
Per ton of coal | 
Pees. | 8,666 8,858 9,319 
A Cubic feet. Cubic feet. Cubic feet. 
ead used an 2,327,596,800 | 2,386,566,000) 4,064,472,000 
of gas ‘ 
ee } aed 9°26 9-92 6°32 
Gunes 61S) d.. “Sa d.|Ss Cay Ss. a. 
A a Private lighting...|3 -to3 6]2 9to3 3/2 3to2 7 
ount for Sed. San $2.0. 
ayment_) | Public lamps....... 3 - 29 Leet 
: Se sd Said: 
ae — 3 138 2 10°60 2 2-70 
0 ae ¥ — 597 Not recorded 555 
en} ~ 60,582 61,007 57,584 
_} ~ 8,732 8,981 14,139 
of con- : 
er mile $ |, = 101 — 104 
‘s Cubic feet. Cubic feet. Cubic feet. 
al } = 38,420 39,120 66,037 
ae Cubic feet. Cubic feet. Cubic feet. 
hae } pas 3,898,822 = 7,243,000 
Re. £ £ £ 
on — — 24,389 100,009 
: ~ ew 3.832 395,414 





7,034,000 
£ 

100,000 

415,606 
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Oereses: 


Expenditure. 


Gal Te re wewsataces: 
Manufactur- 
ing charges } 
Distribution .. 
Management. .... 
Rent, rates, 
and taxes.... } 
Bad debts ........ 
Sundries 
Annuities and 
interest 
Sinking fund .... 
Reserve ,,_ .... 
Public purpose 


Reviewing briefly the foregoing tables, the following are the 
principal points of interest we find in them. oA 

The capital employed is arrived at throughout by capitalising 3 
the annuities at twenty-five years’ purchase. For the purposes of © 
the sinking fund their capitalised value was to be ascertained — 
under the Act of Parliament at twenty years’ purchase, but thew 
larger figure was adopted by the Corporation as an act of prudence. — 
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Year ended 3lst December, 1876. 


Per Ton of | Per 1,000 
Coal 
Carbonised.| Feet Sold. 


Amount. 


£& S. 


344,144 |22 
118,682 | 7 


5,308) — 





468,194 [dl 





14 
4, 
2 


211,599 
7323 '3 


9,528 


10,471 
3,805 
4,095 

85,327 
3,833 
4,122 

30,000 


2 





eater ie 


d. 
11°87 
11°14 

4°30 


3°31 


1°62 

10-77 
1°73 
764 
8°39 
3°05 
3°28 
8°40 
3°07 
3°31 
0°05 


3°31 |3 11-08] £70,892 


Corporation. 























Cubic {| Amount. 

$. ane So ise 
2 10°60] 450,067/19 
— 11:94] 1175836] 5 
-' 0°54: 2,989] — 
3 11:08 | 570,892|24 
L 9:28] 262,060/11 
- 736] 120,981| 5 
— 3°28] 33,711) L 
=) O09 9,376) — 
- 1:06] 16,592] - 
— 0°39 660] — 
- O41 5,505) — 
- 8°58] 94,041) 4 
by o-3G [eames 

- O41, — 

- 8:02] 27,966 1 








a 


Per Ton of | Per 1,000 
Coal 
Carbonised.| Feet Sold. 


d. 
4°32 
0°82 
1°54: 


6°68 


3°27 
2°45 
5°40 
4°84, 
8°56 
0°34 
2°85 
0°54 


2°43 


6°68 


Cubic | Amount. 








d. £ 


cP 
2 


- 017 





























Year ended 31st March, 1893. | Year ended 31st March, | 394 


Per Ton of 
Coal 
Carbonised. 


. 
2°57 1455,925|19 11°61 
6°96 ]} 135,295] 5 11°10 
254.021 ee 


2 9°70] 593,632|25 11°97 


6 


oy 


1 


1 3:47] 260,724/11 

— 7141 139,351 

—. 199) 36,864 

- O55] 8,849 

—- O98] 19,824 

—- 004 859 

—- 0°33 3,878 

——0' 98 94,517 
ya 4,217 

- 165] 24,552 


2 9°70] <93,63225 11°97|2 117 


6-90 / = 
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1:26 


5:03 
1°24] 
737\- 222 
4°65|- 0% 

10°42)- 1 
045 |- On 
2°03 \ 
167 |- 5 
2°21;- C 











Even this foresight would have been insufficient, the market value ~ 


of annuities to-day being about thirty-three years’ purchase, but 9 
that the parliamentary provision for their redemption has been 
largely exceeded. Under this provision a sinking fund of about 
105,000/. should have been provided to 31st March, 1894, for their 
redemption. The actual amount so provided by the Corporation — 


has been to that date 415,000/. 


On the 31st December, 1875, the date of the transfer, the 
capital expended, including the capital value of annuities of 
58,290/. so ascertained, was 2,000,9311. 
represented the goodwill of the undertaking. On the 31st March, 
1894, the capital expended, including the capitalised value of out- 
standing annuities of 54,039/., was 2,267,164/.. an increase of 


Of this amount 927,116/. 






7 
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134 per cent., while the sale of gas had increased in the same 
period by 71 per cent. ~ 

The amount received for the portion of the undertaking sold 
since the transfer and applied in the extension of the manufactur- 
ing works is about 200,000/. 

The actual increase of 266,233/. in the capital expended 
includes a large expenditure on additional land available for 
further extensions, and in the erection of new offices, the upper 
portion of which is devoted to the use of the Corporation Museum 
and Art Gallery. The value of these additions alone cannot be 
less than 125,000/. 

The amount of capital employed per ton of coal carbonised has 
been brought down from 7/. —s. 3d. per ton in 1875 to sl. 1s. gd. in 
1894, and this figure compares favourably with the average capital 
of the London Companies, which is 5/. 17s. 5d. 

Against the present capital account of 2,324,997/., a sinking 
fund of 415,606/., and a reserve fund of 100,000/, have been 
accumulated. 

The income and expenditure and manufacturing accounts for 
the year ended 38lst March, 1894, were largely affected by the 
prolonged coal strike, necessitating the use of inferior as well as 
abnormally costly coal, and also by the necessity for increasing for 
a portion of the year the prices of gas; a temporary increase, 
which has since been withdrawn. : 

For these reasons the comparisons of the results of working 
will be made with the more, though not quite, normal year ended 
3lst March, 1893. 

The cost of coal, less residuals, in 1876 was 6s. 2°48d.; in 1893 
6s. 2-45d. The difference, however, in this net cost of the raw - 
material per 1,000 cubic feet of gas sold was 1°8d. This arises 
from the larger production and sale of gas per ton of coal 
carbonised in 1893 as compared with 1876, the make of gas per 
ton having been increased by 461 cubic feet, and a saving of 3°62 
per cent. having been made in the gas unaccounted for. This 
last named saving is attributable to the amalgamation, rearrange- 
ment, and simplification of the distributing system of the two 
companies in the few years following the transfer; and ‘to the close 
attention given to the maintenance of meters. 

The cost of manufacture had remained practically at the 
same figure in 1893 as in 1876. But in 1893 the year was not 
in this respect a normal one, the customary provision for 
depreciation of plant not having been made owing to the stress 
arising from the high prices paid for coal in that year. 

The manufacturing wages, included in this item, were also 
practically the same per ton of coal carbonised in both these years. 
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Economies had been effected by the introduction of labour 
saving apparatus between 1876 and 1888, which had resulted in 
a reduction of this charge by about gd. per ton of coal car- 
bonised, but this saving was neutralised by the change to the 
8 hours’ system of working in 1888. 

It will be seen from ithe tables that while the savings on 
manufacture have only amounted in the period to 1°8d., the price 
of gas was reduced by 8:03d. per 1,000 cubic feet sold. 

The chief differences which have resulted in this end are :— 





d. 

Saving on distribution charges  ..........sscsssseeees I°OL 

* Management ...:.....c.ce cence eee een 0°42 

- bad. debts .......0.tcsspssss-eenenes eee O24 

A annuities and interest...........0.c.c0s0e0 2°62 
‘Difference on sinking and reserve funds, and 

amount appropriated to public purposes.. 35 

7°04 


against which has to be placed the differences in receipts from 
sundries, attributable to the decreased yield from the sale of gas 
fittings. This diminished income is due to the care exercised by 
the Corporation not to enter into competition with private traders, 
a forbearance which was not exercised by the gas companies. 

The increased cost of rates and taxes in 1894 will show a 
further growth in the current year, and is threatening, by the 


Ene to force upwards the assessments of trading concerns, to 


become a serious burden on gas consumers. 

The comparison in the cost of management is only very 
slightly affected by the amalgamation of the service of the two 
companies, the principal economies in this respect having been 
effected at the end of 1875. Nor have these economies been 
followed by inefficiency. They are mainly due to more effective 
organisation, and to a change by. which gas consumers pay their 
accounts at the central and other offices of the Corporation, and 
the expensive system of collection and its attendant book-keeping 
has been dispensed with. 

The remarkable increase in the gas sold per consumer in 1893 
as against 1876 is no doubt principally due, first, to the sale of 
some districts in which the residential supply formed the greater 
proportion of the consumption, and, second, to the large increase 
in recent years in the use of gas for heating and manufacturing 
purposes. 

It may be noted that of the total sale of 4,064,000,000 eubic 
feet of gas in the year ended 31st March, 1893, the sale within 
the present city boundaries was 3,192,000,000 cubic feet. 
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The growth of the undertaking, as shown by the quantity of 
gas sold, number of consumers, &c., has been much greater, ‘area 
for area, than is shown by the tables. Excluding the areas sold, 
and those added since 1876, the true comparison is— 























1876. 1894. 
Consumption of gas ........ cubic feet 1,995,833,700 3,981,932,000 
Number of consumers .........:cesceceseeees 50,185 57,903 
5. Plea Parc. cactercyt- cscs 7,285 14,701 








The total amount paid to the credit of public purposes from 
the profits of the undertaking in the eighteen years it has beet in 
the hands of the Corporation has been 515,000/. The tax on the 
consumer for interest, sinking fund, public purposes, &c., is about 
73d. per 1,000 cubic feet sold. In London the amount distributed 
by the three companies in dividends, addition to reserve funds, 
&c., amounts to more than 1s. per 1,000 cubic feet sold. 


Water Department. 


The water undertaking is in a transitional state. Hitherto it 
has been managed so as to be neither a source of profit nor loss, in 
order to give the benefit of a copious supply of pure water to the 
city and neighbourhood at as nearly as possible cost price. Now, 
however, that the demands of an increasing population have 
necessitated a recourse to a distant source of supply, the old prices 
have been raised nearly to the maximum, in order to build up a 
special water fund to assist in paying the interest and ultimately 
the sinking fund on the new capital. This new capital will 
probably amount to nearly 4,000,co0/. in the course of the next 
ten years. | 

The water department of the Corporation of Birmingham was 
established on Ist January, 1876, by the purchase of the under- 
taking of the company of proprietors of the Birmingham Waterworks. 

That company was incorporated by Act of Parliament in the 
year 1826, the purpose specified in the Act being “ the supplying 
‘with water of the town and neighbourhood of Birmingham.” 

The capital was fixed at 120,000/., with power to borrow 
30,000/. more. 

The source of supply was the River Tame only, and a storage 
reservoir capable of containing 30 million gallons was constructed 
at Aston. The water from the Tame was turned into this reservoir 
on the 17th August, 1831. The further initial works of the 
company were two engines at Aston and a storage reservoir in 
Monument Lane, Edgbaston, having a capacity of 4; million 
gallons. 
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The town of Birmingham was incorporated in the year 1838, 
and the new Corporation appear to have almost from the com- 
mencement entertained the idea of acquiring the water works 
undertaking. 

In 1851 the Birmingham Improvement Act was passed, and 
included a clause which empowered the Corporation to supply 
water to the borough, and to purchase the works of the company 
at a price to be fixed by arbitrators or by a jury. 

In the year 1853, the capital of the company being exhausted, it 
was determined to apply to Parliament for additional powers, and 
in 1854, before the proceedings in Parliament on the Bill, the 
Corporation gave notice under their Act of 1851 to purchase the 
undertaking, and in addition opposed the Company’s Bill, both in 
the Commons and in the Lords. . 

The Bill however became law on the 2nd June, 1854. By it the 
authorised capital of the company was raised to 240,000/., and the 
borrowing powers to 60,0001. 

The Act recited the notice of the Corporation of their intention 
to purchase, and enacted that for three years after the passing of the 
Act notice of new works proposed to be executed by the company 
should be given to the borough surveyor, who might disapprove, 
and in case of disagreement between the company and the 
Corporation, the Board of Trade was made umpire. 

It further provided that if the Corporation purchased the ~ 
undertaking within two years from the date of the notice given in 
March, 1854, the new shares authorised should be estimated as a 
stock entitled only to 6 per cent. per annum. 

In consequence of the poisoning of the Tame in September, 
1854, the supply of water to the town was entirely cut off for some 
days, and the necessity for a further source of supply was brought 
home to the directors. With this object they obtained a further 
Actin 1855. By this Act the capital was increased to 420,0001., 
and the borrowing powers to 105,000/. With the additional capital 
authorised, and uuder the powers conferred by the new Act, the 
works of the undertaking were immediately extended by the con- 
struction of additional reservoirs at Witton, impounding the waters 
of the Perry stream and the Hawthorn brook or Witton stream. 

The works of the company were further extended from time to 
time under the powers of the Acts already obtained, and in 1865 
the company applied to Parliament for additional powers. They 
were unsuccessful, and in reporting the matter to the shareholders, 
the directors stated that they had withdrawn the Bill in con- 
sequence of part of their scheme being refused by the House of 
Lords on opposition from Sutton Coldfield. 

Another Bill was brought forward in 1866, and passed on the 
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llth of June of that year. By it the area of supply was con- 
siderably extended, and the authorised capital was increased to 
756,000/. and the borrowing powers to 189,000/. Prior to the 
passing of this Act the Company had made preliminary borings on 
their land at Aston with a view to the construction of a deep well. 
This marks a new departure in the history of the water supply of 
the town, and from this date the directors turned their attention 
to obtaining supplies from deep wells, which were sunk successively 
at Aston, as stated above, King’s Vale, Perry, and Witton—now 
called Short Heath. 

The last Act obtained by the Birmingham Water Works Com- 
pany became law on the 14th July, 1870. The directors in 
reporting it to the shareholders said, ‘“‘the Bill was opposed by the 
“ Birmingham Town Council both before the House of Lords and 
“the House of Commons, but notwithstanding this determined and 
“costly opposition, the Bill passed into law without any change 
“being made by Parliament in the scheme proposed by the 
‘* directors.” 

By this Act the authorised capital was not altered, but the area 
of supply was extended. The chief features of it, however, were 
powers for the construction of new works, which included an 
additional well at Selly Oak, a storage reservoir at Hrdington, and 
the extensive works at Whitacre and Shustoke for impounding the 
waters of the rivers Blythe and Bourne. The Act provided that 
the water from the rivers should be carefully filtered, and power 
was given to the Town Council to appoint an inspector to test the 
quality of the water. 

In 1872 a small reservoir at Whitacre was completed, and the 
water of the Blythe was brought into use; part of the land was 
purchased for the large reservoir, and also for the proposed well at 
Selly Oak; and in 1874 the land for the storage reservoir at 
Erdington was purchased. 

This practically completes the history of the undertaking as 
the property of the Birmingham Water Works Company, and at the 
close of 1875 the capital account of that company stood as under :— 




















Capital. Borrowing Powers. 
Authorised by Act of 1826 .........0..... 120,000 30,000 
» a Nel ae ape 120,000 30,000 
rE Le eae 180,000 45,000 
” a eee ede ted 336,000 84,000 
756,000 189,000 





The amounts actually raised being... 671,975 189,000 
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Under the Act of 1870 and the previous Acts the area of 
supply of the Birmingham Water Works Company was as 
under :— 


Under the Act of 1826— 


Birmingham. 

Edgbaston. 

Aston. 

Duddeston. 
Duddeston-cum-Nechells. 


Under the Act of 1866— 


King’s Norton. 

Yardley. 

Harborne, except so much thereof as is situate in the Township 
or Hamlet of Smethwick. 


Under the Act of 1870— 


Northfield. 
Handsworth, in case of agreement with the South Staffordshire 
Water Works Company. 


In the year 1874 the Town Council instructed their General 
Purposes Committee to prepare a Bill for the transfer by agree- 
ment or for the compulsory purchase of the undertaking of the 
Water Works Company, and at the same time authorised the 
committee to negotiate terms for the purchase of the undertaking. 

In bringing forward the proposal, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, then 
the mayor of the town, urged the advisability of the acquisition 
of the undertaking by the municipality as a matter of public policy 
rather than one of finance. 

The directors had previously declined to negotiate for the sale 
of their undertaking, and on the Bill being laid before Parliament 
they offered a strenuous opposition. 

The Bill became law on the 2nd Angust, 1875. It provided 
that the Corporation might within three years after the passing of 
the Act require the company to sell their undertaking at a con- 
sideration to be agreed upon, or, in default of agreement, to be 
settled by arbitration, and that each shareholder should receive | 
payment by way of perpetual annuities. ‘The annuities were 
charged on the revenue of the undertaking, aided, if necessary, by 
the rates. After five years a, sinking fund was to be established 
to provide a sum sufficient for the extinguishment of the annuities, 
or sufficient to yield interest to meet the charge, within ninety-five 
years of the passing of the Act. A reserve fund was also to be 
provided limited to 50,c00/., and the surplus, if any, of revenue 
after making these provisions was to be carried to the borough 
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fund, together with the annual proceeds of the reserve fund when 
that fund amounted to 50,000/. 

The transfer was effected in consideration of 54,491/. in 
perpetual annuities, made up as under :— 


Being 8 per cent., or the maximum dividend, on 420,000. 


33,600 capital issued under the Act of 1855. 


Being 7 per cent., or the maximum dividend, on 252,000/. 


17,640 capital subsequently issued and called up. 


In respect of possible profit on capital authorised but not 


2,376 called up. 


875 As compensation for back dividends unpaid. 





54,491 Total in perpetual annuities. 





The Corporation took over the company’s mortgage debt of 
189,000/. 

Assuming the annuities to be capitalised at twenty-five years’ 
purchase, the consideration was equal to 1,362,275/., and comprised 
a premium, or goodwill, of 690,275/. 

The capital of the undertaking at the time of the transfer to 
the Corporation was thus 1,362,275/., plus the mortgage of 189,000l., 
making 1,551,275/. 

The transfer was effected on lst January, 1876. The manage- 
ment of the undertaking then devolved on the Town Council, who 
appointed a committee of their number to deal withit. The Water 
Committee carried out certain works initiated by the company, and 
made considerable extensions of mains, and the Corporation and 
other local authorities took steps, under the recently passed Public 
Health Act of 1875, to close polluted wells, and thus compelled 
the owners of properties which were without satisfactory water 
supplies to lay on water from the Corporation mains. 

The revenue of the undertaking during the year 1875, the last 
before the transfer, was 87,350/., and it had advanced to the sum 
of 127,504/. by the year 1882, notwithstanding that in the year 
1881 reductions of water rents to the extent of 5,000/. per annum 
had been made. 

At the end of 1882 the reserve fund was made tp ont of 
profits to the sum of 50,000/., as required by the Act of 1875, aud 
the interest on that fund has since been paid over to the borough 
fund. 

The Town Council decided in February, 1883, that the sum of 
6,500/., beyond the interest on the reserve fund, from the profits of 
the undertaking in that year should be carried to the borongh 
fand. This practice has not been repeated, as in the year 1883 
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large reductions were made in the water rents, and further re- 
ductions in the year 1884, so that for some years subsequently the 
accounts of the department showed a loss. 

The Act of 1875 authorised the raising of 250,000). additional 
capital, 100,000/. of which was authorised subject to the approval 
of the Local Government Board. 

The extensions of mains and construction of other works 
quickly exhausted the capital powers of the Corporation on water 
account, and as the increasing demand for water required the 
construction of further works, it was deemed expedient to renew 
the powers for the construction of the works at Shustoke for 
impounding the waters of the Bourne, which powers had been 
obtained by the late company, but had lapsed by effluxion of 
time. 

Accordingly, in 1879, the Corporation obtained an Act 
renewing the powers for the construction of the works at 
Shustoke, and authorising the borrowing of an additional amount 
of 300,000/., bringing the authorised capital of the department up 
to 2,101,275/. 

By the Birmingham Corporation Consolidation Act, 1883, the 
area of supply was extended by the inclusion of Curdworth, Coles- 
hill, Sheldon, Elmdon, Church Bickenhill, and Solihull, making up 
in all an area comprising 129? square miles, and extending 157 
miles from north to south and 145 miles from east to west. 

The area of supply at the present time comprises a population 
estimated at 736,000. The population actually supplied by the 
Corporation is estimated at 650,000. The number of houses in 
‘ supply on the 3lst March, 1894, was 128,573, in addition to 9,436 
miscellaneous unmeasured supplies for trade and sundry purposes 
other than domestic. There were also at that date 2,481 supplies 
by meter for trade purposes. 

The daily demand for water continued to increase, so that in 
the year ended 3lst March, 1891, it amounted to 16,820,000 
gallons per day as against 8,300,000 in 1876, being more than 
double the quantity. 

The engineering advisers of the Corporation were by the 
increasing demand led to apprehend that in the near future the 
sources of supply would become insufficient, and after full inquiry 
the Act of 1892 was applied for, which obtained the Royal Assent 
on the 27th June in that year. By it the Corporation are em- 
powered to obtain a supply of water, practically inexhaustible, 
from the rivers Elan and Claerwen, in Radnorshire. 

The capital authorised under this Act is 6,600,000/., and the 
works in connection with the Klan supply are now under 
constraction. 


a 
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At 31st March, 1894, the capital account of the department 
stood thus :— 




















Amounts Borrowed Pte 
and Expendea, afd Liability ae pos 
on Annuities. Authorised. 
£ £ 
Under the Acts of 1875 and 1879 .... 2,093,536 2,098,423 
a Avot GEL 802 j..teeen 1 eee 350,366 6,600,000 
2,443,902 8,698,423 


The average daily consumption during the year ended 38lst 
March, 1894, was 16,427,000 gallons. 





Rating. 


Table A (pp. 350 and 351) is a statement of the rates made by the 
Council from 1852 to the 81st March, 1894, showing the different 
heads of expenditure, and including the precepts of the school 
board and the drainage board. 

The city of Birmingham being situate in five parishes and 
three poor law unions, the amount of poor rate is not a uniform 
one throughout the city, and two of the new districts included in 
the city by an extension Order of 1892 have a differential rating, 
namely, the districts of Saltley and Little Bromwich, extending 
in the former case for ten years, and in the latter for twenty years 
from the date of their inclusion within the city. 

It is interesting to note that, if the school board and drainage 
board precepts are omitted, the strictly municipal rates for which 
the Town Council is responsible are not materially higher than 
they were thirty years previously (1864 3s. 8d., 1894 3s. 8:o5d.), 
notwithstanding the vast expenditure that has taken place. 
This is, of course, due to the increased rateable value of the city, 
the profits of the industrial undertakings, and the contributions 
from the imperial exchequer. 

The final Table (K) shows the prospect of relief to posterity as 
the existing loans are paid off out of the sinking funds already 
provided. 

In this paper it will be observed that I have confined myself 
almost entirely to the charges on capital account. It would of 
course be impossible within the limits at my disposal to deal with 
the whole of the income and expenditure of the Corporation in all 
its departments, but the general result will be gathered from the 
tables of rating in the different parishes within the city, and a 
copy of the Treasurer’s Blue Book for 1894, showing the whole 
receipts and expenditure of the Corporation, has been placed in 
the Society’s library for reference by any members who may 
desire further information on the subject. 
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CITY OF BIRMINGHAM.— 
Taste A.—Rates made by the Council 


[From the year 1890 the financial year of the 
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STATEMENT OF RATES. 
from 1852 to 31st March, 1894. 
Corporation ended on the 31st March. | 
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TasBLE B.—ParisH oF Birmineuam. Poor Rates and Borough Rates, 1852 to 1893, 
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TasLeE C.—Parisu or Aston (Hamlets of Deritend and Bordesley and 
Duddeston and Nechells). Poor Rates and Borough Rates, 1852-93. 
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Taste D.—ParisH or Aston (Hamlet of Saltley and Washwood). 
Poor Rates and Borough Rates, 1892-93. 
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TABLE E.—ParisH oF Aston (Hamlet of Little Bromwich). 
Poor Rates and Borough Rates, 1892-93. 
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Taste F.—Parisu or Epesaston. Poor Rates and Borough Rates, 1852-93. 
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TasLe G.—ParisH or Kine’s Norton. Poor Rates and Borough Rates, 
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TasLeE H.—Parisu or HARBORNE. 


Poor Rates and Borough Rates, 
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TaBiE J.—Showing Total Amount of Rates in the £ in each Parish within 
the City, from 1852 to 1893. 





Parish 
of 
Harborne. 





Norr.—The aggregate rates in the £ levied in the parishes of Birmingham, Kdgbaston, and Har- 

borne during any year may be arrived at by adding together the amounts in Cols. 10 and 11 of Table A 
(improvement and street improvement rates for each year) and the amount in either of Cols. 3 or 8 

| in Tables B and F, or Col. 8 in Table H, the total poor rate for each year, which includes the borough 
* rate. In Aston, both the old area and the new included areas of Saltley and Little Bromwich and in 
King’s Norton, the borough and poor rates are shown separately, and, if the amounts in Col. 4 of 

Tables C, D, E, or G are added to Cols. 10 and 11 of Table A, the aggregate rates in the £ in these 
districts will be arrived at. 
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Taste K.—Showing. prospect of Relief to Posterity as Loans are Paid off 
out of Sinking Funds. 
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* In these years the bulk of the loans created for the purpose of the 
dwelling house improvement scheme will be discharged. 
+ In these years the sinking funds for the gas and water annuities terminate. 
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Discussion on Mr. Orrorpd SmitH’s Paper. 


Mr. W. Penn-Lewis said that it was difficult to criticise the 
paper without fuller information. It appeared that the rates 
levied were practically the same now as they were thirty years ago, 
but it would be a great advantage to know the relative receipts in 
the shape of profit from the industrial undertakings and the 
moneys contributed by the Imperial Hxchequer. He would also 
have liked to see some comparison between these receipts and 
those for other large municipalities, and how far local authorities 
had benefited from the funds contributed by the Imperial 
Exchequer. He had lately had occasion to examine these, and he 
had been much impressed by the fact that the burden of rates had 
been alleviated by such aids to a greater extent in rural than in 
urban districts. In his own borough (Richmond) he found that 
they lost nearly 3d. in the £ because of the mode adopted for the 
distribution of Imperial grants. He could only hope that at some 
future time Mr. Smith might give them a paper including infor- 
mation on these points. 


Sir Rawson W. Rawson said that it was unfortunate that the 
author of the paper was absent, as he would doubtless have been 
able to furnish much additional information. His own impression 
was that Mr. Smith had intentionally confined himself to showing 
that the citizens had gained by undertaking the management of 
the gas, water, and tramways, and he thought the author had 
proved his case. If the citizens had obtained all these advantages 
without any increase in the rates during the past thirty years, it 
had been a very good speculation for them. 


Mr. A. H. Barney said that he could not very well understand the 
table of the statement of rates on p. 351. In the thirteenth column 
the aggregate rate was 4s. 11d. in 1893-94, but he found columns 
9 and 10 (borough rate and improvement rate) made up the 4s. 11d. 
without any of the other columns. The School Board rate had 
also increased from nothing to 1s., and he did not see where that 
came in. One further criticism he would offer, and that was that 
in dealing with statistics it was not well to go to eight places of 
decimals ; it would be better to avoid the decimals altogether. 


Mr. ¥. Henprerks said it was quite clear that the gas consumer 
using gas manufactured by the Corporation of Birmingham did 
not get it supplied on better terms than the London gas consumer, 
using gas manufactured by the great London companies. The 
prices of 2s. 3d. to 2s. 10d. per 1,000 feet, quoted in Mr. Smith’s 
figures for 1893-94, abundantly proved this. On the other hand, it 
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might be alleged in opposition that if, in the city of Birmingham, the 
gas consumer seemed to pay as much asin London, it was not really 
so, aS something came back to the Birmingham consumer in the 
form of relief to his payment of rates, the Corporation having made 
a profit in eighteen years (1876-94) of 515,000/. carried to credit of 
public purposes. It was not stated whether these purposes were 
clearly of a kind for which the Birmingham citizens could legally 
have been rated. Assuming for the moment that they were so, the 
eas profits seemed to have given an average relief to the Birming- 
ham ratepayers, whether gas consumers or not, of under 30,0001. a 
year from the gas supplied to a population of now about half a 
million. It was by no means unlikely that if in London fair terms 
were made with the gas companies, ten times as great an annual 
profit might be made, or the price of gas to the London consumer 
very largely reduced. As regards water, there would appear from 
Mr. Smith’s interesting statement, that the Birmingham supply 
yielded neither profit nor loss, the water being given as a first 
necessity of life on terms that seemed charitably to temper the 
wind to the shorn lamb, or, in other words, at cost price. 


Mr. C. Fox hoped that the facts now laid before them would be 
utilised for comparison with other municipalities. The first 
province of statistics was to collect facts, the second to collate 
them, and it was in this comparison that their use and interest 
were found. He failed to gather whether the author regarded 
these facts so carefully and well laid before them as anomalous, and if 
so wherein, or whether, Birmingham sbould be regarded as a repre- 
sentative town; and whether its features would be of proportionate 
importance with itself, in the whole land. The library, he 
supposed, must be a large expense to the municipality rather than 
a gain, for the actual cost of books was a heavy item. As regarded 
the poor rate, he regretted that Mr. Smith had placed it in one 
column with the amount spent in collection, &c., for a very large 
proportion of the so-called poor rate, it was well known, un- 
happily, went to the officials. In his own union in Somersetshire, 
something like three-fifths only, he thought, went to the ostensible 
object for which the money was collected. It was interesting to 
find that the paper was able to conclude with a note of encourage- 
ment, in that, in spite of the vast expenditure, the rates were no 
higher now than they were thirty years ago. Birmingham did 
not, from their nature, indeed, obtain any remuneration from many 
of its great public works, but they were really beneficial—paying 
in higher ways by far—and should be encouraged in spite of 
money loss. ‘'hey must expect a sacrifice to be attendant upon 
every good, and they must not be discouraged if their most 
laudable efforts resulted in a temporary deficit, having regard to 
the greatness of the object, and the gain in the end—or to the 
people’s good. 


Mr. F. Depennam said that it would be very useful if a com- 
parison could be instituted between the working of these various 
undertakings by municipalities and by private enterprise. In 
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some of these he thought the author had practically proved his 
case. It was a striking fact, for instance, that the consumers of 
gas in Birmingham paid only about 74d. per 1,000 cubic feet for 
interest, sinking fund, &c., whereas 1s. had previously been paid to 
shareholders by way of dividend. But still more interesting would 
have been a comparison with regard to artizans’ dwellings, for 
which Birmingham was famous, and in which Londoners were 
particularly interested at the present moment. He gathered that 
in Birmingham they had had to capitalise deficits in the revenue 
which left them with a debt of 171,000/. The possibility of a new 
municipality making artizans’ dwellings pay in competition with 
private enterprise had not yet been proved. It was probable that, 
previous to the municipality undertaking the construction of these 
dwellings, they had not, in Birmingham, had the same advantages 
as in London of a large number of spirited private companies with 
practically unlimited capital. One or two municipal lodging- 
houses in London had not has yet proved themselves to be either 
better constructed or capable of returning a dividend of 3 per 
cent, Generally, the author had shown Birmingham to be well to 
the front in matters of municipal enterprise; and those who knew 
that town would be prepared to see a return for its enterprise in 
the general moral and intellectual benefits conferred on the inhabi- 
tants, without applying the comparatively narrow test of whether 
it had yielded a monetary profit. 


Major P. G. Craiciu said that the complexity of the areas in- 
cluded under the name of Birmingham was probably one cause of 
the difficulty in drawing generally applicable conclusions from the 
important collection of details contained in the paper. It was 
unfortunate certainly that they had not been able to trace the pro- 
portion of the aid given year by year by the State to the locality 
in relief of the pressure of local taxation. And again, what had 
been the economic results of this large municipal outlay, not 
merely in money, but in the improvement of ‘health, the increase 
of business facilities, the reduction of pauperism, of death-rates, 
&c., if the effect could be shown in this way? He would have 
hked also to have seen enforced the essential difference in pressure, 
even at the same nominal rating per pound, of what was called a 
rate as levied in a great municipality and a rate as levied in a 
country district. ‘The property on which the tax was levied, though 
all called real property, was essentially different as a measure of 
ability to pay in the two cases. He had seen in a return concern- 
ing Birmingham (union) the other day that, out of a rateable value 
of 14 millions, land represented not quite 1,000/. An analysis of 
the basis of the rates was required before they could realise the 
true meaning of an increase or decrease of rates on an area of 
this character. 


The Cuarrman (Mr.C.S. Locu) said that in the paper that had 
been read they had hardly data sufficient to enable them to draw 
conclusions. With regard to the dwelling house improvement 
scheme, there had every year been a deficiency: any voluntary 
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enterprise in a similar case would have become bankrupt. The 
concern was apparently kept going only by means of the rates. 
Taking for granted that the deficiencies made good from the 
rates would have to be made good by voluntary enterprise out 
of capital or in some other way, he would like to know what would 
be the actual annual interest on the total amount invested, when 
all the transactions were completed, and the future estimated 
income was payable. This future income was estimated at 53,000/.; 
but would contingencies arise in which pressure would be put on 
the municipality as landlord to keep the rents low? Ifso, a new 
factor might be introduced which might upset the calculations. 
Taking the case of gas, allowance must be made for the interest 
on the reserve fund and for profits. There had been an enormous 
development in all our large towns between the years mentioned, 
1876 and the years 1893 and 1894; and apart from the fact of the 
provision of gas being in the hands of the municipality instead of 
conducted by voluntary enterprise, this would account for much of 
the increase in supply and relative reduction in cost. One would 
like to know if other municipalities, and if any gas companies in 
other places had done.as much for their customers as had been 
done in Birmingham. And it would be instructive to compare 
the management of a well conducted gas company for the same 
twenty years to check the figures referred to. Further analysis 
might show that “the increased cost of rates and taxes,’ which 
“was threatening to become a serious burden on gas consumers,” 
neutralised the advantages of the lower price charged on gas. 
Thus the inhabitants might merely be paying now as ratepayers 
what they formerly paid as gas consumers, and no real economy 
might in fact have resulted. It might be found also that the 
regulation of prices on a fixed scale by the municipality might 
have kept private enterprise, when possessed of a monopoly, with- 
in bounds, for in the case of the Birmingham gas companies before 
they were taken over, judging from the companies’ net prices in 
1875, it would appear that a large monopoly profit was being 
made by them. In regard to these municipal undertakings, 
generally, it was possible that the community might lose a con- 
siderable sum annually without the loss being apparent to the 
general body of the ratepayers, because the annual deficit would 
be made good by what would seem a comparatively small grant 
from the rates. There was no one in the position of the share- 
holder to look into the matter, and as local government became 
more complex, we might create by degrees a large and intricate 
machinery which it might be very difficult to control. One grave 
criticism made on the paper was that the enormous question of 
the Hxchequer grants had been entirely ignored. 

He hoped that the Society might hereafter have other papers 
on the subject, for it was most important that, when so many 
were devoting attention to public administration, they should be 
able to obtain through such a Society as this some authoritative 
statements on the subject. It would be difficult, but it might be 
possible, to have comparative municipal statements just as we had 
comparative mortality statistics. Municipalities which were large 
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landlords might also be compared with others, so as to gain some 
idea of what would be the position of Birmingham, for instance, 
if it had been as large a landowner as Liverpool. Mr. Orford 
Smith’s paper, as an historical description of the new régime of 
Birmingham, made a very useful introduction for further papers 
on the subject. 

He concluded by proposing a very hearty vote of thanks to the 
author, which was carried unanimously. 


In reply to the above discussion we have received the following 
from Mr. Orrorp Situ :— 


In briefly replying to the criticisms that have been made on 
my paper, I should likein the first place to state that I quite agree 
with Dr. Fox’s definition of the two-fold province of statistics, and 
as the title of my paper—“ Municipal Finance,.or Local Taxation 
and Local Expenditure, as illustrated by the case of the City of 
Birmingham ”’—implies, my endeavour has been to collect and 
place upon record certain facts which are likely to be useful for 
the purposes of comparison, when similar facts in relation to other 
large municipalities have been obtained. In the absence of the 
latter, I have not ventured to classify the case of Birmingham as 
either ‘“‘anomalous” or ‘“‘ representative,” though I should think it 
would probably fall within the latter division. It is very possible 
that an amplification of some of the items would be found useful, 
and this seems to be particularly the case with regard to the 
receipts in aid from the Imperial Exchequer. I may at once supply 
this omission by stating that the grants in aid from that source 
prior to 1888 amounted to about 3#d.in the £, while at the present 
time they are about 63d. in the £. It must of course be understood 
that this does not include grants to Guardians of the poor, as 
with the exception of the tables showing the total rates levied in 
the several parishes, I am dealing only with the funds controlled 
by the Corporation. As I have no official connection with the 
Poor Law Authorities, I have not ventured to enter into the 
details of their administration. The receipts from the profits of 
industrial undertakings represent about 45d. in the &. 

Adverting to an observation that fell from Sir Rawson Rawson, 
it is a fact that the Corporation have acquired the undertakings of 
the gas, water, and tramways without any increase in the rates. 

With reference to the table of rates alluded to by Mr. Bailey, 
it will be observed that Cols. 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, and 8 added together 
make the total of the borough rate in Col. 9. Col. 6 represents 

the further amount that would have had to be raised by rate if 
the same expenditure had been incurred, and there had been no 
grant from the Exchequer in aid of technical instruction. 

I come now to the Dwelling-house Improvement Fund, with 
regard to which there seems to be much misconception in the 
minds of the speakers on the subject. It is evidently assumed 
that a very large outlay has taken place in the erection of artizans’ 
dwellings, and that the future income of the scheme depends to a 
great extent upon the rents derived from such houses. This, how- 
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ever, is not the case, and the mistake is probably occasioned by the 
title of the fund, which follows the wording of the Artizans’ and 
Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement Act, 1875. The real purposes 
of this Act were to enable an urban authority to purchase and 
clear unhealthy areas, and as the result of this process in Birming- 
ham has been to transform a neighbourhood formerly crowded 
with small houses, into large and wide thoroughfares, and upon 
which buildings of a high class have been erected, it was only 
necessary to accommodate the persons who were left upon the area 
under the new conditions. 

As a matter of fact, only 18.000/. have been spent by the Cor- 
poration in the erection of artizans’ dwellings, and the resulting 
rents from these houses not only pay interest and sinking fund on 
the money invested, but yield a substantial ground rent besides. 
Any reduction in the rents of the artizans’ dwellings would make 
but little difference to the prospects of the scheme. 

The other points raised by the various speakers relate chiefly 
to comparisons with other towns. The most important of these 
has reference to the gas undertaking. With regard to this, I may 
say that there already exists a valuable means of comparison 
between the working of the principal gas undertakings in the 
kingdom, whether owned by corporations or companies: this is 
an analysis compiled by Mr. J. W. Field, a publication always 
referred to and relied upon by Parliamentary and other tribunals. 
An examination of this analysis will make it evident that in 
Birmingham both consumers and ratepayers alike are benefited by 
the municipalisation of the gas supply as compared with those in 
London. 


Sa 
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I.—Corn Prices, 1800-61. 


Tue following table affords a concrete instance of the extent to 
which an individual estate was affected by the fluctuations in the 
prices of wheat and barley during the years 1800 to 1861. 

The estate under notice, until it was enfranchised in the last 
mentioned year, was held of the Dean and Chapter of Worcester 
under a lease on lives, subject, in addition to certain rights over 
the timber, to an annual payment of 480 bushels of wheat and 
960 bushels of barley. These corn rents were reckoned as due, as 
regards barley on the 2nd February (Candlemas), and as regards 
wheat on the 23rd June, and the price was based on the prices 
ruling in Worcester market on the two preceding Saturdays. For 
instance, in 1860 the highest price of wheat in Worcester market 
on the 9th June was 7s. per imperial bushel, and on the 16th June 
7s. 2d. In the same year, the highest price for barley on the 21st 
January was 4s. 8¢/., and on the 28th January 4s. 7d. For purposes 
of the estate rental the prices were taken at 7s. per bushel of 
wheat, and 4s. 6d. per bushel of barley. In the accompanying 
table, the price has been raised from bushels—the ordinary local 


_ unit of measure—to quarters, in order to bring the return into 


line with the figures furnished by the Board of Agriculture. 
(Corn Prices, 1892 [1893; C-—7059], pp. 26 and 27). 

As might be expected, the price of wheat as well as of barley 
was, with few exceptions, higher in Worcester market on the 
average of the selected days than the average prices for the whole 
year throughout the United Kingdom. In 1819, while the average 
price of wheat of the year for the United Kingdom was 3s. 2d. 
higher than the computed price at Worcester, the price of barley 
was no less than 32s. 11d. lower. The divergence between the 
local and general prices was only in part reduced by the intro- 


‘duction of improved methods of communication. 


The practical result was that the rent paid from year to year 
by the lessee varied enormously, reaching its highest point in 1¢01, 
when the price of barley was computed for estate purposes at the 
fabulous price of 5/. per quarter, and the total cash rent was 1104/. 
In 1804 the rent paid was but 316. 
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Cash Paid | Cash Paid 
for 480 for 960 
Bushels of | Bushels of 
Wheat. Barley. 
£ £ 
432 384 
504 600 
222 308 
188 168 
160 156 
308 336 
292 272 
228 276 
292 248 
294, 320 
420 440) 
316 268 
488 4.20 
416 520 
234 308 
221 190 
238 168 
A3Z2 336 
276 312 
214 471 
212 232 
148 172 
180 | 212 
192 164 
192 216 
216 268 
188 264 
188 276 
162 184 
220 240 
216 216 
210 240 
188 240 
168 216 
148 160 
116 176 
164 192 
_ 194 240 
216 192 
220 240 
220 288 
192 224 
204 168 
144 176 
180 192 . 
136 . 240 
174, 184 
282 3828 
156 208 
136 168 


Total 
Cash 
Paid. 





£ 
812 
1,104 
530 
356 
316 
644 
564 — 
504 
540 
614 


860 
584: 
908 
936 
542 
ALL 
406 
768 
588 
685 


444, 
320 
392 
356 
. 408 
484: 
452 
454 
545 
460 


432 
450 
428 
384, 
308 
292 
356 
414 
408 
460 


508 
416 
372 
320* 
372 
376 
358 
610 
364 
304 





* No account is taken of income tax, charged for the first time in 1543. 
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England and Wales. ; Worcester Market. Estete. 
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Year. wha Se BVeraRe Average Price | Average Price Cash. Paid | Cash Vaid Cash 
Price Price for 480 for 960 
2 ea a Hee iene Se anes Bushels of | Bushels of ae 
4a a. ; fhe Year. word June.” )2nd February. Wheat. Barley. 
$a) 0s Santa. Sy) Oi s, d. £ £ £ 
1850...., 40 3 23 5 40 - 24 - 120 144 264 
fol...) 28.6 24 9 44 8 24 — 134 144: 278 
*52..... 40 10 28 6 43 4 30. - 130 180 310 
53...) 53. 3 33 2 48 8 32 - 141 192 333 
pons... 2.5 36 = SO = 46 8 240 ' 280 520 
foo...) 74 98 34 9 77° = 4 37 4 232 224 456 
feo..) (69.25 41 1 73 4 38 8 220 232 452 
o7..:1 56 4 42 1 64. — 52 - 192 312 504 
68...) 44 2 34 8 42 8 387 4 128 224, 352 
*69.....) 43 9 33 «6 51 4 36 8 154 220 374 
1860... 53 3 36 7 56 - 36 - 168 216 384 
mz 36 1 55 4 41 4 41* 163* 20 4* 





Gl..; 55 








* Rent calculated to the date of enfranchisement in 1861. 
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i 

Iv may be in etry of some, a minority now, that the first 
two shilling coin had on its face the inscription ‘‘ one-tenth of a 
pound.” | 

There are some in circulation now, but a later issue discon- 
tinued this inscription. If I remember rightly, it was said at the 
time that the late Prince Consort suggested the idea as a first step 
towards a decimal coinage, and a way of familiarising the public 
with, and in anticipation of, a decimal currency. 

Be that as it may, we know that although the public took to 
the coin as a very convenient one, they did not show any sign of 
having realised the step it was towards, or any desire to help in 
establishing, a decimal currency and coinage. 

Although, I believe, earlier in the century, some suggestions 
were made similar to those now put forward, they do not appear 
to have received any active support, but if I am not mistaken, the’ 
Opinion now, although perhaps somewhat latent, is much more 
general in favour of the change, if it could be brought about with- 
out any great disturbance of the existing coinage. 

Tn the few words in this short paper I propose to endeavour to 
show how I think it might be done, both in a way that would be 
difficult to carry out, and also in a way very easy cf accomplish- 
ment, and by first following somewhat the example alluded to 
above. 
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A decimal currency is possible in at least two ways :— 

One of them needs to be stated only to at once demonstrate the 
possibility, but also the impracticability of it, and thus clear the 
ground for the other, which I think both possible and practicable. 

The first would consist in increasing the number of standard 
farthings in the & from g60 to 1,000, the standard weight being 
43°75 grains each. 

This would increase the standard of the sovereign by 1od., or 
5°13643 grains standard weight, and would require, if adopted, 
that all debts and credits should be reduced and written down by 
4 per cent. to compensate for the increased value and purchasing 
power of the sovereign, and it would raise also the par of the 
foreign exchanges. 

The case has only to be stated, hardly thought over, to be 
dismissed as impracticable, even if possible. 

The second would consist of the same increase from 960 to 
1,000, but substituting 1,000 of 42 grains weight for the 960 
of present standard weight of 43°75 grains, which leaves the 
agoregate weight the same. 

Take the sixpence as an example. It will be found that the 
24 farthings of which it consists equal exactly at 43°75 grains, 
25 farthings at 42 grains each. 

The intrinsic value of the £ sterling is unaffected, whether you 
consider it to contain g6o0 farthings at 43°75 grains each, or 1,000 
at 42 grains each, but the difference arises when the aliquot parts 
are to be expressed in farthings of 42 grains each, which hitherto 
have been expressed in farthines of 43°75 grains each. The change — 
is entirely a domestic one, not affecting the foreign exchanges. 

As the change is confined entirely to the aliquot parts of the 
standard sovereign—the shillings and pence—the ‘‘area of dis- 
turbance” in making this change is narrowed down to the 
smallest possible, and I venture to think the change more than 
compensated for, by the opportunity it affords, at any moment, 
for the adoption of a decimal currency in commercial and all 
accounts, whenever the public please. 

I think we are much more likely to quietly slide into a decimal 
currency by this means than by any sweeping compulsory legis- 
lation, excepting that some legislation there needs must be, for a 
slight adjustment 
but that being dene, the rest might be left to the public. 

Accounts could be kept, either as now or in decimals, but once 
the public were familiarised with the latter, I think keeping them 
in the present way would be the exception. 

The change only requires, and is governed by, two simple 
rules. | 

The first :—To show the decimal of 1,000 farthings to a &. 
Reduce the shillmgs and pence of the present currency by 
multiplying them by 50 (by 12 and 4d4th is perhaps the more 
correct mode of stating it). the result being three places of figures, 
forming the decimals “to take the place of the shillings and pence 
columns, expressing the aliquot part of the % in farthings of 42 
grains each. (Victorias I should lke to call them.) 
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The second:—To bring the decimals back to their present valne. 
Multiply them by 2 and divide by 100. This gives the shillings 
and any remainder, multiplied by 12, the pence. 

When the public got acquainted with, and used to the new 
currency, these rules would no longer be required. They are 
simply tentative. 

A reference to the following table will best show the proposed 
change. It will be seen how very little it interferes with the 
present circulation. 

The threepenny and sixpence, only because they have the face 
value on them, and perhaps the penny, are the only coins that 
need be re-coined. The sixpence re-issued (the standard weight 
would remain the same) as 25 Victorias, and the penny increased 
to a 5-part coin and the threepenny reduced to a 10-part coin. 
The farthing and half-penny might do duty for the present as 

1 and 2 Victorias. 

If a “defence” of the proposed name “ Victorias” is needed (?) 
I would say that it distinguishes the new farthing of 42 grams 
from the present one of 43°75 grains, and the name would mark 
the reign in which the change was carried out, and may I ada, 
increase the lustre of it. 

Of course the correct designation would be the common mille. 

To repeat—it must be understood that in putting forward the 
following currency table I do not advoeate or suppose any 
“standard ’’ but the present—viz.: of the monometallic sovereign. 


The Currency Table is: 








rent Farthing jew Coin of 42 grai hes 
erent | Now Cefn eraterceesach | ne-coined as Vistore 
1 = farthing = land, bronze 1 
2 = half-penny = 2, vs . eee 
4 = penny = A se ¥9 5 
12 = thnreepenny = 125 silver 10 
24 == sixpence = 25 a 25 
48 = shilling = 50 Victorias ni Silver not to be 
96 = twoshillings = 100 x " re-coined 
120 = half-crown = 125 ss A 
192 = four shillngs = 200 ~ a 
240 = five shillings = 250 ,, - 
480 = half-sovereign = 500 re gold 
960 = sovereign ==. £000 Pe . 





The half-crown and five shillings, and perhaps the four 
shillings, might be sae withdrawn, nobody likes these 
large coins. 
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IIl.— Notes on Heonomical and Statistical Works. 


Life of Adam Smith. By John Rae. London: Macmillan and 
Co., 1895. 

This will be the standard life of Adam Smith. It includes the 
personal details indispensable to an adequate biography of so 
notable a man. It gives also a picture of his surroundings which 
will interest even such (if such there be) as care nothing for the 
man himself. 

For instance, Kirkcaldy, where Adam Smith was born (1723), 
had then 1,500 inhabitants, including “its poor colliers and salters, 
who were still bondsmen,” its shippers trading with the Baltic, its 
smugelers, and its custom house officers; it had a nailery or two, 
where certain illustrations of division of labour /andeorebasta: 
(truck payment of wages in nails) may have been suggested 
(pp. 7 and 8). Again, we read that when young Adam Smith 
travelled from Glaseow to Oxford, in 1740, the journey, on horse- 
back, would cost about tol.; his living at Balliol would cost him 
about 7/. 5s. a term; and, as he spent the whole calendar year in 
residence, he would ‘spend in the year the whole of his exhibition 
of gol. Three times the amount would be needed now by the 
most parsimonious undergraduate. When Adam Smith leaves 
Oxford (1746), and, after a short period of apprenticeship in 
lecturing at Edinburgh, goes to Glasgow as professor of logic in 
1751, to become professor of moral philosophy in 1752, we have 
still more frequent details of general interest. We are told, for 
example, that the students of the college, as of an vumperium in vm- 
perio, claimed to be able to cultivate their philosophy on an oatmeal 
untaxed by the ocfroi of the city. They made good their exemption 
largely through the efforts of ‘‘ Professor Smith” (pp. 66 and 67). 
Again, the trade guilds of Glasgow had forbidden James Watt to 
open a workshop in the bounds of the city. Thereupon he was 
appointed maker of mathematical instruments to the university, 
and got a workshop in the grounds of the college (pp. 71—73), 
where Dr. Black was already at work in a chemical laboratory, and 
Wilson was soon to have a foundry for the type of the Foulis press. 
What would now be called lectures on technical education were 
delivered by Professor Anderson to popular audiences in the college 
(pp. 72 and 73). The chapter on ‘Glasgow Folk” (chapter vii), 
helps us very clearly to understand the commercial position of the 
city in the middle of last century. The change which has made 
us what we are (such as we are) had fairly begun. Though 
Glasgow was still, what it hardly is now, ‘a beautiful city’ it 
was beginning to be also what it still is, a great centre of trade 
and manufacture. The union had opened to it the trade with the 
American plantations, and it was already the chief emporium fer 
Virginian tobacco, transhipped for the Mediterranean, the Baltic, 
and the North Sea. Ironworks had been started to convert 
Swedish and Russian iron into hoes and spades for Maryland 
negroes. There was also a tannery employing 300 men, thonght 
then a large number; and saddles and shoes were another part of 
the return cargo of the tobacco ships. There was also a linen- 
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printing work, a copper and tin foundry, a pottery, all set on 
foot between 1742 and 1748, and followed by manufactories of 
carpets and crape, silk, and gloves. The city started banks of its 
own (1750 and 1752). It began to deepen its river and improve 
its docks. The Forth and Clyde canal was promoted for the sake 
of the trade with the Baltic. There was not a beggar in the 
streets (p. 89), which could hardly be said now. The merchant 
princes seem to have been men of large minds, and to one of them 
—Provost Andrew Cochrane—Adam Smith confessed himself much 
indebted for impulse and suggestion. No wonder that the Pro- 
fessor preferred the “ progressive’”’ state of things to the “ station- 


ary.’ and “declining.” No part of his experience is so distinctly 
reflected in his book as what he heard and saw at Glasgow in those 
years. 


No doubt the Wealth of Nations (1776) would have been written 
even if he had remained in that city ; but he procured better leisure 
for writing it by resigning his chair and going abroad with a pupil 
(1764-66), Townshend, the pupil’s guardian, paying him 300/. a 
year as an inducement. Mr. Rae adds considerably to our know- 
ledge of his foreign tour, and seems perfectly justified in disclaiming 
for his hero any relation of discipleship towards French teachers. 
He learned from them, it is true, as he learned from the Glasgow 
merchants; but his was a master mind. 

Among the remoter consequences of the tour and the book, was 
Adam Smith’s appointment as Commissioner of Customs at Hdin- 
burgh (1778). The book gave Lord North a hint for new taxes 
(Rae, pp. 294,310), and he was grateful for the hint. In the chapters 
relating to this part of his hero’s life, till its close in 1790, Mr. Rae 
has printed many important letters (especially on Lreland and 
America) that have not seen the light before, along with many 
anecdotes and incidents from various sources, known to few, and 
never before presented together in their proper biographical place. 
It is curious to read, for example, of Adam Smith’s condemnation 
of a project for home colonies in the Highlands, 1785 (p. 408). 
“He looked fer no other consequence from the scheme than the 
entire loss of every shilling that should be expended on it; granting, 
however, with uncommon candour, that the public would be no 
great sufferer, because he believed the individuals meant to put 
their hands only in their own pockets.” The event fulfilled his 
predictions on this small project, as it so often confirmed his verdict 
on much greater matters; but the fulfilment was slow in coming. 
The “ British Society for Extending the Fisheries” survived the 
centenary of Adam Smith’s death, and was only wound up two 
years ago! 

The foregoing scraps from Mr. Rae’s book may serve to show 
a much more is contained in it than a bare “ Life” of Adam 

mith. 


The History of Currency, 1252 to 1894. By W. A. Shaw, M.A. 
Pp. xxx +431. London: Wilsons and Milne. 153. 

That @ careful history of the currencies, both metallic and 
paper, of Hurope and of the United States of America, would be 
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extremely useful, we cannot for a moment doubt, provided it were 
reduced to such a bulk as not to deter would-be readers by its 
magnitude, and, so far as possible, kept free from the more abstruse 
technicalities which require some considerable previous training 
on the part of him who would apprecicte and enjoy them. 

In some respects the work of Mr. Shaw meets this obvious 
need, and comparatively trifling changes would enable it to fulfil 
that purpose much more completely than it does. We shall 
venture to make one or two suggestions presently with this end 
in view. At present we shall content ourselves with remarking 
that to have condensed into 299 pages the history of metallic 
coinages in Florence, Venice, Spain, Portugal, Germany, France, 
Kngland, the Netherlands, the United States of America, and to 
inciude also some remarks on Indian currency, is an achievement 
upon which Mr. Shaw may congratulate himself. Notwithstanding 
the moderate compass of the work, an enormous mass of detail is 
given, and the appendices contain much more which would have 
burdened the text too heavily. To include accounts of paper 
currencies was beyond the aim of the author, who may possibly 
have a secoud volume in preparation dealing with this most 
important branch of monetary history. 

Mr. Shaw has collected from numerous authorities the facts 
relating to the changes in denomination, in weight and in fineness 
of the coiages of the countries mentioned, and we are able te 
realise how the statesmen of every country in Europe were faced 
with problems similar to those which presented themselves in 
England, and to see how they attempted to meet the difficulties 
which arose from the changing values of the two metals of which the 
bulk of their coinages were made. That the review of these efforts 
is full of instruction we fully agree with our author, though we 
would not fail to bear in mind that the majority of historic facts 
which have so direct a bearing on economics as have the facts 
relating to currency, have shown themselves capable of at least 
two interpretations, which are often mutually contradictory. The 
conclusions we draw from them for our practical guidance 
in the affairs of our own time will be largely influenced by the 
theories with which our minds are occupied when we examine 
them. In this particular instance we might, were we desirous of 
entering the field of controversy on so hotly debated a matter as 
this, show that the very facts which Mr. Shaw himself places on 
record, may be made to appear not inconsistent with views to which 
he is himself in most direct antagonism. 

We should have perused this volume with far greater pleasure 
had it been written from the impartial standpoint of the scientific 
enquirer, rather than from that of an eager sharer in the battle of 
the standards. We would suggest that, even if the author’s con- 
victions are too strong to permit him to leave them unrecorded in 
the volume, it would have been better not to intersperse contro- 
versial matter so freely with the historical material with which 
he is dealing. Indeed, had the object of making a contribution to 
the bimetallic controversy been postponed till another volume could 
have been written, in which the material so carefully collected 
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here might have been constantly referred to, the cause of science 
would have been the gainer. 

In regard to the arrangement of the material we would venture 
to offer a word of advice to Mr. Shaw. Assuming that this volume: 
is intended to be read by those who are deeply read neither in 
history nor in monetary science, a little explanation of certain 
terms at their first introduction would aid greatly towards a sure 
comprehension of the facts. To illustrate what we mean, we may 
point out that, on p. 8, the mark and its subdivisions are referred 
to as measures of weight, and the number of gold (and later, 
silver) coins which went to the mark is stated. It is not, however, 
till we reach p. 26 that we learn that the weight of the Florentine 
gold florin was 53 grains, and are thus enabled to calculate the 
weights of other pieces named. If the information occurs earlier, 
a careful search, several times repeated, has failed to reveal it to 
us. We would suggest that a footnote stating the number of 
grains English in the Cologne mark (for example) when that term 
is first used, would assist the reader in forming a clear conception 
of the matters dealt with, and would provide a valuable link of 
connection, now lacking in the book, between various denominations 
of English and foreign coins. If the footnote included a brief table 
showing the relations of the subdivisions of the principal measures 
of weight used in the text’ to one another and to those principal 
measures, still more would be added to the clearness of the book. 

One further suggestion. There are some very striking diagrams 
inserted to represent the facts tabulated in the text. Unfortunately, 
the scales shown at the sides of the diagrams, in four of the six 
cases, lack explanation, and the reader is compelled to resort to 
somewhat elaborate comparisons of diagrams and tables to deter- 
mine what facts are plotted. A simple and easily made addition 
would obviate this inconvenience. If it be not already too late, 
we may hope that the second edition, which we understand to be 
in preparation, will show improvement in such respects as those 
here noted. 

We make these strictures in no spirit of hostile criticism, for, 
apart from the constant reiteration of his monometallic faith, we 
feel ourselves greatly indebted to the author of a treatise designed 
to meet so obvious and serious a want. 

We may add that the appendices are enriched by careful tables 
of coins in the chief States of Europe, arranged chronologically, 
with their weights, finenesses, and values. 


The Life of Sir Willkam Petty. By Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice. 
Pp. 154+ 335. London: John Murray. 16s. 

To students of economics, particularly to those who take a 
special interest in the statistical treatment of social problems, the 
history of the seventeenth century in our own country can provide 
few, if any, personalities more striking, or writers whose works 
possess so great an interest, as those of the man whose biography 
is contained in the volume before us, and a monograph relating to 
whom we noticed in March. 

Born in 1623, developing a love of adventure which caused him 
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to begin his career by going to sea at 15, and doing some small | 
trading on his own account at that early age, he showed a remark- | 
able talent and ability in acquiring knowledge of the most varied 
description, At the age of 24 he is described in a letter to Robert 
Boyle as “a perfect Frenchman, and a good linguist in ovher, 
vulgar languages, besides Latin and Greek; a most rare and exact 
anatomist, and excelling in all mathematical and mechanical 
learning.” He had already invented a copying machine, and was 
entertaining designs for a treatise advocating the freeing of trade 
from the hurtful restrictions of the then existing system, and 
for establishing a society such as was, later in his life, actually 
established and became the Royal Society. He soon afterwards 
became Professor of Music at Gresham College, apparently while 
holding the cffice of Deputy to the Professor of Anatomy at 
Oxford. He became Professor of Anatomy himself in 1651, and 
also Vice-Principal of Brasenose. 

From the scientific pursuits-of an academic life, we find him 
called to be Physician-General to the Army in Ireland in 1652, 
and, before another two years had passed, he was engaged in the 
great work of surveying that unfortunate country for the purpose 
of allotting, to the army and other creditors of the State, lands in 
payment of their claims. Of the manner in which he carried out 
that work his biographer gives an excellent account, as also of the 
continual troubles which the labour involved, and which did not 
cease to engage his attention to the close of his life. 

The Down Survey, the Political Anatomy of Ireland, and the 
Political Arithmetic, are probably the works by which the name of 
Petty is best known. A very considerable interest, however, 
attaches to other results of his genius, and to his treatment of his 
property in Kerry, which he appears to have managed wisely and 
in an enlightened fashion, especially for his time. The physician 
and statesman was also, as before noted, a mechanical genius, and 
the accounts of his invention of a double-bottomed ship, of his 
attempts to improve carriages, and other employments of such 
leisure as he had, are full of interest and instruction. He was, of 
course, involved in the religious, and also, though much against his 
will, in the political, controversies of his ‘time, and of these we are 
able to learn much from the account of his lie. 

The seventh chapter of the work under notice is devoted to an 
examination of Petty’s principal works, and an exposition of his 
views on economical matters, especially as shown in his T’reatise on 
Taxes, Political Anatomy of ERE Political Arithmetic, and sundry 
essays. We find that, though all aimed at practical ends, and though 
expediency is permitted to override considerations derived from 
theory, these works contain expositions of economic doctrines such 
as we do not commonly associate with the times in which they 
were written. We could wish that the works treated of in this 
seventh chapter were more readily available, so that their contents 
conld be more widely studied and known. They would be far better 
worth publishing and reading than much that now attracts popular 
attention, and would, as indeed would many writings of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, show that some modern ideas are 
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not as new as their proposers imagine. The biographer of Sir 
William Petty has, in the concluding lines of his work, referred 
to him as “‘the founder of political economy.” Whether the 
phrase can be justly applied must, we imagine, depend largely on 
our conception of the meaning of the term “‘ political economy.” 
‘Certainly the works of Petty contain a systematic and scientific 
treatment of a number of most important economic problems. 

We learn from the title page and preface that the materials for 
the biography are largely derived from private documents hitherto 
unpublished. The volume is enriched with two engravings of 
portraits of Petty, a map of Ireland illustrating the survey, and 
two other engravings of minor interest. A list of Petty’s writings, 
a copy of his will, and of a document relating to the survey, are 
added as appendices. 


. The Rural Industries of England. By J. L. Green (with an 
introduction by Right Hon. Jesse Collings, M.P.). London: 
Marlborough and Co., 1895. 

Can the hold of the country on its working population be 
strengthened if other industries than agriculture can be made to 
flourish and abound there? That is the question before the mind 
of Mr. Green, and he is ready with an affirmative answer; only he 
feels bound to show us that, in spite of the example of Switzerland, 
and in spite of the good intentions of county councils and home 
arts and industries societies, we are not making much progress in 
the desired direction. 

He gives us in this book the result of personal inquiries made 
by himself in the counties of England over a period of six years. 
In each case he has taken certain districts as typical'of the whole 
county—a northern, southern, eastern, and western district (p. 56), 
and the results are on the whole to show that rural industries in 
the sense of peculiar and characteristic productions, ike Keswick 
pencil making (67), Buckingham lace making (60), and Sudbury 
bunting manufacture (111), are dying out. ‘“ Rural industries” 
are usually thought to mean home industries, and lace making 
and straw plaiting stand out from the rest. In county after 
county we hear of them, but always as less prosperous now than 
formerly—killed by foreign competition, or home inattention, or 
mechanical invention. 

Of course rural industries may be something very different 
from home industries. In one parish of Cumberland, tor example, 
“practically no home industries remain, beyond the finishing of 
men’s clothing for a manufacturer” in the chief town (67). This 
is hardly what the average philanthropist would regard as home 
industry. Again, in a Dorset parish, the women sew in their 
cottages the ‘gloves already cut out for them in the factories at 
Yeovil (73). In an Essex parish some of the women make trousers 
for army contractors (77). But the enthusiasts who are reviving 
metal work, and embroidery, and wood carving would hardly look 
with favour on what is merely piecework, done perhaps under 
* sub-contract.” 

Mr. Green, it is right to say, is not so fastidious. He approves 
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of transferring large manufactories to the country, and points out 
the economies thereby effected, to say nothing of the moral gain 
(149; cf..199). The trades unions are sometimes in the way, as 
at Northampton (101); but, if we may add to Mr. Green’s instances, 
they have not been strong enough to prevent our London publishers 
from printing at Frome and Bungay. 

The book contains a useful sketch of the various Acts affecting 
allotments and small holdings, down to the most recent—the Local 
Government Act of 1894. This part of the book, together with 
the account of the Home Arts and Industries Association, will be 
of distinct service to all who are thinking of practically embarking 
on schemes of this nature. They will be enabled to see pretty 
clearly what can be done and what others have been doing. 


Local Government and Local Taxation in Hngland and Wales. 
By Wright and Hobhouse. Second edit., pp. xx1 +152. london: 
Sweet and Maxwell. 7s. 6d? 

The lapse of ten years since the first edition of this book was 
issued has made it necessary to introduce very considerable altera- 
tions in the new edition. The changes introduced into the 
machinery of local government by the Acts of 1888 and 1894 are 
explained, and the constitution of the local authorities and their 
relations with the central government set forth. These matters 
occupy Part I, now enlarged by a chapter on ‘‘The Rural 
District ;” Part II, on “ Matters of Local Administration,” now 
includes chapters on “‘ Parish Property, Rights of Way and 
Open Spaces,” ‘“ Allotments and Small Holdings,” and ‘‘ Work- 
men’s Dwellings,” and in Part III, dealing with Local Finance, 
the tables of taxation are brought up to date, as are also the 
indices. 

The new edition, in the preparation of which Mr. Hobhouse 
has lad as his colleague Mr. EH. L. Fanshawe, forms a work which 
cannot fail to be of use to all those numerous persons who have 
some share in one form or other of local administration, and to 
whom a knowledge of the powers and duties of the representative 
body to which they belong and its relation to other authorities 
is obviously indispensable. 


Economic Classics. Edited by W. J. Ashley. London: Mac- 


millan and Co. 
Adam Smith. Select Chapters and Passages. 


Ricardo. First Six Chapters. 
Malthus. Parallel Chapters from the first and second 
editions. 


The series of which the first three volumes are now issued is 
likely to prove of considerable use, for at least two reasons. One 
is that many people are frightened by names and by large volumes, 
and may be induced to see for themselves what they have been 
content to take on trust from others when it is presented in so 
handy a form as that adopted by Messrs. Macmillan. Another 
reason applies but little to the first numbers of the series, but will 
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apply with much force to other volumes, namely, that the works 
of the writers to be thus popularised are not at present easily 
accessible to the general public. If people can be induced by 
the issue of such an edition as this to consult the great leaders 
of economic science for themselves, the series will be a great 
boon. 

Hach volume is preceded by a brief biography of the writer 
whose work is reproduced, and a statement of the dates of 
publication of the various editions of the work. 

It is sufficient to say that the selection of chapters appears to 
be judicious, and that the complete table of contents is given in 
each case, thus enabling the relation of the parts printed to those 
omitted to be seen. Where important differences occur in a later 
edition, the alterations are shown by means of brackets. 


Report on the Chicago Strike of June and July, 1894. By the 
United States Strike Commission. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. Pp. liv + 681. 

The rapidity of operation of the American Commission, whose 
report we welcome, may cause us Hnglishmen some envious regrets 
that we cannot attain to a celerity even approximating to 
that of this commission, which, appointed on 26th July last, 
reported to the president on Ist November, the report being 
presented to the Senate and House of Representatives on 
10th December; especially when we learn that the $5,000 
appropriated for the purpose proved amply sufficient for all 
expenses. Sitting for five hours per day, 107 witnesses were 
examined in thirteen days and two others subsequently. Besides 
- this oral testimony, a large number of written communications 
and recommendations were sent to the commission. A digest of 
the latter, and the evidence in full, accompany the report. 

Among figures relating to the strike, we gather that the losses 
in earnings and property, &c., to the railways were estimated at 
about $5,360,000, and the loss of earnings to the men at about 
$1,740,000, that 12 persons were shot or fatally wounded, and 
that more than 14,000 men were required to maintain order in 
place of the usual police force of 3,000 in Chicago. The report gives 
also figures relating to the establishment at Pullman and to the 
various labour organisations engaged in the strike, as also to the 
General Managers’ Association and the extent of the railroads 
under its control. 

The chief recommendations of the commission are, the estab- 
lishment of a permanent strike commission to settle disputes 
between railroads and their employees, and to possess powers* 
similar to those of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the 
establishment of some system of conciliation and arbitration in the 
various States, such as that in use in Massachusetts. 

The commission also urges employers to recognise labour 
organisations, and presses on them the wisdom of trying to act 
as far as possible in concert with their men. It would also make 
contracts requiring, as a condition of employment, that men 
should not join labour organisations, illegal. 
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Bevolkerung Osterreichs. By Dr. Heinrich Rauchberg. Wien; 
Leo mer ps osu: 

In a bulky volume, Dr. Rauchberg deals with the results of 
the Austrian census of 3lst December, 1890. After preliminary 
chapters on the development of the method of taking the census in 
Austria, the arrangements for the last census, and the resulis of 
earlier enumerations of the people, he deals in twenty-one chapters 
with the various aspects of the census figures. Among matters of 
more than ordinary interest is a section on the influence of rates of 
wages on migration, where it 1s shown by examples that the 
balance of emigration is large where wages are low, and vice versa. 
Throughout, the figures are compared with those of the two 
preceding censuses, the comparison yielding very instructive results. 
The volume includes chapters on the foreigners in Austria, and on 
Austrians in other countries, so far as the census returns of those 
countries permit the figures to be given. 

The results are shown not only in tables, but in ten carto- 
grams dealing with density of population, emigration, rates of 
wages, W&c., and in two excellent diagrams, both of which are 
worthy of special notice. 

In one the birth, death, and marriage-rates from the beginning 
of the century are shown, and, along with them, the price of 
wheat, the average price of wheat, rye, and potatoes, and the rates 
of wages for ordinary unskilled labour. The last two sets of 
figures are also combined to produce a curve of real wages. From 
these curves it would appear that both nominal and real wages 
have advanced considerably in Austria during the past sixty or 
seventy years (the record of wages begins in 1827). The sharp 
rise In nominal wages after 1860, especially from 1865 to 1872, is 
most remarkable, and the curve of real wages shows the change as 
practically continuous from 1860. The years after 1872 show a 
slight fall of nominal wages, and only a comparatively slow rate of 
increase of real wages. ‘The increase is, however, quite unmistak- 
able, and would appear greater but for the extreme rate of improve- 
ment in the dozen years preceding, with which it is contrasted. 

The readers of this Journal will probably be interested also in 
the second diagram, which shows the distribution of population 
according to age. The curves for males and females are shown on 
either side of the central line of the diagram, and the similar 
results for 1869 are shown for comparison. There appears to be 
a slight preponderance of persons over 60 as compared with the 
earlier date, more marked in the females than in the males. An 
interesting comparison of the population of Vienna with that of 
the whole country is obtained by the addition of a third line to 
the diagram. The younger ages, up to about 15, show in 
smaller proportionate numbers in Vienna than in the whole country. 
From 15 to about 50 these numbers are in excess in Vienna, the 
excess culminating in the neighbourhood of 25 years of age, and 
for ages beyond 50 the proportionate numbers are fewer in the city © 
than in the whole country, especially with men. Similar facts 
would probably be shown for other countries, and reasons for the 
contrast are not far to seek. 
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Lois Sociales. By Joseph Chailley-Bert and Arthur Fontaine. 
Pp. 407. Paris: Léon Chailley. 

This volume is a collection of the various statutes which. in 

France, deal with social questions (the conditions of labour, 
relations between labour and capital, insurance, &c.). 
_ These laws are arranged under the various subjects with which 
the statutes are more immediately connected, and the table of 
contents, a chronological table, and an exccllent index, facilitate 
the task of searching for any required enactment. 

The present volume includes the legislation of the session of 
1894, and the authors propose to publish annual supplements to 
keep the record up to date. 

In addition to the laws actually in operation, the acts or 
portions of acts repealed are given on the same page as that on 
which they wouid appear if still in force, but in a different type, 
the ordinary text containing references to the repealing acts. 
The great utility of such a collection as this need hardly he 
commented upon. 

Practically the record covers the legislation of a centurv. Only 
some half dozen edicts and ordinances dating before 1789 are 
referred to, and the majority of these permit of a fairly brief 
summary being substituted for the original texts. The laws of the 
years 1789 to 1793 which come within the range of the volume 
are not very numerous. We observe that the authors exercise 
their discretion in giving examples of numerous laws now no 
longer in force, and similar in general purpose. 


La Propriété, Origine et Evolution. These Communiste. Par 
Paul Lafargue. Réfutation. Par Yves Guyot. Paris: Delagrave. 
1895. 

After the death of David Hume. his essay on suicide was 
printed in the same volume with a rejoinder to it. Similarly in 
the present case the bane and the antidote are both before us, 
though their proper order is curiously inverted, and M. Lafargue 
has the last word. A public debate of the two opnosing authors, 
perhaps in the form of a “‘symposium”’ in the Revue des Deua 
Mondes, might have better served the ends of justice. But there 
is piquancy in the arrangement as it stands, and the reader after 
all can begin where he likes. 

M. Lafargue defines capital as that kind of property which yields 
to the owner an income made for him by the labour of others. 
This definition makes it easy to attack the “ capitalistic” system, 
and to show how much the idea of property has altered from 
primitive communism downwards. The book owes much to Engels 
and Morgan, and represents the materialistic view of history to 
which many socialists incline. After Professor Loria’s exposition 
of this view, M. Lafargue’s seems somewhat rhetorical. The end 
foreseen and welcomed by the latter is communism. 

The refutation is temperate, and worthy of M. Guyot, though 
many of us would hardly go so far as he does in praise of the 
present state of the French peasantry. 
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Statistical and Economical Articles in Recent Periodicals. 


Unitep Kinepom— 
Economic Journal. Vol. v, No. 17, March, 1895— 

Quesnay’s Tableau Hconomique: S. Bauer. Inequality of 
Local Rates: H. Cannun. The Municipal work and Finance 
of Glasgow: W. Smart. The English currency under 
Edward I: 0. G. Crump and A. Hughes. The German 
Silver Commission: J. Landesberger. Recent contributions 
to Mathematical Economics: CO. P. Sanger. 

Economic Review. Vol. v, No. 2, April, 1895— 

Women’s Work: C. G. Robertson. The Origin of Trades- 
Unionism: W. A. S. Hewins. Old-Age Pensions by means 
of Municipal Dwellings: Hdward Thomas. 


Unitep Srates— 
American Statistical Association Publications. Vol. iv, Nos. 28, 29, 
December, 1894, March, 1895— 

Computation of the value of the Wealth in existence: G. K. 
Holmes. Effects of Free Surrender and Loan Privileges 
in Life Insurance: M. M. Dawson. Was the Count of 
Population in 1890 reasonably correct?: H. Gannett. 
Some recent contributions to the literature of Vital 
Statistics: G. N. Calkins. 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Vol. v, No. 6. May, 1895 

Uniform State Legislation: IF. J. Stimson. State Super- 
vision for Cities: J. R. Commons. Theories of Value and 
the standard of Deferred Payments: F'. Fetter. Indus- 
trial services of the Railway: H. R. Johnson. Units of 
Investigation in the Social Sciences: A. F. Bentley. 

Journal of Political. Hconomy. Vol. in, No. 2, March, 1895— 
~ Quantity of Money and Prices, 1861-92: S. McLean Hardy. 

Relation of Sociology to Economies: A. W. Small. Public 

Ownership of Mineral Lands in the United States: G. O. 

Virtue. Credit Instruments in Retail Trade: D. Kinley. 

Political Scrence Quarterly. Vol. «, No. 1, March, 1895— 
Municipal Home Rule: F. J. Goodnow. Workingmen’s Dwel- 
lings in London: #H. Porritt. The Law of Population 

restated: S. N. Patten. Legislation against Futures: H. C. 

Hmery. Chicago’s Hlectric- Lighting Plant: W. J. Meyers. 

Quarterly Journal of Hiccnomics. Vol. ix, No. 3, April, 1895— 
‘The Positive Theory of Capital and its Critics. I: EB. Bohm- 

Bawerk. The Origin of Interest: J. B. Clark. The Classi- 

fication of Public Revenues: H. R. A. Seligman. Von 

Thiinen’s theory of Natural Wages. I: H. LZ. Moore. State 

regulation of Prices and Rates: W. H. Dunbar. Aristotle’s 

doctrine of Barter: W. J. Ashley. 
Yale Review. Vol. w, No. 1, May, 1895— 
The Government and the Bond Syndicate: B. Ives. Recent 

Reforms in Taxation: H. ft. A. Seligman. 
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FRANCE— 
Annales de ! Heole Libre des Sciences Politiques. No. 2, March, 
1895— 

La constitution serbe. Ses origines, ses caractéres, ses 
transformations: Ff. Morel (conclusion). Un probleme de 
colonisation intérieure: La germanisation de la Polgone 
prussienne: B. Awerbach. 

Journal des Hconomistes— 
March, 1895— 

Le Protectionnisme communal: J. Charles-Roux. Malthus 
et la Statistique: G. Fiamingo (conclusion). La Politique 
des Traités de Commerce: Léon Say. 

April, 1895— 

L’Economie de VHistoire: G. de Molinari. Le véritable 

dégrévement des petites successions: CO. Parmentier. 
May, 1895— 

La Crise et la Protection: Léon Say. Les théories de la 
population en Allemagne depuis le xvi° siécle: H. Castelut. 
Une cité ouvriére co-opérative hollandaise: D. Bellet. 

Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris— 
No. 3. March, 1895— 

Statistique le Yindustrie minérale pour 1893; O. Keller. 
Les révélations du Census de 1890 aux Htats-Unis: 
A. de Foville. Statistique de la fabrication des valeurs 
fiduciaires postales, de 1848 a 1892: A. Vannacque. 
Mouvement de la population de la France pendant l’année 
1893. 

No. 4. April, 1895— 

Statistique de Venseignement primaire aux LHtats-Unis: 
H. Levasseur. la vitesse de la circulation de la monnaie : 
P. des Hssars. 

La Réforme Sociale— 
No. 102. 16th March, 1895— 
La Question des Négres aux Htats-Unis: A. Movreau. 
No. 103. Ist April, 1895— 
Le réle et le devoir du Capital: H. Cheysson. 
No. 104. 16th April, 1895— 
Le Play et M. Gabriel Tarde: H. Mazel. 
No. 107. 1st June, 1895— 
Les Assurances ouvriéres et le Socialisme d’Htat: A. Gigot. 
Revue d Heonomie Politique— 
No. 2, February, 1895— 

Les commencements du crédit public en France, les rentes 
sur Hotel de Ville aux xvi® siécle: P. Cauweés. la 
politique commerciale et coloniale de la France: Dr. A. 
Peez. les derniers résultats de l’assurance obligatoire 
contre les accidents en Allemagne et en Autriche: FH. de 
Ronchamp. Notes pour servir & une monographie du 
paysan propriétaire du Lot-et-Garonne: G. Maydieuw. 

No. 3. March, 1895— 
De la mesure de la valeur: M. Bourguin (continued im 


No. 5). 
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France—Oontd. 
No. 4. April, 1895— 
Les industries de l’alimentation 4 Paris: H. Schwiedland. 
Un projet d’assurance contre le chomage dans le Canton 
de Bale-Ville: RB. Jay. 
No. 5. May, 1895— 
oe commerce international et la monnaie nationgley M. 
@’ Oloscoaga (to be continued). 


GERMANY— 
Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik. HEL vut, Hefte. 
1 und 2. 1895— 

Der Dienstvertrag des zweiten Entwurfes eines barsetlionen 
Gesetzbuches fiir das Deutsche Reich: Prof. P. Lotmar. 
Entwicklung und Geist der englischen Arbeiterorganisa- 
tionen: Prof. L. Brentano. 

Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzyebung, Verwaltung, wnd Volkswirtschaft im 
Deutschen Reich. Heft 2. 1895— 

Weshalb hatte Roscher so wenig Hinfluss in England ? W. 
Cunningham. Die neueste Wuchergesetzgebung und die 
bauerliche Kreditnot: K. Th. Hheberg. Gur Geschichte 
des Methodenstreites in der politischen Okonomie: W. 
Hasbach. Der Befahigungsnachweis (concluded): W. 
Stieda. Hinige Worte zum Antrag Kanitz: G. Schmoller. 

Jahrbicher fiir Nationalikonomie und Statistik— 
Band ix. Heft 2. 1895— 

Stadt und Land unter dem Hinfluss der Binnenwanderungen: 
A. Wirminghaus (to be continued); Die Anwendung der 
Interpolation in der Statistik: H. Westergaard. Die 
gesetzliche Regelung des Grunderwerbs in den englischen, 
franzésischen und hollandischen Kolonien: A. ingen 
mann (to be continued). Die Monatspreise des Getreides : 
J. Conrad. Die Preisentwickelung der letzen Jahre und 
der Antrag Kanitz: J. Conrad. 

Band ww. Heft 3. 1895— 

Der deutsche Getreidehandel: K. Wiedenfeld. Der ungar- 
ische Zonentarif: O. Balogh. Hine altere Gee 
statistik: G. Zopfl. 

Band ix. Heft 4. 1895— 

Zur Kntstehung der deutschen Sindtventuasentt W. Varges 
(to be continued). Zur Kntstehung der Rittergitter: 
G.v. Below. Die russischen Jahrmarkte mit besonderer 
Berticksichtigung der Messen von Nishnij-Nowgorod 
und Irbit: O. Simson. Die Berichte der weiblichen 
Fabrikinspektoren in Hngland: CGertrud Dyhrenfurth. 
Die Entwickelung des Lokalbahnwesens in Ungarn im 
Jahre 1893: CO. Balog. 

Band iz, Heft 5. 1895— 

Der deutsche Getreidehandel: K. Wéaedenfeld. Hiniges 
tiber Massregeln zum Schutze der Edelmetallreserve mit 
hesonderer Riicksicht auf Oesterreich-Ungarn: Bb. Foldes. 
Die wirtschaftliche Hntwickelung des Altertums: 4. 
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GrerMany—Contd. 
Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalikonomie und Statistek—Contd. 
Band ww. Heft 5. 1895—Oontd. 
Meyer. Das Scherl’sche Sparsystem: J. Prerstorf. Zur 
Hin- und Aus-wanderungsstatistik : C. Strauss. 
Vierteljahrsschrift fir Intteratur und Gleschichte der Staatswissen- 
schaften. Bandiv. Heft 1. 1895— / 

Die Reichsfinanzreform: Dr. G. v. Mayr. Die Litteratur 
der Dogmengeschichte der politischen Okonomie in 
Italien: Dr. A. Graziani. Gur Biographie des Stifters 
der Physiokratie, Francois Quesnay: Prof. A. Oncken. 
Die Gewerbegenossenschaften in Osterreich im Lichte 
der neuesten Statistik: Dr. H. Elkan. . 

Zeitschrift fiir die Gesamte Staatswissenschaft. Heft 3. 1895— 
Landwirtschaftliche Berufseenossenschaften und Rentengiiter 
in Oesterreich: Dr. W. Schiff. Die wirtschaftliche Ersch- 
lhessung sumpfiger Niederungen: Dr. A. Pflug. Das 

Problem der Wirtschaftskammern: Dr. A. Schaffle (con- 


tinued from last two numbers). 


AUSTRIA— 
Statistische Monatschrift— 
February— March, 1895— 

Kirchenstatistik: Dr. F. Schmid (concluded). Die Sterb- 
lichkeit in den grosseren Stadten Oesterreichs im Jahre 
1894: Bratassevic. 

April, 1895— 

Die LIllegitimitat in Steiermark: Dr. O. v. Zwiedineck- 
Stdenhorst. Die offentliche Armenpflege in Oesterreich 
wihrend der letzten zwanzig Jahre: Bratassevic. Oecester- 
reich-Ungarns Aussenhandel im Jahre 1894: J. Pizzala. 


Itaty— 
Giornale degli Economisti— 
April, 1895— 
La caduta della Societa generale di credito mobiliare italiano: 
M. Pantaleont (continued in next number). Teoria mate- 
matica del commercio internazionale: V. Pareto. 
May, 1895— 
Della velocita di circolazione della moneta: P. des Hssars. 
La questione degli Zolfi in Sicilia: G. Degrossi. Le 
Operazioni ausiliarie e complementari nella statistica 
metodologia: C. I. Ferraris. 
June, 1895— 
Sullo sviluppo storico delle forme di rimunerazione: ft. B. 
d’ Avano. La banca di stato della conferazione svizzera : 
S. R. de Baranowski. LL’ agricoltura e 1 debiti ipotecari 
negli Stati Uniti d’ America: H. Rossi. 
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IV.—Quarterly List of Additions to the Library. 


Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 15th June, 1895, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—(a) Foreign 
Countries ; (b) India and Colonial Possessions ; (c) United Kingdom 
and its Divisions; (d) Authors, de.; (e) Societies, de. (British); 
(f) Periodicals, éc. (British). 





Donations. 


By whom Presented 
(when not purchased). 








(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 
Comercio Exterior Argentino. Afio 1894. No. 84. 


Importacion y Exportacion de los ahos 1893 y 1894. Je. Director Pese, 


ral of Statistics 


BVO. ccecscectvsocsesnvecs csoenercodpsaten sister seSenttyoqshhs teetahe aan 

Higiene. Anales del Departamento Nacional de. Dé. BOR. Can 
(Current numbers) ...:.....ccetcogesectesesteeeetareee ea eae 

Buenos Ayres (Province). Boletin mensual de] The Provincial Sta- 


Estadistica de Policia. Afioiv, Nos. 11 and 12, 1894 tistical Bureau 
Buenos Ayres (City). Monthly Bulletin of Muni-|] The Municipal Sta- 
cipal Statistics. (Current numbers) _ ........... yespaeees tistical Bureau 


Austria-Hungary — 
“ Austria.” Archiv ftir Gesetzgebung und Statistik] The Statistical De- 
auf den Gebieten der Gewerbe, des Handels und partment, Ministry 
der Schiffahrt. (Current numbers.) 8vo. ............... of Commerce 
Ausweis tiber die monatl. Durchschnittspreise von The Central Statisti 
Weizen, Korn, Gerste, Hafer, und Mais in Markt- if Co FO ere 
orten. (Current numbers.)° Sheets ......0...sudeee Oe a 
Consulats-Behérden. Jabresberichte der k. und a 
ésterr.-ungar. (Current numbers.)  8V0. .1.....seeee 
Handel. Statistische Ubersichten betreffend den 
auswirtigen, des dsterr.-ungar. Zollgebiets. (Current . 
monthly numbers) \...:-i0sergesctedeescyoeetsassascoeete eee 
Handels. Statistik des auswartigen, des dsterr.-ungar. 
Zollgebiets, 1893. (Band iii, Vormerkverkehr, 


The Statistical De- 
partment, Ministry 
of Commerce 





Durchfuhr.) “80. cssciccteceses-ce-v osc 3 
Staatshaushalt. Der 6sterreichische, in 1891 und ) 
1892. Fol) yc .cccsscivescscsneconseesoe ten. ohm eet nr The Central Station 
Strafanstalten und Gerichts-Gefangnisse im Jahr 1891. ee ke ici eer hoe 
Statistische Ubersicht der Verhaltnisse der. Fol..... tae at 
Statistische Monatschrift. (Current numbers) ............ j 
Staats-Voranschlag, 1895. 21 parts. 8vo. .............. 
Entwurf des Finanzgesetzes und Stat Vora, The War Office 
L895... BVO. .c.ccesosssceseecnseuscernenss¢sosentetsesapysde eta ana anam 
Bohemia— 
Armenpflege. Statistik der dffentlichen, Jahr 1890. 
Miaips, la. SV0. .:..,......essacsnsdecesseyssconeeeetn ea The Statistical Bu- 
Mittheilungen des Statistischen Bureau des Landes- reau 


culturrathes fiir 1893. Maps, 8vo0. .......ccc.csceseees 
Briinn. Summarischer Bericht der Handels- und } 

Gewerbekammer in Briinn iiber die Geschaftlichen 

Verhaltnisse in ihrem Bezirke wihrend 1894. 8vo. 
Prague. Bulletins hebdomadaires et trimestrie] de “| 


Sir R. W. Rawson, 
K.C.M.G., C.B. 


The Municipal ‘Sta 


ville de Prague et des communes - faubourgs. ne 
tistical Bureau 


(Current numbers) s.2hiscc kets eeetetspces.e eae 


Belgium— 
Budgets des Recettes et des Dépenses pour |’ Exercice 
1895. *W ols cc skclasaciaaseee.dete cle a a J. 8 Res 
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Donations—Contd. 
Donations, | By whom Presented 


(when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Belgium— Contd. 
Chemins de Fer, Postes, Télégraphes, Marine. Compte i: 
rendu des opérations pendant 1892. Maps, fol. 1}, B= Keltie, Bac: 
Colonies, Les, et lEtat ea gpendany du Congo. Sir Charles M. Ken- 


Rapport. Co OS eae neay, K.C.M.G. 
Commercial, Tableaux du Macredient, avec les Pays | The Bureau of Gene- 

Etrangers. (Current monthly numbers) Rinescaesmgens ral Statistics 
Brussels— 


Annuaire Démographique et Tableaux Statistiques ) 
des Causes de Décés. 33° année, 1894. Diagram, | 
PN Mr oar 2 agave on nf cspden 20s cadcsurtncossnee yee neg 

Bulletins hebdomadaires et trimestriel de statistique ( ae a 
démographique et médicale. (Current num- 

I ee aerate okay «ees cekeandritenresesnosoeeqeeceane J 


Bulgaria— 
Commerce de la Principauté. Statistique du, avec les 
Pays Etrangers pendant 1894. Plates, 4to. ...........0 The Statistical Bu- 
Mouvement de la Population dans la Principauté reau 
a Oe iene cesp ce cecdesnyosnnsesysonersossnecesesssscnese 


Chile— 
Fluctuaciones del Cambio sobre Londres en Chile] The Editor, “Ta 
eee oO se RSO4T ES pp:  SV0.........csccccdeeeeeceereees Union” 


Sinopsis Estadistica y Geografica de la Republica en : 
ec oicssscceccsoseocsdeccessssccc I Dt ORS 


China— 
Customs Gazette. Nos. 103 and 104. July—Decem- | 
rec akcs givchcccveiconctcesdssccccssssesensBeces | 
List of Chinese Lighthouses, Light-vessels, &c., for L Sir Robert Hart, 
eee iac sso ah ean tn ni ci nucencanseneleesoaceowsnessesoese { Bart., G@.C.M.G. 
Returns of Trade and Trade Reports for 1894.|  - 
Beer Ee ADStrach Of Statistics ..........c.cccc.cssteccsecseeesess R 


Colombia— 
Boletin trimestral de la Hstadistica Nacional de 
Colombia. Nos. 2—5. la. 8vo. 1893-94 o.... ; J. 8S. Keltie, Esq. 
Informe del Ministro de Justicia... La. 8vo. 1893 


Costa Rica— 
Censo General de la Republica, 1892 (included in the 
vol.—Sinopsis Hstadistica y Geografica, en 1892). 


) 


re geese cance cccenetedeecesecschosesounesessensatenses 
Denmark— . 
Nationalékonomisk Tidskrift, 1895. (Current num-] The Danish Political 
ves cc veces acsvesdescesencoonessonsidetevossonsoss Economy Society 
Egypt— . 
Bulletin mensuel du Commerce extérieur de l’Egypte. | The Director - Gene- 
Semrenimumbers:), La. 8V0. 0 ..........-..-.-secsceseseseoreees ral of Customs 
Finances. Compte général de Administration des, | The Ministry of Fi- 
ks Mee 1804, HO), .......c...ssccsescscedebeoocecesetesees nance 
ostes Egyptiennes. Administration des. Rapport Eat le 
BM REICS 1GD4). SVO. ....,.-.00.s-cserssserensssonsscecsessoroees a oop anUDs gen 


20.2 
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Donations— Contd. 





Donations. 


Ry whom Presented 
(when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Egypt— Contd. 
Services Sanitaires, &c. Bulletin hebdomadaire oe 
V Administration des. (Current numbers)...... ......... 
Statistique Sanitaire des villes de Egypte. Résumé | The Health Depart- 
de la période quinquennale de 1886-90. 1°¢ partie. ment 
Le Climat du Caire et d’Alexandrie. Diagrams, | 


Lan TOL. VE BOG | is..citecseosesesceoses eeseseoeeessetiiee eee eae as J 
_ Institut Egyptien. Bulletin. Jan-—March, 1894. 
BO. B94 coccescs Seseselessecosaseeseses er sit The:Instibate 
France—_ 
Agriculture. Bulletin du Ministére de I’. 14°année.| The Ministry of 
Nos. 1 et. 2, 1895 .........5..:csusssataeseesbenenete eats ee Agriculture 
Budget Général de l’Exercice 1895. 14 parts. 4to..... 
Budg:t de 1895, Ministére de la Marine. 4to. ............ J. 8. Keltio' E 
Coloniales, Statistiques, pour 1890 et 1891. 2 vols. ep ee 
BVO. heetbscceccssansosbycessbevcescosoasnxeretstegeeet se) ss) aetna eames 
Commerce de la France. Documents Statistiques. Pooh os 
(Curreit monthly numbers) 2%...) eee athe 
Finances, Ministére des. Bulletin de Statistique et de | The Ministry of Fi- 
Législation comparée. (Current monthly numbers) [ nance 


Justice civile et commerciale en France et en Algérie. ) 


Compte général de ? Administration de la, pendant 
L891. ALO. lic. ccstscogesetatnacnsttrscl ish hensseen Gch ea The French Govern- 
Justice criminelle.en France et en Algérie. Comptef ment 
général de l’Administration de la, pendant 1891. | 
AGO.» saccesceseetsnetdchagvencsootenteenetente teste te eee “i 
Travaux Publics, Ministére des. Bulletin de Statistique | The Ministry of Pub- 
et Législation comparée. (Current monthly numbers) lic Works 


Travail. Office du— 

Salaires et durée du ‘Travail dans I’'Industrie ) 
Francaise. Tome i. Industries extractives. 
Produits alimentaires. Industries chimiques. 
Caoutchouc, Papier. Cuirs et Peaux. Textiles. utes French Labour 





Sv. L804 ....5...ctleeosnsentsersteneencasts oye t keane Department 
Statistique des gréves et des recours 4 la conciliation 

et & Parbitrage survenus pendant 1894. 8vo......... 
Bulletin. (Current monthly numbers.) 8vo. ........ 


Indo-Chine Francaise. Douanes et Régies. <Ad- 
ministration des. Rapport général sur les statistiques > J. 8. Keltie, Esq. 


des Douanes pour 1892." BVO. si. c.c. ss cressee eee 
Paris. Annuaire Statistique de la Ville de Paris. : 
13° année, 1892. Diaprams, ie." ..3....c..50 eee i Dr. J. Bertillon 
Economiste Frangais. (Current weekly numbers)........ The Editor 
Journal des Economistes. (Current monthly numbers) ~ 
Monde Economique. (Current weekly numbers) ............ + 


ties Littéraire et Technique. (Current monthly ve 


Polybiblion. Revue Bibliographique Universelle. ay 


TUL DELS) ioe veccsetest sack nacecospevyordsteGasay sep) oeeaeeeen 
Réforme Sociale. (Current numbers) ssvodesnesece eee a 
Rentier. Journal Financier Politique. (Current 

numbers) ...... s usheblaee sefabedhete lepeekensticgecs ang tec eee ann % 


Revue d’Economie Politique. (Current monthly num- 


POLS) fiectsccTisesve sovetessastpynesteseceb rcersdueseers eens ckeoee eek a aanmeEamm 
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~Donations— Contd. 





Donations. 


By whom Presented 
(when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
France—Contd. 
ea er Ae 4) rus ratttinn 
Musée Social, Le, Inauguration. 25 Mars, 1895. 4to.... The Secretary 
Société de Statistique de Paris, Journal. Suan The Societ 
BORO TEC IT) Vm UTE OTE MEAS fere cis seccatencs sev sdnssbeoveepescovesessees eee 


Germany— 
ae Handels-Archiv. Jan.—Dec., ies: 12 parts, Te Seite tse: 
Handel des deutschen Zollgebiets. Monatliche Nach- 
weise tiber den Auswirtigen. (Current numbers).... | The Imperial Statis- 


Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. tical Bureau 
BESS EOD Oy FLGLG 2 ALGO oct 20..ccccscraescccvossesssesseccssesens 
Prussia— 
Geburten, Eheschliessungen und Sterbefille wihrend ] 
CE UNO te Sich 05 GA a Ar a A | 
Landesuniversititen, &c. Statistik der Preussischen, | The Royal Prussian 
Dee Ser SOLO Hol +s csscesssesssaccessoseense r Statistical Bureau 
Zeitschrift des K. Preussischen Statistischen 
Bureaus. Vierteljahrshefte 3 und 4, 1894............. J 
Statistisches Handbuch fir den Preussischen Staat. | 7 Sesh E 
BEML SEW, oe, ccs sscsaycvodnnsseecescvovendacccgseoane } aI arr ae ka otig 8 
Saxony — 


Kalender und Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir 1895. 8vo. 
Zeitschrift des K. Sichsischen Statistischen Bureaus. 
Supplementheft zum 1893. (Ergebnisse der in } 
den letzten 60 Jahren und seit der ersten allge- 
meinen Aufnahme vom Jahre 1834 vorgekommenen | 
Be ECCT) EO ce cccarsctve cee sstecescestsatsdesdouseneees J 
Berlin — ?7 
Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefalle, und 
Witterung. (Current weekly and monthly | 
ED cheng Ga a .. | The Statistical Bu- 
Gross- und Kleinhandelspreise der wichtigsten : reau of Berlin 
Nahrungsmittel. February, 1895. Sheet............ 
Tabellen tiber die Bewegung der Bevélkerung der 





The Statistical Bu- 
reau of Saxony 





Stadt Berlin im Jahre 1893. La. 4to.... J 
Frankfort. Handelskammer zu Frankfurt am Main.| The Chamber of 
dahres-Bericht fiir 1894. 8V0..........c0...escesscedecdeccecees Commerce 
Hamburg. Volkszihlung, 1 Dec.,1890. (Statistik des | The Statistical Bu- 
Hamburgischen Staates. Heft 16. 1894.) Ato. .... reau 


Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik. Band : 
vii, Hefte 1 und 2, 1895" Poh cesis . SRE NT) Ran ON OT OEE 
Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung, und Volks- 
wirtschaft im Deutschen Reich. Jahrgang xix, } The Editor 
Yoo cacsscessovesasaneuscees, cveie, oeunaieees 
Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik. The Publish 
Pemerent monthly numbers): ..........:.0.. .-.cccsesseceseneeees Sietucaia 
Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft. 51 
CLG LSID ooo. sc sahesneetessetisscesssssteceessnees a 
Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Staats- und Volkswirtschaft 
fiir Litteratur und Geschichte der Staatswissen- The Edit 
schaften aller Linder. Band iv, Heft 1. 8vo. eet e 
a a 
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Donations—Contd. 





By whom Presented 


Dunations. | (when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 


Guatemala— 
Censo General de la Poblacion de la Republica de| The Director-Gene- 
Guatemala, Feb., 1893. La. Sv60............0:-ssspecrseneensoeg ral of Statistics 
Italy— ; 


Annali di Agricoltura, No. 265. Atti della Commis- ) 
sione consultiva per la Fillossera, 1894. Map........ | 
Annali di Statistica— 
Atti della Commissione per la Statistica Giudiziaria 
Civile e Penale, 1894. ........ cesucteneseee neces 
Statistica Industriaie. Fasc. 53-55, maps. 1894-95 
Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e Com- 
merciale. (Current monthly numbers) ............10 
Bollettino del Ministero degli Affari Esteri. (Current 
MUMbETS) ..eccdssdedesnsesdecesonescooranss sole at ae The Director-Gene- 
Bollettino settimanale dei Prezzi di aleuni dei princi- r yal of Statistics 
pali Prodotti Agraria e del Pane. (Current numbers) 
Bollettino Sanitario, Direzione della Sanita Pubblica. 
(Current monthly NUMDELS) 3..000>-0sesehe tenes eee 
Commercio speciale di Importazione e di Esportazione. 
Statistica del. (Current monthly numbers) ............ 
Popolazione. Movimento dello stato civile. Anno 
1898. OVO. ....ce Dives descenessrgandedee cess rr 
Tabella indicante i valori delle Merci nell anno 1894 
per le statistiche commerciali. 8vo 




















Peewee ee es errr esos esoeresseeee 


L’ Economista. (Current weekly numbers) .......ss0csee The Editor 
Giornale degli Economisti. (Current monthly num- 
LX 12) DEE en ee ET Saye He 
Japan— 
Résumé statistique de Empire du Japon. 9° année] The Statistical Bu- 
[1892-93.]. Maps and diagram \.-\..csceuese ieee reau 
Tokio-Fu. Weekly and monthly reports of Births,1 The Governor of 
Marriages, and Deaths. (Current numbers) ............ Tokio-Fu 
Mexico— 


1893. No.1. La. 8vo 


Estadistica Fiscal. Datos relativos. (Current num- 
D@25.) sh ccoe viva secds idssdoonondeeole cucete aces Whale 2 ee ee a rr 3 


Cee ee meee meee eee Heese eee Heeeeee Cree rsesess obese 


The Statistical Bu- 
reau 


Anuario Estadistico de la Republica Mexicana. | 


Sociedad de Geografia y Estadistica de la Republica 
Mexicana. JBoletin. Cuarta Epoca. Tomo ii. The Soorett 
Nos. 1—12. Tomo iii. Nos. 1—7. Portraits, &c. raryeest 
SVO. 1890-95 a,c. cssscsentgoarethestaessonets athe eeeee ema 

Netherlands— 

Enseignement secondaire dans le royaume des Pays- 
Bas. Organisation del’. 8v0. 1894  ....ceseseeee 
Geboorten. Statistiek der, en der sterfte naar den 
leeftijd jen de oorzaken van den dood. (Current 
monthly MUMUDELS ) * sk eccou decd west checulses. obec pol 
Maandcijfers en andere periodieke opgaven. ist 


} J. 8. Keltie, Esq, 


The Department of 
the Interior 


The Central Statisti- 


geven door de Centrale Commissie voor de Statistiek. iia 
cal Commission 


Jaar 1894. No.4. 8vo. 


OPEC O ee HOHE HOCH HEHE HHT HEOR Ess HOSED OHEE SEES 
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Donations—Contd. 





D : Ky whom Presentea 
onations. (when not purchased), 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Netherlands— Contd. 
Staten van de In-, Uit-, en Doorgevoerde voor- Te Aan cere 


naamste Handelsartikelen. (Current monthly fc ne 
Pistorius 
ROT I ee tease gar vice sossahssvodeaaevsssacsossetesersers 
Uitkomsten der Beroepstelling, Dec., 1889. [Indus- 
Bea wCoumietoods! sl vols.) Hole... . ..c..c.scsesee The Department of 
Uitkomsten der zevende tienjaarlijksche Volkstelling, the Interior 


Dec., 1889. [Census, 1889.] 13 vols. Fol. 1891-93 
Verslag van de Werkzaamheden der Centrale Com- | The Central Statisti- 
missie voor de Statistiek over 1894. 8v0. oe cal Commission 


Norway— 
Norges officielle Statistik. Tredie Rekke. 2 
203. Grandes péches maritimes, 1898 ............csseeeeee 
Be I BGIGS CLVIIG LOO. - csc detc:<cecccveavensersnescsorercedecactoves 
Poo Assistance PUDHQUC, 1800.............:..cs..ecessscansonons 
206. Etat économique des préfectures pendant 
EOE SOURD pOIb oc patent! aneal pHs TEE aU 
207. ‘Successions, faillites, &c., 1892............ccsccssceeseee 
208. Chemins de fer publics, 1893-94 0.0... eee 
Annuaire statistique de la Norvége, 14° année, 1894 
Journal du Bureau Central de Statistique. Vol. 12. 
PRE seen tle fo ion <0 o4aTsdcnesecessseocessehovencnes J 


tical Bureau 


Roumania— 

-Miscarea populatiunei in comunele urbane. Tablou cage 
resumativ. (Current monthly numbers.) Sheets... ee ee 

Bucharest. Buletin statistic Lunar. (Current numbers) 

Russia— 

Agriculture. Résultats généraux de la récolte pour nie 
1894. (y compris les céréales d’hiver.) 2 parts. INET LIS AL 
occas cist capntucescneospoonenneotpapondeees 

Bulletin russe de statistique financiére et de législation. i 
(Current monthly numbers.) La. 870... eee Wak eb 

Prices. Diagram-maps showing prices of rye and oats ) 
in European Russia, Dec. —Mareh, 1894-95. | The Department of 


cal Committee 


I ee UT ey ccerceccaacs sncsadeascutescanconceteen niin cose + Commerce and 
Weizenpreise auf dem Weltmarkte. Diagrams, &c.| Manufactures 
Ne Pe foes nea bce. no nvndoveapessnsncedscdeesascnsnss 
Trade. Current Monthly Returns (in Russian) ........ } eerie eee 
Finland. Annuaire Statistique pour la Finlande.| The Statistical Ba- 
PUG? ANTEC, 1895. BVO... nn. sereereerersonecsoessresecrsarenseeenene, reau 
Salvador— 
Censo General de la Republica del, 1892. Nos. 1—6, J. 8. Keltie, Esq. 
I Eero sen hss snnsnvess aorev eh ssees cosssaseeddodansnesass 
Servia— 
Biens des Hglises et des Monastéres dans le Royaume] The Statistical Bu- 
a la fin de 1888. Maps and diagrams, 4to. .............. reau 
Spain— . 


Comercio Exterior. Resumenes mensuales de la) The Director-General 
Estadistica del. (Current numbers) ..........scesseeees of Customs 
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Donations—Contd. 





By whom Presented 


Donations. (when not purchased). 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Spain— Contd. 
Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. Boletin. (Compe Thetdoeist 
monthly numbers) y 


Core eT POOL HOSE OTOH GING HFEH ESE O OS OOO OSH E SEO EEES EHO OOOD 


Sweden— 
Bidrag till Sveriges officiela Statistik— 
A. Befolkningsstatistik, 1890. (Census) .........0. a 
cA: 1892. (Movement of 
Population) seca. so.seen-sanesseessvee etenehe see ee 


EK. Inrikes Sjéfart och Handel, 1893. (Trade) 
F. Utrikes Sjéfarten, 1893. (Shipping ) ea ee 
H. Befallningshafvandes Femirsberittelser, ’86-90. 
HiconoMic CONGILION) ...,..:01005 2:caesedeeereeeee ee eee me 
Ls Statens Jernvigstrafik, 1893. (Railways) ........ \. | to cent Sat 
Rikets in-och utférsel af vissa varor. Jan.—July, 
8, 4to......... 
Sammandrag af de enskilda sedelutgifvande banker- 
nas... duly—Dec., 1894. 6 parts, 4to. ............... 
Sammandrag af Riksbankens Stéllning, July—Dec, 
1894, 6 parts; 4b0../.....0.51..-s0suctersaipesegseaitesse en eee 
Statistisk Tidskrift, No. 3, 1894 











Switzerland— 
Assurances. Rapport du Bureau Fédéral des, sur les 
Entreprises privees en mati¢ére d’ Assurances en 
Suisse en 1893. Diagrams, 4to. 


The Federal Assur- 
ance Bureau 


eee eee eee ee ere err 


Bulletin démographique et sanitaire suisse. (Cur- 
rent weekly numbers) .:........-c..-s0ss+-0she-000 tyes eet The Federal Statis- 
Dictionnaire des localités de la Suisse. S8vo., 1895 .... tical Bureau 


Population. Mouvement de la, pendant 1893 


@ercecesvece 


United States— : 
Agricultural Department. Monthly reports of the 
Statistician Bi Coon &e. (Current numbers) ........ } The Department 
Census, 1890— 
Compendium of the Eleventh Census, 1890. Part 2, ) 
Va. BVO. 2.5... jgsesnsteicseonsedeeor teenie rgicere) ate 
Insurance Business in United States at the Census, | ine Hon 7G 60-Sae 
1890. Report on. Part 1. Fire, Marine, and | ea 
Inland Insurance. 40.” \1894)..5...c.c::sereccs sree 
Vital Statistics of Boston and Philadelphia for six 
years ending 31st May, 1890. Maps, aca sd tee Dr. John 8. Billings 
Chicago Strike of June—July, 1894. Report by the 
United States Strike Commission, with Appendices | The Department of 
containing Testimony, Proceedings, and econ: f Labor 
mendations. 8vo. 
Consular Reports. (Current monthly numbers.) | The Department of 
BVOs Firs iesttas Looncgh recta. Stes oaciesdb Me sonas > eer State 
Debt. Monthly Statements of the Public, and of Cash } | 
in Treasury. (Current numbers.) Sheets..cccccsseen 
Gold, Silver, and Notes, &c., in Circulation, and | he Secretary of the 


PPO ee OO Cm Heer ewer SHE RHE He HHH OOOEEET ESE e EH EeEHEsenese 


Changes in Money and Bullion in the Trea- Treasury 
sury. Monthly Statements. (Current numbers.) 
Sheets 


CHOCO eer er onee eres OLEH ESTO EEO HD SHEE HOODOO E SOHO SEH OHOSOO SEH HeTEseesreee 


Education. Report of Commissioner of, for 1891-92. | The Commissioner of 
2 VIS... OVO. wes otsesssseicesceseazes owirecosteantgoriiss tet ae aan ; Education 
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United States—Contd. 
Ethnology, Bureau of — 
Eleventh and Twelfth Annual Reports of the) 
Bureau for 1889-90 and 1890-91. 2 vols., plates, 


Fe Fer ceeesea nee -snsenabeveseas susucceupeceeees 
Contributions to North American Ethnology. Senet Pie 
TT Sak EG 1k. )5) A en By 


List of Publications of the Bureau. 8vo. 1894. .... 
An Ancient Quarry in Indian Territory. 8vo. 1894. J 
Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United}; 
States for year ending 30th, June, 1894. 2 vols., 
eee Mi 0) eee PRC, LDCR esa sala ndopnseacdsssorsons 
Immigration and Passenger Movement at United eo Bs 
Staces Ports during year ending 30th June, 1894. | j ghee 


een Department 
Imports and Exports. Summary Statement of. (Cur- 
Bia VO UGH AT) UM) GES 0-2. cacsenc.ne..rs-coeeevonsonessncvoecaseoserns 


Labor. Seventh special report of Commissioner of.) mm. Department of 
The Slums of Baltimore, Chicago, New York, and Tighe 
ele VO qr LOO Soo. o ccc cecccndcdeseceesscssscoseonese 

Postmaster-General. Annual Report of, for 1892-93. 1 - 
BGO TAA DP e sisscsaiscecessoaseee SEES: Be eee ree I Soper SIS TES 

Connecticut — 

State Board of Health. Seventeenth Annual Report ) 
of the Board, with Registration Report for 1893. | 


AGO Se chstinescarescusvseessie Nesnceseoeessea see > The Board of Health 
State Board of Health. Monthly Bulletins. 
ie AICTE Ocha ay Ses dsanegsssnssoccseesssesenassscseedes 
Towa. State Bureau of Labor. The Labor Bulletin TI 
p re Bureau 
Be LGM VOLS ee a pdav cece assccccnosnseseneseeveessssvsnceness 
Maryland. Third Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Papeiserlal Stabishics, 1895. SVO..i..........ci.e0e-seecnsonrsons a 


Massachusetts. State Board of Arbitration and heed 
Conciliation. Annual Report for 1894. 8vo............. 
Michigan. Bureau of Labor and Industrial ee Thasrereen 
Twelfth Annual Report for 1894-95. Plates, 8vo..... 
Minnesota— 
Correctional and Charitable Institutions. Financial ) 
Statements. (Quarterly.) 1893-94. 5 parts, 8vo. 
Corrections and Charities. Second—Fifth Biennial 


Reports of State Board of. 1884-92. 8vo. ........ 
Health and Vital Statistics. Reports of State Board 

Be A PAMVOUS EL OV Oye; .coces-ncsesteeseesosdeons secenascrede The Commissioner of 
Labor. Fourth Biennial Report of Bureau of. Labor 

ee ef BVO. is... iscesccvsscnsaceosodeons oosebess 
Public Instruction. Eighth Biennial Report of 

Sipermvendent Of. 1892-94. 8y0...........csseseeeeoes 


Railroad and Warehouse Commission. Annual Re- 
port for year ending 380th November, 1892. 8vo. ) 
New York State University. State Library, Bulletin. 
No. 5. Comparative Summary and Index of State The State Library 


MPPEIARIOTIN TIL LOGOS, (BVO... 2. cccissscescescusccsscepeesvenesseterses 
Banker’s Magazine. (Current monthly numbers)............ The Editor 
Bradstreet’s Journal. (Current weekly numbers)............ Fp 


Commercial and Financial Chronicle. (Current.weekly 
ee eo e cre scsarcngistorersavessoconveedaqsadeansydesees 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
United States—Contd. 
Investor's Supplement and Street Railway Supple- 
ment to Commercial and Financial Chronicle. > The Editor 


(Current numbers) ss. .0ccssen << soorednw-otd-deoneet tote eee 
Employer and Employed. (Current numbers)............0. er 
Engineering and Mining Journal. (Current num- 

DOS) Ci vcededees coos be testeiasvs's4 stevens dea sin aoite soebe sgcne Cate eae aes " 


Journal of Political Economy. Vol. iii, No. 2, 1895 .... The Publisher 
Library of Economics and Politics, No. 5. fall 
House Maps and Papers. A Presentation of : 
Nationalities and Wages in a congested district > ae a 4 us : ly, 
of Chicago. By Residents of Hull-House. Maps, au Pate 


BC. “8V0.. UB95 viceciscccscnderouen eee 
Political Science Quarterly.. Vol. x, No. 1, 189%............ The Editor 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. Vol. ix, No. 3. 

April) 1895 oo. io... capo stebmenecsoncsenenphealeae tr teeta 2 


Studies in History, Economics and Public Laws. 
Vol. in, No. 2. Commercial Policy of England | Prof. E. R. A. Selig- 


towards the American Colonies. By George L. man 
Beer.  8v0. 1898 ai. .ctiscosateasieese scat see eee 
Yale Review. Vol. iv, No. 1. May, 1895 \iawetresneeeene The Editor 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Annals. Vol: 7, No. 6. 1896.00.00 eee gn resect) 
American Economic Association. Publications. Vol. x, 
Nos. 1—3. (1 vol.) Canadian Banking System, > The Association 
1817-90. By R. M. Breckenridge. 8vo. 189%........ 
American Geographical Society. Bulletin. Plates. : 
(Current numbers), .2:1:.00.2..0--csteeecsuree nies ee eee ne ear 
American Philosophical Society. Proceedings. Nos. 
143 and 146. Plates, 8vo. 1898-94 oi... cseeeeseses i 
American Statistical Association. Quarterly aro » ti | 
tions. Nos, 28 and 29;1894-95: ./,c..cesei eee } The Association 


Smithsonian Institution— 
Annual Report of Board of Rapantart for 1892-93. ) 
Plates ..2.0....i0..0 aed Aptemteny nego a eee 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections :-—854. 
Smithsonian Geographical Tables, by R. 8. Wood- | 
ward. 1894. 969. Varieties of the Human . The Institution 
Species, principles and method {of classification, 
by G. Sergi. Plates, 1894. 970. Bibliography 
of Aceto Acetic Ester and its Derivatives, by P. 





H.Seymour. —1894.......c:.aeMieee ee 4 
Uruguay— 
Anuario Hstadistico de la Republica. Afio 1893.] The Uruguayan 
Plates and diagrams, la: Sv0..2...2..c)0sueee een Legation 
Agricola, Estadistica, afio 1893. 8Vo0. ........ssescccssecoseneoes 
Anuario Demografico, afio 1893. 8v0.  siWia.cseueee 
; ; Bee Ae oe 
sa . Memoria del Ministerio de, 1892-93. J. 8. Keltie, Esq. 


Immigracion y Colonizacion. Memoria de la Direccion 

general de, 1894. 8vo. ......... 
Estadistica Escolar de la Republica correspondiente ‘al 

allo de 18932) BV 0, sevccs,ptestestefceele<bevcee Re. eee eee The Statistical Bu- 
Rasgos biograficos del Presidente de la Republica. reau 

Portrait, OVE. vice. \edieaceder Mevay slecrectaclecsttel ints eae 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
International— 
Bulletin International des Douanes. (Current 
ERR er My Re Re ean rceccecscamiedorsvderivaneco wscaners 


} The Board of Trade 





_ (b) India and Colonial Possessions. 
India, British— 
oe ee ne i British India for 1885-86 to) my, Department of 
Agricultural Statistics of British India and the N ef Pid Gs ands er 
State of Mysore for 1889-90 to 1891-92. 3 vols., fol. 

Trade of British India with British Possessions and 

_ Foreign Countries. Statement for five years 1889-90 } The India Office 
eS PG (O04 1895. Liticccies-sssesdsonsssnsnosnsones 

Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Monthly) m,, Department of 
Accounts. “(Current numbers) | ..............00.0-seseeee ren eet? Gta: 

Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts. (Current ae GAO 


MED OT REE Re sctincincssdiacscesctuentceveocenvecavansssdvovenense 
Bengal— 
Report on Administration of Bengal, 1893-94. 
Net OL cette Mees ccainies lds. scrctesseeopaacs neeanteverss esis The JIieutenant- 
General Report on Public Instruction in Bengal for Governor of Bengal 


Be EL AB ON crs css snssedensscanonretabvoessasos once nese 


Indian Engineering. (Current weekly numbers)........000 The Editor 


Canada, Dominion of— 
Agriculture. Report of Minister of, for 1894 ............ 5 
Agriculture. Papers on Scheduling of Canada by the 
Per rOLNGTiCHIGUre, ( LSO5 skis ceases scogessessseteeesvensoes 
Auditor-General. Report of, for 1893-94 0.1... | 
Cattle Freight Rates from Montreal to Ports in 
Europe. Report on, 1895. [Correspondence only | 
Census of Canada, 1890-91. Vol. iu, Industrial 
RP TSMC TNC GEE GI TAC Ses ne csc-ccacsecnscvoessusvoenesancdorcsese’ uptonss 
Berea SOL VOar LSID-9G inn... cs enscncennsnseoesssesnvesseseees 
Forest Wealth of Canada. Report on, 1895.............. 
Geological Survey Department. Report for 1894. 8vo. 
Indian Affairs. Report of Department of, for 1893-94 
Journals of the House of Commons. Session 1894.| pn. 7 @. Bourinat 
open sa sdasanenn thnvoh on svasanasdeunded nos C.M.G. f 
Life Insurance Companies. Preliminary Statements apt Hrd 
NE e852). chactn cs sosntsdonesennscvseishavcevsnsensenn 
Liquor Traffic. Royal Commission on. Minutes of 
Evidence. Vols. 1—5. 8vo0. 1894-95 oe 
Manitoba School Case (1894). Judgment of Judicial 
Committee of (Imperial) Privy Council.... 8vo. 
ee oyna cigs neocnsoososcsoanpaonnscenrossarsncsncees 
Mechanical and Manufacturing Industries of Canada 
by Groups. Special Report on Census Returns, 1895 
Militia and Defence. Report of Department of, for 
yee ack hewcaonscdineddhececonsensscunnoedvoons see 
Trade and Navigation. Tables of, for 1893-94. ............ 
Treasury Board Over-Rulings on Appeals.... 1895 J 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions— Contd. 
Canada, Dominion of—Contd. 
Banks acting under Charters. Monthly Statements of. WS Garlantee 
(Current uma bers) oli scape cou ac00oen se oeereteeeh eee eee ae Fre 
Forest Wealth of Canada. Report on, 8vo. 1895 .... George Johnson,Esq. 


Insurance and Finance Chronicle. (Current weekly } The Editor 
TLULWAD OLS) soe eee se sete has soak oesunes afdthacl ctscaseodeneierene eee 

Toronto University Studies in Political Science. No. 4. t 
Tariff History of Canada, by S. J. McLean, wih Tne ae 
preface by James Mavor. 8v0. 1895  ....ccceeceoee 


Cape of Good Hope— 


Argus Annual and South African Gazetteer, 1895........ The Colonial Secre- 
Civil Service List and Calendar, 1895. 8Vo. ............04. tary 
Mauritius— 


Mauritius Civil List, 1895 cesses Peters. oe ee 
New South Wales— 
Census of 1891. General Report. Diagrams, &c., 4to. 4 
Census of 1891. | Results of}) 40... Sno ee ee Raat 
Railway Commissioners. Annual Report for 1893-94, Wales 
with supplement. 2 vols., plates, &c., fol. ................ 
Statistical Survey of New South Wales, 1893-94. ) 


Main, 870. %..1..:séssssanencavatupcodslaraceceeetsacteeinneet eat eae | 
Statistical Register for 1894 and previous years. | The Government 
Part.1. ‘Shipping. -Sv02 2.2.2 33.0. ee f Statistician 
Sydney. Report on Vital Statistics of Sydney and | 
Suburbs for 1894.) HOLS. .csessrerses-.nsaeteueese nasi mm 4 


New Zealand— 
Labour Department. Journal of the, 8vo. (Current; The Labour Depart- 


GLULIMDES) s.cis.ctevenetenctensctueeeyetes Gatecete: eoneeee ater ment 
We ate Harbour Board. Accounts, &c., for 1894. ‘ The Board 
Queensland— . 
Supplements to the Government Gazette eee The Registrar-Gene- 
Vital Statistics). (Current numbers) ........ccscseseeeees ral of Queensland 


South Australia— 


Australasian Statistics for 1892. Fol. .......sscscceosceeees . 

Statistical Register, 1898. Fol. .....ccsseeseeess 5 The Chic’ Sania 

Births and Deaths. Monthly Statements of. (Current | The Registrar-Gene- 
BGA DCTS) V2. s01.tsveccsdotscns sbdesscddesetvenecensedtest en ane ral of S. Australia 


Straits Settlements— 
Lhe Perak Government Gazette. (Current weekly | The Government 


TUM DELS) Resse ssc. saecaaccis he cotavdeecteade eerie. 00s 1 ne Secretary 
Victoria— 
Australasian Statistics for 1893... s.c.....c:::ss.esess cece 
Statistical Register of the Colony for 1893. Parts 7, | The Assistant 
Production; 8, Law, Crime, &c.; 9, Social Con- Government Statist 


dition. Wool v6 ee a ee 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions— Contd. 


Australia— 
Year-Book of Australia, 1895. 14th year. Maps,| The Agent-General 
Os eh i ee Sen oe for N.S. Wales 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— 
Alcoholic Beverages, Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, and Tobacco. ; 
Diagrams showing consumption of, compared with > T. J. Pittar, Esq. 
increase of Population. (829.) 1894 ...... 
Board of Trade Journal. (Current monthly numbers) ) 
Emigration and Immigration from and into the United | 


Perea ere (2.1s8:) I BOD. .oos.devesessccsseeonnatens + The Board of Trade 
Labour Gazette. Journal of Labour Department of | 
Board of Trade. (Current monthly numbers) ........ J 


Mines, year 1894. Summaries of Statistics relating 
to the Mines and Minerals of United Kingdom. } The Home Office 
SC NSE IE 0 pe 


Mint. 25th Annual Report of the Deputy Master of < 
the Mint, 1894. [C-7756.] 80. 1895 veces } the CPU yanar ene: 
Trade and Navigation. (Current monthly returns) ........ The Board of Trade 


Great Britain— 

Agricultural Returns for Great Britain, showing the | 
Acreage and Produce of Crops, Prices of Corn, and 
number of Live Stock ...1894. [C-7698.] Map 

Agriculture. Journal of the Board of. Vol.i, Nos.2! The Board of Agri- 
CONS) SBE SS re 22 ae ep f culture 

Report on Agricultural Experiment Stations and 
Agricultural Colleges of the United States of 
America. {C—7699.] Map, 8vo. 1895. ............... J 








England and Wales— 

Annual Summary of Births, Deaths, and Causes of) 
Death in London and other large towns. 1894........ | 

Quarterly Return of Marriages to Dec., 1894; Births | The Registrar-Gene- 
and Deaths to Mar., 1895. No. 185 ou... cesses r ral of England 

Births and Deaths in London, and in twenty-seven | 
other Great Towns. (Current weekly returns) ........ 

British Museum. Catalogue of Printed Books. 5 parts, | The Trustees of the 
BU LODO f.5..002- IPMN ec crates tosnoy deren net sence ovaevacedieowbisin Museum 

Cholera in England in 1893. Reports and Papers, 
with an Introduction by the Medical Officer of the 


Local Government Board. Plates and diagrams. The Medical Officer 


I oes sais cecncveseovseovnesnsedovensssmgscvnies 
London— 
London Technical Education Gazette. (Current | The London County 
I errr atsciccnsntdscesadentvocchide) sedosteatieesade Council 


Metropolitan Asylums Board. Reports for 1894 of 
Statistical Committee and Medical Superinten- | The Metropolitan 
dents of Infectious Hospitals and Imbecile Asylums Board 
UMIERIEPMTEREE MEBIG, OV Onn5:.05050hjsccesseoeeesseosscetssersedeosess 

St. Martin-in the-Fields. Catalogue of Books and 
Documents belonging to the Royal Par.sh on) The Vestry 
Tyre lin ccstoncssoaendencssoosveessestscovsesosescvsteeses 
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(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. 
England and Wales—Contd. 


Birmingham— 
General and Detailed Financial Statement for year 
ended S3lst March, 1894. La. 8V0. 221. cseseccpeees The Town Clerk 
Report on Health of City for 1894; also on Food| The Medical : Officer 
Adulteration. Diagram and map, 8Vo. .............. of Health 


Bristol. Annual Report of Medical Officers of Health,” 
and of Chief Port Inspector of Nuisances, for 1894. 


9 


BVO. aries scencscgeeundscvsdeset Laedaisesooderasadsel oh teat ety eee naman 
Eastbourne. Annual Report of Meteorological Ob-] The Borough Me- 
servations for 1894.) SVO0, ....,:i-2%s.0ee po eeeeeee eee teorologist 


Halifax. Report of Medical Officer of Health, with 
Reports: of Sanitary Inspector and the Borough 
Analyst for.1894..  8V0...0.cic.deseas sense duane alee 

Leicester. Forty-fifth Annual Report on Health of’ 
Leicester, 1894. Map, Svoo-).. cctss;eenern tae eee 3 

Liverpool. "Free Public Library, Museums,and Walker ; : Ges 
rete Gallery. 42nd Aounal Rocce for 1894. Ae The Chief Librarian 

Manchester — 

Report on Health of Greater Manchester, 1891-93.) 


The Medical Officer 
of Health 


Maps, 8970... .icessesnieascoretgeurenthottats etalaneetnt eae The Medical Officer 
Weekly and Quarterly Returns of the Medical of Health 
Officer. (Current numbers) ......cssessccssssseseessceeeeeeses 
Norwich. Annual Report on the Health of the City 
for 1894.. .Diagram. i> Bolly sist. seat seeetes eee ‘i 
Portsmouth. Report on the Health of, for 1894. 1 
Plan and diagram. 8vOw “1808077222 ve eee 2 
Preston. Annual Report of Medical Officer of Health 
for 1894... Maps, Ato. ici scecscssscsossssvas osstneeas teeter epee a 


Sunderland. Annual Reports on Health and Sanitary 
_ Condition of Sunderland for 1892 and 1893. 2 vols., 


diagrams, &€, 8V0., ..-¢cctsescsoosesteiet rhage ede eee 
Wolverhampton. Annual Reports on Health of the} 
Borough for 1884-98. 10 vols. SVOli ices f i 


Mersey Conservancy. Report on present state of 


Navigation of the River Mersey. (1894) ............000 pith ate Ve 


| Bic Sir G. H. 

F.RS. 

Ireland— 

Births and Deaths in Dublin, and in fifteen of the . 
principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Current weekly The Registrar-Gene 
POEMS) fo jicced ss cskesen- +s toserepnos teases ateed Eeeeee ears iene 4 ‘ 

Quarterly Return of Marriages to Dec., 1894, Births | ral 08 
and Deaths to Mar., 1895. No:d25) ....2eL eee J 

Dublin, Statistical Tables of the Dublin Metropoli- | The Chief Commis- 
tan Police for 1894.; Hol. .c.5.0.7.ctccvstessscoceee eee sioner 


Scotland— 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal ) 
Towns. (Current weekly and monthly returns) 

Quarterly Return of Births, Deaths, and Marriages 
registered during quarter ending 31st Mar., 1896 .... + The Registrar-Gene- 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages. Supplement to ral of Scotland 
Monthly and Quarterly Returns of, registered 
during 1894, and Vaccination Returns relative to 
ehildren born 1111893 ..,sesssacsetest visy sacceenevishy ea ee J 
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(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. 
Scotland— Contd. 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages [during 1881-90. ] 


Supplement to 38th detailed Annual Report of The Hegistrar-Cene- 


ral of Scotland 


Kegistrar-General. .[C-—7583.] 8vo. 189%............. 
Aberdeen. Reports by Medical Officer of Health| The Medical Officer 
and Sanitary Inspector. (Current numbers.) 8vo. of Health 
Edinburgh. Accounts of the City published in 1894. | The City Chamber- 
I Fe fat sighs anahrvek oe op nasidonseovsecbui sncderns lain 


Glasgow. Mitchell Library. 12th General Report, | ho hibracen 
ee ete cae iyh sears aacts sd sayansagaecarveacbanepadyceisarigae 


(a) Authors, &c. 
Dar onson (Edward)— 
Banking Principle, or Banking in its relations to ) 


Pe EMO LODO. cc es usse aiaccceccessvneedessacv ease 
Battle of Standards and the Fall of Prices. 16 pp., | fie Author 
S005 UREN og) Sess! ye een f 
Use and Abuse of Legal Tender Acts. True and False | 
Bimetallism. 34 pp. Diagram. 1895 ........ 0. 
Bain (F. W.). A Specimen of Criticism. 8 pp., 8vo. 
0 eta OR aS % 
Begg (F. Faithfull). The Sea-porne Commerce of the 
Se MPO LOOP. A OVO. 1895)... cccsoseccessssees 4 


Booth (Charles). Life and Labour of the People in 
London. Edited by. Vol. ui, Blocks of Buildings, ; 
Schools, and Fee tiertron; and vols. v and vi, Popu- The Editor 
lation classified by Trades. 3 vols., 8vo. 1893-95. .... 
Chailley-Bert (Joseph) et (Arthur) Fontaine. Lois 
Sociales. Recueil des Textes de la Legislation sociale } The Authors 
dela France. 407 pp., 8vo.. Paris, 1895 ... ............0... 
Cohn (Gustav). The Science of Finance. Translated 
by T. B. Veblen. (Economic Studies of the University {| The University of 
of Chicago, No. 1.) xi + 800 pp., 8vo. Chicago, Chicago Press 


Cooper (Joseph). Tabular Guides, No os. 1—4, to 
Ordinary and Industrial Life Assurance. Folded $ The Author 
0 TI 
Cyon (EH. de). M. Witte et les Finances Russes d’apréis) The Editor, “ Bul- 
des documents officiels et iné lits. 8 + xlvii + 224 pp., ; letin russe de 
SE I eG (00-5. dance dootshecaeasesncevosesaensnsesaes statistique.” 
Dawson (Miles M.)._ Effects of Free Surrender and Loan 
Privileges in Life Insurance. 15 pp., 8vo. 189%........ 
Fitzmaurice (Lord png). The Life of Sir William 
Petty, 1623-87 . . . Mapand portraits. 16+ 335 pp., > Purchased 
Stee aes paiicchoa fonds <cabs eves ove sshsesntonevanpincerses 
ornasari di Verce (#. Istruzione e Criminalitd nella 
Nova Galles del Sud. SDPO Oey PSO iss onenpeabensee es pee pt Hor 
Francois (Gustave). Manuel de la Banque. Notions 
générales, Pratique des Opérations & Vusage des | Sir Rawson W. Raw- 
Banquiers, Industriels, et Commereants. 212 pp., 8vo. son, K.C.M.G.,C.B. 
NN eo ocak assets devas nevedenedeaniga ceed vecavens 
Gibbs (Henry Hucks). A Colloquy on Currency. aah ne Wathbe 
edition. 8yo:' 1894. ..,........ Me reaees Mens chee eemarigieré xtiaraxeras 


i The Author 
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Donations— Contd. 





Rv whom Presented 


Donations. (when not purchased), 





(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 
Gold Bug, The, and the Working Man. A Dialogue 
explaining the British currency system, and the effect 
on the working man of the proposed change. [Anon. ].. Be Se 


LG Pp; ,SVOGI SOD ora seta ctasciaie sasntesn 2de sues an the oteete ama 

Green (J. L.). The Rural Industries of England. 
With an Introduction by the Right Hon. Jesse aay 
Collings, M.-P. 4205 pp.; 8vo: {1895 |) eee 


7 


Guyot (Yves). La Propriété, origine et évolution. These 
communiste par Paul Lafargue. Réfutation par Yves» 
Guyot. xiii + 530 pp., sm. 8vo. Paris, 1895. ............ 

Haupt (Ottomar). Arbitrages et Parités. Traité des opéra- ) 
tions de Banque, contenant les usages commerciaux, | _ 
la théorie des changes et monnaies, les dettes publiques, > Purchased 
et la statistique monétaire de tous les pays du globe. 
8° édition. xxi + 922 pp., la. 8vo. Paris, 1894 ........ 

Hewat (Archibald). On an Investigation of the Mar- | 
riage and Mortality Experience of the Widows’ Funds t 
of the Scottish Banks, with relative Tables and Dia- + The Author 
grams, and Notes on other Marriage and Mortality | 
Tables. 51 pp. Diagrams, 8v0.. 1895.2 cniaeeee y 

Jacob (William). Tracts relating to the Corn Trade 
and Corn Laws, including the second report ordered Pahessd 
to be printed by Parliament. vii + 193 + 58 + 42 pp., 

BVO. L828 celiac Sdebversctan sags <obestesdelsisaeeeiae 0s tan 
Jamieson (George). The Silver Question. Injury to) 
British Trade and Manufactures. The Paper which 
won the Bimetallic Prize offered by Sir Henry M. 
Meysey-Thompson in 1894; with two other Papers on > David O. Croal, Esq. 
the same subject, by Thomas H. Box and David O. 
Croal. Also a Preface and Sequel by Sir Henry M. | 
Meysey-Thompson, Bart., M.P. v+7pp.,8vo. 1895 ) 

Juraschek (Dr. Franz von). Ubersichten der ee TheCA Or 
wirtschaft. Jahrgang 1885-89. Lief 14. 12mo. 1895 

Keltie (J. Scott). Statesman’s Year-Book for 1895. The Raitor 
Thirty-second Annual Production ...:....2...5oenee 

Lloyd’s Register of British and Foreign Shipping. War ; 

Ships of the World, 1894. 4to. 4 seecgpete mie nusyacveted eae Shak 

Malthus (Rev. T. R.). Parallel chapters from the att 


LP 


and second editions of an Essay on the Principle of 

Population. 1798,1803. xix+134pp.,sm.8vo. 1895 
Meyer (Dr. Rudolf). Landwirtschaft und Grundbesitz THe Aah 

in der gegenwartigen Krisis. 20pp.,8vo. Wien, 1895 } ites 
Molard (J). Puissance militaire des Etats de ? Europe. . 

iy +425 pp., sm. 8vo., ‘Paris, 189322. a J. 8. Keltie, Esq. 
Muthall (Michael G.). The English in South America. 


Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co. 


} The Author 


641 pp: “Illustrations, 8v0- 0 '..i.i4ss. is. eae 
Mullins (George L., M.D.)— 
Registration of Still-Births. 3 pp. 8vo. 1894......... +) 
Registration of Still-Births and the Protection of ! 
Infants. *S pp. Svo.. 1892. cic terrace 2.00 eee 
Epidemic Diseases and their Prevention in the Eastern > 
Suburbs of Sydney. 8 pp., 8v0. 1895 ....... ccc 





Notes on Hydatid Disease in New South Wales. 
(in Australian Medical Gazette for 15 Feb., 1895)... J 
Mugind (Holger, M.D.). Deaf-Mutism. viii + 300 pp., 
BVO. LOD in. seceutoous cnastisscdassisbin cpvbweuoceiasuisntapses eRe ” 
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Donations—Contd. 





By whom Presented 
(when not purchased). 


Donations. 
(d) Authors, &c.— Contd. 
Peek (Sir Henry)— 

Statistics as to Non-alcoholic Drinks of the People of ) 
United Kingdom, with gross Customs Duties received | 
Eee AES EE ULE & The Author 

Peerages, steps in the Peerage and Baronetcies con- | 
ferred by the several Governments, 1830-95. Sheet } 

Rae (John). Life of Adam Smith. xv + 44 pp., 8vo.] Messrs. Macmillan 

L800 Pa Cie oateiecstt Bak ERR aS ee edie sucsoeteos and Co. 

Rauchberg (Dr. Heinrich). Die Bevélkerung Osterreichs 
auf grund der Ergebnisse der Volkszihlung ro | The Publishers 

31 Dec., 1890. vi + 530 pp., la. 8vo.. Wien, 1895.... 

Ricardo (David). The First Six Chapters of the 

Principles of Political Heonomy and Taxation, 1817. {| Messrs. Macmillan 

(Economic Classics, edited by W. J. Ashley.) xii + and Co. 

IR PP MOE ROD oh. dence. scot cdeopssc sea ccceesontasnoesseoes 
Sauerbeck (Augustus). Course of Average Prices of 
General Commodities in England (1820-94)... 
Smith (Adam). Select Chapters and Passages frora the M Maeuill 

Wealth of Nations, 1776. (Economic Classics, edited sa Nera 


The Compiler 


Pe 285 pp. sm: Svo. 1895 ... | 27 
Sundbarg (Gustav). Grunddragen af Befolkningsliran.) Sir R. W. Rawsor, 
OP OV OPm a OOCK NGI, L894 nics... esses esesedeseceeeoneecees K.C.M.G., O.B. 


Varley (Louis). Le Plan Social de Gand. 1¢r¢ Partie. } 
Démographie Industrielle. Résumé succinct. 12 pp., } The Author 
gaia that on sede ov cstecevcacosncescdcvacdcoesenva cave 

Whitehead (7. H.). Critical Position of British Trade 
with Oriental Countries. 43pp., 8vo. 1895 } 


Deere reeeresoree 


(e) Societies, &c. (British).* 
Anthropological Institute. Journal. Vol. xxiv, No. 3, 


Feb., 1895. Plates The Institute 


Peer Ome eee reer e eens ees OTs SHEE H HEE aee HEHE eee see ease HEED 


eH rece f The Astociation 
Economic Review. Vol.v, No.2. 8vo. 1895 ................ The Publishers 
nf The Institute 
Institute of Actuaries. J ournal. Vol. xxxii, part 1, April, i 
Bee Curntautes) 


Institution of Civil Engineers. Minutes of Proceedings. 
Vols: cxix and cxx, 1895. Plates, 8vo. ......1...:...csesceeses 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers. Proceedings. 


The Institution 


Noses 4, 1894.) Plates, SV0...........cccssscssoonprssoereiessees a 
London Chamber of Commerce Journal. (Current | The Chamber of 
ME ale soca ch sseonhceocSequscsuechinsveesonevonevee Commerce 


Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society. Memoirs 
and Proceedings. Vol. ix, No. 2, 1894-95... esses 
Royal Agricultural Society. Journal. ‘Third series. 
Vol. vi, part 1. 1895 } 
Royal Asiatic Society. Journal for April, 1895 
Royal Geographical Society. Geographical Journal. 
(Current numbers) 7 


oeer eee e Cee e PEE eCSESCEE ET Ce Ueeee eee Corer eee rere e eres 


The Society 


SOR e reer ee eee eee a He SOE EE HEHEHE OHH TEESE EE EEE EOEOD 


* Foreign and Colonial Societies will be found under the various Countries 
or Possessions to which they belong. 
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Donations— Contd. 





By whom Presented 


Donations. | (when not purchased). 





(e) Societies, &c. (British)— Contd. 
Royal Institution of Great Britain. ee The Instituti 
Vol. xiv, part 2; No. 884 218950 2.2),.8.caa0ee ae OO tak Naka 
Royal Meteorological Society— 


Meteorologica] Record, for third quarter of 1894: ........ 4 
~ Quarterly Journal. Vol. xxi, No. 94. April, 1895 as R. H. Hooker, Esq. 
Royal Society. Proceedings. (Current.numbers) ............ The Society 
Royal United Service Institution. Journal. (Current ee 

The Institution 

TUM DOLS) sebeee eee tase cea gesslovnaisdin 2 ocen, ieancegs te eee teRce meee ene 
Sanitary Institute. Journal of the Institute. Vol. xvi, ' 

part Ae April? 189 B.o.0o ii. catideeseekeed ened ae eee The Anatitube 
Society of Arts. Journal. (Current numbers); also The Societ 

Index to vols. xxxi---xl. (1882-92.) 8yo. 1896........ ney 


Surveyors’ Institution. Transactions. (Current numbers) The Institution 





(f) Periodicals, &c. (British).* 


Accountant, The ,3:.7s..ccsctcercuAvtasn eee Current numbers| The Editor 
Abhen swum; Lhe pa ugsssccseseeceeatsrsceenemmeree - he 
Bankers’ Magazine, The-t....0..astessssseres a re 
Bimbtallist, [he | hack. to. deve cchucese eters tees A of 
British Trade Journal, The ................008 rs | 
Building Societies and Land Com- | de 
panies’ Gazette, The  ...........csecceees a | i 
Colliery Guardian .2.%....acc2.0 arene ¥ | a 
COMME? CE......0e..neseeceore thine an ten eens 5 x 
Commercial World, Thie:iri....cct.cheosese.ss . 
Hoonomist,; Theodic.:.c:.t0ceshenettsetertees ee eee 3 H. 
Hinance Chronicle,."Dne i jars ccecee-cnsteas ; i 
iMireman; “The ti. e <7 ste eet tert reset re - 
Insurance Post,Dhe ~~... ia.tscseonteost an be 
a Recond,,L he, Rares. tacit ds » bs 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ............ PAL 
Iron and Coal Trades’ Review, The ........ i ' 7 
Machinery Market, The ........c...:.:.sesceseoes iv - 
UN AG UYC Xs csrcrscrtesetes soe tie aes eee eee A, | eh 
Rolicy-Holder,,"Phe 1.0.40. scenester 3 >: 
ROViOW, Le .... sscokessaseas ceeds scstoeteuaayiee tees 53 3 
panitary ‘Record, ‘The ....ch.cnveseeste ee Pe As 
shipping "World, The ....:sci:cis.tescssteeseteneees re 3 
SGA DIGG OL MLC macsesesccssesncecsnsscce ceertteen eee A é; 








Periodicals, éc., Purchased. 


_Annual Register for 1894. 

Banking Almanac and Directory, 1895. 

British Almanac and Companion, 1895. 

Colonial Office List for 1895. 

County Councils and Municipal Corporations. Companion, 1895. 
Financial Reform Almanack, 1895. 

Foreign Office List, 1895. 

Ham’s Customs Year-Book, 1895. 





* Foreign and Colonial Periodicals will be found under the various Countries 
or Colonies in which they are issued. 
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JOURNAL 


OF THE ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


SEPTEMBER, 1895. 


Report of the Councit for the FInanciat Yuar ended 31st December, 
1894, and for the SussionaL YuarR ending 25th June, 1895, 
presented at the Sixty-First Annuat GENERAL MEETING of the 
Royat Sraristican Society, held at the Society’s Rooms, 


9, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London, on the 25th of June, 1895. 


THE Council have the honour to submit their Sixty-first Annual 
Report. 

The roll of Fellows on the 31st December last as compared 
with the average of the previous ten years was as follows— 








Average 
Particulars. 1894. for the previous 
Ten Years. 
Number of Fellows on 31st December .........0.. 933 992 
Life Members included in the above ..........cceesseeeeneeees 180 166 
Number lost by death, withdrawal, or default ............ 67 65 
MRM AROMO VS CLOCEOU c2-.52-.s-c-r20c-cossconeencesesssnccsoesssndeosscsaces- 36 75 


Since the lst January last, 31 new Fellows have been elected, 
and the Society has lost 28 by death or resignation, so that the 
number at present on the list is 936. 

The Society has to deplore the deaths of the undermentioned 
members since June last year (see next page). The list includes 
the names of Mr. John Walter, who had been a Fellow of the 
Society since 1850, and Mr. Hyde Clarke, another old and very 
active member of the Society, and who had both served on the 
Council; also of Mr. H. H. Hayter, C.M.G., the Government 
Statist of Victoria, who was an Honorary Fellow, and a generous 
donor to the Society’s library :— 
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Deaths of Fellows from June, 1894—June, 1895. 
Date of Election. 


p (1): Avery, Thomas .........0000-csnassacedeene tsa 0s eerentehapi cen arene mana 1870 

d Carmichael, Charles H. B., M.Av4).....22e 1887 

ea p (G6) Clarke, Hyde... s-cssnccovsrcenpesnessesensths irate ean enn 1856 
d@ Farquharson, J. Goi o.ccessecesasehetocereteassetenegt saan steam 1891 


f 


Fitzgerald, Lieut.-Colonel R. P., J.P. ..i0.c. ses csussvesceneeses OO es 
Gover, William. Sutton, B.D A. .;...5:0cc0o:s cone ceeuseeemeeene een Caan 
Hamilton, Sir Robert G. C., K.C.B. ....:.. cc, avessssteuseetee ene Gees 


Harding, Colonel Charles, F.R.G.S.\......ca1aeeeeeeeee 1877 

d p (1) Hayter, Henry Heylyn, C.M.G. (Honorary Fellow)...... 1875 
@. Hole) Jamies... <cccs ssoscece suse vaseeo sepoee nyeneveteede ee mene meena 1892 
Johnston, Thomas........ dovancoveneinodags mbempeeenedetttne Een 1883 

d@ Lee, Sir Joseph C. ....ccc.csec/ccsdesonansncteusene teeta eae 1886 

p (1). Millar, William Henry ...........cccsssarssseeenenisy ene aeeemmea 1873 
d Mills, Sir Charles, K.C.M.G., C/B.-u2i eee 
Palmer, Joseph ‘Ter... s0c.ccseaeseoreleusalns eisai aaa sana 1884 
Pembroke, Right Hon. Earl of%..:2....cyeeneenne eee 1886 

C Walter, John  ....cccccsecace sans esas eeaetiecsevs tense neni ete aes 1850 


Williamson, Joli W. . ......cccoosscevosssecnetneenaeg sete tensiee eaten ann 


The financial condition of the Society is exhibited in the 
accompanying table, in which the particulars are contained for 
the twenty-five years 1870-94. 

The papers read and the members elected at each of the 
monthly meetings have been as follows :— 


Session 1894-95. 


First Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 20th November, 1894. 
The Right Hon. Lorp Farrer, President, in the Chair. 
The following were elected Fellows :—- 


Major-Gen. John F. Crease, C.B. William Arthur Shaw, M.A. 
Edwin Otho Sachs. Thomas Roberts Watson. 


Edward Frederick Williams. 


The President presented a gold Guy Medal to Dr. Robert 
Giffen, in recognition of his special and extraordinary services to 
statistical science. 


The President delivered his Inaugural Address on “The 
‘“‘ Relations between Morals, Economics, and Statistics.” 

A cordial vote of thanks to the President for his Address was 
moved by Mr. Charles Booth, seconded by Sir Rawson W. Rawson, 
and carried unanimously. 


ce Indicates those who had served on the Council. 
d Indicates those who had been Donors to the Library. 
p Indicates those who had contributed Papers, with the numbe~ 
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Extra Meeting, Tuesday, 4th December, 1894. 


Dr. George B. Lonestarr, M.A., F.R.C.P., Vice-President, in 
the Chair. 


The Hon. Robert P. Porter read a Paper on ‘“‘ The Eleventh 
“ United States Census.” 

Dr. Herman Hollerith gave a description of the Hollerith 
Electrical Tabulating Machine. 

In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took 
part :—Dr. W. Ogle, Mr. N. A. Humphreys, Mr. J. A. Baines, 
Major P. G. Craigie, Mr. F. B. Garnett, Sir Francis 8. Powell, 
M.P., Mr. R. Price-Williams, Mr. John B. Martin, and the Hon. 


Robert P. Porter in reply. 





Second Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 18th December, 1894. 
Sir Jutanp Danvers, K.C.S.L., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Alfred Bonnett. Sir Robert G. C. Hamilton, K.C.B. 
Edward William Brabrook, F.S.A. | Herman Hollerith, Ph.D. 
Francis C. Drake, B.A. Edgar Theodore Owen. 


Mr. Geoffrey Drage, M.A., read a Paper on “ Alien Immigra- 
tion.” | ; 

In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took 
part :—Mr. F. Hendriks, Hon. R. P. Porter, Mr. H. Moncreiff 
Paul, Mr. N. A. Humphreys, Mr. S. Bourne, Mr. F. Debenham, 
Mr. G. H. Perris, Mr. John B. Martin, and Mr. Geoffrey Drage 


in reply. 


Third Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 15th January, 1895. 
FREDERICK Henprixs, Hsq., F.I.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


James Edward Costello. Alfred Walter Soward. 

John Little Green. Robert E. Turnbull. 

James Wilson Huelin. Thomas Henderson Whitehead. 
Cecil Frank Rawson, B.A. J. G. Willis, B.A. 


Mr. L. L. Price, M.A., read a Paper on ‘‘The Colleges of 
“ Oxford and Agricultural Depression.” 

In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took 
part :—Mr. R. H. Rew, Right Hon. G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, M.P., 
Mr. RK. E. Turnbull, Mr. F. B. Garnett, Mr. 8. B. L. Druce 
Mr. A. J. Spencer, Mr. R. C. Richards, Mr. A. HE. ei 
Mr. F. Hendriks, and Mr. L. L. Price in rept 
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Fourth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 19th February, 1895. 
Viscount GrRimston, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Howard James Collins. Robert Edward Phillips. 

Thomas Henry Haynes. Thomas Edmund Powell. 
Thomas Huggins Nesbitt. Hermann Schmidt. 

Charles Norris Nicholson. Willem H. A, Elink Schuurman. 


Edward A. Whittuck, B.A., B.C.L. 


Sefior Don Manuel Fernandez Leal, Secretary of State, Department of “‘ Fomento,” 
Colonization and Industry, Mexico, was elected an Honorary Fellow of the 
Society. 


Mr. R. F. Crawford read a Paper on “An Inquiry into Wheat 
“Prices and Wheat Supply.” 

In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took 
part:—Mr. A. F. Jeffreys, Mr. A. B. Freeman-Mitford, Mr. R. H. 
Inglis Palgrave, Mr. J. Barr Robertson, Mr. W. J. Harris, Rev. 
Canon J. L. Brereton, Mr. H. R. Beeton, Mr. H. Moncreiff Paul, 
Mr. A. Sauerbeck, the President (Lord Farrer), Major P. G. 
Craigie, the Chairman (Viscount Grimston), and Mr. R. F. Craw- 
ford in reply. 


Fifth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 19th March, 1895. 
Freperick Hunpriks, Hsq., F.I.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The following were elected Fellows :— 
Bernard Clarke. Ernest Montague Leman. 


Stanley Fletcher, A.C.A. Charles Percy Sanger, B.A. 


Mr. Arthur L. Bowley, M.A., read a Paper on “Changes in 
“ Average Wages in the United Kingdom between 1860 and 1891.” 

In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took 
part:—Sir Hdward H. Carbutt, Professor A. Marshall, Mr. D. 
Chadwick, Mr. A. Sauerbeck, Mr. John Glover, Mr. H. Higgs, 
Mr. A. E. Bateman, and Mr. A. L. Bowley in reply. 


Sixth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 23rd April, 1895, held at the 
Royat Unrrep Service INstirution. 
Cuartes S. Locu, Hsq., B.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The following were elected Fellows :— 


William Henry Elwell. Alfred J. Wood. 
John Cundell Wood, L.R.C.S. and P., 


Thomas Enoch Lowe. DD. P.H: 
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Mr. Edward W. Brabrook, F.S.A., read a Paper on “ Progress 
“of Friendly Societies and similar Institutions during the Ten 
“Years 1884-94.” 

The Rev. J. Frome Wilkinson read a Paper on ‘‘ Some Illus- 
“trations of Friendly Society Finance.” 

In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took 
part :—Mr. A. H. Bailey, Mr. R. P. Hardy, Mr. HE. W. Brabrook, 
Mr. M. N. Adler, Mr. J. J. Stockall, Mr. R. W. Moffrey, Mr. A. 
Chapman, and the Rey. J. Frome Wilkinson in reply. 





Seventh Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 21st May, 1895. 
Cuarvues S. Locu, Esq., B.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


George J. S. Broomhall. | Gregory Wilenkin. 
George U. Yule. 


A Paper by Mr. E. Orford Smith on “Municipal Finance, or 
‘‘ Local Taxation and Local Hxpenditure, as illustrated by the case 
‘of the City of Birmingham,” was read in his absence by the 
Assistant Secretary. . 

In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took 
part :—Mr. W. Penn-Lewis, Sir Rawson W. Rawson, Mr. A. H. 
Bailey, Mr. F. Hendriks, Mr. C. Fox, Mr. F. Debenham, Major 
P. G. Craigie, Mr. R. H. Hooker, and the Chairman (Mr. C. 8. 
Loch). | 





Highth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 18th June, 1895. 
STEPHEN Bourne, Esq., in the Chair. 
The following were elected Fellows :— 


John Arthur E. Burrup. | Benno Karpeles, LL.D. 
Albert Rawlinson. 


Mr. James Barr Robertson read a Paper on “Some Statistics 
“ bearing upon Bimetallism.” 

In the discussion which followed, the undermentioned took 
part :—Mr. Leslie C. Probyn, Professor H. S. Foxwell, Mr. John 
Glover, Mr. Hermann Schmidt, Mr. J. H. Tritton, Mr. Robert 
Barclay, Mr. A. S. Harvey, Monsieur E. Théry, Sir Guilford 
Molesworth, and Mr. Barr Robertson in reply. 
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Two important changes have marked the session 1894-95. 
The first is the experimental alteration of the hour of meeting 
from the evening to the afternoon. This change was adopted in 
consideration of the difficulty experienced: by many members, 
especially those living in the suburbs or at a distance from 
London, in attending the evening meetings, and also of the 
fact that engagements in the afternoon are less frequent than in 
the evenings. 5 p.m., was found to be the most convenient hour, 
as enabling many Fellows engaged in business to attend the 
meeting before dinner. The Council are pleased to find, from the 
numerous expressions of approval they have received, that the 
experiment has been appreciated, and it is therefore proposed to 
continue the afternoon meetings permanently. 

In this connection the Council would desire to call the attention 
of Fellows to the desirability of personal attendance at the 
“meetings, and of taking part in the discussions. The change of 
hour seems to have been practically appreciated in this respect, as 
the attendance of Fellows during the past session shows a marked 
recovery over some recent years. 


The second important change has been the alteration of the 
place of meeting, the Society having, through the courtesy of the 
Council of the Royal United Service Institution, been able to 
make arrangements for the use of the new and very convenient 
lecture theatre of that Institution, where the last three meetings 
of the session have been held. 


The Sub-Committee on Papers have undertaken the preparation 
of a subject index to the last thirty volumes of the Journal. 
This has now been printed, and will be sold to the general public 
at 1s. 6d. (1s. to Fellows). The special objects in view in the 
preparation of this index are set forth in the “ Introduction,” 
which is here reprinted :— 


“The objects of the present Index are to show what original work has been 
published by the Society during the last thirty years; to classify this work as far 
as practicable, so as to enable anyone to find at a glance what papers have been 
read on any given subject; and also to bring out indirectly in some measure what 
subjects urgently require treatment from the statistical standpoint. 

** With this view the Index is divided into three parts :— 


“(1.) A Key, showing the classitication adopted. 

«(2.) A Subject Index, in which the various papers read are noted (by the 
author’s name only), with a reference to the year and quarter of the 
year in which the paper is to be found. 

*(3.) A Chronological Index, in which the full title of the paper appears, with 
cross references to the Subject Index showing under what head or 
heads each paper has been classified. Many papers, dealing with 
more than one subject, have been necessarily referred to more than 
one heading. 
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“It being impossible to draw any absolute distinction between important and 
unimportant papers, but necessary to avoid overcrowding, the index has been 
confined to original work only. Thus all reprints from other Journals, &., as 
well as abridgments of Parliamentary reports, have been omitted. Translations 
have however been treated as original communications, and papers originally read 
elsewhere, but first printed in the Journal, are also considered as original. In the 
Chronological Index papers to be found in the Miscellanea are noted in italics. 
These are usually short, though there are several notable exceptions. The test of 
originality has been rigorously adhered to: papers which are not indexed will 
invariably be found to have been first printed elsewhere. The present index is 
therefore not intended to supersede the Society’s General Index to the Journal, 
but to supplement it. It may further be found useful as appearing at a period 
intermediate between the publication of the parts of the General Index. 

“A few blank pages have been left at the end, to enable those who wish it to 
keep the Index up to date; and sufficient space will be found in the Subject Index 
to enter the paper under its proper head. 

“The third point kept in view in the preparation of this Index was, that, 
showing as it does the subjects already treated by the Society, it should bring 
into prominence the questions more urgently requiring solution, and lead to their 
discussion by the Society.” 


In consideration of his exceptional and long continued services 
to statistical science, the Council in November last awarded a Gold 
Guy Medal, under Rule 5 of the Medal Regulations, to Robert 
Giffen, C.B., LL.D., F.R.S. A silver medal, for the best paper 
read during the last two sessions, has been awarded to Arthur L. 
Bowley, M.A., for his paper read in March last, on “‘ Changes in 
““ Average Wages (Nominal and Real) in the United Kingdom 
‘“‘ between 1860 and 1891.” 


Apart from the work of the Society, the most notable event 
during the past session of interest to statisticians, is the step 
adopted by Parliament last August, providing that a census of 
London shall be taken on the 29th March, 1896, in accordance 
with the provisions of the “ London (Equalisation of Rates) Act, 
“1894” (57 and 58 Vict., cap.53). The necessity of a quinquennial 
census has been constantly urged by this Society, and, as noticed 
in the last Annual Report, a deputation on this subject was re- 
ceived by the President of the Local Government Board so late as 
June, 1894. 

Another noteworthy advance is the creation, at the University 
of Chicago, of a Chair of Statistics. Courses of statistics have 
been given in various universities, but hitherto generally in con- 
nection with some other science. The professorship lately founded 


at Chicago is devoted entirely to statistics. The first Professor is 
Dr. HE. R. L. Gould. 


In the hope of extending knowledge in this branch of science 
in this country, the Council of the Society took the opportunity, 
on the occasion of the establishment of the new Welsh University, 
to call the attention of the governing body to the desirability of 
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including statistics and economics in the regular course of study 
to be adopted by that University. 


The subject of the Hssays for the Howard Medal, which will 
be awarded in 1896 (with 20/., as heretofore) is “School Hygiene, 
“in its Mental, Moral, and Physical Aspects.” The result of the 
competition for the Howard Medal of 1895 will be announced at 
the monthly meeting in November next. 


The meeting of the British Association was held last year at 
Oxford, Section F being under the presidency of Professor C. F. 
Bastable, F.S.S. An account of the proceedings will be found in 
the Journal for December, 1894. 


The cordial thanks of the Council have been tendered on behalf 
of the Society to the Auditors for their honorary services in 
auditing the Treasurer’s accounts for the past year. 


The following list of Fellows proposed as President, Council, 
and Officers of the Society for the Session 1895-96 is submitted 
for the consideration of the meeting :— 


CouNcIL AND OFFICERS FOR 1895-96. 


PRESIDENT. 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD FARRER. 
COUNCIL. 
*Jervoise A. Baines, C.S8.I. | Noel A. Humphreys. 
Alfred Edmund Bateman, C.M.G. *Frederick Halsey Janson, F.LS. 
Henry R. Beeton. Charles 8S. Loch, B.A. 
Stephen Bourne. Geo. B. Longstaff,M.A.,M.D.,F.R.C.P. 
Sir Courtenay Boyle, K.C.B. *John Macdonell, LL.D. 
J. Oldfield Chadwick. John Biddulph Martin, M.A. 
Major Patrick George Craigie. Richard Biddulph Martin, M.A.,M.P. 
Frederick C. Danvers. : Alfred Milner, C.B., M.A. 


*Geoffrey Drage, M.A. 
*Thomas Henry Elliott. 
Frederick Brooksbank Garnett, O.B. 
John Glover, J.P. 
Viscount Grimston. 
The Right Hon. Lord George F. 


Francis G. P. Neison, F.1A. 

William Ogle, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. 

Thomas J. Pittar. 

Sir William C. Plowden, K.C.8.I. 
*Sir Francis 8. Powell, Bart., M.P. 


Hamilton, M.P. Richard Price-Williams, M.Inst.C.E. 
Rowland Hamilton. Robert A. Yerburgh, M.P. 
Those marked * are new Members of Council. 
TREASURER. 


Richard Biddulph Martin, M.A., M.P. 


HONORARY SECRETARIES. 
John Biddulph Martin, M.A. | Alfred Edmund Bateman, C.M.G, 
Major Patrick George Craigie. 


FOREIGN HONORARY SECRETARY. 
John Biddulph Martin, M.A. 
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The abstract of receipts and payments, and the balance sheet 
of assets and liabilities on 3lst December, 1894, are subjoined, 
together with the report of the Auditors on the accounts for the 
year 1894 :— 


(I.)\—Axssrract of Receiprs and Payments for the YEAR ending 
3ls¢ DECEMBER, 1894. 








RECEIPTS. PAYMENTS. 
£3. d 8. Gs 
i Tent a eeriee oedeuleaveca tan £314 16 11 
# ana enn TU £452 18 8 en 
Eten eee Less sublet ...... 79 8 4 
235 13 34 
Balance of Petty Cash. 35 6 38 Rates and ‘Taxdés “.e...escieseee ee 47 83 9 
Fire, Lights, and Water ......... 48 9 & 
” Postage 22.9 5 P 
Account 2 Repairs, Furniture, &C....se.000s+00s 15 238 


49113 4 Salaries, Wages, and Pension ... 550 -— = 
Journal, Printing...... £597 11 11 























Dividends on 2,900/. Consols......... (20 24 » Shorthand : 3710 8 
Reporters 
Literar a 
Annual Subscriptions: — 4 Sacwisin : 13 
648 138 7 
BOZATTOAYS v.05.00cas00 £84 - - 
Ordinary Meeting Expenses ...... 32 11 
. Advertisi vidas teeatensueeeeceensn he 54 3 9 
658 a ae van 1,381 16 - vertising ; 
ee Postage and delivery of Journals. 69 9 5& 
forex dvance: cn i a ee Stationery and Sundry Printing... 538 4 I 
i seeceoeensot ten eadatghe eee 74:10 7 
ie Lane idee cue Library : 
710 Guy Medal si.scccxcccstesnk ements 24 = = 
aay Incidental Expenses ...sccsccseeseeee 61 13a 
B COMPOSI One silssscselessletsscetecs! LOS weet 1,904 6 8 
Balance per oan £373 14 8 
Book jjassvr esdyauns 
eS OUT MALIA LOS eta yees sass trcécepss senees LOST yA esas eae Petty Cash 4213 - 
i Re kd? 18 te 
Advertisements in Journal ......... 5 5 = Account sleasss 
417 14 4 
UL OLE a scnccessnces . £2,522, 1 = Total .....0000c0ses tonya een 
cee rome renee ee } ree ae 


(Signed) “J. O. Cuapwick, F.C.A., 
“Sam. Dyer Nrx, F.C.A., + Anditors.” 
“Ath February, 1895. **Cuas. ATKINSON, 











- 
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(II.)—Batanct Suet of Assets and LIaBiuities, on 31st DecempEr, 1894. 














LIABILITIES. 
sap ae ae: «8... Oe 
Harrison and Sons, 136 11 9 
Ser yournal ....:.... 
Miscellaneous, as per 
ef 72 T10 
- 208 19 7 
12 Annual Subscriptions received eg ie 
ICON we. o2\c covicnx sch uns eed sex 
234 3 7 
Balance in favour of the Society* 6,677 18 8 
£6,912. 2) 3 
(Signed) 





“Ath February, 1895. 











ASSETS. 
Let Sen Oe 
CAEP ALATICOM | tacoossasvonncendrisaseas 417 14 4 
2,900/. New 22 per cent. Consols i“ 
: cot R760.14 6 
Property: (Hstimated Value of)— 
Books in Library....... « £1,500 
Journals, &c., in Stock 1,500 
Pictures, Furniture, 500 
and Fixtures ......+.. 
— 3,000 - - 
Lease of Premises (cost) 500 
Less .amount written 
off for time expire 385 
(eleven years) ......0 
1145 - - 
Arrears of Subscriptions reco- 90 
VOLADIO (BAY): .ccscvecearcoes erases itp: 
RDO WiC LOLEN soe tes gh ameces iersase one 28 13 6 
£6,912 2.3 











“* J.O. Cuapwick, F.C.A., 
“Sam. Dyer Nix, F.C.A., 


‘“‘ Cuas. ATKINSON, 


Auditors.’ 





* This balance is exclusive of the present value of the absolute Reversionary Interest 
bequeathed to the Society by the late Dr. Guy. 





/ 








(III.)—Buitpine Funp (EstasiisHep 10th July, 1873), BALANCE SHEET, 
on 31st DECEMBER, 1894. 














LIABILITIES. 
MU Sea Oel Gel Sas 

Amount of Fund in- 

vested from last 243 16 4 

PIU Boos cc vesicee ses 
Balance from 1892-93 
- to be invested ...... oi) 9 

yi Veo Ns eat | 
Dividends received during 1894...... e174 
| Baier: 
| £265 10 5 | 
(Signed) 


— “Ath February, 1895. 


| 
| 


ASSETS. 
£ 
Stock. 


St. (£ - leads 
Invested as per last) 
Account in Metropo- 
litan Consolidated 34 
per Cent. Stock, in 
the name of the Trea- 
surer, Richard B. 


Martin, Esq., M.P... J 
Balance from 1892-93 to 


Cost. 
be Ie ONO AS) LG ame 








be invested .........00 i Loon? 
Balance from 1894 ee 717 4 
BEMNVEStTCO scseseess cee 
Soe sl a el = 4 
£265 10 5 





“ J. O. Cuapwick, F.C.A., 
“Sam. Dyer Nix, F.C.A., > Auditors.” 


‘‘ Cuas. ATKINSON, 
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“ REPORT OF THE AUDITORS FOR 1894. 


““The Auditors appointed to examine the Treasurer's Accounts 


of the Society for the Year 1894, 


*¢ REPORT :-— 


‘““ That they have compared the Entries in the Books with the 
several Vouchers for the same, from the Ist January to the 81st 
December, 1894, and find them correct, showing the Receipts 
(including a Balance of. 4911. 138. 4d., from 1893) to have been 
2,3221. 1s. —d., and the Payments 1,904. 6s. 8d., leaving a Balance 
in favour of the Society of 4171. 148. ad. at the 31st December, 1894. 

“They have also had laid before them an Hstumate of the Assets 
and Liabilities of the Society at the same date, the former amounting 
to 6,912/. 28. 3d., and the latter to 2341. 3s. 7d., leaving a Balance 
in favour of the Society of 6,6771. 18s. 8d., exclusive of the present 
value of the absolute Reversionary Interest bequeathed to the Society 
by the late Dr. Guy. 


“The amount standing to the credit of the Building Fund at the 7 


end of the year 1894, was 2651. 108. 5d., of which 2431. 16s. 4d. was 
invested in 2321. -s. 5d. Metropolitan Three and a Half per Cent. 
Stock, in the name of the Treasurer, Richard B. Martin, Hsq., M.P., 
‘thus leaving a balance of 211. 14s. 1d. to be invested. 


“They have verified the Investments of the Society’s General 


Funds and Building Fund, and also the Banker’s Balance, all of 
which were found correct. 


“They further find that at the end of the year 1893 the number 
of Fellows on the list was 964, which number was diminished in the 
course of the year to the extent of 67, by Death, Resignation, or 
Default, and that 36 new Fellows were elected, leaving on the list on 
the 31st December, 1894, 933 Fellows of the Society. 


(Signed) ‘J. O. Cuapwick, F.C.A., 
“Sam. Dyzr Nrx, F.C.A., S Auditors.” 


“* Cuas. ATKINSON, 
“Ath February, 1895. 
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PROCEEDINGS of the Sixty-First AnnvuaL GenerRAL Maegtina. 
The PrusipEnt, THE Ricut Hon. Lorp Farrer, 7n the Chair. 


The circular convening the meeting was read. 
The minutes of the last ordinary meeting were read and 
confirmed. 


The Report of the Council was taken as read. 

The Presipent moved: “ That the Report of the Council, the 
Abstract of Receipts and Payments, the Balance Sheet of Assets 
and Liabilities, and the Report of the Auditors for 1894, be 
adopted, entered on the Minutes, and printed in the Journal.” 

Mr. SterHen Bourne seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 


Mr. James Bonar and Mr. Croin R. Saunpers having been 
appointed Scrutineers of the Ballot, reported that the proposed 
list of Council and Officers for the ensuing session was unanimously 
adopted. The thanks of the meeting were, on the motion of the 
President, conveyed to the Scrutineers. 


The PrestDent moved that the following words be added at the 
end of Rule 8: “unless the Annual Subscription or Composition 
Fee shall be remitted by the Council; provided that the number 
of Fellows whose Annual Subscription or Composition Fee shall 
have been thus remitted, do not exceed five at any one time.” 

Mr. Cuaruus Boor, in seconding the motion, said the proposed 
alteration in the rule was suggested in order that the Society might 
be able in certain instances to remit the fees of a member who was 
unable to pay the subscription and yet whose non-membership 
would be a distinct loss to the Society. Several institutions 
similar to this Society had such facilities in their rules, and the 
Council in sanctioning the suggested alteration wished to be able 
to meet any such cases as might arise. 

The resolution was carried unanimously, and the rule thus 
altered now stands as follows: “ Rute 8.—EHvery Fellow of the 
Society shall pay a yearly subscription of Two Guineas, or may at 
any time compound for his future yearly payments by paying at 
once the sum of Twenty Guineas, unless the Annual Subscription 
or Composition Fee shall be remitted by the Council; provided 
that the number of Fellows whose Annual Subscription or Com- 
position Fee shall have been thus remitted, do not exceed five at 
any one time.” 


The Presipent formally announced the subject of the essays 


! 
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for the Howard Medal for 1895-96, viz.: “School Hygiene, in its 
mental, mora], and physical aspects.” 


The Presipent called the attention of the meeting to what 
could be done to further the work of the Society during the 
coming session. 


Mr. Boots, in explaining why this question, which was unusual, 
had been raised, said that the Council for the past few years had 
found that there was frequently a scarcity of papers to be read 
before the Society, and that in consequence the quality of the 
contributions had occasionally in a degree suffered through the 
Council in several cases having either to accept a paper that was 
not all they would wish it to be, or go without one. Several causes 
might be given for the scarcity; and the Council about two years 
ago appointed a small committee to consider the question, and to 
obtain, if possible, papers on interesting subjects from people 
likely to assist. While at work in this direction they (the Papers 
Committee) had had prepared a Subject-Index to the Journal for 
the last thirty years, which would be found a very useful index, 
as it showed at a glance what subjects had been studied by the 
Society since 1865, and the committee hoped that its examination 
by the Fellows of the Society would lead to offers of papers on 
those subjects that had not previously been as fully studied as 
their importance deserved. 

Several members of the Society, who were unable to be 
present at the meeting, had written with regard to this question. 
Mr. Inglis Palgrave suggested that the Journal should from year 
to year contain summaries of certain official statistics; also that a 
balance sheet of the economic condition of the country should be 
prepared annually, with an estimate of the progress during the 
previous twelve months. Another suggestion was that there 
should be an index number prepared, in which the quantity of 
goods employed as well as the price might be taken into considera- 
tion, so as to give a means of checking the index numbers of 
Mr. Sauerbeck and the “‘ Economist.” Mr. Palgrave also suggested 
that fuller returns of the bank accounts be obtained, and mentioned 
as a good subject for a paper the effect of taxation on the price of 
the article taxed, whether this taxation be in the form of import 
duties on foreign goods or excise duties on home goods. There 
was also the position of the land tax in England and its incidence 
owing to economic changes. Another suggested subject for a 
paper was the effect of a depreciated currency in a country on the 
quantity and value of goods exported, and the influence on prices 

‘of the rate of exchange. . 

Mr. E. Cannan had also written suggesting that the Society 
should deal less with the results obtained from statistics and 
more with the statistics themselves, and that the papers and 
discussions of the Society should deal with criticisms of published 
statistics, and contain suggestions for their improvement. It 
might be pointed out, for instance, that at present there was no 
proper correlation between the statistics published by different 
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Government departments, and sometimes even between statistics 
published by the same department. On this subject he (Mr. Booth) 
thought there was a consensus of opinion that it would be desirable 
to follow out that line. He hoped that they would be able to frame 
a list of subjects suitable for the Society, and be able to induce the 
men best able to treat these subjects to contribute papers for the 
meetings and the Journal. 


Mr. C. 8. Loon, in supporting Mr. Booth’s views, said that he 
was also a member of the Papers Committee. They had done 
their best to suggest new subjects for papers and to find writers. 
New demands might now fairly be made on the activity and use- 
fulness of the Society. It was its clear duty, it seemed to him, to 
promote good methods in statistics at the present time, when the 
popular use of statistics had so much increased. His wish would 
be to see special subjects discussed at the Society’s meetings by 
specialists i those subjects, and by other Fellows of the Society 
whose general opinion, based in many cases upon their daily 
administrative duties, would be of much value. The committee 
would be grateful for any suggestions as to subjects for papers ; 
and members of the Society would, they hoped, assist them in 
obtaining a good audience. The whole question of arrangements 
for invitations to the meetings was now under consideration. 
The preparation of a paper involved a great deal of labour, and 
when the author had to read it to a very small audience, the 
committee could not but think they had asked him to undertake a 
thankless task. He hoped that the Fellows of the Society would 
endorse the views expressed by Mr. Booth, and give them their 
most active support. 


Mr. Joun GuoverR said that in considering this subject care 
had to be taken to distinguish between what was suitable for the 
Journal and for the Society’s meetings, as many subjects suitable 
for the Journal were not likely to attract a good attendance at a 
monthly meeting. The Council, by introducing subjects of present 
interest, and having them treated from the statistical standpoint, 
would do much to popularise the Society and increase its useful- 
ness. They had had, for instance, a paper on bimetallism at their 
last meeting, and he could but think that if they had a paper next 
Session on monometallism from an ardent monometallist, there 
would be a good discussion, and the Society would contribute to 
the education of the people on this subject. Fellows might have 
observed also that sometimes at their meetings strong protectionist 
views had been expressed, and as it could not be denied that they 
had lived into a completely new set of economic conditions com- 
pared with those in which the free trade policy had been enacted, 
it would seem desirable, even though they might all be convinced 
free traders, to give an evening to the subject. The present state 
of affairs may not call for any reconsideration of the doctrine of 
free trade, but he did not doubt that they would be rendering an 
important public service if some free trader were to read a paper 
dealing with the subject in its application to present facts, to the 
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conditions of modern States, and their increasing rejection of the 
free trade system. : 


The PresipENT (LORD FArrRgR) said there were many valuable 
suggestions in the work of the Papers Committee, and he thought 
they could not do better than to ask the committee to continue its 
labours on this subject. One of the proposed papers, the effect of 
alterations in exchange on prices, was deserving of careful statis- 
tical treatment. It was all very well to have a priors arguments 
that exchange would have this and that effect, but one would like 
to know what had been the effect on the imports and exports of a 
country, of the infinite number of alterations of exchange, and the 
value of currency. 


The Presipent presented a silver Guy Medal to Mr. A. L. Bowley 
for his paper on “ Changes in Average Wages (nominal and real) 
in the United Kingdom between 1860 and 1891.” 


Mr. J. A. Barnes, in proposing a cordial vote of thanks to the 
President, Council, and Officers for their services during the past 
session, said that all Fellows of the Society must appreciate the 
efforts and discrimination of the Council in bringing before the 
Society papers of the interest and value of those which had been 
read last session. He would especially refer to that by Mr. Bowley. 
He was sure that the present discussion with regard to the work 
of the ensuing session, would result in obtaining for the Society 
papers both popular and of high statistical value. 

Mr. W. L. Jornpan seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 
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Some Statistics bearing wpon BIMETALLISM. 


By J. Barr Roserrgon, Esa. 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 18th June, 1895. 
STEPHEN Bourne, Esq., in the Chair, ] 
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I.—Introductory Remarks. 


THE use of gold and silver both as metals and for the purposes of 
money is as old as history, and no doubt existed in pre-historic times. 
In every nation of antiquity the precious metals occupied an impor- 
tant place, and in superseding the necessity for the cumbrous 
method of exchanging products by barter, they materially aided 
the progress of civilisation and the development of the material 
resources of the world. To us it is simply inconceivable that the 
enormous and highly complex transactions which our money 
VOL. LYIII. PART III. 2F 
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system enables us to undertake could be carried on solely by barter. 
In the earliest ages gold and silver were used as stores of value 
and as regulators of value, though these functions could only have 
been performed in a very crude manner even by using both metals. 
The supply of gold and silver was very irregular, and thus any- 
thing like a stable standard of value could not have been attained ; 
but even this very imperfect method of representing the value of 
commodities and services must have been an enormous improve- 
ment on the methods of barter. It is evident, however, that the 
world benefited in an extraordinary degree from using the two 
metals as compared with using only one, as the fluctuations in the 
production of both metals secured a far more stable supply of 
_ precious metals from the two than.could possibly have been 
obtained by relying upon either of them alone. 

It is not necessary to enter at any length into these fluctuations, 
as they belong to the history of the precious metals rather than to 
the modern phase of bimetallism with which this paper is more 
immediately concerned, but in the isolation of the various countries 
of the world, and in the absence of international co-operation until 
within the last fifty years, each nation had its own money system, 
and regulated the ratios between gold and silver according to its 
own ideas. Further, the comparatively small amounts of the 
precious metals that were then being dealt with’ made it difficult to 
maintain anything approaching to a stable standard. The relative 
values of gold and silver fluctuated considerably as well as their 
quantities, and with the limited amounts in each country that 
used them as money there were frequent changes in the legal 
tender ratio. 

Until the present century, different countries had usually 
different ratios, and thus the precious metals moved from one 
country to another in obedience to the supply of each metal, and 
in accordance with the different ratios and with changes in 
the ratios. To take a single instance by way of illustration— 
the Report made by Sir Isaac Newton’ in 1717 is an admirable 
exposition of the causes, at that time as well as in most other 
periods, of the fluctuations between the values of gold and silver. 
After showing that in England, in Spain, in France, in Holland 
and Hungary, and in Italy, Germany, Poland, Denmark and 
Sweden, there were then in existence five different ratios, and 
that in India and China silver was much more valuable than gold 
as compared with the Huropean ratios, Newton remarks :— 

‘“‘Tt.1s the demand for exportation which hath raised the price 
“of exportable silver about 2d. or 3d. in the ounce above that of 


1 See “Select Collection of Tracts on Money,” made by J. R. MacCulloch for 
he Political Economy Club, London, 1856, pp. 274—279. 
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‘“‘ silver in coin, and hath thereby created a temptation to export 
“or melt down the silver coin rather than give 2d. or 3d. more 
“for foreign silver, and the demand for exportation arises from 
“the higher price of silver in other places than in England, in 
“ proportion to gold, that is, from the higher price of gold in 
“‘ Hngland than in the other places in proportion to silver, and 
“‘ therefore may be diminished, by lowering the value of gold in 
“‘ proportion to silver. If gold in England or silver in Kast India, 
‘could be brought down so low as to bear the same proportion 
“to one another in both places, there would be here no greater 
“ demand for silver than for gold to be exported to India; and if 
“‘ gold were lowered only so as to have the same proportion to the 
“silver money in Engiand which it hath to silver in the rest of 
** Hurope, there would be no temptation to export silver rather than 
‘‘ gold toany other part of Hurope. And to compass this last, there 
“ seems nothing more requisite than to take off about tod. or 12d. 
“from the guinea, so that gold may bear the same proportion to 
“ the silver money in England, which it ought to do by the course 
‘“‘ of trade and exchange in Hurope; but if only 6d. were taken off 
“at present, it would diminish the temptation to export, or melt 
‘‘ down, the silver coin, and by the effects, would show hereafter 
‘ better than can appear at present, what further reduction would 
‘“‘ be most convenient for the public.” 
| Newton’s views sum up the chief issues in regard to the ratios, 
because he shows clearly that what he desired, and what Hurope 
required in order to keep a fixed relation between gold and 
silver, was that the various countries should adopt a uniform 
ratio. He points out that if there had been a uniform ratio in the 
various markets of Hurope, silver would not have been exported in 
preference to gold; whereas what he complained of was that 
silver being in Hngland less valuable than gold as compared 
with the rates ruling on the continent of Europe and in India, the 
dearer metal, namely, gold, caused the cheaper metal silver to be 
exported to Huropean markets, where it commanded a larger 
amount of gold, and thus the export of silver from this country 
and the import of gold were carried on at a profit. Newton clearly 
perceived that the solution lay in a uniform ratio amongst the 
leading countries, just as bimetallists now advocate the adoption 
of a uniform ratio by the leading countries, and they propose to do 
it by international agreement, so as to lend greater authority to 
the establishment of a uniform ratio in each country. Gold mono- 
metallism was adopted by England in 1816, and that experiment 
was apparently successful up to 1873, because the money standard 
of gold and silver was still maintained by France up till that year, 
and thus England shared in the benefits of the bimetallic standard, 
2F2 
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there being no separate gold standard independent of bimetallism. 
However, since 1873, when France and the other countries of the 
Latin Union began to restrict the coinage of silver for private 
holders, and all the leading countries of Hurope as well as the 
United States have followed England’s example in adopting the 
so called gold standard (only they all preserve silver money of 
unlimited. legal tender as well as token silver), the result of 
twenty-two years’ experience is to show that this new experimental 
system has brought upon the producing and trading classes of the 
gold money countries of the world the serious disasters which had 
been so truly predicted, and the demand is made now that the 
leading countries, including this country, should return to the use 
of gold and silver on equal terms, as the only solution for the 
relief of the depression and disaster which have been brought 
about by the fall in prices, mainly attributable to monetary 
causes. 


Il.—The Production of the Precious Metals and Bimetallism. 


It is often impossible to find a word or phrase that will define 
with exactness the scope of the subject which it is intended to 
describe, and the word bimetallism in itself is in no sense a 
description of what is implied by the term, though the words 
‘“‘monetary bimetallism” might convey a more accurate idea. 
Nevertheless the word bimetallism has this merit, that it has some 
relation to the idea of using two metals, and it has been appro- 
priated to a particular money system which can be explained and 
identified under that name, and thus the word bimetallism, though 
objectionable from certain points of view, represents a certain 
money system and no other, and therefore when the bimetallic 
system is spoken of, there can be no doubt as to what the term is 
intended to describe. 

The need of a money system arises from the vast importance— 
(1) of a medium in and by which all things can be rated and 
exchanged, and (2) of a standard of uniformity for past, present, 
and future value. What has determined the use of gold and silver 
for these monetary purposes has been their very great suitability 
for being made into coins or into bars, and also the fact 
of their being found in quantities large enough to give some 
reasonable expectation of greater comparative stability in 
value than could be obtained under any other available 
system. No doubt it could be shown that gold and silver, 
either separately or together, have been very unstable in their 
production, but the experience of the world has recognised that 
they offered the most stable measure of value that was obtain- — 
able, imperfect as that might be. They were, however, only a 
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means to an end, and that end was to provide a standard of as 
great stability as possible. When the words monometallism and 
bimetallism are used, it is customary to speak of them as monetary 
principles, but in reality they are not so. They are merely the 
mechanical methods by which the monetary principle of a stable 
standard of value is carried ont, and are therefore to be considered 
and judged by the greater or less success with which they secure 
a stable standard of value. In this country we speak of the gold 
standard, as if there was some intrinsic attribute in gold that made 
it money, but in truth gold is only one of the fittest instruments 
for the accomplishment of an object with which it has no necessary 
or absolute connection. We use gold because it suits our purposes 
in establishing a money system, and we choose silver for the same 
reason; as silver is also, and has always been, one of the fittest 
instruments by which we endeavour to maintain the greatest 
practical stability in our measure of value. Other instruments 
have been used as the material and form of money. For instance, 
the world has had endless experience of inconvertible paper 
money, but hardly a single case can be pointed out where it can be 
said that paper money has succeeded in maintaining a stable 
standard of value, and its failure as a money system has almost 
always been due to the ignorance or dishonesty of the governments 
issuing it. 

The use of gold and silver, or the use of paper, is merely the 
practical and mechanical method by which the monetary principle 
is attempted to be carried into effect, and thus gold and silver 
must be regarded not as ends in themselves, but as the most 
available means to the end in view. There is not now, nor has 
there ever been, a scientific money system. Mankind have had 
to be content with money systems of very imperfect character, 
simply because no scientific system appeared to be attainable. 

Monometallism. consists in the use of silver only as the money 
of both unlimited and limited legal tender, or of gold only as the 
money of unlimited legal tender with silver for the smaller coins 
of limited legal tender. Tor silver monometallism there are three 
requisites :—(1) Open mints for the metal, (2) unlimited legal 
tender for the principal coins, and (3) limited legal fender for the 
smaller coins. The mints are bound to receive all the silver that 
is offered for coinage either free or at a small fixed seigniorage, 
and while the larger coins are unlimited legal tender, it is within 
the discretion of the Government to coin subsidiary coins of 
limited legal tender for small change as these may be demanded 
by bankers and others. The principal coins circulate ai their 
bullion value, while the smaller coins circulate at a higher rate 
than their bullion value, and thus only the principal coins are 
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suited for exportation to other countries, while the smaller coins 
remain in the internal circulation. In gold monometallism the 
three requisites are (1) open mints with or without a seigniorage,” 
(2) unlimited legal tender for gold coins which thus circulate 
at their bullion value, and (38) silver coins for small change a 
limited legal tender. 

The requisites of bimetallism, on the other hand, are (1) open 
mints for gold and for silver with or without a seigniorage, 
(2) unlimited legal tender for gold coins and for the principal 
silver coins, a ratio being fixed as to the relative weights of gold 
and of silver that are to be coined into a fixed amount of money, 
and (3) silver coins for small change of limited legal tender to be 
issued at the discretion of the Government, though the bimetallic 
principle does not apply to these minor coins. The distinction 
between monometallism, properly so called, and bimetallism is, 
therefore, that where the former is used, the nation or nations so 
using it are tied to the fluctuations in the supply of, and demand 
for, one metal, whereas in bimetallism the nation or nations using 
it base their volume of money on the average supplies of the two 
metals and the demand for them. But whenever bimetallism is 
effective, the bimetallic standard prevails even in monometallic 
countries. 

While it is common to speak of Hurope and the United States 
as being on the gold standard, it is important to observe that only 
the United Kingdom, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden have, 
properly speaking, gold monometallism, while in France, Germany, 
Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, and the United States, and in a 
less complete form in Austria-Hungary, Italy, Greece, and Spain 
the money system is “ partial bimetallism.” These latter countries 
have no open mints for silver, but they have the second requisite 
of bimetallism, namely, unlimited legal tender for the principal 
silver coins. As these principal silver coins are estimated to 
amount to about 300,000,000/. (see Table IX), this enormous mass 
of money does duty as gold, and is thus an immense addition to 
the volume of money which is nominally on the gold standard, but 
which would not be in existence in these countries if they were not 
actually on the system of partial bimetallism. So that the prices 


2 In this country gold is tendered, not at the Mint, but at the Bank of 
England, which pays at once 32. 17s. gd. per standard ounce for all gold tendered, 
while the Mint coins gold into 3/. 17s. 10¢d. per ounce. But the Bank only 
sends to the Mint sufficient gold to ensure that all demands for coin will be amply 
provided for, and the remainder it holds in the form of bullion. It is not 
therefore necessary either under monometallism or bimetallism that gold or silver 
should all be coined, and under international bimetallism it is highly probable that 
all the leading countries would adopt for gold and silver the same method of only 
coining part of the reserves that is pursued by this country at present. Thus 
all international movements of gold and silver would, as a rule, be made in bullion. 
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in this country and on the continent and in the United States are 
not strictly gold prices, they are the prices of partial bimetallism, 
because nearly a third of the full legal tender gold and silver 
money which constitutes the gold standard is in reality silver, 
without which the volume of the gold standard money would be 
300,000,000/. less, and the present gold prices correspondingly 
lower. But under partial bimetallism, as full legal tender silver 
money has ceased being coined, the additions to or withdrawals 
from.the stock of full legal tender money take place in gold only. 
The small silver coins of lmited legal tender are not taken into 
account in these observations. It is worthy of notice, however, 
as showing the power of law under partial bimetallism, that these 
300,000,000/. of principal silver coins are circulating at their full 
nominal value as coins, and not one of them can be got for less than 
its nominal value, and yet the bullion value of the 300,000,000l. 
is not more than 150,000,0o00/. If therefore the power of law is 
so absolute that the legal ratio of the silver coins to the gold coins 
is maintained in the case of every single coin, while the bullion 
value of the silver coins is not more than one half of the money 
value, it would seem to be easy with a bimetallic system under 
which the coins would all pass at their bullion value, to keep the 
silver coins and the gold coins at the legal ratio, if the mints were 
open to both gold and silver. 

The following table gives in a summary form the production of 
gold and silver, taken separately and together, from 1501 to 1875, 
when bimetallism practically ceased. (See Table I for fuller 
details) :— 


The World’s Production of Gold and Silver. Value per Annum. 





Index Numbers.* 
Annual Production of 














41,492,800 


Periods. Gold. Silver. Gold and Silver. 1801-20 = 100. 
Gold. Gold and Silver. 
£ £ £& 
~ 1501-1600.... 995,730 2,831,940 3,827,670 49 45 
1601-1700... 1,272,650 3,713,520 4,986,170 62 59 
1701-1800.... 2,650,640 5,322,580 7,973,220 130 94 
1801-— ’20.... 2,038,300 6,434,800 8,473,100 I0o 100 
"21— °40.... 2,406,725 4,667,275 7,084,000 118 84 
*41— °50.... 7,638,880 6,867,650 14,506,500 375 oi 
*b1l— ’60.... 27,980,175 8,127,400 36,107,575 1,324. 4.26 
"61— 770... 26,511,625 10,975,100 37,486,725 1,306 442 
3h Pa ee 24,260,350 17,232,450 1,190 489 


* The index numbers do not deal with the quantity as between gold on the 


one hand and gold and silver on the other. 


‘They show merely the increase of 


gold taken by itself, and the increase of silver and gold together, in either case 


the amount for the period 1801-20 being taken as 100. 
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As the ideal of economists is to secure a money system that 
will maintain stability in the average prices of commodities, the 
practical question between monometallism and bimetallism is 
which of these two systems produces the most stable measure o- 
value, and thus maintains most satisfactorily the level of average 
prices. 

It will at once be seen from the foregoing table, that from 1500 
to 1850 it would have been difficult to supply the arts and carry 
on the transactions of the world or of Europe merely with gold, so 
insufficient was the total supply of that metal; but with the addition 
of the much larger amount of silver it was possible to supply the 
arts and to maintain a money standard out of the two metals, and 
thus the large supply obtained from the two together was of the 
utmost importance to the world during that period. 

Further, it will be seen that from 1851 to 1876 the bimetallic 
system of France and of the other members of the Latin Union 
very materially modified the effects of the supply of gold from 
California and Australia, by substituting in the currency of these 
bimetallic countries a very large amount of gold for a correspond- 
ing amount of silver which found its way to the silver money 
countries. These figures will be more completely dealt with when 
the operations of the bimetallic system in France come to be 
considered. In the above table the index numbers show that gold 
by itself would have been quite insufficient for general gold mono- 
metallism up till 1850, while from 1851 till 1870 it increased to 
about thirteen times as much as at the beginning of this century, 
and was thus unsuitable for a standard of value. On the other 
hand gold and silver together increased only about four and-a-half 
times the amount of their joint production at the beginning of 
this century, and this was the amount which actually entered into 
the bimetallic standard from 1850 to 1870. Even with the smaller 
increase of gold and silver together, general prices rose con- 
siderably, and if gold monometallism had prevailed, the rise in the 
gold prices of commodities would have been several times as much 
as actually took place, and thus gold alone would have altogether 
failed as a standard of value by the very excess of its production. — 
Under the bimetallic system, from 1785 to 1873 there was a fixed 
par of exchange between gold and silver in the leading centres of 
banking and trade throughout the world, and the ratio between 
gold and silver in this country, where silver was not legal tender, 
varied only within very narrow limits; whereas, since the suspension 
of bimetallism, the ratio between gold and silver has diverged from 
153 to 1 to as high a point as 34 to 1. There were therefore five 
factors in the bimetallic system in France which gave much greater 
stability to prices than gold monometallism could possibly have 
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done, namely, (1) the larger quantity of gold and silver together 
forming a single money standard and giving a larger basis for the 
range ot prices of commodities in general; (2) the greater stability 
of the joint production of gold and silver in relation to the increase 
of commodities as compared with the far less stable production of 
gold alone; (8) the complete stability of the legal ratio between 
gold money and silver money in the western world, and a fixed par 
of exchange between gold and silver all over the world, as com- 
pared with the enormous divergence between gold and silver since 
1873; (4) the greater stability in general prices of commodities 
under bimetallism before 1873 than under gold monometallism or 
partial bimetallism since 1873; and (5) perfect stability as between 
the moneys of silver monometallism, gold monometallism, and 
bimetallism in Hurope and the United States, and relatively 
identical prices in international trade all over the world, whether 
quoted in silver, in gold, or in bimetallic money, with temporary 
fluctuations in the relative values of gold and silver due to the cost 
of automatically distributing the metals over the various countries 
of the world. Against these five important advantages of bimetal- 
lism over gold monometallism from 1801 to 1873, there is not one 
single point in which gold monometallism would have been equal 
or superior to bimetallism during this period in producing stability 
of general prices. When therefore the question is considered as 
to how to secure a mechanical method by which stability of prices 
will be best attained, the conclusion is irresistible that as between 
gold monometallism and bimetallism, the latter proved itself in 
France to be by far the more equitable and the more practicable 
method of attaining the object in view. 


IlI.—Bimetallism in France. 


During the present century bimetallism has shown itself in 
complete operation in France, and the leading features of the 
system can best be illustrated from French experience. In the 
year 1785 France adopted for money purposes the ratio of 1 oz: 
of gold as the equivalent of 155 ozs. of silver, and afterwards 
confirmed it by the Act of 1803. For reasons that will appear 
in the course of this paper, the bimetallic system of France 
stood between the gold monometallism of England on the one 
hand, and the silver monometallism of Germany and other silver 
money countries in Hurope and in the Hast on the other, and up 
till 1873 the bimetallic system enabled fixed pars of exchange 
to be maintained between all these countries. As silver was 
produced at the beginning of this century in three times as 
great a quantity as gold, France maintained the balance betweem 
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the metals by coining both into money of unlimited legal tender, 
while England coined gold only. 

The most important point in the controversy in regard to 
bimetallism in France during the present century, is the question 
whether the ratio of 1 to 153 between gold and silver was success- 
fully maintained. Hnormous masses of statistics have been collected 
to show that the ratio failed to be maintained, but the actual 
experience of France, when set forth intelligently and in detail, 
will amply demonstrate the complete success of the bimetallic 
system in maintaining the ratio and in providing the best supply 
of metallic money obtainable. The first important fact to be 
taken from French experience is that from 1795 to 1878 and from 
1879 to 1894, a period of one hundred years, France coined. both 
gold and silver at the legal ratio in the proportions set forth in a 
condensed form in the following table, the full details being given 
in Table IIL:— 


France.— Total Coinage for One Hundred Years, from 1795 to 1894. 
[Converted at 12. = 25 frs. | 
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: Number of | . Total 
Periods. Years Gold. | Silver. Gold and Silver. 

£ | £ £ 
1795-1802. 8 — | 4,249,488 4,249 488 
1803-— 714........ 12 23,053,928 | 87,198,240 60,252,168 
age 21 te @ 7 11,989,379 : 9,173,860 21,163,239 
599-390 aad 8 2,841,787 | 35,283,335 38,125,122 
SBUSBES ae 23 27,158,518 | 94,901,660 122,060,178: 
°53— °64...... 12 191,365,481 | 5,750,743 197,116,174 
fo5— 7 Bae 14 91,264,034 33,920,744: 125,184,778 
: 84. 347,673,077 | 221,478,070 568,151,147 
1879- ’94........ 16 8,016,361 1,068,887 9,085,248 
100 355,689,438 | 221,546,957 | 577,236,395 





It will be observed that after the return to specie payments in 
this country in 1820 to 1823, France coined only a limited amount 
of gold, because this country imported gold only for the purpose of 
coinage, and the total supply from the mines was so limited that 
there was but little gold left for France, and it imported chiefly 
silver. Of this entire coinage, however, of gold and silver, every 
coin was struck at the mint at the ratio of 1 to 153. France is 
known to have possessed during the present century, and 
possesses still, the largest amount of coined money per head of 
the popuiation of any country in the world, and thus it cannot 
by any possibility be alleged that under the bimetallic system 
France suffered from any deficiency of metallic coin as compared 
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with other countries. If, therefore, France coined these enormous 
amounts of gold and silver at the ratio of 1 to 153, and not a 
single coin (except for small change) at any other ratio, this 
establishes beyond all possibility of doubt that under bimetallism 
France secured automatically, and by merely keeping its mints 
open, its full supply of gold and silver money at the legal ratio 
until the coinage of 5-franc pieces was suspended in 1878. 

It may be well to point out here that a mistake was committed in 
the French law of 1803 which provided for the smaller silver coins 
of 2 frs., 1 fr., 50 centimes, and 25 centimes, being issued from the 
mint of the same fineness, namely nine-tenths, as the 5-franc pieces. 
These small coins were also unlimited legal tender, and when gold 
flowed freely into France and silver was wanted for export, these 
small coins were gathered up and exported to such an extent as to 
cause, to the French people, the serious inconvenience of a dearth 
of small change. This unfortunate defect in the French system, 
which existed also in our system previous to 1816, has been 
treated as if it was a consequence of bimetallism. In 1864, 
however, the law was altered, so that all the silver coins of lower 
denomination than 5 frs. were recoined at 835 fine per 1,000, 
instead of goo, at which the 5-franc pieces continued to be coined. 
But the change to 835 fine had no effect whatever on the ratio of 
t to 154 for full legal tender coins, it was merely an improvement 
in detail derived from the example of our own country. 

Elaborate tables have been produced to show that the ratio in 
London, in Paris, in Hamburg, and other places rarely or never 
coincided with the ratio of 1 to 153, and of course there is some 
truth in this. It is well known that in Paris gold and silver 
have often been both at a premium in legal tender money at the 
same time, and at other times one metal has been at a premium 
when the other was at par. But it must be evident on the most 
casual consideration that the so-called market ratio between gold 
and silver, and the existence of a premium on gold or silver or’ 
on both, had nothing whatever to do with bimetallism. The 
Act of 1803 bound the French mint to receive all the silver and 
all the gold that might be offered on the following conditions :— 
That the kilogramme of silver should be coined into 200 frs. (of 
5 grammes to 1 fr.) and the kilogramme of gold into 3,100 frs. 
(that is 154 times the number of francs as compared with the 
same weight in silver) all at gco fine, at a different seigniorage 
for each metal, and that all the coins should be unlimited legal 
tender. Under such conditions, it was manifestly impossible that 
the French mint should concern itself with premiums, whether 
these were current in France, in London, or in Hamburg, as it 
merely carried out the law that required it to coin all silver and 
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gold brought to it. If the precious metals were not tendered, it 
did not coin. It they were tendered, it coined them in accordance 
with the legal ratio, which permitted of no premium or agio what- 
ever. Moreover, whatever the premium, the purchasing power of 
coins of either metal remained unchanged in the money transac- 
tions of the French people. 

The detailed tables of premiums given by Dr. Giffen,®? Mr. Henry 
Hucks Gibbs,‘ and other writers, are very interesting in themselves, 
and are valuable statistics for special investigators as well as for 
general readers, but these premiums did not in any way affect the 
bimetallic ratio in France, which never changed from the legal 
proportion of 1 to 154. If the market ratio was more favourable 
to the holders of gold or silver than the legal ratio, no one would 
take gold or silver to the mint. On the other hand, no holder of 
gold or silver would part with it for less than the mint price, and 
thus gold or silver bullion could not fall to a discount in legal 
tender money in the Paris market. If one metal rose to a 
premium in that market, the cause of that premium could only be 
that gold or silver was in demand for bullion purposes at a higher 
price than the mint price. It would have been simply impossible 
for the market ratio between gold and silver always to have corres- 
ponded with the legal ratio. If that had been the case, the trade 
in bullion, always of very large dimensions, could have had no 
existence. ‘here would have been no margin of profit in dealing 
in or in exporting or importing gold or silver. The very existence 
of bullion dealers and of a bullion market was a proof that there 
were different prices in the bullion market from those at the mint. 
There was therefore very frequently a premium on gold and on- 
silver in order to make it possible for these metals to be moved 
from one country to another, because gold or silver could not thus 
be transported unless there was a premium on the metal, for the 
obvious reason that the bullion dealer would not operate unless he 
could cover the expenses of transport and have some small profit 
besides. 

Elaborate graphic representations of the bimetallic experience 
of France have also been produced by writers but very imperfectly 
acquainted with the subject, and on these the commercial ratio 
between gold and silver is shown apart from the line representing 


3 See “The Case against Bimetallism,” 1892, pp. 225—234, in which the 
premium on gold in Paris is tabulated for one day in each month from 1820 to 
1847. One single quotation is as high as 2‘1 per cent., and another at 2 per 
cent., while the great proportion are under 1 per cent. 

4 In “A Colloquy on Currency,” 1894, Table G, in which Mr. Gibbs quotes a 
premium on gold and on silver in Paris in nearly every month from 1821 till 
1873, thus clearly demonstrating the error of supposing that the premium was, 
during any one period, confined to only one metal. 
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the legal ratio, so that the conclusion drawn from them by the 
writers is that practically the legal ratio never coincided with the 
market ratio. Yet from 1795 to 1878 France coined 568,15 1,0001. 
of gold and silver money, all of which was tendered at the mint 
price, and coined at the legal ratio, with the exception from 1864 
-of the subsidiary coins; and the bulk of this coin remained in 
circulation and prevented the market price of bullion from differing, 
except temporarily, from the legal ratio. According to the graphic 
representations, the actual market prices of gold and silver in legal 
tender money never coincided with the mint prices, so that sales 
at the market prices ought, during practically the whole of the 
time, to have given a larger return in legal tender money than the 
mint price. A glance at Table III, giving the French coinage from 
1795 to 1894, will show that both gold and unlimited legal tender 
silver were coined in every year from 1803 to 1878, except during 
the years 1871 and 1872, when specie payments were temporarily 
suspended and gold was not coined, though silver was coined. 
How then could it have been possible for France to have had 
tendered and to have coined 568,151,000/. of gold and silver at 
the ratio of 1 to 154 if the market ratio scarcely ever coincided 
with the legal ratio P Itis evident that there has been an enormous 
oversight in these calculations to the amount of nearly the whole 
of the coinage, ard this entirely vitiates the whole of the graphic 
representations in their bearing upon bimetallism. 

It ought to be pointed out that while the kilogramme of silver 
was coined into 200 frs., and the kilogramme of gold into 3,100, 
that is at the ratio of 1 to 154, yet while coinage was gratuitous in 
1795, there were, owing to the introduction of a seigniorage, and 
to changes afterwards, various mint prices for gold and silver from 
1803 to 1878, as the following table will show, though no change 
in the ratio of coinage or of legal tender. 


France.—Mint Charges and Mint Prices for Gold and Silver. 



































Mint Charges per Mint Payment per Ratio of Payment 
Kilogramme. Kilogramme. per Kilogramme. 
For Silver. For Gold. For Silver. For Gold. Gold. Silver. 
frs. frs. frs. frs. 

LOD a2. 3 9 197 3,091 bee ton tp:69 
5 2 6 198 3,094: 1 », 15°626 
OG. 1} 6 1983 3,094 Tes 15587 
*DA*,... 1s 6°70 1983 3,093°30 1 ot ae LOSS 








* The figures for 1854 continued until the suspension of the right to tender 
silver for coinage in 1876, and they still remain in force for gold. (See 
Table VI in Appendix.) 
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Notwithstanding these changes in the seigniorage or mint 
charges, the metals were coined at the legal ratio of 1 to 155 during 
the whole period, and at this ratio the French mint attracted all the 
gold and silver that France required for money so as to maintain 
the general level of its prices of commodities in international 
trade at the same relative level as those of gold monometallism in 
England on the one hand, and of silver monometallism in Germany 
and the Hast on the other hand. Without the bimetallic system in 
France, gold prices and silver prices must inevitably have parted 
company, as has happened since 1873, or rather there never could 
have been at any time a constant level of prices between gold 
money countries and silver money countries. It is further to be 
noticed that with an increase in the production of gold in the 
world, France was bound to take more gold into its circulation, 
while with an increase in the production of silver, it was bound to 
take more silver into its circulation. When gold fell off in produc- 
tion the proportion of gold in the French circulation diminished, 
and when the production of silver fell off the proportion of silver 
in the circulation diminished. Further, if gold was produced im 
excess, the tendency in France was to import gold and to drive 
silver abroad to the silver money countries, and when silver 
was produced: in excess, the tendency was to import silver and 
to drive gold abroad to the gold money countries. 

One of the conspicuous merits of bimetallism is that it admits of 
very wide changes in the proportions of gold and silver in circulation, ~ 
and thus adapts itself to changes in the supplies of the precious 
metals, and this advantage will always be obtained under bimetallism 
so long as both gold and silver remain in circulation, as was the case 
in France during the whole bimetallic period. Whether there is 
a large amount of gold in circulation, and a small amount of silver, 
or a small amount of gold and a large amount of silver, is not 
material. In either case the bimetallic standard will be maintained, 
because gold and silver money are equally legal tender. It is 
argued by writers on this subject that the French ratio was a 
failure, because that ratio did not prevail in the world’s markets at 
all times. Outside of the mints, silver and gold had market values 
which were necessarily different from the mint rates in countries 
with bimetallism at 1 to 154, because the metals in the markets 
must have been owned by bullion dealers for whom a fixed ratio 
of 1 to1s54, or any other fixed ratio, would have been impossible, 
seeing that there could have been no profit in dealing in the 
precious metals if their values had been confined always and 
everywhere to the mint prices. 

It is thus manifest that outside of the bimetallic mints the 
exact mint prices could not have been maintained, as shipments of 
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silver coin or bullion could not have been made from France to 
another bimetallic country, or of gold to a gold money country, or 
of silver to a silver money country, unless the market price was 
different from the mint price. It hardly needs to be demonstrated 
that if a bullion dealer drew from the bank of France 1,000,000 
francs in gold coin and 1,000,000 frances in 5-franc pieces, and 
forwarded them to Rome, where they would be legal tender for 
2,000,000 francs and no more, the transaction would be com- 
mercially impossible unless the Paris exchange on Rome offered a 
premium above the mint price, namely a premium that covered the 
expenses of transit to Rome and gave some small profit in addition. 
We are all familiar with the bullion points which mark the limits’ 
of the rates of our exchanges with other countries. Gold or silver 
may be exported or imported if there is a margin of profit after 
paying the cost of transit, and this means that in order that inter- 
national trade may be carried on, and that the precious metals may 
find their way to the countries using them, when conditions favour 
such movements, it is indispensable that the foreign exchanges 
should be subject to considerable variations in order that gold 
and silver may be distributed, and the general bullion level of 
both metals may be maintained all over the world. 

It is a complete mistake therefore to assume, as many writers 
have done, that because under the bimetallic system gold has been 
frequently at a premium in Paris in legal tender money, and silver 
at a premium at other times, or both of them at a premium, the 
French ratio was therefore a failure. As a matter of fact gold 
coin in the hands of dealers commanded a premium over gold coin 
in the hands of bankers, because the dealers only operate when 
they can make small profits by importing or exporting the precious 
metals, whereas ordinary bankers confine their operations to hold- 
ing in their coffers, or receiving or paying out, gold and silver 
coin, but they do not deal in money as if it were bullion in the 
way in which bullion dealers are accustomed to do. Banks pay 
the charges of moving bullion or coin from one city to another 
out of profits, as these are part of the charges of the banking 
business, but the bullion dealer must defray his charges out of a 
premium on the metal, as that is his only source of gain. Outside 
of the operations of the mint, gold and silver are dealt in at 
market rates without regard to the legal ratio, because bimetallism 
is connected only with the gold and silver coined or tendered for 
coinage, or held in banks like the Bank of France as a reserve of 
potential coin, and even with coins it is not concerned when these 
are segregated by bullion dealers from the money of the country 
for the purpose of being exported. Under the bimetallic system 
precious metals could neither be imported into France nor exported 
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from it to another bimetallic country at the fixed mint price, or at 
the fixed ratio. The expenses of importing had to be deducted 
from the mint value of the precious metals which were imported, 
and the expenses of exporting had to be added to the mint price of 
the metals which were exported. 

Thus the raison d’étre of the French ratio was that it should 
apply absolutely at the French mint, and absolutely in regard to 
coins of unlimited legal tender so long as they continued to perform 
their function as money. But the moment the bullion dealer laid 
hands upon coins to export them, there must have been some in- 
ducement in the form of profit which could not be obtained so long 
as the coins remained in the internal circulation at the legal or 
money ratio, and his action took the coins out of the category of 
French money and of the I’rench mint prices and treated them as 
bullion. So far as gold and silver in France might be in bullion, 
they were subject, whether in the Bank of France or in other hands, 
to commercial conditions, and were not controlled by the ratio, 
though they could always be tendered and coined at the mint at the 
legal ratio. At the same time, as the gold and silver coins could 
always be melted down, and as bullion coming into the country 
would be sold in the market and not tendered at the mint if the 
market price was higher than the mint price, it was difficult for the 
bullion price in France or in other countries to diverge very far 
or very long from the mint price, at and around which the values 
of the metals as bullion always tended to centre. 

But bimetallism gave France an advantage that is wholly 
wanting under monometallism. The Bank of France and every 
other French bank had the power to make their payments in 
either gold or silver coin, and thus if either metal was at a 
premium in legal tender money, the banks had the power to pay 
in the coin of the other metal, not because it was cheaper, seeing 
that it never was cheaper, but because it discouraged the export 
of French coins. They were thus enabled to stop the coins of one 
or other metal from being exported, or at least exportation of 
coins was rendered difficult owing to the trouble and expense of 
gathering up coins through agents or brokers. The Bank of 
France sold both gold and silver bullion at a premium, but it 
never sold, nor does it now sell, coins at a premium, because coins 
are money; while the Bank of England, which must pay in gold 
coin when it is demanded, sells only gold bullion at a premium. 
This power in the hands of the French banks of paying in the 
money of either metal, tends to preserve greater stability in the 
French money system than is the case in this country, and the rate 
of discount of the Bank of France is subject to much less change 
than is the case with the rate of the Bank of England. 
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It has already been shown that the countries in Europe and the 
United States, under partial bimetallism, have in circulation about 
300,000,000. of silver money of full legal tender, and although 
these coins are intrinsically as bullion worth only one half of their 
value as money, yet it is impossible to secure any of these coins 
for less than their full legal tender value, and nowhere can they 
be refused in payment, and nowhere have they ever failed in 
maintaining their full money value. It is scarcely necessary to 
observe that this was also the experience of France from 1785 
to 1873 under complete bimetallism, when the bullion value and 
the money value of the coins were the same, so that no French 
bank, merchant, manufacturer, landowner, or private individual 
ever found a premium or a discount in bis dealings with gold and 
silver money. During the bimetallic period the entire business of 
all classes of Frenchmen was carried on with as complete unity of 
value between gold and silver money, as if it had been gold money 
or silver money only. 

In 1878, however, France began to interfere with bimetallism 
by limiting the amount of silver to be coined daily at the mints, 
and in 1876 it decreed that silver should no longer be received for 
coinage, though in 1877 and 1878 it continued to coin 5-franc 
pieces out of silver that had been deposited for coinage previous to 
the passing of the Act of 1876.° 

It is evident therefore that (1) from 1795 to 1878 France 
coined 568,151,000/. of gold and silver money without any relation 
whatever to premium or discount, (2) that gold money and silver 
money were always of exactly the same value in the money trans- 
actions of the entire French people during this whole period, and 
(3) that there was frequently an agio or premium of greater or 
less amount on either or both metals, whether coined or uncoined, 
when wanted for bullion purposes, but this was entirely a question 
for the bullion dealers, and was practically unknown to French- 
men in their money transactions. 

Thus it is conclusively demonstrated that France succeeded 
absolutely in upholding the bimetallic system from 1785 to 1873, 
because it maintained during the whole period open mints for both 
gold and silver at the legal ratio, and received and coined both 


5 «The Ministerial Decision of 6th September, 1873, which limited the daily 
** coinage of 5-franc pieces to 200,000 frs. for Paris, and to 80,000 frs. for Bordeaux, 
“ as well as that of 17th November, 1873, which reduced the amounts to 100,000 frs. 
“ for Paris and 50,000 frs. for Bordeaux, were merely precautionary measures, The 
*“ suspension of the right to tender silver for coinage was declared by the Decree of 
“ 6th August, 1876, by which the Law of the 5th of the same month was carried 
“into execution. All the 5-frane pieces struck in 1877 and 1878 were coined out 
** of silver that had been deposited for coinage previous to 4th July, 1876.”’-—Note 
by M. A. de Foville, Director of the French Mint. 
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gold and silver every year, and because it kept gold and silver 
together in circulation during the whole of the time as a single 
money, thus securing complete legal tender value for gold money 
and silver money always and everywhere throughout the length 
and breadth of France. 


IV.—Movement of the Precious Metals in France under 
Bimetallism. 


The extraordinary services that French bimetallism rendered to 
the Western world, and also to the Oriental countries, deserve to 
be set forth in detail, in order to show the enormous power of the 
bimetallic principle. All are agreed that the prices of commodities 
which enter into international trade tend to be on the same relative 
level in all countries which have the same monetary standard. The 
prices of commodities cannot long remain at a higher level in one 
country than another, as gold or silver will flow from a country 
where prices are high to a country where they are low for the 
purchase of the cheap commodities. The foreign rates of exchange 
in the country where prices are rising will fall until it becomes 
profitable to ship bullion, and the withdrawal of the bullion will 
tend to lower the high prices, while the arrival of the bullion in 
the country of cheap prices will tend to raise the prices of the 
cheap commodities for export to the countries where prices are 
high. The withdrawal of the bullion will, as has been stated, 
tend to lower prices, but the arrival of the goods bought with the 
bullion at low prices will, on the other hand, increase the stock of 
goods, and assimilate prices to the general relative level in other 
countries. 

Gold and silver are moved from country to country and distri- 
bute themselves automatically under the influence of the inter- 
national exchanges. In some countries the foreign exchanges in 
terms of their own money are rising and specie is flowing in. In 
others the exchanges are falling in terms of their money, and 
specie is flowing out to other countries. One of the conspicuous 
advantages of bimetallism is that it enables a par of exchange 
between gold and silver to be maintained with only slight varia- 
tions above or below the fixed par as if there was only one metal. 
So that bimetallism not only provided a fixed par of exchange 
between the two metals in France itself, but it enabled England 
with its gold standard to have a par of exchange with Germany, 
India, China, and other countries, which were on the silver 
standard, so that the coinages of the gold money countries, the 
bimetallic money countries, and the silver money countries were 
all from 1785 to 1873 on the bimetallic standard as one money 
system at the ratio of 1 to 154. The statistics of France in regard 
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to the import and export cf the precious metals are singularly 
instructive in this regard. The following table summarises the 
official statistics of the net imports and net exports of gold and 
silver in various periods from 1815 to 1894, full details of which 
and of the gross imports and gross exports will be found in 
Table IV in the Appendix :— 
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ai Years. Net Imports Net Net Imports Net Exports Net 
for aay rae for for Net Imports. Exports. 
the Period. Period. the Period. the Period. 
, Ct A ol ie ae £ £ £ £ 
7 — — —_ — ss 5,840,000 
8 s =e A sis 36,600,000 | — 
23 3,600,000 — 91,760,000 — 95,360,000 — 
12 117,480,000 — — 68,920,000 48,560,000 — 
14 132,420,000 — 70,840,000 --- 203,260,000 —_— 
16 22,440,000 — 20,840,000 — 43,280,000 —_— 
Per Annum. |PerAnnum.}| Per Annum. Per Annum, Per Annum. {Per Annum. 
7 —_- — —— = oe 834,286 
8 - — — a 4,575,000 | — 
23 156,522 — 3,989,565 — 4,146,087 sass 
12 9,790,000 —_ — 57803 33 4,046,667 = 
14, 9,458,571 —_ 5,060,000 — 14,518,571 -—— 
16 1,402,500 ae 1,302,500 — Ban 705, 000 aes 





It may be stated that from 1864 to 1878 the stock of gold in 
the Bank of France increased by 37,000,000/., and the stock of 
silver by 35,000,000/., making a total increase of 72,000,000/. 
during that period (see Table V in Appendix). 
In the summary table of the French coinage it has been shown 
that from 1795 to 1802 4,249,488/. of silver was coined, but during 
this period no gold was coined, and the currency of England was 
paper money. From 1803 till 1814 the tables of coinage g give us 
Some definite idea of the movements of the precious metals, as 
during that period 23,053,928/. of gold and 37,198,240/. of silver 

were ined: so that in the absence of the figures of French exports 
and Reorka separately for gold and for silver, this indicates with 
_ perfect certainty that there was in France a considerable move- 
‘ment in gold as well as in silver. 

From 1815 till 1821 the total coinage of gold was 11,989,379/., 
and the total coinage of silver was 9,173,860/., while in the table 
of imports and exports it is shown that the net export of gold and 
silver together during these years was 5,840,000l., or 834,286/. per 
annum. 
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In the next period, from 1822 to 1829, the total coinage of 
gold was 2,841,787/., and the total coinage of silver 35,283,335/., 
and during this period the coinage of gold began to fall off, 
and the coinage of silver began to increase, because at this time 
England had fairly passed on to the single gold standard and 
was coining gold only, whereas France was coining both gold and 
silver, so that only an insignificant amount of gold came to the 
French mint, while the amount of silver tendered for coinage 
considerably increased, the average production of silver being at 
this time more than twice the amount of that of gold. The net 
imports of gold and silver in this period were 36,600,000l. sterling, 
or 4,575,000/. per annum. As gold and silver are not however 
given separately, the effect of the adoption of the gold standard by 
England on the imports and exports of France cannot be dealt 
with in exact terms. 

Passing to the period from 1830 to 1852, the following are the 
figures of the coinage, and also the imports of gold and silver 
separately :— 


Francre.—Coinage and Net Imports of Gold and Silver. 
































Gold Silver Total Gold. Silver. Gold and Silver. ~ 
Coinage. Coinage. Coinage. Net Imports. | Net Imports. | Total Net Imports. 
1830-52 ‘ ‘ ‘ i 
Ss cae 27,158,518 | 94,901,660 | 122,060,178] 3,600,000 | 91,760,000] 95,360,000 
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1,180,805} 4,126,159] 5,306,964] 156,522 | 3,989,565} 4,165,087 


During this period the net imports of gold were very limited, 
while the net imports of silver amounted to 91,760,0001.; and here 
it may be remarked that if France had followed England by 
adopting the single gold standard, these 91,760,000/. of silver 
which were added to the money standard of Kurope and the 
United States through French bimetallism, would not have been 
so added, and donsequentty France would have been under the 
necessity of entering upon a struggle with England for the 
possession of a very large portion of the gold which England was 
able to appropriate to itself in consequence of bimetallism in 
France. It is hardly possible to conceive that gold monometallism 
could have survived during this period, if about 90,000,000l. of the 
money in circulation in Europe had been demonetised and thus 
withdrawn from the monetary function. It is evident, therefore, 
that during this period English monometallism was only possible — 
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because French bimetallism added g0,000,000/. of silver money to 
the money standard of Hurope, and thus so far as English 
currency was concerned these go,000,coo/. of silver performed the 
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same function as if they had been gold. 
For the next period of twelve years, from 1853 to 1864, the 
following are the figures of the coinage, the net imports and the 


net exports :— 


France.— Coinage, Net Imports and Net Exports of Gold and Silver. 



























































Gold and Silver. 











Gold Silver Total Gold. Silver. Total Net Imports 
Coinage. Coinage. Coinage. Net Imports. | Net Exports. (deducting 
Exports of Silver.) 
1853-64 ie - a a 
1. es 191,365,421 | 5,750,743 | 197,116,164 | 117,480,000 | 68,920,000| 48,560,000 
Per Annum. | Per Annum. | Per Annum. Per Annum. | Per Annum. Per Annum. 
15,947,118 | 479,288 | 16,426,346 | 9,790,000 | 5,743,334 | 4,046,667 





During this period a great change presented itself in the 


| relative production of gold and silver. 


It was the golden age of 


California and Australia, and the production of gold increased to 
an amount unexampled in the previous history of the world. The 
supply of gold, which ever since the resumption of specie pay- 
ments under the Acts of 1816 and 1819 had been so deficient that 
an enormous quantity of silver required to be added te the 
European currencies in order to maintain even the low level of 
prices during most part of the time, now became so great that it 
threatened to revolutionise the distribution of wealth in the world 
through the medium of an enormous decrease in the purchasing 
power of gold. It has been shawn that if gold monometallism 
had been adopted by France as it was by England, it would have 
been absolutely disastrous from 1830 to 1852 owing to the scarcity 
of the metal, and now it will be shown that gold monometallism 
would have been equally disastrous from 1853 to 1864 owing to the 
abundance of gold as compared with the former supply of both 
metals. Indeed the increase of gold became so alarming that 
Chevalier and others of his countrymen urged in the strongest 
manner on the French Government the necessity of demonetising 
gold, as it was rapidly becoming altogether unsuitable for a 
standard of value, and would thus soon prove disastrous to the 
economic constitution of society. It was believed that this was 
only the beginning of an era of still greater expansion in the pro- 
duction of gold. In the twenty years from 1851 to 1870 the 
average production of gold per annum was thirteen times what it 
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had been on an average from 1801 to 1820, and more than eight 
times what it had been in the fifty years from 1801 to 1850. 

Had France demonetised gold in response to the urgent appeals 
of Chevalier and others, it is difficult to imagine what would have 
happened to gold monometallism in England. For the time, and 
at least until the rich gold placers should have been exhausted, 
prices of commodities must have gone up in an extraordinary 
degree. But France did not demonetise gold, and again through 
the action of bimetallism the effects of the superabundance of gold 
were very materially mitigated. The net imports of gold into 
France during this period were 117,480,000. sterling or 9,790,000/. 
per annum, but France did not absorb that amount of the precious 
metals, because it will be seen, that it exported 68,920,000/. of 
silver, or 5,743,334/. per annum, and consequently the net absorption 
in France of the precious metals during these twelve years was 
only 48,560,000/. or 4,046,667/. per annum. Thus when gold was 
produced in alarming abundance, France was able to take silver out 
of its stock to this enormous extent, send it abroad, and thus 
relieve the gold money countries and bimetallic countries from the 
extraordinary pressure of the new supplies of gold. With gold 
monometallism in France this would have been impossible, whereas 
with bimetallism France was able to mitigate in a very marked 
degree the effect of the excessive supplies of gold. By spreading 
over the silver money countries a very large amount of silver taken 
out of its own stock of the metal, France materially reduced the 
quantity of money that would otherwise have been in the Huropean 
circulation. But for bimetallism, England would have had to 
absorb a much larger amount of gold than it really required to 
take, whereas, owing to the influence of the French ratio of gold to 
silver, and the consequent fixed par of exchange between the two 
metals all over the world, the pressure of the superabundance of 
gold was borne in equal relative proportion by the silver money 
countries of Europe and the Hast, and the bimetallic money 
countries and the gold money countries of the West. In the 
metallic money countries both in the Hast and in the West prices 
of commodities entering into the foreign trade remained all on the 
same level, because France was able, by its wisdom and foresight 
in providing for the contingency of excessive expansion in the 
production of gold, to summon not only large populations in 
Kurope, but hundreds of millions of people in the Hast who 
possessed no gold money, to mitigate the effects of the new flood 
of gold by taking away silver, and thus reducing the volume of 
money which would have come into circulation in Europe and the 
United States had bimetallism not existed. 

Passing now to the remaining period of bimetallism in France, 
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viz., 1865 to 1878, in which latter year 5-franc pieces ceased to be 
coined, although the first step towards the suspension of their 
coinage took place in 1873, the following figures show the coinage 
and the net imports of gold and silver :— 


FrAncE.—Ooinage and Net Imports of Gold and Silver. 
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6,518,859 | 2,422,910] 8,941,769] 9,458,571] 5,060,000] 14,518,571 








Jé will thus be seen that in addition to importing during 
these fourteen years 132,000,000/. of gold, France also imported 
71,000,000/. of silver, so that here again France added 71,000,000l. 
to the volume of money in Europe which could not have been added 
if bimetallism had not existed. It may be stated, however, that 

_ there was less silver in France in 1878 than there was in 1853, so 
that it was not the excess of silver that caused France to take 
steps in 1873 to limit the coinage of 5-franc pieces. An 
examination of Mr. Sauerbeck’s index numbers of forty-five com- 
modities will show that the index number for 1865 was to1, for 
1873 it reached the maximum of 111, and in 1878 it fell te 87, in 
spite of the large additions of both gold and silver, because in the 
meantime Germany and Scandinavia had passed on to the gold 
standard, and the United States were making preparations to 
follow their example. Thus, even when silver was added to the 
circulation during this period, the volume of money was not large 
enough to keep general prices from falling from 100 to 87. 

_ There was a diminished production of gold and an increased 
production of silver between 1865 and 1878, so that with this 
change in the relative amounts of production of the two metals, 
there was a new distribution of gold and silver according to the 
changed circumstances. 

The coinage of 5-franc pieces was suspended in 1878, and in the 
sixteen years from 1879 to 1894 the diminished amount of both 
gold and silver coinage and of net imports is most significant :— 
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Francz.—Ooinage and Net Imports of Gold and Silver. 
i | 
Gold | neil | Total Gold. Silver. einen ta 
Nie Subsidiary ae : Total 
Coinage. Bites Coinage. | Net Imports. | Net Imports. et reap 
1879-94 a . g * 
16 years 8,016,361 | 1,068,887 | 9,085,248 | 22,440,000 | 20,840,000 | 43,280,000 
Per Annum.| Per Annum. | Per Annum.] Per Annum. | Per Annum. | Per Annum. 
501,022 66,806 | 567,828] 1,402,500) 1,302,500] 2,705,000 








The gross imports of gold and silver into France from 18]5__ 
to 1894 amounted to 1,065,000,000/., and the gross exports to 
675,000,0001., thus giving net imports of gold and silver amounting 
to 390,000,000. The total coinage of gold and silver from 1795 to 
1894 amounted to 577,236,c00/., and from 1815 to 1894 the total 
coinage was 512,734,000/., that is nearly one-half of the gross 
imports of gold and silver during the same period. This coinage 
of 512,734,000/. was more than 30 per cent. greater than the 
total net imports of gold and silver, namely, 390,000,000/., as 
already stated. 

And here it will be interesting to make a further comparison 
with the last period of bimetallism and the first period during 
which the world has witnessed the experiment of gold mono- 
metallism :— 








Frances United Kingdom.’ 
Gold. Gold. 
Net Imports. Net Imports. 
£ £ 

1853-78, 26 years ........ 249,900,000 | 1858~76, 19 years............ 86,928,000 
Per.annum ©,.4.:. 9,611,538 Per annum 4,575,COO 
1879-94, 16 years ........ 22,440,000 | 1877-94, 18 years............ 34,060,000 
Per annum . 1,4.02,5008 Peranntim.s....04 1,892,0008 








During the period from 1853 to 1873-78 France was under 
bimetallism, and the United Kingdom was on the bimetallic level 
of money and of prices. During the later period, from 1879 to 


6 See Table on p. 435, and Table IV in Appendix. 

7 See Table VIII in Appendix. 

§ These amounts are surprisingly, if not alarmingly,small. But it must be remem- 
bered that according to Soetbeer’s statement, the Director of the French Mint esti- 
mated in 1886 the consumption of gold in the arts in France at 15,500 kilogrammes, 
or about 1,882,000/. per annum, and Soetbeer estimated the amount of gold used 
in the arts in the United Kingdom about 1886 at 2,108,ooo0/. per annum, after 
deducting 15 per cent. for old material melted down. See Appendix to * Final 
“ Report of the Gold and Silver Commission” (1888), p.171. ‘The arts therefore, 
in both countries, consumed considerably more than the whole supply of gold in 
the last sixteen or eighteen years. 
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1894, France and the United Kingdom were both on the volume 
of money and the level of prices of gold monometallism, with the 
result that their imports of gold were enormously reduced as 
compared with the earlier period. This was accompanied by a 
fall in the general prices of commodities, as compared with 
Mr. Sauerbeck’s index number for the twenty-five years from 
1853 to 1877, of about 40 per cent. at the end of 1894.° For the 
first time in history Hurope came under the standard of gold 
monometallism, and as a mechanical method of providing an 
adequate volume of money for the purpose of maintaining a just 
level of general prices, the above figures are conclusive that gold 
monometallism has failed to do so, owing to the deficiency of gold 
for the new demands made upon it in the last twenty-three years. 


V.—Mint Prices, Market Prices, and the Foreign Exchanges. 


The words “mint price” are used in this paper notwithstanding 
the opposition of some writers to this term, because the mint price 
is not the only price of gold or silver in gold countries or silver 
countries. For example, there is the Bank of England price, 
namely, 3/. 178. 9d., which the Bank pays for every ounce of gold 
tendered. ‘There is the mint price of 3/. 17s. 1c$d., and this price 
the Bank receives from the mint in sovereigns, and at this rate 1 
pays in the course of its business. Then there is the market price 
at, and higher than, the Bank price, and last year the Bank sold 
gold bullion as high as 3/. 18s. —-¢d., and in the open market the 
price rose as high as 3/. 18s.2d."° It is therefore necessary to use the 
words “mint price”’ simply because in this country gold has three 
prices. It has been already remarked that mints receiving either 
gold or silver, can receive the gold or silver only at the mint price. 
The result is that if there is no demand for gold ata higher rate 
than the price that the Bank offers, holders of gold will have no 
option but to tender the gold at the Bank, as any probable 
premium to be obtained within a short period must be so slight 
that it will not pay the owners of gold to hold it for any such con- 
tingency. But if the local demand for the arts is so great that 
purchasers are prepared to pay a higher price for bars than the 
price the bank offers, no gold will be sent to the mint until the 
demands for the arts are satisfied. Further, if there is a demand 
for gold from abroad, or if the exchanges with any foreign country 
or countries fall so low that there is a profit in exporting gold, 
then gold will be exported instead of being sent to the mint. In 


® See Mr. Sauerbeck’s Index Numbers from 1858 to 1876 and from 1877 to 
1894, in Table VIII. The index number for January, 1895, was 60. 
10 See “ A Colloquy on Currency,” by Henry Hucks Gibbs, 1894, p. 122, note. 
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any case the premium on gold can only be slight in this country, 
seeing that sovereigns can be demanded from the Bank of England, 
but as long as this premium lasts, no gold will be offered at the 
Bank. 

There are therefore three causes that may lead to a premium: 
(1) the demand for gold for local consumption in the arts, &., 
(2) the demand from finance houses who may be purchasing gold 
for export, as in the cases of Germany, Italy, Austria-Hungary, 
and Russia, when they were accumulating gold, and (38) the 
demand when the foreign exchanges fall to the bullion point at 
which gold can and will be exported. During the years from 1877 
to 1886, not only was all of the gold imported into this country 
exported again’ (see Table VIII), but in these ten years we 
exported 9,000,000/, of gold in addition, and the consumption of 
gold in the arts was also supplied from gold already within the 
kingdom. The mint price, therefore, can only attract gold when 
the other demands are satisfied, and thus the market price 
must always be higher than the mint price so long as these 
home or foreign demands continue, but the case is far more 
striking in a country under bimetallism. 

In France the foreign demand for the purchase of gold, 
and the automatic export of gold through the foreign exchanges 
when they reached the point at which gold could be exported 
at a profit, could only be satisfied by withdeienee gold from 
the Bank of France. Now the Bank of France had the 
power to make its payments in either gold or silver money 
at its own option, and therefore its position differed from 
that of the Bank of England, which must always. pay in 
sovereigns when these are demanded, and which has only the 
opportunity of a very slight premium as between sovereigns 
and bullion. But the Bank of France was not bound, and is 
not even now bound, to pay gold, as it could and can still pay debts 
to an unlimited extent in legal tender silver money. The 
consequence was that the Bank of France was always able 
to pay in the money of one metal, or to pay in the money of the 
other, and as it knew perfectly well whether a metal was at a - 
premium in legal tender money, it was in a position to check to 
some extent ue export of gold or silver by refusing to pay in the 
coins wanted, and by demanding a premium for bullion of the 
desired metal. This gave the Bank of France a power in connec- 
tion with the precious metals which the Bank of England could not 
then and cannot now exercise, and by means of this power the Bank 
of France has always been able to control in an important degree 
the export of gold or silver, and to moderate panics and also to 
minimise those changes in money and in the rates of discount 
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which would otherwise have taken place, if the Bank had not 
been in a position to refuse to allow gold or silver to be exported 
at the option of the bullion dealers. 

Chevalier and others of his countrymen, in their endeavours 
first to secure silver monometallism when the supplies of gold 
were very abundant, and afterwards to secure gold monometallism 
when the supplies of silver increased, endeavoured to prejudice the 
question of the success of bimetallism, by showing that during the 
extraordinary flow of gold into France from 1851 to 1865 the 
premium on silver rose on rare occasions as high as 3 per cent., 
and writers in this country have seized upon this fact, and inferred 
from it that bimetallism failed to maintain the legal ratio. If 
it is considered, however, that there were powerful factors 
determining the price of gold and the price of silver in various 
parts of the world, as can be readily demonstrated, the fact 
that silver might have become more valuable by 3 per cent. in 
legal tender money than the French ratio, can readily be shown 
to be due to causes which are totally independent of bimetallism, 
and prove nothing whatever in connection with it. Table IX 
illustrates the fluctuations in the gold exchange on London of a 
tael weight of silver in Shanghai in 1863, 1864, and 1865, the 
rupee rates of exchange in London on Bombay in 1865 and 1866, 
and also the rates at Calcutta for documentary bills on London 
from 1843 to 1872. The table shows that the fluctuations in the 
rates at Shanghai on London between the minimum and_ the 
maximum were 8°56 per cent. in 1863, 12°42 per cent. in 1864, 
and 7°93 per cent. in 1865. The fluctuations in the rates in 
London for bills on Bombay were 6°04 per cent. in 1865, and 10°23 
per cent. in 1866, and the rates at Calcutta twice a year show an 
extreme limit of fluctuation of about 23 per cent. from 1843 
to 1872. These figures show how in times before telegraphic 
communication was established, there were considerable fluctua- 
tions in the Eastern exchanges. As it was impossible for 
banks and merchants to forecast exactly what silver might be 
wanted, and as these places were very remote from the centres 
where silver could be obtained in considerable quantities, it fre- 
quently happened that there was far less silver than was needed for 
the wants of the community, and at other times more silver than 
was needed. 

The inevitable result was, therefore, that temporary changes 
of very wide extent took place, and, as the quotations show, 
fluctuations have been as high as 12 per cent., within a short time, 
until advices by steamers reached ports either in the Hast or in 
Europe from which silver could be drawn to supply the deficiency. 
It will thus be seen that at times there was an enormous premium 
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on silver and on rupees in remote ports like Shanghai and Bombay 
and Calcutta as valued in gold or silver legal tender money of 
Europe, owing to exceptional and temporary scarcity. If it is con- 
sidered that in all remote trading centres, of which Shanghai and 
the ports of India are merely taken as illustrations, it is simply 
impossible to maintain the exact quantity of silver or of gold that 
the special exigencies of the trade may demand, it is at once evident 
why there must often have been a large premium upon silver and 
also upon gold. During the period when gold was flowing into 
France in such enormous quantities after the Californian and 
Australian discoveries, there was an enormous pressure of silver to 
pass to the Oriental countries in order to maintain the same level 
of prices in the Hast as in France. The rise of prices in France 
caused by the additions of gold to the French currency could only 
be extended to India by the withdrawal of silver from France and 
its shipment to India and the other countries of the Hast, and as 
the Bank of France, the great holder of silver, was in a position 
to refuse to give silver for export, and as the bulk of the silver in 
France was in coin, it became necessary for purchasers of silver to 
offer a brokerage to agents to secure it. 

A glance at Table VII, of the net imports of gold and silver into 
India will show that previous to 1850, and even to 1855, the 
annual net imports of these two metals were on a very insignificant 
scale; but in the eleven years from 1856 to 1866 the annual 
imports of gold were 5,160,ooc/. and the annual imports of 
silver were 10,810,000l., as compared with about one-fifth of these 
annual amounts in the five years from 1851 to 1855. Further, in 
the six years from 1867 to 1872 the net. imports of gold per 
annum were 4,170,000/., and of silver 5,990,000/. During these 
seventeen years, that is from 1856 to 1872, India absorbed 
no less than 82,000,000/. of gold, and 155,000,000/. of silver. 
These extraordinary imports of both gold and silver were mainly 
due to the excessive gold production in the world, because previous 
to this time the imports of gold into India had been insignificant, 
and it was the pressure of the new supplies from California and 
Australia that caused India to absorb these large amounts of gold, 
On the other hand, as has already been shown, in order to relieve 
the strain on gold in Europe, France exported 69,000,000/. of 
silver to the silver money countries, which also imported a large 
portion of the production of the silver mines. These figures 
illustrate the manner in which the Oriental countries, as well as 
Kurope and the United States, were subjected to very extensive 
movements of the precious metals between 1850 and 1870. 

Jt is not surprising, therefore, that with such enormous ship- 
ments of both gold and silver to the Oriental countries, there 
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should have been such high prices for silver and such high rates of 
exchange between Europe and Asia, and that considerable premiums 
on both gold and silver should have been frequently current. These 
figures of the India and China exchanges, and of the field for 
premiums on gold or silver for shipment to these countries, are only 
an illustration as to the movements of gold and silver which were 
going on to a very large extent between Europe and the United 
States on the one hand, and the most distant trading ports of the 
world onthe other. The history of the period from 1850 to 1870 was 
one of enormous activity in the automatic distribution of the 
excessive supplies of gold and in the movements of silver all over 
the world, so that although there was a real par of exchange 
between gold and silver all over the world, yet 1t was impossible 
for these excessive movements of the precious metals to be made 
without considerable premiums. 

At the same time, so far as English gold money and 
French gold and silver money were concerned, so long as they 
were confined to money purposes, there was no premium on 
them. Whatever premiums on gold or silver might be obtain- 
able in any place at any one time, they could in no way affect 
the current money of the country, because so long as the 
supplies of gold or silver are large enough to provide for the 
arts and other demands, and leave a portion available for coinage, 
this portion must be tendered at the mints at the mint price; and 
if the demand for the arts and otler purposes absorbs more than 
the new supplies of gold or silver, the rest of the demand must 
be made up from money withdrawn from circulation. Indeed, 
bimetallism, by permitting France to accumulate a large stock of 
full valued silver, enabled it to import gold and to export silver, 
and the Oriental countries through their imports of silver were able 
to remain on the same level of prices as France, owing to the relation 
between Indian silver and French silver, and to remain on the 
same relative prices as this country, owing to the relation between 
Indian silver, French silver and gold, and the relation of French 
gold with English gold. By thus standing between England and 
India, France enabled the par of exchange between these two 
countries to be maintained, and although silver might on exceptional 
occasions be at a premium of 3 per cent., yet Hngland, France, and 
India did not fail to receive their distributive share of gold and 
silver, each at its own mint price and without any premium what- 
ever. So far as their money was concerned the premium on silver 
had no effect whatever upon it, because none of these countries 
did anything except receive and coin gold or silver at their mint 
prices and at none other. 

From these considerations it is evident that the foreign 
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exchanges may give a large premium on gold or on silver, but 
this is only temporary, and in the end the price of gold or silver in 
every country will fall to a point where it will be tendered at the 
mint, unless the new supplies of the precious metals are so deficient 
that there are none available for coinage. The conclusion, there- 
fore, cannot be disputed that the mint price enabled France under 
bimetallism to receive all the gold and silver needed to maintain 
its volume of money on a par with that of England, Germany, 
India, China, and other countries; and England received its share 
of gold, and Germany, India, and other silver money countries, 
received their share of silver, and thus in the money functions of 
these countries a premium was utterly unknown, so that the 
coinage of England, Germany, the United States, Belgium, 
Holland, India, Mexico, and other countries ought to be added 
to the coinage of France in order to arrive at the total amount 
of gold and silver that was offered at the various fixed mint 
prices, and practically at the French bimetallic ratio, and without 
any premium whatever. 


VI.—Conclusions. 


It was shown at the outset that gold and silver were always used 
as money from the earliest times, and that the ratio between them 
was not only different in different countries, but it was frequently 
changed. The production of gold and silver was very limited, 
and the general practice was to make one of the metals the 
standard as they termed it, and to rate the other metal to it. But 
when France adopted the ratio of 1 to 154 in 1785, its coinage was 
large enough to make that ratio effective, and thus to give a par of 
exchange between gold and silver all over the world. 

The statistics in this paper prove conclusively— 

(1) That from 1795 till 1873-78 France maintained at its 
mint the ratio of 1 to 154, the whole of its coinage, amounting to 
347,673,0001. of gold and 220,478,000l. of silver, being struck at 
this ratio and at no other, except after 1864 for subsidiary coins 
(Table IIT) ; ; | 

(2) That from 1803 till 1878 gold was coined in every year — 
except in 1872 and 1875, when specie payments were suspended 
(Table IIT) ; 

(3) That from 1795 till 1878 full legal tender silver was coined 
in every year (Table III) ; 

(4) That the use of both metals as money -was absolutely 
necessary from 1500 to 1700 owing to the small production of gold 
and silver, and silver was particularly a necessity owing to the 
very small production of gold, while the use of both was still 
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imperative from 1700 up till 1840, and even to 1850, owing to the 
limited supply of both metals (Table I) ; 

(5) That after 1852 the production of gold was considerably in 
excess of the requirements for the maintenance of the level of 
prices then existing, but under the action of bimetallism France 
relieved the pressure of gold in Hurope to a great extent by 
exporting about 70,000,000/. of silver out of its stock of that metal, 
and importing a like amount of gold in its place (Tables I 
and IV); 

(6) That France imported and exported gold every year from 
1830 till the present time, and imported and exported silver every 
year from 1830 till 1878, thus showing the complete freedom and 
activity of both metals internationally, and that there was no year 
when the two metals did not flow freely into and out of France 
(Table IV) ; 

(7) That in no year from 1811 till the present time did the 
Bank of France fail to hold in its reserves both gold and silver, 
though in some parts of the years 1825, 1828, 1830, 1832, 1833, 
and 1834, and in these only, the bank did not hold any gold 
(fable: V ); 

(8) That from 1811 till the present time the Bank of France 
never failed to hold full legal tender silver in its reserve 
(Table V) ; 

(9) That the imports of gold into France from 1879 to 1894, 
and likewise those into the United Kingdom from 1877 to 1894, 
the only period of gold monometallism that the world has ever 
seen, showed an immense falling off as compared with the previous 
period (Tables IV and VIII); and that pari passu the average 
prices of commodities in this country fell to a very large extent 
compared with the former period, as shown by Mr. Sauerbeck’s 
index numbers (Table VIII) ; 

(10) That the enormous increase in the imports of silver into 
India, and also in a lesser degree of gold from 1855 to 1872 as 
compared with the previous period, assisted very materially in 
mitigating the pressure of the new gold in the European countries, 
and thus in keeping prices from rising to a much higher level all 
over the world than they did reach (Table VII) ; 

(11) That while France coined the whole of its money at the 
ratio of 1 to 153, there was frequently a premium on one or both 
metals in the builion market, but as this premium in no way 
affected the gold and silver deposited for coinage or the money in 
circulation, it did not affect bimetallism in France ; 

(12) That there can be no bullion market outside the mint 
without a premium on the metals, and that the fluctuations in the 
foreign exchanges on this country, as well as those in London on 
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foreign countries were in bimetallic times frequently very great, 
and that thus a greater or smaller premium could very frequently 
be obtained in Paris for one metal, and sometimes even for both. 
(See Tables VI and IX, and the Tables of Dr. Giffen and | 
Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs already referred to on p. 428) ; 

(13) That there are no grounds whatever for the opinion that 
bimetallism in France from 1785 till 1873-78 gave an alternate 
standard, as Tables III, IV, and V show that gold and silver were 
coined in every year and were always in circulation in France 
during the whole period, and that gold money never diverged in 
value from silver money in the entire business of the French people, 
though the trade of the bullion dealer could only be carried on if 
there was a profit on importing or exporting the precious metals. 
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APPENDIX. 





Taste I.—The World’s Production of Gold and Silver from 1493 to 1885. 


[Calculated from Soetbeer’s Figures.* ] 
















































Weight per Annum. Value per Annum. 
Years. Proportion Gold, Silver, Total Proportion 
Gold, Fine. | Silver, Fine. citer 11, equal to 17. equal to of Gold and ae 
: as 1 to 20 Marks. 20 Marks. Silver. as 1 to 
Ozs., troy. | Ozs., troy. £ : £ £ 
1493-1520....|. 186,470] 1,511,050] 8°1 809,100} 611,000 | 1,420,100 | 076 
‘1521- *44....| 280,194] 2,899,930} 12°6 998,800} 1,118,500 | 2,117,300 | 112 
 745- 760....| 273,596 | 10,017,940} 36:6 | 1,187,100| 3,848,250 | 5,035,350 | 3°24 
*61— ’80.... 220,195 | 9,628,925| 43°9 954,150] 3,638,950 4,592,100 3°81 
-781-1600....| 237,267 | 13,467,635| 57:2 | 1,029,500] 4,943,000 | 5,972,500 | 4°81 
601— .*20...., 273,918 13,596,235 | 49°6 1,188,550 | 4,821,050 6,009,600 4°06 
*21— °40.... 266,845 | 12,654,240 47°4 1,157,850 | 3,916,300 5,074,150 3°38 
41— ’60....| 281,955 11,776,545 41°8 1,223,400 | 3,516,500 4,739,900 2°84 
*61— ’80.... 297,709 | 10,834,550 364 1,291,750 | 3,134,100 4,425,850 2°43 
*81-1700....| 346,094 10,992,085 47 1,501,700 | 3,179,650 4,681,350 2.02 
701- ’20.... 412,163 | 11,482,540] 27°7 1,788,400 | 3,253,750 5,042,150 E382; 
Aa "21— ’40O... 613,422 | 13,863,080 | 22°6 2,661,650 | 3,988,600 6,650,250 1°49 
.:. *60...., 791,211 17,140,611] 2177 3,433,100 5,038,200 8,471,300 1°46 
& "61-80... 675,665 | 20,985,591 31°5 2,888,350 | 6,201,050 9,089,400 2°14 
81-1800... 571,948 28,261,779 | 4974 2,481,700 | 8,131,300 | 10,613,000 3°28 
1801- 02.) 671,562 28,775,858 | 50°47 2,480,000 | 8,002,650 | 10,482,650 3°23 
me li— °20.... 367,957 | 17,385,756 | 47°2 1,596,600 | 4,866,950 6,463,550 3°05 
5 ’21— 30... 457,045 | 14,807,005 32°4 1,983,150| 4,075,950 6,059,100 2°05 
731-740... 652,292 | 19,175,868} 29°4 2,830,300| 5,278,600 8,108,900 1°87 
‘41— 750... 1,760,502 25,090,842 14°2 7,638,850 | 6,867,650 | 14,506,500 0°90 
Bol *55....| 6,410,325 28,488,598 4°4 27,815,400} 8,019,350 | 35,834,750 0°29; 
56-60... 6,485,863 | 30,252,829 4°7 28,144,950 | 8,235,450 | 36,380,400 0°29 
*61- °65.... 5,949,583 | 35,401,973 5°9 25,816,300} 9,965,400 | 35,781,700 0°38 
*66— °70.... 6,270,086 | 43,051,583 6°9 27,206,950 | 11,984,800 | 39,191,750 0°44. 
11- °75....| 5,591,014 | 63,317,014} 11°3 | 24,260,350|17,232,450 |41,492,800 | o71 
*76— 80... 5,043,111 |'78,775,602 TA%2 24,052,250 | 19,103,100 | 438,155,350 0°79 
Ps) *85....| 4,794,755 92,003,944] 19°2 20,804,900 | 21,488,000 | 42,242,900 1°03 








__ * The whole of the figures of weight and value, and also the proportions, are calculated 
from kilogrammes and marks as given in the “‘ Appendix to the Final Report of the Gold and 
Z Silver Commission,” pp. 146—148. 
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Taste {—Contd. 


Total Production in Weight. 








ayia . | Proportion by Weight 
ia se of Gold and Silver 
Gold, Fine. nee Silver, Fine. : Production. 
of of peg 
Total. Total. Gold. Silver. 
Ozs., troy. Per ent. Ozs., troy. Per cnt. | Percnt. | Per cnt. 
1493-1850 ' 
(358 years) 152,779,050 |. 43 4,816,930,012 2 3 97 
1851-85 (35 || 095 9959941 «7 | 1,850,670,736 | 28 10 90. 
years) ..... f . 





ObAL  aissters 358,004,974 6,667,600,748 5 95 











Total Production in Value.* 


[Converted at 1/. = 20 marks. | 


























P ie Pe = Proportion by Value 
eis wits of Gold and Silver 
ages , age Production.* 
told. Silver. i 
Go a Silver | Ae Ge Ps 
Total. ‘| Total. Gold. | Silver. | Total. 
£ Per cnt. £ Per cnt.| Per ent.| Per cnt. | Per ent. 





1498-1850 1] an 
(358 years) [| 652;900,000 | 43 | 1,471,650,000 | 75 | 81 | 69 | 100 








1851-85 (35 
eas ae? } 890,500,000 | «7 | 479,850,000 | 25 | 65 | 35 | 100 
Total ...3...6 1,553,400,000 | 100 | 1,951,500,000 | 100 4A, 56 100 





* Dr. Soetbeer says “if the value of the silver product were calculated, on the 
“‘ plan formerly in use, by considering the ratio to have been 15% to 1 throughout 
“(that is considering the kilogramme of silver to have been worth 180 marks 
“ throughout), the proportions in the three hundred and fifty-eight years would be 
“33 per cent. gold and 67 per cent. silver; and in the thirty-five years, 63 per cent. 
‘cold and 37 per cent. silver.” (See Appendix XVI in the “Final Report of the 


“ Gold and Silver Commission,” p. 148.) 








at i 


—_ 
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TasBie I].—-The World’s Production and Coinage of Gold and Silver from 
1873 to 1894. 


[ From Tables issued by the United States Mint. ] 
Converted at 12. = $5. 

















(000’s omitted.] 
Production. 
Coinage. 
Silver. Gold and 

Cc 1 ic Val ae fe the 

: ommercia oining Value, oln1ng : 
Fine. Value 16 tol. Value). Gold. Silver. 

Ozs., troy. £ £ £ £ £ £ 


1873....| 63,267,| 16,424, 
74....| 55,800,| 14,135, 
"75....| 62,262,| 15,516, 
"76....| 67,753, | 15,664, 
"77....| 62,648, | 15,048, 
78....| 73,476,| 16,929, 
"79....1 74,250,| 16,677, 


16,360, | 19,240, 
14,300, | 18,150, 
16,100, | 19,500, 
17,520, | 20,740, 
16,200, | 22,800, 
19,000, | 23,800, 
19,200, | 21,800, 


35,600,| 51,526,| 26,309, 
32,450,) 27,156,| 20,586, 
35,600,) 41,068,|} 24,629, 
38,260,| 42,624,| 24,715, 
39,000,] 34,735,| 15,681, 
42,800,| 37,677,| 32,238, 
41,000,} 18,151,|} 20,978, 


1880....| 74,791,| 17,127, 
*81....| 78,890,| 17,955, 
*82....| 86,470,| 19,646, 
83... 89,177,| 19,797, 
*g4....| 81,597,| 18,163, 
85... 91,652,| 19,513, 
86....| 93,276,| 18,554, 
*87....| 96,124,| 18,806, 
88....|108,827,| 20,457, 
*89....|120,214,| 22,480, 


19,340, | 21,300, 
20,400, | 20,600, 
22,360, | 20,400, 
23,060, | 19,080, 
21,100, | 20,340, 
23,700, | 21,680, 
24,120, | 21,200, 
24,856, | 21,155, 
28,141, | 22,039, 
31,086, | 24,698, 


40,640,| 29,945,| 16,922, 
41,000,] 29,403,| 21,602, 
42,760,} 19,939,| 22,157, 
42,.140,] 20,969,| 21,861, 
41,440,] 19,887,| 19,166, 
45,380,| 19,152,| 25,353, 
45,320,| 18,928,| 24,971, 
46,011,} 24,998,| 32,682, 
50,180,| 26,966,| 26,984, 
55,784,] 33,780,| 27,849, 





1890....|126,095,| 26,480, 
‘91 -..1137,171,| 27,105, 
792.....|152,940,| 26,765, 
°93* = oF 


32,606, | 23,770, 
35,470, | 26,130, 
39,548, | 29,259, 
41,833, | 31,446, 


56,376,| 29,819,| 30,207, 
61,600,} 23,907,| 27,659, 
68,807,| 34,495,| 31,186, 
73,279,) 46,872,| 27,189, 

















94% | __ es 42,896, | 36,302, 79,198,) — = 
Total... — at 549,196, |505,429,|1,054,625, | 631,497, | 520,924, 
aa a a 24,963, |22,974,| 47,937, 30,071,| 24,806, 








* These figures for 1893 and 1894 are revised figures issued in June, 1895, 
after the publication of the Annual Report. 





rae: Ger 
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TapLe LI].—France. Ooinage of Gold and Silver from 1795 to 1894, 
[Converted at 17. = 25 frs. ] 






Years. 


Preece eer eeeesseresescoorereress 


eee creer tere ener ssas sees seoseoes 


PPrrrrrrr rr rrr errr er ee 


eee e eee eee reset tee hees sr eeereee 


Pee e cece ter eeere reset ererevesese 


wee cere sere rere reser sseseeesese 
errr rr rrr reer rere eee ere ey 


Come rere terete eer eeer eee resareesy 


Pree m cree ere Kee eeetseeesesenes 


Pee e reser eee r er eee verse erevasens 


Peewee OP eeeserererorersoereee 
POC e et reer re rereeerersaeress 
base a cet Leet eweereerseeseseies 


rrr rr rrr rere re eee ee ee 


Cece rere eres eoereseressbererere 


Serer ewer eee eae ate sersseeseeeres 


eee eee nena ete anes seeetene 
eer ee er rce revere raters reeatese 
eee mee weet are rera rere teereee 
COO rere e He bewo res eresetere 


Pere rece reer sense rsereeareeerens 








Bosertson—NSome Statistics 


Silver. 


5-franc pieces. 


£ 
1,655,975 
476,692 
759,188 
554,089 
152,663 
193,711 
457,170 
913,080 
1,692,132 
1,567,279 
897,129 
160,884 
1,876,447 
1,597,089 
2,068,896 
9,789,499 
6,209,122 
5,200,570 
2,431,541 
1,506,409 
1,367,333 
1,401,791 
483,987 
837,760 
722, 458 


5,983,216 
6,285,226 


2,635,196 
2,874 358 
2,679,022 
3,356,131 
1,688,440 
2,864,401 
4,762,117 
8,153,261 















Minor Coins of 
less than 5 frs. 





13,799 
208,555 
288,157 
112,537 

39,472 
836,909 
174,770 
217,912 
466,462 
222,334 
195,442 

18,228 

543 

29,368 

83,952 

12,256 

11,643 

15,006 

30,318 

89,510 
102,837 
116,127 

93,353 

84,132 
171,548 
173,419 
119,886 

59,639 

77,255 
281,944 
122,291 
270,175 
154,201 

68,942 
106,246 

89,969 

83,958 

99,586 
168,730 
100,450 

91,601 

86,377 
242,573 
227,005 
267,005 

27,126 
108,685 


—_————— 


Total Silver. 


£ 

1,655,975 
476,692 
759,188 
554,089 
152,663 
193,711 
457,170 
926,879 
1,900,687 
1,855,436 
1,009,666 
200,356 
2,713,356 
1,771,859 
2,286,808 
10,255,961 
6,431,456 
5,396,012 
2,449,764: 
1,506,952 
1,396,701 
1,485,743 
496,243 
849,403 
737,464 
2,701,354 
4,027,165 
3,316,467 
4,579,040 
3,008,131 
3,633,424 
6,154,759 
6,458,645 
4,105,704 
4,807,483 
8,208,950 
5,654,156 
6,299,314 
8,731,535 
3,986,645 
1,729,695 
4,474,347 
3,539,572 
2,945,509 
2,551,821 
3,100,717 
2,735,646 
2,965,959 
2,765,399 
3,598,704 
1,915,445 
3,131,406 
4,789,243 
8,261,946 





Gold. 


408,393 
1,538,559 
818,980 
1,541,350 
720,796 
1,292,450 
608,257 
1,842,824 


5,285,429 


3,908,715 
2,506,387 
2,581,788 
2,215,193 
606,051 
2,087,883 
3,816,418 
2,096,426 
1,151,243 
16,165 
188,724 
16,327 
282,868 
1,824,654. 
37,021 
126,437 
321,029 
44,727 
940,465 
1,985,655 
81,850 
671,991 
1,209,248 
182,002 
203,881 
81,069 
197,605 
826,800 
1,639,929 
495,002 
74,108 
113,064 
109,690 
4,765 
83,456 
308,240 
1,587,909 
1,084,382 


[ Sept. 


Total 


Gold and Silver. 





£ 

1,655,975 
476,692 
759,188 
554,089 
152,663 
193,711 
457,170 
1,335,272 
3,439,246 
2,674,416 
2,551,016 
921,152 
4,005,806 
2,380,116 
4,129,632 
15,541,390 
10,340,171 
7,902,399 
5,031,552 
3,722,145 
2,002,752 
3,573,626 
4,312,661 
2,945,829 
1,888,707. 
2,717,519 
4,215,889 
3,332,794 
4,861,908 
4,832,785 
3,670,445 
6,281,196 
6,779,674 
4,150,431 
5,748,148 
10,194,605 
5,736,006 
6,971,305 
9,940,783 
4,168,647 
1,933,576 
4,555,416 
3,737,177 
3,772,309 
4,191,750 
3,595,719 
2,809,754 
3,079,023 
2,875,089 
3,603,469 
1,998,901 
3,439,646 
6,377,152 
9,346,328 
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TABLE IIT Contd.—Francr. Coinage of Gold and Silver. 



















































Silver. 
Years. ° : | Total Silver. J Total 
5-franc pieces. wees Hy Ae ; as Gold and Silver. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
EET e oc cises-chovdecsesesecenss 3,224,135 234,204 3,458,339 3,407,695 6,866,034 
ee ieaicdeccasssevsoseses 2,299,858 73,234 2,373,092 10,788,382 13,161,474 
eee 2,798,040 78,697 2,876,737 1,081,130 3,957,867 
SE eee 778,326 25,653 803,979 12,518,560 13,322,539 
ae 2,123 82,832 84,955 21,061,128 21,146,083 
c Is oy a yidtss se dosssse sees 972,234 47,778 1,020,012 17,897,112 18,917,124 
RE 1,831,096 345,792 2,176,888 20,331,279 22,508,167 
Eo. oso cc eee cenceceases. 18,681 133,703 152,384 22,902,449 23,054,833 
eres ccsticeseveves,eugees 5,318 341,224 346,542 19,547,585 | 19,894,127 
0 i 673 335,399 336,072 28,107,911 28,443,983 
MRT d. 5 seis cena esersees — 323,367 323,367 17,138,097 17,461,464 
ETE oi ecececssrsocessree 4,419 96,302 100,721 3,928,656 4,029,377 
Ok a 4,225 96,550 100,775 | 8,569,679 8,670,454 
ee 4,337 8,847 13,184 8,409,225 8,422,409 
I eee 6,433 285,431* 291,864: 10,958,750 11,245,614 
Se ee 19,426 349,469 368,895 6,475,473 6,844,368 
0 7,578 | 1,785,278 1,792,856 14,603,317 16,396,173 
ee 2,162,062 | 2,388,279 4,550,341 7,943,180 12,493,521 
ee ee 3,744,822 | 1,432,988 5,177,810 13,603,067 18,780,877 
oe 2,330,571 396,464 2,727,035 9,367,447 12,094,482 
ES Se ee 2,145,934 616,116 2,762,050 2,215,792 4,977,842 
I eee Ginscostecee. secves : 188,436 766,703 955,139 2,006,795 2,961,934 
a 15,567 | 1,057,967 1,073,534 a 1,073,534 
eo 6,185,961 64,845 6,250,806 — 6,250,806 
a 2,399,840 24,559 2,424,399 972,788 3,399,187 
oa 3,000,000 — 3,000,000 9,396,480 12,396,480 
oa 2,106,452 — 2,106,452 7,059,726 9,166,178 
ee 658,571 — 658,571 10,207,245 10,865,816 
°c 72,856 = 72,856 7,412,724 7,485,580 
Total from 1795 to 1878 202,424,166 |18, 058,904 | 220,478,070 | 347,673,077 568,151,147 
Mosc cfisccsveegseceec. — — 984,421 984,421 
as Oe — — — 
iia. .aaicessseosesesee. — 269,337 269,337 86,680 356,017 
| - BEMRET Teas Reevets soa Seeesstanaes — 46,394 46,394 149,680 196,074 
SEES, fc csscones0ss, — --- — — — 
a — — — 11,576 11,576 
86 MUROISer ive css e8sst cece aes. — 6,175 6,175 943, 468 949,643 
i — 356,423 356,423 986,727 1,343,150 
88 Och. COC CORB EEEE ACRE ECE — 230,544 230,544 22,165 252,709 
89 BEA cr es casdhsseschse¥os ees — 14 14 699,112 699,126 
a — — — 824,112 824,112 
‘91 RRMETORT TE decch ccascece cesses _—- od == 696,880 696,880 
Sh 3S a — == 180,564 180,564 
93 BRE odes csnsesnveeee — — — 2,037,734 2,037,734 
ee —- 160,000 160,000 393,242 553,242 


———_—— 

















Total from 1795 to 1894] 202,424,166 |19,122,791 | 221,546,957 | 355,689,438 | 577,236,395 
Recoinages ...............000.. = 8,886,652 8, 886,652 4, 803,375 | 13,690 027 
































Total amount coined 
IBisis Recsinazee.. ctf? 202,424,166 |10,236,139 | 212,660,305 | 350,886,063 | 563,546,368 


I 4S ee 





* From. and after 1864 the minor coins were struck at 835 fine instead of goo as previous to that year, and were 
ade legal tender for so frs. only instead of unlimited legal tender as formerly. 
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TasLeE [V.—France. Gross Imports and Exports of Gold and Silver. 
[1d.= 25 frs.} 














(000’s omitted.] 
Gold. Silver. Gold and Silver. 
Years. 
Total Total Total Total Total Total 
Imports. | Exports. } Imports. | Exports. Imports. Exports. 
£ £ £ 
nos 1,240, 280, 


— 1,960, 6,200, 
— 4,480, pk oO, 
— 4,480, 6,200, 
gt 3,520, 35560, 
— 4,400, 5,520, 
_- 5,040, 7,080, 

420, 7,440, 2,280, 

480, 8,040, 4,240, 

420, 9,760, 35320, 
— 10,040, 554.00, 
— 6,960, 4,000, 
— 7,480, 1,600, 
—_— 8,320, 1,160, 
— 5,920, 25360, 














— 89,080, 58,320, 








LSOO Ss o-cnsc. See eee 15920, | -1,5 20, 6,880, 840, 8,800, 2,360, 
OL) ett 960, 560, 7,840, 600, 8,800, 1,160, 
OMe ae eee 560, | 2,120; 4,720, W (2, s20, 5,280, 4,440, 
TBS ts RED ie ee 1,440, 480, 6,520, | 3,520, 7,960, 4,000, 
oe on ar ais ee 1,000, | 1,280, 6,680, | 2,640, 7,680, 3,920, 

1 ha 8 ile pee Geta 200, | 1,000, 5,240, 2,280, 5,440, 3,280, 
PSOES 2G) ema ee 960, | 1,520, 3,680, | 2,600, 4,640, 4,120, 
dik ace RE eee 1,160, | 1,400, 6,720, 960, 7,880, 25360, 
POO oaks.) eee 760, 920, 6,160, | -1,360, 6,920, 2,280, 
CEM Mee eh ae 1,720, 760, 5,280, | 2,280, 7,000, 3,040, 

BSA SS Ok Gees 2,360, 400, 6,400, | 2,560, 8,760, 2,960, 
Ege Bete ae 600, 800, 6,800, | -2,120, 7,400, 25920, 
ey cfoeens | te 320, 800, 5,520, | 1,840, 5,840, 2,640, 
7S. ee" 400, 2,040, 6,280, 2,1 60, 6,680, 4,200, 
1k eae eee 200, 440, 6,040, | 2,760, 6,240, 3,200, 

GOSS A a 200, | 760, | 6,360, | 2,760, | 6,560, | 3,520, 
MORE R gg? 320, 680, 4,280, | 2,400, 4,600, 3,080, 
et 3 TAM +See 840, | 1,360, 5,520, | 3,400, 6,360, 4,760, 
AS GE Sa... 1,760, 240, 9,320, 760, | 11,080, 1,000, 
CESS ees 480, 240, | 11,640, | 1,880, | 12,120, 2,130} 

j NTSC 4 el ee ee 2,440, | 1,760, 6,200, | 3,280, 8,640, 5,040, 
Lp rachel e 4,640, | 1,240, 7,160, | 4,040, | 11,800, 5,280, 
SV EG SEEDS 2,360, | 1,680, 7,200}, |. 4,32) 9,560, 9,000, 
ASA ih he Hae 12;760, | 1,200: 4,520, | 9,200, | 17,280, | 10,400, 
cic ee RT eee 19,240, | 2,600, 4,000, | 10,560, | 28,240, | 13,160, 

EBD AE Cas ievssetiretes: 15,240, | 6,520, 4,840, | 12,720, | 20,080, 19,240, 
Golem’ Metra ae Lee 18,600, | 3,600, 4,400, | 15,760, | 28,000, | 19,360, 
5c fae ata: Dt ae de 22,760, | 4,920, 3,920, | 18,320, | 26,680, | 23,240, 
15a Rat panel? | 22,160, | 2,640, | 6,440, | 7,040, | 28600, | 9,680, 


ABD Oi ay. Aeatow ras: 29,080, | 7,520, 8,440, | 15,280, | 37,520, | 22,800, 
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Taste [IV Contd.—France. Gross Imports and Exports of Gold and 




















Silver. 
(1d.= 2 fre. 
(000’s omitted.] 
Gold. Silver. Gold and Silver. 
Years. 
Total Total Total Total Total Total 
Imports. | Exports. | Imports. | Exports. Imports. Exports. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 

DD fe ia aes 1,880, | 6,360, | 5,240, | 11,520, W120, | 17,880, 
ORs gbieatenierb tne se 9,760, | 10,720, | 6,880, 9,360, 16,640, | 20,080, 
Eee Re eh 16,080, | 9,480, | 5,280, | 8720,] 21,360, | 18,200, 
BB MF ec tecr san tosinweds 14,800, | 14,320, | 6,440, | 9,160, 21,240, | 23,480, 
OO Fak Ee ieee 18,560, | 13,560, 4 10,720, | 12,400, 29,280, | 25,960, 
SS ae aa 16,760, | 10,760, | 9,440, | 6,560, | 26,200, | 17,320, 
SS Tes ter 32,520, | 13,920, | 10,000, | 8,200, 42,520, | 22,120, 
ELE ess Se iiceracers 23,760, | 7,400, | 10,160, | 2,600, 33,920, | 10,000, 
Cs ee ae ae Rahat Dezdcye | 1, ¢20,. 1039300, 27,440, | 14,600, 
OE RANA 18,200, a 2OOn Wee ital, lil 33240; 25,920, | 10,440, 
ON Dey i dhe fa Race <s 12,400, | 7,640, | 4,240, | 2,840, 16,640, | 10,480, 
Re aa OS ORE 5,760, | 14,320, | 6,280, 5,680, 12,040, | 20,000, 
ee wn niinen 5,680, | 7,800, | 9,640, | 5,560, 15,320, | 13,360, 
Os ae es eee 7,040, | 11,360, | 15,560, | 8,320, 22,600, | 19,680, 
REL AES aeRO 20,680, | 4,300, | 17,360, | 2,960, 38,040, |. 47,260, 
ee ea ts 24,320, | 5,520, | 10,680, | 3,280, | 35,000, | 8,800, 
is ee 23,960, | 3,800, | 8,200, | 2,600, | 32,160, | 6,400, 
BL OES so vxvkaletivtaces ts. 21,360, | 3,960, | 5,920, | 1,680, 27,280, | 5,640, 
Ua cea cua ae 14,560, | 5,080, | 7,200, | 2,400, 21,760, | 7,480, 
Gees iac ok aceres +> 7,760, | 14,480, | 5,520, | 2,480, 18,280, | 16,960, 
OSL NRA Seo 7,760, | 16,320, | 4,040, | 2,480, 11,800, | 18,800, 
te cab n si om 9,360, | 8,920, | 5,200, | 3,160, 14,560, | 12,080, 
er tt 11,360, | 7,680, | 5,120, | 6,280, ] 16,480, | 13,960, 
Le Bere 2,560, | 5,360, | 3,280, 3,840, 5,840, | 9,200, 
DAR fety Bind ean cior nse 5,080, | 3,280, | 4,040, 1,840, 9,120, 5, P20, 
5 9,720, | 8,040, | 9,440, | 5,520, | 19,160, | 13,560, 
US ASS SoS ae 10,440, | 7,960, | 7,360, | 5,360, 17,800) .-¥35320,; 
DE pS fess Bi ae 10,320, 1 7,120, | 5 5,560, 10,840, | 15,880, 
Ss Geet ee ee 4,080, | 7,720, | 6,560, | 4,360, 10,640, | 152,080, 
oo A ee 13,520, | 5,160, | 4,400, | 4,120, | 17,920, | 9,280, 
ER wachcxtennossunnains cate 4,680, | 10,040, | 5,560, | 4,360, 10,240, | 14,400, 
Dh ec trahaski se? 14,520, | 9,400, | 7,040, | 5,840, 21,560, | 15,240, 
Bee Tip Ac aiceaatasoacson’ 15,480, | 4,440, | 4,800, |~ 4,080, 20,280, | 8,520, 
ae 12,200, | 4,680, | 6,360, | 5,040, 18,560, | 9,720, 
JS eee 18,320, | 4,320, | 3,720, | 4.400, 22,040, 8,720, 














Total, 1830 to 1894 | 625,800, | 349,860, | 439,240, | 324,720, | 1,065,040, | 674,580, 








Total Net Imports 
1830 to aie 275,940, — 114,520, oe 390,460, oe 
Total, 1815 to 1894 ahd. aan — — 1,154,120, | 732,900, 


Total Net Imports } eri 


1815 to 1894... oe: — RS 421,220, —- 





a 
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TaBLE IV Oontd.—France. Net Imports and Exports of Gold 
and Silver. 













































[irl ese etre. [000’s omitted.] 
Gold. Silver. Total Gold and Silver. 
Years. ‘ . 
Net Net Net Net Net Net 
Imports. | Exports. | Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
The RS Geta ea ea — — oe = 960, — 
BALES Mees iy cua pase cheses — — — = — 45240, 
iMac. Cetneakoee — — — mes 2,360, — 
Like Oem 2 cotati oe a — — — er a 1,720, 
Tous Cee ae ue as o i. ra 
ES ZO Fo hac tnactiolan ob teens — — = rs os 1,3205 
A Nee AR OM ie oe — — — == — 2,040, 
1) Se eM OL crt ren 160, — 5,000, — 5,160, — 
ALE Waa areeee ro oes —_— 760, 4,560, — 3,800, —— 
SA Saks vce MECN RERcs 1,480, = 4,960, —_ 6,440, _ 
haw s hay Raed, he Re ee —- — — ie 4,640, —_ 
PLCC ABET sabres or = > — — 40, 
RN meet edn are nome} — — ae rae 5,880, — 
SOS sue tit eitie ae — — a as 7,160, — 
ode ly epmaaoay tegres rer cee — — — = 3,560, _— 
Total, 1815 to 1829 — — = — 39,960, 9,200, 
SSO sites aatenoreane 400, — 6,040, a 6,440, — 
iB ce threes 400,{| —_ | 7,240, 7,640, Bb 
EO stesso eee — 1,560, 2,400, a 840, — 
poesia. Jpn, tdeeeyeenees 960, — 3,000, coe 3,960, — 
Oe "Alia tadaten eben — 280, 4,040, —= 3,760, — 
LSSOb cae kere — 800, 2,960, — 2,160, —— 
SOO Bstessiee tne eee — 560, 1,080, — 520, — 
a ce amare Me BA ~~ 240, | 5,760, — 5,520, _- 
OO 1. chhcaae Cee a 160, 4,800, ae 4,640, — 
43S ES NORE he hy 960, eS 3,000, + 3,960, — 
le EU Nerang ee pene ee 1,960, — 3,840, = 5,800, ea 
0D ctereneet tie, peers og — 200, 4,680, — 4,480, = 
he Me kek ea cies Sues, a 480, 3,680, = 3,200, = 
Ae ee a See pa 1,640, 4,120, ar 2,480, — 
fo ae ea oe — 240, | 3,280, — 3,040, — 
DAD Les Pech Rivaceieslsy.s = 560, 3,600, — 3,040, ae 
EOE IEES eh ae a 360, 1,880, — 1,520, poet 
TNT Glen ye ee ae 520, 2,120, i= 1,600, — 
BAS The eck. tees oil Ac. 1,520, — 8,560, — 10,080, af 
PATE, decwad tees oscil tices 240, — 9,760, a 10,000, re 
BO Beers Peoria uss eze cues 680, — 2,920, ay 3,600, “= 
ROMP Bis d2- cal ins 6. 3,400, — 3,120, —— 6,520, —- 
15) | ake i. 680, - — 120, 560, =< 
HS Meee Be cee ta 11,560, —- — 4,680, 6,880, es 
(ot Neal tema et 16,640, — 6,560, 10,080, = 
1855 i, sn ee 8,720, | <= = 7,880, 840, Lu 
5 OE es Se 15,000, — — 11,360, 3,640, ee 
2 BY Sie. atni Geta 17,840, — a 14,400, 3,440, — 
"OS -nsshcaker Men cen, 19,520, ee — 600, 18,920, Be 
700" Sak ees 21,560, — _ 6,840, 14,720, oo 
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Net Imports and Exports of Gold and Silver. 





















































[ 12. = 25 frs. ] 
{000’s omitted.] 
Gold. Silver. Total Gold and Silver. 
Years. 3 ; (| tie 
Net Net Net Net Net Net 
Imports. | Exports. | Imports. | Exports. Imports. Exports. 
£ £ £ £ & £ 
BOO at 26d asics Bon ok os — 4,480, — 6,280, — 10,760, 
Be Lida inanssade dsc hide — 960, — 2,480, = 3,440, 
Orta ae noe hu aos ga gthat 6,600, — — 3,440, 3,160, — 
BR ig tt eB sas eis 480, ~- — 7 208 — 2,240, 
2 5,000, — — 1,680, 3,320, — 
Uh i 6,000, — 2,880, — 8,880, — 
Gee eee 18,600, ae 1,800, — 20,400, -— 
"UN ie A ene 16,360, — 7,560, —: 23,920, — 
DS Ne cnjoen esos cee: 8,480, — 4,360, a 12,840, a 
(ES teeter 11,000, a 4,480, — 15,480, — 
OES en, eee 4,760, — 1,400, — 6,160, — 
“TS ee poker — 8,560, 600, — — 7,960, 
"OG eae = a 120, 4,080, -- 1,960, — 
DEMOS cossassdeslscesece: o 45320, 7,240, — 2,920, — 
US eens Serre 16,380, — 14,400, — 30,780, — 
BOM feces: crseasotiseass. 18,800, — 7,400, _ 26,200, _. 
Ey cevsacesenkere deck 20,160, — 5,600, — 25,760, — 
a ae 17,400, — 4,240, — 21,640, —_— 
“SS eee a ee 9,480, — 4,800, — 14,280, —_ 
7010) ae oe or — 6,720, 3,040, — _- 3,680, 
PAI ens, <5 .cogeesaeds ad: — 8,560, 1,560, — — 7,000, 
BME ee shat. cSadezos once 440, a 2,040, — 2,480, oS 
ae ee 3,680, — -— 1,160, 2,520, — 
CS) ae oe _ 2,800, — 560, so) 353003 
OL re 1,800, 2,200, — 4,000, — 
IS 620s cons sv ouses.cbenes 1,680, — 3,920, _- 5,600, — 
“SS eerie 2,480, — 2,000, —- 4,480, — 
Coe —- 6,600, 1,560, — — 5,040, 
(a ee _ 3,640, 2,200, —— — 1,440, 
De Sy 8,360, — 280, — 8,640, oes 
a — 5,360, 1,200, — — 4,160, 
By. ccoshses seeds 5,120, — 1,200, — 6,320, — 
OS ol ea ete 11,040, — 720, —. 11,760, — 
| a Sa 7,020, — 1,320, — 8,840, — 
“ST De pessseseeeesensee 14,000, — — 680, 13,320, — 
Total, 1830 to 1894 |337,660, | 61,720, | 185,960, | 71,440, | 439,540, | 49,980, 
ee ports) i75940,| — [114520,|, — | 390,460 -- 
1830 to 1894... ae a tx LI 
Total, 1815 to 1894; — — ~- — 479,500, | 58,280, 
Total Net Imports act 
1815 to 1894... is ‘eek ih! rary Mcrae 
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TaBLE V.—TuHE Bank oF Francez.* Stock of Gold and Silver, and 
Note Circulation, from 1811 to 1894. 


1836 .. 


1841 ... 


1846 .. 








[Converted into sterling at 17. = 25 frs. | 


Gold. 


Maximum. 


£ 
868,560 
868,200 
598,440 
449,080 
216,240 


121,040 
339,960 
571,800 
1,356,360 
2,072,680 


901,920 
678,400 
632,400 
28,800 
84,800 


48,000 
20,800 
20,000 
25,200 
68,000 


88,000 
84,000 
20,000 

156,000 

276,000 


344,000 
624,000 
584,000 
624,000 

1,068,000 


1,624,000 
924,000 
764,000 
228,000 
264,000 


332,000 
424,000 
396,000 
516,000 

1,168,000 











Minimum. 


£ 
732,040 
596,240 
23,880 


30,520 | 


4,560 


100,000 
16,520 
57,200 

538,960 

899,520 


636,080 
632,000 
8,000 
12,000 


5,200 
4,000 


13,200 


12,000 


80,000 
20,000 
344.000 
560,000 


432,000 
400,000 


1,104,000 
768,000 
224,000 
224.000 
220,000 


216,000 
12,000 
16,000 

320,000 

220,000 

















Silver. 
Maximum. Minimum. 
£ £& 
4,209,240 | 3,649,120 
3,765,000 494,120 
1,046,680 373,800 
2,976,920 28,400 
3,515,200 763,640 
3,167,880 989,000 
3,385,320 | 1,218,280 
4,178,720 | 1,017,920 
5,661,600 | 2,078,000 
6,694,880 | 5,477,000 
6,361,640 | 5,069,160 
7,266,560 | 5,170,240 
7,837,600 | 6,472,480 
6,746,680 | 5,123,200 
6,177,240 | 3,398,320 
4,816,160 | 3,514,000 
7,684,880 | 4,789,440 
9,471,680 | 7,283,840 
8,204,520 | 6,458,640 
6,872,000 | 4,100,000 
10,492,000 | 4,868,000 
11,344,000 | 8,664,000 
9,084,000 | 5,264,000 
7,152,000 | 4,640,000 
7,856,000 | 5,052,000 
7,500,000 ‘ 3,260,000 
9,364,000 | 3,800,000 
11,320,000 | 8,688,000 
9,404,000 | 7,480,000 
9,400,000 | 7,424,000 
8,152,000 | 5,660,000 
8,268,000 | 6,164,000 
9,672,000 | 6,952,000 
10,976,000 | 9,144,000 
10,932,000 | 6,820,000 
7,900,000 | 2,520,000 
4,288,000 | 1,936,000 
5,608,000 | 1,876,000 
11,564,000 | 5,376,000 
13,564,000 | 11,628,000 








' Note 


Circulation 
[000’s omitted]. 





£ 
4,892, 
3,440, 
2,388, 
2,396, 
1,700, 


2,784, 
4,004, 
3,864, 
4,928, 
6,540, 


6,976, 
6,764, 
7,784, 
8,656, 
7,544, 


7,016, 
8,032, 
7,420, 
8,536, 
8,784, 


9,544, 
8.516, 
8,080, 
* 8.236, 
8,828, 


8,072, 
8,272, 
8,432, 
8,356, 
9,528, 


9,192, 
9,308, 
9,656, 

10,268, 

11,020, 


10,872, 

9,916, 
16,992, 
17,524, 
19,912, 


* The figures in francs from 1811 to 1886 will be found in the “ Bulletin 
“de Statistique et de Legislation Comparée” 
subsequent figures in the January numbers of each year. 

The figures of the note circulation from 1811 till 1876 are given for Septem- 


ber of each year, and in and after 1877 they are given for December. 


for January, 1887, and the 
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TasBLE V—Contd. Stock of Gold and Silver, and Note Circulation. 





Years. 














Gold. 
Maximum. Minimum. 
£ £ 

4,220,000 | 1,256,000 
3,472,000 2,556,000 
4,936,000 | 2,700,000 
8,808,000 | 2,948,000 
6,840,000 | 1,132,000 
3,700,000 584,000 
3,836,000 1,460,000 
9,684,000 | 1,628,000 
9,196,000 | 3,456,000 
9,532,000 | 3,896,000 

....| 12,052,000 | 4,168,000 
....| 11,876,000 6,408,000 
w| 5,484,000 2,508,000 
..-| 10,932,000 3,584,000 
ee 15,648,000 8,636,000 
...| 26,864,000 10,916,000 
...| 29,108,000 20,436,000 
....| 39,084,000 26,496,000 
....| 29,228,000 23,524,000 
...| 29,572,000 | 17,348,000 
....| 23,704,000 | 14,396,000 
....| 27,316,000 | 22,064,000 
aah 27,648,000 22,408,000 
Som 40,588,000 24,376,000 
..-| 47,044,000 40,172,000 
....| 61,792,000 | 46,616,000 
....| 62,260,000 48,164,000 
....| 48,096,000 40,186,000 
....| 43,512,000 30,088,000 
: 33,076,000 21,456,000 
..| 26,256,000 | 21,664,000 
...| 40,228,000 25,800,000 
....| 40,564,000 37,856,000 
...| 42,512,000 37,840,000 
Ate 47,032,000 39,812,000 
“oe 55,720,000 45,692,000 
wees 49,796,000 44,816,000 
...| 45,440,000 40,472,000 
..--| 93,400,000 39,936,000 
.| 52,836,000 44,568,000 
see 55,084,000 44,744,000 
....|- 68,332,000 53,448,000 
....| 68,836,000 61,488,000 
...| 82,460,000 67,820,000 











Silver. 
Maximum, Minimum. 
£ £ 
16,344,000 12,208,000 
17,880,000 13,988,000 
13,916,000 4,464,000 
4,536,000 2,888,000 
3,696,000 1,000,000 
3 096,000 808,000 
1,416,000 1,012,000 
2,284,000 1,128,000 
3,252,000 2,436,000 
13,028,000 10,760,000 
10,608,000 2,912,000 
6,240,000 3,776,000 
11,024,000 4,960,000 
3,768,000 2,408,000 
5,712,000 3,756,000 
5,404,000 3,456,000 
13,472,000 5,416,000 
19,092,000 12,352,000 
23,732,000 18,920,000 
23,184,000 2,836,000 
5,268,000 1,436,000 
5,816,000 3,152,000 
6,012,000 4,968,000 
13,180,000 6,016,000 
20,348,000 12,368,000 
25,580,000 19,780,000 
34,668,000 25,484,000 
42,352,000 34,436,000 
48,984,000 42,236,000 
51,300,000 48,480,000 
49,956,000 46,584,000 
46,528,000 43,700,000 
43,716,000 40,080,000 
41,396,000 39,556,000 
44,244,000 40,976,000 
45,844,000 43,128,000 
4:7 932,000 45,288,000 
49,420,000 47,260,000 
50,544,000 48,968,000 
51,076,000 49,564,000 
51,128,000 49,584,000 
51,960,000 50,040,000 
51,420,000 49,956,000 
51,324,000 50,224,000 





Note 
Circulation 


(000’s omitted]. 





£ 
23,332, 
27,056, 
25,656, 
25,600, 
23,584, 


23,728, 
21,816, 
28,260, 
28,236, 
29,976, 


29,024, 
31,444, 
29,868, 
29,340, 
35,024, 


38,260, 
45,028, 
51,560, 
54,408, 
69,040, 


91,488, 
105,616, 
112,868, 
101,612, 

95,164, 


102,288, 
98,540, 
88,652, 
89,836, 
96,348, 


109,528, 
110,704, 
117,544, 
114,340, 
111,392, 


108,756, 
109,064, 
104,028, 
120,124, 
122,072, 


120,444, 
129,296, 
137,628, 
138,340, 
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Taste VI.—Ratio of Weights of Equal Values of Gold and Silver, and French Mint 
Ratio from 1803 to 1894. 



























































Average Bullion Ratio of French Ratio of Average Bullion Ratio of French Ratio of 
Market Ratio | French Mint | Coining and Market Ratio | French Mint | - Coining and 
Year. of Prices of of Gold Coins Year. of Prices of of Gold Coins 
Gola to Silver* | Gold to Silver; to Silver Coins Gold to Silver* | Gold to Silver| to Silver Coins 
as 1 to as 1 to as 1 to as 1 to ag 1 to as 1 to 
1808.... 15°41 15°69 1550+ 1852... 15°59 15°587 15°50F 
°04..... 15°41 3 . DOs 15°33 . * 
p0bes 15°79 5) , 54... 15°33 15583 a 
06... 15°52 e as ’55.... 15°38 is 3s 
°07....| 15°43 y . 56....| 15°38 _ is 
Veh a. 16°08 a 5 ay fe, 15°27 S53 as 
US$ 15°96 ‘a - ’5S.... 15°38 . 33 
"10s Bi5°77 % : °59.ah) 2 151 OaNm 3 “ 
pe 15°53 .. | > "G0.4: 15°29 by Me 
ABE is 16°11 ay - "OL 15°50 - 5) 
134) 41625 ‘ae! "6D iG Be i s 
ol4a.. 15°04 . | - >On 15°37 59 . oe 
2 1O.b:: 15:26 5 ta 64... 15°37 a 50 
LGA: 15°28 3 - "Conte 15°44 A) 5 
fs Ws 15:11 5 ., 66... 15°43 ai a 
Abs me 15°35 a ¥5 67a 15°57 ” ” 
aloe 15°33 A . 68. 15°59 3 
e205 15°62 Fe 45 "OO 15°60 As 4 
di hs 8 15:95 of ne One 15°57 Nel ” 
(Re 15°80 an ie erp ley: 15:57 3 ” 
VEies 15°84 5) 54 (20e 15°63 ty aS 
724i. 300 15°82 a5 . 1808 15°92 a sv 
25.70 15°70 ip $5 TALS 16°17 x ) 
2626 15°76 of a efeitet 16°59 . 9 
071 1574 i sees 76....| 17°88 :) sy 
F28.0| (0 aal5:78 . i eee te 
4 ee 15°78 y > 
30... 15°82 Pf z eee ie of 
p) 76 0. 
oe nee ” ” to sive an 
°33....| 15-93 : : es a 
BO sos 15°80 15626 | 1 afte, 17°94 yy) 
286.0. 15°72 Sa | a4 TOG 18°40 3 
37... 15°83 a | af “SO 18°05 $9 
“oe Baty 15°85 e A ett bt» 18°16 99 
5th 15°62 i & ‘Some 18°19 39 
°AO.... 15°62 me a Rees 18°64: i 9 
AN 15°70 of ., 84... 18°57 9 
"AQ... 15°87 iff Fe ‘BOs 19°41 » | 
"AS... 15°98 oe | - °86.... 20°78 ” 
° AAs... 15°85 59 | = “Sia 21°13 ” 
aD a. 15°92 6 re Soe 21°99 ” 
°46....1 » 15°90 “ . 2 SOuns 22°10 B 
CAT as 15°80 $5 i "90... 19°76 | ” 
°A8.... 15°85 a “4 * OURS: 20 92 9 
°A9.... 15°78 15°587 5 OO 23°72 BS 
DOW 15°70 is % "93eK 26°49 » 
cD lio. 15°46 oS ) 94... 32°56 ” 





ee eee Se eee ee en Ee 
* The figures in this column are taken from table issued by the Director of the United States Mint. Those from 
1803 to 1832 are taken from Soetbeer; from 1833 to 1878 they are from Pixley and Abell’s tables of London prices; and 
from 1879 to 1894 from daily cablegrams from London to the Bureau of the United States Mint. 
+ All silver coins, large and small, were full legal tender till 1864, when the minor coins were reduced from goo fine to 
835, that is from 1 to 15°50 to the ratio of 1 to 14°38, and the legal tender reduced to sofrs. The minor silver coins were 
of 2frs., 1 fr., 50¢., and 25 ¢., but in 1848 the coinage of 25 c. was stopped, and in 1849 coins of 20 c. were introduced, and 
they continue to be coined. 
nn sr re 


= 


i 
"S[8}0} OY} UL poqovazqns ore pure ‘s}10dxo you ore osoyy, 4 

‘queoyiusrisut oqinb 

SB UOT}E[NOTBD O44 JO NO 4JoT SI YJUoUE oUO oy saved osY-AJouTU OZ PUL AXIS LOZ SaSvIOAR OY} UT 4nq ‘sytodumt ATAtvOk OFvAIAR OT} UT poyeTNoTRO 

os are pus ‘ATuo stvod FTG LOF suYy ov Z/-Z98T potted oy} ao sqaodumt Jo soanSy oy, ‘syyUout ueacye aoz ATUO o.xV LOST 405 sqtoduar oy snqy 
pues “yoreyy 4sTE 07 [dy yIOY Woasz posuvyo sva oyep ayy 19-99gT Avod oY UT ‘Ady WOE UO pepus aved PeIOTYO ey} 99-c98T ITY dp * 
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— — — — 61-9 | — ~— ea Me ah osvtoar ATAVIK 
| ma eS eS ee ee COST °F IC8T 
a cts -— — am 62-28¢ <6 oe you [RqOy, 
bee te | ay ep eee 
= == — oa = e.g | ¥L9 OF.Z — osvteae ATIV9X 
3 ee wis am wae. mn ee eens i tae C68T °F 9E8T 
= a 69-614 AF-898 |. ST-PPT 09 eed you [RIOT 
‘> es pace, ee ee a ia epee ie eer eee eee ee a ee 
= L1-8% OL-8T 98-1 €8.9 +16.F 98-1 689 | 416.F T bean SG, 
= 60-8 6G.PT 96-FT 6L-E1 79-0 96-F1 64-61 | 9.0 [eee eas s V6. 
= 86-8 86-FL ¢0-OT 98-461 18-3 G0-OT 98-21 418-3 , ee een oe bo be pein saat Soy 
a 86-€P €L-9T 6P-LT 60-6 LPV-G 6V- IL c0-6 | TP-% | tet ES: ape 2% G6. 
S 91-8P 60-8T 18-61 LT-FT 79-G 18.61 LL-PL =| $9. (Or ea eae aL Oe 
Q IL-7 LG.9T GS.ST ¥6-01 19-7 Gg-1 76-01 19-7 pL bee ee ee * 06. 
& 9T-0S 68-61 G0-6 1&-9 VS-G V6-EST 9L-01TT ST-V eae eo ee a OS oe 
= 68-09 C0-€6 9T-OT 66-9 LL-¥ 66-09 76-98 G0-96 Pim sale Fae i aia GL-* 19, 
g ¥g-19 90-6 L6-ST 18-01 91-G 69-S2T Z8-811 68-99 1 re eee ge Pee SE ies) 
D OF-19 G6-86 9F-§ 8-6 80-T Té-Z1 c6-LT 6&-S Os erate ae ae ae pia ee 
= 99-69 GS.66 vL-G 66-1 GS-0 SLs 16-66 61-8 eG aces ieee ess ae 09-98, 
ad as SL-@ ae cae IT-SZ an a pb eee ie i ey a Sa Sé-TO8T 
‘9000g ‘900d g “XY JO SUL | “XY Jo "suypy | *xyY Jo ‘sup fF XY Jo-suryy | “xy Jocsuryy | “xy Jo ‘suryy 
‘90UNG p.epueys ‘UOpUOTT UT pjoy ata "[eqOL, TIALS "ploy TRIOL, “TAApis “ploy “Uaty vous 
rad BIPUT VO sig [lounDg | “S1vaX Your py ante Puy 
UWOpuoT UI AaATIS jo YOryM 7B ; 7 : ) ‘99-S98T 119 Indy WI08 
Dol adwsaay oqey eBei0ay foil ties ie, Scie atin ie S| papita 819K THOWO 
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Taste VITI.—Tuer Unitep Kinepom. Index Numbers of Commodities, and Net Imports 
and Net Hxports of Gold for Nineteen Years from 1858 to 1876, and for Fighteen 


Years from 1877 to 1894. 




















Net Net 
Imports. | Exports. 
£ ; £ 
GEE pane oe 10,226,| — 
BDO ere cette: aarp 
OO caeae.tate ah. «, a 3,057, 
Teil Me, Piel ee eget 926,| — 
“CGY Aine Seer aang 3,892,| — 
BGSs gust Ek 3.840,{  — 
TN ote 3.621, — 
BO ae, eee tens 5,993, — 
Sela Ree gah ae ne BARS 10,768) = 
BO Tie ea rcase weno Valve 
BOS mee chen: wees: 4,498.) ee 
Bia) tet ce, ee te, 5 oT Re 
(ie Hee Santee 8,793, | . = 
RNS Fey ean ee Gos 1 aa 
C1 dR ees: a 1,280, 
BTS sds Mabe 1,840;;. — 
bd isc Rectan Aamo 7,439,| — 
Sade cans Ae a ACs ace 
BLO eee eee 6,960,| — 
91,265,| 4,337, 
‘ports en 882% 
Total et int ao, 
een ee 


| 
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(000’s omitted.] 


Mr. Sauerbeck’s 
Index Numbers 
of 
45 Commodities. 
Average Prices of 
1858-77 = 100. 


gl 1877 oie ee 
94 "7B ioclegaeernas 
99 *19 wu nee 
98 "80 43 
101 tel Ba eis. 
103 82° ae 
105 "89 fcc 
101 ’84. 2... Ao 
102 BB) ik... chee 
100 °86 
99 "87 cho 
98 "88 lee 
96 89 Alar eee 
100 90. ee 
109 ‘91 Le 
Tit 02 ate 
102 "08. cla 
96 "OA ost tiene 
95* 


Deduct net ex- 
PONS wich 
Total net im- 
ports, 18 years 


Annual net im- 
ports 


[Sept. 


Mr. Sauerbeck’s 


Net Net of 


: ta. tE ts. | 45 Commodities, 
aad a ted Bags SF Average Prices of 


Index Numbers : 





1853-77 = 100, 





£ £ 
— 4,932, 94 
, 5,902, — 87 
— 4,210, 83 
— 2,374, 88 
— 5,086, 85 
2,3538,{  — 84 
665,; — 82, 
— 15269; 76 
646, — 72 
2 833, é> 
631,) — 68 
844, a 70 
3,459, — 72 
9,261, — pe} 
6,108, = a2 
6,751, — _ 68 
4,661, — 68 
11,933,; — 63 





53,214, | 19,154, 


\ 19,154, 





} 34,060, 








* The average of the nineteen index numbers in this column is exactly 100, that is the same average as from 1853 to 1877. 
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Taste 1X.—Jllustrations of Fluctuations in the Foreign Exchanges.* 


ES ——————————=—=—=—=—=—=—=—_— —_—_—_—_——____ 


From Mr. J. E. O’Conor’s Report 
in ‘“* Appendix to 
Final Report of Gold and Silver 
Commission,” pp. 114—21. 


From Messvs. Page and Gwyther’s Annual Circulars. 




















Shanghai on London. London on Bombay. Calcutta on London. 
Bank Bills at Six Months’ Sight. Bank Bills at Sixty Days’ Sight. ia iate perlite aa 
Rate per Tael Weight of Silver. Rate per Rupee. in January and July. 
1863. | 1864.| 1865. 1865. 1866. See. 8. d: 
—___|__— ~ —— - 2 2 
Ped ole da a. s. d. s. d. 18434 5 = 1858 5 1 
January ........ 6 2 |6 95\6 6 1. 11% 2 -% gee Ori 
Mee. 6 22/72 16 64 Aine oo aa 5 al "594 5 ly 
_February........ 6 2216 6 |6 44 1 112 A 4 8 
(6 2216 4216 ‘43 tomtts Cer 45{1 102 ‘oof? 1k 
March ........... 6 21/6 6 16 3% ane Taie 1 115 eae 
6 3216 4816 38 ela 1 11% cae svt 
Bpril ......... 6 7k 16 5416 28 1 113 pee "46 { 3 x ‘61 5 a 
6 7416 48/6 24 eet hake: 
BPAY seis 00.m...-. 6 6 |6 42/6 -3 L 10% 1i1l¢ wes -{ 624 5 -} 
Pee... 6 6 |6 58/6 2 1 103 1 114 Dae 2 28. 
June 6 5/6 7 16 13} 1, 102 1 114 ie as 
—..... 6 5i/6 84/6 3 | 1112@1 10$ | 1 104] “48{] *5F| 63{> 
July... Goebel. 46% 3h oes 1 104 5 r6 
eee 6 44/7 - 16 8 1 11% it ANGE: 4945 1035 "644 5 3 
August ........ 6 32/611 |6 24 Peels 1 10 1 103 geek 
eee... paerouG. 6G. 2 iteane 1 10 in ene 
September ...| 6 34/6 8 |6 14/ 1 11% 1 108 | *50{5 1h 654 5 - 
y Me tom ea] 6° 3 ee 1 114 a 8 
mM ctober .\....... Grd 610316 2 Evie Pehle 51 {5 25 "66 { 5 13 
a Oil Poe S24 6).13 244 = pe ae 2 -< oe |e 
November ....| 6 12/6 43/6 134 2 = 1 113 9 91 Sra 
me 6 Bh i6 4416 2 Be 1 14 5215 SCAB ik: 
December ....| 6 54 |6 64/6 28 2 = Lobe a “16 
Z Np rer1G 6016) 22 g~~ <4 eat) 53{2 1A 3 {} 11¥, 
Cee ‘ 1 eae 
Boom lig 1 |6 46 1 10% 1 10 as pel 
Bore. ce i. 11s 
Maximum ' 541 3 — 69{ | ne 
TAGES... 6 72 |7 2 16 64 a 40a 9 9 
Variation °) 5515 1? 704} 113 
between | 9 98 lu 
CLL | 5) 4 ) 
ne. r S5Ggeet2 424. 7°93 6°04 16°23 564 5 1¢ ms 113 
mum rates | ; 2.22) »  f2 -+ 
per cent.... 5715 24 724 112 





* Yn the above table it will be seen that, taking the Calcutta rates of exchange at only 
two periods of each year, the lowest quotation is 1s. 9gd., and the highest 2s. 3d., a difference 
of 5%d¢., making the extreme variation in thirty years about 23 per cent. A variation of 1d. 
is a little more than 4 per cent. It will be seen from the table that there might very easily 
have been premiums of 1, 2, and even 3 per cent. on silver or on gold in London or Paris, 
due to the exigencies of exchange. 
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Taste X.—WMonetary Systems and Approximate Stocks of Money in 


(Re-arranged from a table of the Director of the United 


























Ratio Ratio 
eer Monetary | Detween Gold | between Gold | Population, | Stock of Gold, 
System. Full Legal | Limited Tender 
Tender Silver. Silver. (000’s omitted] | [000’s omitted.] 

£ 
TAHCE AGA ee ics unas } (} tr to 15% 1 to 14°38 38,300, 160,000, 
CR OTINAE Yoh seccsivee-< sora c scart I ,, Lae I 5, 030059 49,400, 123,600, 
United States.......... este | I 5) 15°98: | eae 67,400, 132,200, 
Austria-Hungary™............ = I 5, 93166 41,300, 24,800, 
BY [ERLEN INC ts ioc chon eh Picong axes | ito ane L ,, 438 17,500, 8,000, 
eye eet cu corers ssp edeeteseadeus~* 1%, CLR 1 47° Sa 30,400, 19,200, 
PB OLGA UN esc cr- cogs ccveisersane™ Gold ; Peep Fo 1}, tees 6,100, 10,800, 
ARTIC Vee te prc, operatic oo cone ‘ and < 1a ee 1 jf te 39,200, 10,000, 
Netherlands 4..2;s0:i-.1.0080: | silver ee tes I Gnas 4,600, 3,800, 
Switzerland Rristiens: 1.5) oe 15s base 2,900, 3,000, 
CTL Rema ee OO bosch se daar Ste aoe: | Bare est -s 1,600, 3,800, 
neiei duh GLA erty eae Dee ee —- — 2,200, 600, 
Ves mee SETS gee anc ants 1 to 154 —- 1,000, 400, 
CTECCO Se loss ceclss nests ce 1 at ee 1 to 14°38 2,200, 100, 
RU OUUATIIC 23,10). ecapees ces J Y — 5,500, 40, 
Vie UO ela eat ainen cers, Semi By 's — _ 287,200, ae 

PGES UPalESer....ca tec ! 1 — — 3,800, a 

oh ee ein ae are | | a eT 402,700, |: : ae 
PE Ela en ceye. ., ke eee 1 to 16°18 oo 40,400, 16,140, 

>Silver~ | Nominal Ratio. 

RAE A eh csr rec. t sot ree | 1 to 153 1 to 15 124.000, 84,400, 
South American States... | | ‘Por ache i 34,300, 9,000, 
MiexieO Wiis isieai ice. ohsdee Dy ears — 11,400, 1,000, 
Central American States J Wiebe netias 3,300, 100, 
United Kingdom ............ q ‘ — 1 to 14°28 38,100, 108,000, 
| DG 0) Get ah ee eae | | —— 1.5; ces 6,800, 24,000, 
ENO AGNGC). Sh eee — 1°, are 4,300, 21,000, 
POPU Sac cctecdsaces Sis sated ses L Gol a4 — I ,, 14°08 4,700, 8,000, 
DIST ed a eee ae i | ~ l 5) Tee 2,200, 2,840, 
hts Ph ee are | | me ee: 4,800, 2,800, 
SAKE 230i A Con ee eer — I ,, 14°88 4,800, 1,320, 
Gay ENE Soke eee See J ie — I), 14:99am 2,000, 1,440, 
Grand Totals ........ 1,284,400, 780,380, 

















* Germany and Austria-Hungary are classified among the gold countries by the Director 
among the gold and silver countries. I have also changed Japan from the gold and silver 
Bank of Japan and in the Japanese Treasury, there is no gold in circulation, and no payments 
Bank and by the Government. In March, 1895, the amount of uncovered paper money was 
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the Aggregate and per Capita in the Principal Countries of the World. 


States Mint, 1898. Converted into sterling at 12. = $5. ] 























} Full Legal 
Tender. 





£ 
90,000, 
21,000, 
109,400, 
17,000, 
24,000, 
3,300, 
9,600, 
6,800, 
10,600, 
2,280, 
300, 
380, 
420, 
200, 
20, 


190,000, 





22,000, 
145,000, 
13,000, 








1,000, 
6,000, 
10,000, 
1,600, 










Stock of Silver. 
[000s omitted.] 


Limited 


Tender. 


£ 
10,000, 
22,000, 
15,400, 
7,000, 
3,260, 
1,380, 
2,000, 
600, 
720, 


160, 
400, 


22,400, 
3,000, 
1,400, 
2,000, 
1,080, 
1,000, 

980, 
340, 


683,900, | 102,320, 


Total 








Metallic 

Currency. 

Total Silver. Raed) 

£ £ 

100,000, | 260,000, 
43,000, | 166,600, 
124,800, | 257,000, 
17,000, | 41,800, 
31,000, | 39,000, 
3,300, 22,500, 
10,980, 21,780, 
8,800, 18,800, 
11,200, 15,000, 
3,000, 6,000, 
300, 4,100, 
380, 980, 
580, 980, 
600, 700, 
20, 60, 
190,000, | 190,000, 
22,000, 22,000, 
145,000, 145,000, 
16,260, 32,400, 
8,200, | 92,600, 
6,000, 15,000, 
10,000, 11,000, 
1,600, 1,700, 
22,400, | 130,400, 
3,000, 27,000, 
1,400, | 22,400, 
2,000, 10,000, 
1,080, 3,920, 
1,000, 3,800, 
980, 2,300, 
340, 1,780, 
786,220, | 1,566,600, 





of the Mint. 


countries to the silver countries, because, while there is a considerable amount of gold in the 








Uncovered 


Paper. 
[0007s 


omitted.] 


£ 

22,000, 
16,800, 
93,800, 
37,400, 
21,000, 
35,800, 
10,800, 
7,400, 
2,400, 
900, 
4,680, 
5,000, 


110,020, 
120,000, 
400, 
800, 


25,400, 


9,800, 
1,240, 
5,800, 
300, 
860, 


540,000, 


— 


| worl | 


= 
Dore | OOWORBHD@® 


eo) 
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r CO ~T CO “TCO Go ST 


ePlwl ase 





be pol ee tess 


ae 


Per Capita. 
Silver. Paper. 
Son ON ees. a: 
UZ ees oO 
Wie ye aon KI 
Le =)" 7510 

S3sr— 18 1 
15 6)1 4 - 

Pag 5 Bie Of 
16 -|115 6 

4 6 — 

Sa5 ik 2 2 

- 8\|-16 7 

3 10 — 

So), 89 6 
pee nas = 

5. O12 726 
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As they both have in circulation full legal tender silver, I have classified them 


are made in gold. Silver is the standard, but there are issues of paper money both by the 


about 133,c00,000 yen, 120,000,000 issued by the Bank and 13,000,000 by the Government. 
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TaBLe XI.—Ooinages of the Principal Countries of the World from 1792 to 1892. 


[Calculated from a Table of the Bureau of the United States Mint. | 


Countries. 








United States i. .ic-sex:- 
Great Eritain ............0060. 
EP AHCO MA hoses s oSahcsts Wokeonsot 
MEU MABIEY tosses arnassievervavens be 
Austria-Hungary 
Ingo) aVh he Sy caer eee ener 
Netherlands 
Italy 
Switzerland 
Spain 
Turkey 
Scandinavian Union ........ 
DP Origa soy. G ates se .cvnsbeeakns 
SP UILSBLA pet Rial ars siss ok saree enol 
Greece 
Roumania 
Servia ........ see Aka ee 
By Ul Paria... v.0d.csce ss stay Spore 
India 


eee newer soneeserece 
Bae ene cet ercrerwsasceoseesssereee 
Pee ee ee 
Peewee eee ee rse sere seee sees reese 


Pee reece etree we reseraee sees 


Pere reese ee ee eerraceseveeee 


Cece eee ere eeeere- wes eee 


Pere eee w rere see See eeeeeeense 


eee eseeerese 


EV IES Micro coacinnas ody tetanv’a vies 


Mexico 
Chili 
Argentine Republic ........ 
EP EU ZUR! Seiscls Sees aii zusccarcasoint 
Columbia 

Venezuela 


Pee er ccs reer reser eesereseres 


A ewe b eee rere newer nserene «steer 


Pee eee ee re reeeeres esos 


Ce ere ereoescccs 





| 1872- 








Converted at 12. = $5. 
ET aaa 


Periods. 





1793-1892... 
1816~ 79}... 
1795- °91.... 
1se7 oles 
57— 91... 
go 701s, 
aya ole 
al ole 
“66> ols 
76-2 O1Ge 
ddan 791, 
oa i 
ae Ole 
{00- F512 
'67— ?8Bu... 
"79-784... 
*B2-) 78541 
‘SSBB ut 
35 91: 
spear yee: 
207 mole 
‘Boos 
1792-91 
Ba 
°88.... 
‘G1se 
Sie 
‘ote 
ls. 


°82— 
4.9 — 
°68- 
Aes 
°29- 








Years 
in 
Periods. 


100 
76 
a7 
35 
35 
60 
45 
41 
26 
16 
48 
19 
38 
92 
19 

6 
b 
3 
57 
21 
62 
37 

100 

17 

7 
43 
24: 
18 
49 








Coinages 
of 
Gold. 


£ 
317,060,412 
232,192,015 
337,957,103 
124,658,377 
18,887,895 
23,107,610 
6,297,673 
18,593,170 
640,297 
38,535,469 
28,751,309 
5,922,798 
1,637,027 
193,082,233 
463,200 
146,873 
386,000 





2,342,166 
12,685,922 
2,707,823 
110,083,666 
15,945,081 
13,185,482 
5,287,763 
1,297,660 
610,693 

- 132,100 
463,676 








Coinages 
of 
Silver. 


£ 
122,271,762 
30,385,189 
205,062,840 
55,553,965 
55,737,584 
20,625,630 
87,943,870 
22,650,007 
1,382,005 
30,916,032 
8,466,620 
2,334,713 
4,162,751 
46,819,796 
1,013,746 
3,018,520 
173,700 
432,024 
315,068,662 
22,334,251 
1,843,921 
295,883 
346,659,674 
7,661,355 
542,128 
2,282,518 
1,143,836 
499,198 
74,784 














Coinages 


of 
Gold and Silver. 


£ 
439,332,174 
262,577,204 
543,019,943 
180,212,342 
74,625,479 
43,733,240 
44,241,548 
41,243,177 
2,022,302 
69,451,501 
37,217,929 
8,257,506 
5,799,778 
239,902,029 
1,476,946 
3,165,393 
559,700 
432,024 
317,410,828 
35,020,173 
4,551,744 
110,379,549 
362,604,755 
20,846,837 
5,829,891 
3,580,173 
1,754,529 
631,298 
538,460 


1,513,061,488 |1,347,356,959 |2,860,418,447 
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Discussion on Mr. Barr RoBeRtson’s PAPER. 


Mr. I C. Prospyn wished to draw attention to Table X, which 
was somewhat misleading. Practically it went to show that 70 per 
cent. of the population of the world had a silver standard, 25 per 
cent. a gold and silver standard, and 5 per cent. a gold monetary 
system. He had lately worked out the figures carefully himself : 
he estimated the world’s population at about 1,500 millions, and on 
that assumption arrived at the conclusion that the countries with 
a silver standard proper were about 32; per cent. of the whole 
population; monopoly silver countries (India, Ceylon, &c.), 21°2 per 
cent. ; ineffective metallic standard countries (which in the paper 
appeared to be classed principally under silver), about 185 per 
cent.; and gold standard countries (with gold currency, gold and 
silver currency, and silver currency), 1853 per cent. [Mr. Probyn 
here handed in a table, which will be found printed on p. 479. | 
Mr. Barr Robertson had said that prices in this country were 
not strictly gold prices, but were the prices of partial bimetallism. 
This strange assertion appeared to be the result of the quantitative 
theory of money on which the author had based all his arguments. 
He thought that this quantitative theory of money was the result 
of losing sight of the distinction between the function of the 
precious metals as a standard of value and as a medium of exchange. 
In England the standard of value was gold, not merely the guld 
in circulation and the gold in the Bank.of England, but all the 
gold in the world. But what was frequently mistaken for the 
standard was that portion of the standard commodity which was 
used as the medium of exchange, and thus it came to be assumed 
that prices were regulated by that quantity of the standard which 
might happen to be used as the medium of exchange. It seemed 
to him perfectly clear that this quantity could not be the regulating 
factor, for, as Jevons pointed out, it was an essential characteristic 
of metallic money that it yielded no profit by being kept in the 
pocket or the safe; consequently everyone tried to do with as ttle 
as possible, and the amount used as a medium of exchange was 
limited to the quantity needed to carry out exchanges in the most 
economical way. Any excesses pumped into the medium of 
exchange through the mints passed out into the market as any 
other commodity, to be absorbed in arts and manufactures or by 
other countries. Mints were not insatiable customers. Bagehot 
had foretold the settlement of the silver difficulty by the increased 
absorption of silver by India for mint purposes, and the consequent 
rise in silver prices; but the event had proved very different, for, 
as Mr. F. C. Harrison had pointed out, India had practically 
absorbed very little more silver for currency purposes. The mints 
were merely insatiable because they were backed by insatiable 
customers tor hoards and ornaments. The same lesson could be 
Zhe 
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learned from the United States, where prices had not been raised 
by the quantity of currency, but forced additions to the currency 
had merely had the effect of driving out that part which could be 
best got rid of. There had been a superabundance of gold in this 
country during the last two years, and yet Mr. Barr Robertson 
attributed the fall in prices to the scarcity of a circulating medium, 
and gravely told them that we had only been saved from a further 
fall by being under partial bimetallism. . 

He regretted that the author had said nothing as to a ratio, for 
it was on this ratio that the whole matter depended. It was. 
generally admitted that Mill was right in saying that where there. 
were two legal standards, that one of the two would always be the 
real standard, of which the real value had fallen below the rated 
value. If they would tell him which standard they wanted, he 
(Mr. Probyn) could name a bimetallic ratio by which it would be 
secured. A ratio of 50 to 1 would probably secure a gold standard, 
while 154 to 1, or lower, would with equal probability secure a silver 
standard. The practical point was that if Mr. Cernuschi and those. 
who thought with him had their way, Hngland would soon find 
herself, not with what is generally understood as bimetallism, but 
with a silver standard. 


Professor H. 8. FoxweEtt said there were one or two observa- 
tions which had fallen from Mr. Probyn on which he would like 
to remark. Mr. Probyn had denied the general proposition which 
ran through the whole of Mr. Barr Robertson’s paper, viz.: that 
the level of prices bore some relation to the quantity of metallic 
money, a proposition which he thought they would find affirmed in 
every recognised treatise on Political Heonomy. He would invite 
Mr. Probyn to tell them upon what prices did depend; for he 
presumed they were not purely fortuitous. 

Mr. Prosyn said, on the value of gold. 

Professor FoxweEtt said, precisely. But would Mr. Probyn say 
that the value of gold bore no relation to the extent of the 
monetary demand for gold? Did he contend that the value of 
gold was something absolute, and that if no gold were used as 
money to-morrow, gold would have the same value as it had to- 
day? If not, he must admit that the wider the demand for gold for 
monetary purposes, the larger the number of nations using gold, 
the higher would be the value of gold. 

Mr. Prosyn said it was the demand once for all for the amount 
required for currency. 

Professor Foxwetn said he did not admit that any fixed amount 
was required for currency, or that there could be any demand 
“once for all.” The demand depended upon the volume of trans- 
actions requiring the use of gold. In this he included not merely 
the small transactions actually made by the transfer of gold coin, 
but also the much larger volume of transactions immediately 
liquidated by means of credit instruments, which required that 
there should be held, somewhere or other, sufficient reserves of 
metal to maintain the belief in their convertibility. These reserve 
demands constituted a most important part of the demand for 
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gold, and therefore played a large part in determining the value 
of gold. It might be said that what he had so far alleged 
only went to show that the monetary demand for gold was one 
of the constituent elements in the demand for that metal, and’ 
therefore in the determination of its value. But he would 
now go further, and say that it was the one most easily extensible, 
most elastic, and therefore the one which was most responsive 
to fluctuations in the supply. No doubt there were also demands 
for gold on account of the arts, or industrial use, and for 
purposes of hoarding. But they were practically justified in 
assuming that these latter demands did not very suddenly alter. 
Hence if there were any alteration in the supply of a precious 
metal, that would produce its effect mainly on the monetary 
employment of the metal. It wouid be sent to those ‘‘ insatiable 
customers ” of which Mr. Probyn spoke, the open mints. 

To illustrate this they might refer to what took place in the 
ease of the Californian and Australian discoveries of 1850-52. 
There was a very large increase in the production of the precious 
metals; gold in particular increased to ten times what it was in the 
decade 1831-40. Was it reasonable to suppose that the demand 
for use in the arts could suddenly increase to anything like that 
extent? Was there a sudden increase of tenfold in the demand 
for watch cases, or any other industrial purpose for which gold was 
used? Did the desire to hoard gold suddenly increase ten-fold ? 
HKvidently not. But there was one unlimited market for gold. The 
great bulk of the gold as a matter of course went to the open mints 
of Hurope. It was converted into legal tender money, became 
purchasing power, and raised prices; the effect on prices however 
being somewhat checked by the stimulus given to the expansicn 
of trade. They might see from Mr. Barr Robertson’s tables what 
quantities of gold were as a matter of fact presented at the mints 
of this country and France. These facts could not be denied. 

What perhaps rather militated against the acceptance of this 
view in peoples’ minds at the present day was the other con- 
Spicuous fact that in England, and in other advanced countries, 
they did not use large quantities of gold or silver coun. That was 
perfectly true. The demand for the purpose of coins for circula- 
tion was certainly not insatiable. In Scotland and America gold 
coin was hardly used ; in England the use was very limited. But 
he must maintain that, notwithstanding this, the monetary demand 
for gold in this country was as unlimited as if coin were freely 
used. It was not a coinage demand. The monetary demand was 
constituted by the Fourth Clause of Peel’s Act of 1844, which 
binds the Bank to buy absolutely without limit any amounts of 
gold bullion offered, at the fixed price in notes of 3/. 178. gd. per 
ounce. He did not see how, so long as that provision remained in 
force, there could be any limit to the monetary demand. The gold 
was of course not necessarily coined, but nevertheless it circulated 
as money in the form of legal tender notes. The metal lay in the 
bank in bars as reserve. It formed the foundation of the great 
mass of credit currency issued by the bank: and if, or so far as, 
the notes issued against it were held by the banking department, 
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then it formed the great banking reserve, the only considerable 
reserve in this country. In this capacity it discharged a function 
far more important than that of coined gold. It represented the 
only fund of legal tender standing against the enormous credit 
liabilities of this country, which were not less than 700,000,000/. 
This was emphatically a monetary use ; he would say, the principal 
monetary use made of metal in modern times. 

To pass to another point, Mr. Probyn disputed Mr. Barr 
Robertson’s statement that we were, even in this country, upon a 
system of partial bimetallism. Mr. Probyn held that we were on 
a gold standard pure and simple. Did he really maintain that the 
annihilation of the full weight legal tender silver now used in the 
world would produce no effect on the value of gold? It seemed to 
him that it would produce an enormous effect. Let them cancel 
the 50 millions sterling in the Bank of Trance, the mass of silver 
certificates, the vast silver coinages of the Hast, and they would 
soon see in the increased demand for gold, and the consequent fall 
of gold prices, whether or not they were at this moment upon a 
standard of partial bimetallism. We were all to some extent 
indebted to the co-operation of silver for the maintenance of ‘the 
level of prices, though it was to be desired that this co-operation 
might be made more free and effective. 

A word as to the ratio, a question in which the opponents of 
bimetallism seemed to be greatly interested. He did not think 
that it arose strictly out of the paper read, but Mr. Probyn had 
introduced it. Mr. Probyn had said (if he followed him correctly), 
that if they would tell him what standard they wanted, he would 
name a ratio by which it would be secured. 50 to 1, he said, 
would give them a gold standard, while 10 to 1 would give them a 
silver standard. He was not going to dispute these assertions. 
But as they wanted neither a gold nor a silver standard, but a 
bimetallic standard, and as there was no question of ratios so 
extreme as these mentioned, he would have been glad to hear 
Mr. Probyn’s views as to the effect of the adoption of the inter- 
mediate ratios. Upon what standard would they be, as the ratio 
ranged between the two extremes mentioned by Mr. Probyn? It 
might be presumed that within a certain range of ratios both 
metals would remain in circulation. These were the only ratios. 
that possessed a practical interest for him as a bimetallist. 


Mr. Joun GLover said that the paper showed that the French 
currency system from 1785 till 1873 had suited that country, and 
he thought that no one in England was disposed to quarrel with 
France for adopting what seemed most suitable to its particular 
circumstances. In England they had a very different system, and 
there were no very apparent signs that it had not suited them- 
He had been struck, however, with the fact that the paper did not 
contain any adequate explanation why France had, partly in 1873: 
and completely in 1878, abandoned the system of which the paper: 
before them was a glowing eulogium. An examinatiou of these 
reasons would have been interesting, with a view to determine 
whether they were still valid, and, if not, whether a return to the 
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system abandoned in 1873 was either possible or desirable in the 
present circumstances of the nations, and with the greatly increased 
difference now subsisting between the value of the two metals. 

It was not necessary to deny nine or ten of the author’s con- 
clusions which showed how satisfactorily this method of currency 
had answered in France. But the question at issue was what was 
to be done now, and the first speaker had pointed out that they 
wanted to know precisely what was the change recommended. It 
was very well to say that they wanted an interchangeable money, 
but the onus of showing what the precise change should be lay on 
those who demanded it. No progress could be made until the 
precise change asked for was made clear, and until it was shown 
how it could be carried into effect, and the probable results of the 
change. Surely these were reasonable requests to make from the 
advocates of a change in a method of currency which had answered 
their purpose since 1818 quite as well as the other system appeared 
to have answered the purpose of France. Monometallists had at 
present nothing specific to answer. 

They had been told that the present great depression in trade 
was due largely to the inadequate amount of money. There was no 
evidence whatever of any scarcity of money: it seemed rather the 
contrary—that the available supplies for trade purposes were in 
excess of the demand, otherwise the rates of discount would not be 
so low. There had been many periods of depression prior to 1873 
in spite of the partial bimetallic arrangement then in force. 
Showing that general prices were lower did not exhaust the matter, 
unless they considered various other circumstances which had 
affected prices. Jt was cheaper now to produce almost every- 
thing; there were far more producers; the means of transit, both 
internal and over sea, were so much cheaper that it was reasonable 
to believe that an enormous reduction of prices would have resulted 
from these causes even if bimetallism had remained in operation. 
It had always seemed to him that due allowance was not made for 
many factors in the discussion of this subject. In the first place, 
Englishmen were not enemies of silver; they used a great deal of 
it, and the Government was favourable to any practical extension of 
its use which did not tamper with the gold measure of value on 
which everything English was based. Why should it be otherwise, 
seeing that the Government made an enormous profit out of silver 
coins? Another point forgotten was the tendency towards the 
disuse of both meta]s in business: the perfection to which the 
system of cheques and bills had now been carried dispensed with 
the necessity for gold or silver, except as a measure of value. The 
telegraph was also now beginning to play an enormous part in all 
monetary transactions, and especially in large international trans- 
actions. With this increasing tendency to the disuse of metals, it 
seemed to him increasingly desirable that the gold measure of value 


_ should be continued. 


Mr. Hermann Scumipt pointed out that while Mr. Probyn 
put the population using a silver standard at 32 per cent. of the 
world’s population, Mr. Barr Robertson made this proportion 
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7o per cent. If such a difference of opinion could exist, there 
must be something radically wrong in the world’s currency. But 
the point was really difficult, and he would defy anyone to explain 
satisfactorily the position of Russia, for instance, which country 
was nominally on a silver standard, but actually had paper 
money rated to gold at prices periodically fixed by Government. 
Mr. Probyn had said that prices in gold countries were not 
influenced by bimetallic prices; he was surprised at such a statement, 
for he had himself always understood that it was generally admitted 
that the prices of staple commodities were the result of circum- 
stances affecting the whole world. Mr. Robertson was therefore 
justified in saying that up till 1873 the gold prices in England 
had been partially based on the bimetallic conditions elsewhere. 
Mr. Probyn appeared to hold that gold had a value of its own 
independent of quantity; this was atheory which he (Mr. Schmidt) 
could not understand, for the value of gold depended on its 
quantity. It was possible that the value depended not alone on the 
quantity, but on the quantity multiplied by the rotation, 7.e.,on the 
quantity and the substitutes based upon that quantity. Bimetallists 
did not forget paper money, but they remembered also that paper 
must bear a certain relation to the gold, which relation could not 
be neglected. Mr. Glover had said that gold would soon be 
dispensed with; but that was not the case, for by paying with 
cheques the only economy was in dispensing with the necessity of 
carting the gold about. Mr. Probyn also said that nobody kept gold 
because it yielded no profit; why, then, had people been most eager 
to accumulate it during the last twenty years? Asa result of this 
accumulation they did not quite know what to do with it to-day, and 
were anxious to lend it outat almost no interest. With regard to the 
insatiability of mints, that depended on the solvency of the country. 
‘They were insatiable in solvent countries like England, France, and 
Germany, but at Buenos Ayres, where gold commanded a premium 
of 250 per cent., none was brought to the mints. The mint prices at 
London, Paris, and Berlin constituted an absolute minimum of | 
gold prices, and herein lay the value of this paper, for the author 
had shown most clearly that the minimum price in France was 
absolute and reliable. By calculating the freight and insurance, 
they could at any time put down the price of silver almost at the 
exact parity of the exchange. This was important, since it was 
alleged that the bimetallic law in France had been ineffective. No 
doubt, with a gold country like England on the one side anda 
silver country like India on the other, a demand had arisen in 
France at different times for one metal or the other, but the 
minimum had always been kept at 153 to 1. If the whole world 
were bimetallic, there would be no special demand for gold or 
silver; but as it was probable that China and Japan, at least, 
would remain outside such a league, there might be a premium on 
silver, but never on gold. He would ask, with reference to the 
question of silver or gold flowing out of a country, where it would 
go to if the chief countries of the world united to adopt bimetallism ? 
In Berlin they said the gold would all go to England at a ratio of 
153 to 1; in Paris they said it would go to England and Germany; 
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while in England Mr. Probyn said it would go to France. In 
conclusion, he wished to emphasise the importance of the paper in 
disproving the assertion that France had failed to maintain the 
ratio of 15% to I. 


Mr. J. H. Trirron thanked the author for having placed the 
French statistics so clearly before them. He accepted these 
statistics, but dissented altogether from the conclusions. These 
fieures showed clearly that at different periods France had been as 
a nation buying one metal and selling another. He wished that 
the author had added a diagram showing the difference between 
the commercial and legal ratios, for it would have showed that, 
when gold was flowing out*of France, and silver flowing in, the 
commercial ratio outside France was lower than the legal; 7.c., 
silver was of greater value for coinage purposes in France than 
elsewhere, and therefore flowedin. The bimetallic régzme, in France 
or elsewhere, gave the bullion dealers many more opportunities 
for exercising their knowledge than any other system. It was 
perfectly well known when a drain of gold set in in London, for it 
was the only standard, and had to be taken from the central store. 
The Bank of England protected that store by raising the rate of 
discount, and it was a matter of notoriety that gold was leaving the 
country. Under the bimetallic system, either metal could leave 
the country without being drawn from the central store, for that 
central store refused to part with the metal if exportation was 
apprehended, and the demand fell on the circulation. The 
statistics to his mind proved that it was a bimetallic country like 
France which suffered at the hands of the bullion dealers. He 
only remembered one analogous instance in this country, and that 
was the time when the ‘“‘ dragon” sovereigns were picked out from 
the other gold in the banks, as being worth 4d. more for exporta- 
tion than the other gold coins. Under the bimetallic system, which- 
ever metal was being driven out under the action of the law would 
be picked ont in a similar way, and every trader handling coin on 
a sufficiently large scale would be tempted to ‘‘ pick and cull;” the 
metallic circulation of the country being thus insemsibly and 
secretly acted upon. 


Mr. Roprert Barciay said that the author of the paper had 
shown that during the whole period in which the currency of 
England was supposed to be based on a monometallic standard, the 
country had actually been getting the advantage, through the 
French mints, of a bimetallic standard. The mints in France had 
practically maintained the two metals at a uniform ratio, for it 
was impossible for the ratios to be very far apart in London and 
Paris, so long as the mints in France were open for the coinage of 
both metals. There might be alternations in the relative quantities 
of gold and silver in the French currency at different times, but the 
standard was unaffected by this, and the coinage figures demonstrated 
most clearly that there had been a really stable standard in France, 
at the ratio of 154 to 1, throughout the whole period that the mints 
were open. If when England became monometallic France had 
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had gold monometallism, great as was. the crisis which followed 
England’s action, it would have been still more severe, and even 
greater depression of prices would have been witnessed than had 
actually occurred. France had also by her bimetallism broken 
the full effect of the wonderful increase of gold supplies at the 
time of the gold discoveries. Mr. Probyn said that bimetallism 
was based on erroneous ideas with regard to the quantitative 
theory of money. If the exchangeable value of ‘money as 
against commodities was not based on the quantitative theory, 
on what was it based? Money as against commodities had 
its value determined by the higgling of the market. In times 
of barter a man gave a certain quantity of one thing for a 
certain quantity of another—that was a quantitative operation ; 
and so also when he began to use money and gave so much 
gold or silver; and now, when money had become a more 
complex institution, the same principle was still in operation. 
Credit did not interfere with the principle, for it was all based on 
metallic money. Mr. Probyn had pointed to the great amount of 
loanable money in the market as showing that there was no want 
of money ; it seemed to him (Mr. Barclay) that this abundance of 
loanable money indicated a condition of things which must 
necessarily be accompanied by great pressure upon metallic money. 
What was this loanable money but capital in the liquid form which 
gave its possessor a hen upon metallic money, and why was there 
so much loanable money in the market ? Because the possessors of 
it preferred keeping it in this liquid form, and lending it, rather 
than investing it in ordinary securities. People in times like these 
persisted in keeping more of their capital in money rather than 
invest it in other things, because through falling prices they 
would be able to do better with it the longer they held it. 
Metallic money was the basis of value: and the greater desire to 
hold market money characteristic of present times, necessarily 
implied a larger lien upon the stocks of the precious metals, and 
ae at once both a symptom and a cause of the appreciation of 
gold. 


Mr. A. S. Harvey hoped that the author would add a table 
showing the ratio between gold and silver from 1803 onwards, and 
so add to the utility of his paper, which he hoped would furnish 
material for many arguments in support of the maintenance of the 
gold standard. ‘The main contention of the paper was to show that 
the action of France had resulted from 1803 to 1820 and from 1848 
to 1867 in giving stability to the ratio between the two metals. But 
there was nothing to upset the contention of the supporters of the 
gold standard that there had been an alternate standard during 
those years. Between 1803 and 1820 gold was at a premiom, and 
France was essentially a silver standard country. The ratio in 
those years was nine times over 15°5 and nine times below, the 
average being about 15°57. During the period following the gold 
discoveries, from 1848 to 1867, France had been a gold standard 
country. Only in five years during the twenty had the ratio been 
over 15°5; in the other fifteen it was below, the average being 
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15°4. He therefore held that there was nothing in the paper to 
upset the contention that France during those periods was a 
country with an alternating standard. 

Next, as to the quantitative theory of money on which the 
bimetallists practically based their theory. They alleged that 
they had not left the influence of credit out of consideration, 
but they had wonderfully minimised it. So far as he as a practical 
banker could see, the most important factor in prices was credit. 
With credit of course was involved the element of confidence, and 
then that still more difficult element, the level of enterprise, had 
to be considered; and the question became so subtle that it was 
almost impossible to analyse it adequately. There certainly was 
a relation between gold money and the general level of prices, but 
it was not marked out with such clearness that the quantitative 
theory as generally expounded could be based upon it. It was 
true, no doubt, as had been contended, that gold prices in gold 
countries were affected by the silver prices of silver countries. 
Well, and so they were affected by railways, for example; in short, 
by all the factors of production and exchange. Gold standard 
men had no pet theory of their own to set up, but they maintained 

that the bimetallists had attached to the quantitative theory a 
scope and an influence which did not rightly belong to it. Now 
as to the relation of bimetallism to the general interests of the 
community. Only once in this paper had Mr. Barr Robertson 
recognised that cheapness was a good thing, and that was in 
section 10 of the conclusion, where it was stated that the enormous 
increase in the imports of silver into India had assisted materially 
in mitigating the pressure of the new gold in Europe, and thus in 
keeping prices from rising to a much higher level. Apart from 
this remark, the general drift of the paper was to maintain the 
fundamental contention of the bimetallists that what was wanted 
was a general rise of prices. In other words, they inscribed 
_ dearness on their banner, while the advocates of the gold standard 
desiderated abundance and cheapness. All bimetallic papers pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that dearness was a good thing; gold 
standard men controverted that theory altogether. 

The last speaker confounded money and loanable capital; they 
were different things altogether. The trouble in London now was 
the lack of enterprise ; there were no outlets for the capital waiting 
employment. But this would not be helped if they had in London 
the vast stores of silver that there were in Paris and New York. 
If the Latin Union had done so much good, why did it come to an 
end? It was maintained so long as there was a certain level of 
_ silver brought to the mints, but when silver overflowed, the French 
nation refused to coin any more of it. But if the Latin Union 
chose to go on re-coining silver money, or toadopt any other form of 
the quantitative theory which would result in an alteration of 
prices all round, they were quite at liberty to doit. But through 
a long course of years the whole world had become indebted to 
England to an enormous amount. The whole of the loans had 
been advanced in a certain number of ounces of gold of a certain 
weight and fineness, or in materials bought with gold of that 
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weight and fineness; and all that they asked was to be repaid in 
coin of the same weight and fineness. 


M. Epmonp Tufry said that it was clear that English gold 
monometallists raised the same objections of a local character as 
were urged against French, Germen, and American bimetallists. 
They maintained that the free coinage of silver would, in virtue 
of the Gresham Law, drive the gold sovereigns out of England ; 
but they used the same argument in France, in Germany, in the 
United States, and in Holland. They forgot however to say to 
what point of the globe the gold from all these countries—+.e., some 
14 or 15 milliards of franes—would be exported, if by a common 
agreement these nations created international bimetailism. This 
simple remark removed the very essence of the objection, which 
might perhaps be reasonable in the case of a single country taken 
by itself, were the free coinage of silver adopted by that country 
alone; but the objection could no longer exist if the measure were 
applied at the same time and in an identical manner to all these 
great powers—at present actually on a gold standard. The English 
monometallists further reproached French bimetallism, as it existed 
between 1803 and 1873, with having only imperfectly maintained 
the ratio of 153 to 1, and they picked out divergences of as much 
as 3 per cent. That was true, but they forgot to add that, even 
when this divergence did reach 3 per cent. (which was nothing 
compared with what had occurred since), part of this divergence 
was due to the different treatment applied to the two metals. 
They forgot to add also that during the whole of this period 
French bimetallism was alone in bearing not only the enormous 
fluctuations in the production of gold and silver, but also the 
monetary shocks, and the fluctuations in exchange resulting from 
the economic crises in Hurope, America, and in India. English 
monometallists alleged also that France from 1803-73 had but 
a single standard, sometimes gold and sometimes silver, because 
the appreciated metal was always exported. That was the finest 
testimony which they could render to French bimetallism, for they 
thus proved its international influence. Thanks to it, gold and 
silver circulated freely in the world according to the special wants 
of gold standard or silver standard countries. Had not English 
commerce been the first to profit by this system? Was it not 
evident that with international, instead of the local bimetallism of ~ 
1803-73, these slight imperfections, which were due merely to the 
local bimetallism, would disappear of themselves together with 
their cause? To sum up, the objections urged against the prin- 
ciple of bimetallism had had the double advantage: (1) of showing 
its absolute necessity for the economic interest of those great 
countries whose commerce and credit extended over the whole 
world; (2) of establishing decisively that this bimetallism must 
be international, i.e, it must unite in a common system the 
principal nations actually on a gold standard. In France they 
hoped, for the especial good of the great Huropean countries, and 
for the good of humanity in general, that the efforts of English 
bimetallists might be crowned with success. | 
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Sir Guitrorp Mo.esworra wished to point out the error into 
which Mr. Harvey, in common with Mr. Giffen and Mr. Macleod, 
had fallen with regard to the alternating standard. Mr. Giffen 
stated, for instance, that during the years 1820 to 1847 France was 
partly a silver country, as proved by the fact that there was 
constantly a premium on gold, but that after that time it had been 
a gold standard country. But, in fact, there had been a preminm on 
both metals at the same time during the whole period, and in some 
cases, notably in 1824-25, the premium on silver was absolutely 
higher than that on gold, when France was supposed by them to 
be a silver country. Hence France, having a premium on both 
metals, was, even on the lines of Mr. Giffen’s argument, both a 
silver standard and a gold standard, 7.e., a bimetallic, country. 
Mr. Giffen stated that France had abandoned bimetallism because 
the supply of silver had become so large that they were unable to 
keep up theratio; but this was contradicted by the fact that in 1872 
and part of 1873 the premium on silver was actually higher than 
that on gold. The first restriction of the mintage of silver was by 
a decree dated 6th September, 1873, and at the beginning of that 
month the premium on silver was 83 per mille. The reason for 
ceasing to coin silver was partly due to the false political economy 
on currency questions then prevailing in Europe and partly to the 
desire of France to embarrass Germany; and it was only just 
about the time of the absolute restriction that the premium on 
silver fell to a discount. 


Mr. Barr Roperrson said that at the unusually late hour to 
which the discussion had extended, it was impossible to undertake 
to reply, but he would, with the Society’s permission, add in the 
Journal a few comments. 

After what Professor Foxwell, Mr. Schmidt, and Mr. Barclay 
had said, it was unnecessary to reply to many of the points of 
objection which had been taken by Mr. Probyn, Mr. Glover, 
Mr. Tritton, and Mr. Harvey. At the same time it might be 
pointed out that Mr. Probyn’s statement that “any excesses ” of 
precious metals ‘‘ pumped into the medium of exchange through 
the mints passed out into the market as any other commodity. 
to be absorbed in arts and manufactures, or by other countries,” 
was a complete mistake. Jt was not the arts but the circulating 
medium which must absorb the excess, because the excess existed 
after the demand for the arts was satisfied, and thus mints were 
insatiable customers. As to the failure to deal in the paper with 
the question of the ratio, the reason was very clear. The paper 
did not in any sense deal with the monetary controversy which 
had been going on for the last ten years, and it was expressly 
written so as to avoid this controversy. It dealt statistically with: 
the practical working of bimetallism as it existed in France and 
other countries, and did not in any way attempt to discuss the 
proposals for a solution. The last remark also applied to 
Mr. Glover. The object of the paper was to set at rest the 
disputed question as to the maintenance of bimetallism in 
France particularly, and the statistics in this paper demonstrated 
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beyond doubt that bimetallism was maintained with complete 
SUCCESS. 

Mr. Tritton stated that the figures in the paper “showed 
clearly that at different periods France had been as a nation 
buying one metal and selling another.” It was only necessary to 
explain that the movement of gold flowing into France, and of 
silver flowing out, between 1850 and 1865, was entirely automatic, 
and the French people exercised no choice whatever in the matter, 
as they had left their mints open to both gold or silver, and thus 
left the movement of the precious metals perfectly free. In regard 
to the difference between the legal and commercial ratios, it was 
pointed out in the paper that one-half of the whole of the gold 
and silver that entered France was coined at the legal ratio, and, 
therefore, the commercial ratio could only apply to about one-half 
of the gross amount of gold and silver that entered France. The 
half that was tendered at the mint at the price of 1 to 153 was 
left entirely out of sight by the opponents of bimetallism, yet that 
was the half that alone entered into the monetary circulation, and 
thus into bimetallic money. As to the “picking and culling ” of 
coins, that could be done as easily with gold coins under gold 
monometallism as with gold and silver coins under bimetallism. 

To Mr. Harvey’s remarks it was sufficient to repeat that the 
entire figures in this paper went to prove that there was no 
alternate standard in France during the bimetallic period, because 
there was no time when gold and silver were not both present in 
the French circulation. [Table V had been added in the Appendix 
to show the ratios from 1803 to the present time.| It was 
satisfactory, however, that Mr. Harvey admitted “there certainly 
was a relation between gold money and the general level of 
prices,” as that was the key to the monetary question. Bimetal- 
lists favoured the cheapness that came from abundance, but they 
did not favour the cheapness that was the result of a contracting 
currency; and if cheapness was not dealt with at all in the paper, 
it was because it was never intended to include in the paper a 
discussion of topics of that kind. Mr. Harvey asked why the 
Latin Union came to an end, and the answer to that was that for 
political reasons France refused to keep its mints open to Germany 
at the time when Germany was trying to get rid of its silver so as 
to pass to the gold standard. In regard to loans, Mr. Harvey said 
that all the monometallists asked ‘was to be repaid in coin of 
the same weight and fineness.” On the other hand all that the 
bimetallists asked was that some reasonable method should be 
adopted by which, while the coin to be repaid was of the same 
weight and fineness, it should also have approximately the same 
purchasing power. In the last twenty years the purchasing power 
of gold had enormously increased. 
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CoMmPARATIVE Staristics of the PrincrpaL BrittsH Possessions and 
Foreign Countries. By Epwin C. Nowstt, late Government 


Statistician, Tasmania. 


I wave long been desirous of doing some work for the Royal 
Statistical Society, in order practically to show my sense of the 
honour which the Society was pleased to confer upon me in making 
mean Honorary Fellow. The movement in favour of federation 
and consolidation of the Empire, which is now occupying so much 
of men’s thoughts both at home and especially in these colonies, 
seems to present a fitting opportunity for taking a general survey 
of the most important British possessions, and also contrasting 
their material condition and progress with those of the principal 
foreign countries, in so far as the particulars supplied in the 
‘‘ Statistical Abstracts” for the colonial and other possessions of 
the United Kingdom and for foreign countries, compiled by the 
Board of Trade, enable us to do so. 

With this object in view the appended tables have been com- 
piled. They show, first, the absolute increases and decreases, and 
secondly, the increases and decreases per cent. 3 

It will be observed that in regard to foreign countries there is 
a great diversity, excepting only as regards imports, exports, and. 
shipping, in the periods. It would have been much more satis- 
factory if the same period could have been used in all cases, but 
the materials at hand did not permit of this; and in making, 
comparisons with other countries, due allowance must therefore 
be made on this account, But, as the dates are given in every 
instance, experienced statisticians will find no difficulty in doing 
this. 

The period for the British possessions is in every case the 
fifteen years 1879 to 1893. Here, therefore, we shall be quite safe 
in taking the figures as they stand ; but, of course, any comparisons 
which we may make must not be regarded as final and conclusive. 
We can only make out a primd facve case from them, subject to 
such modifications as a closer investigation of the individual 
circumstances may require. 

Statisticians know well that mere absolute numbers are of small 
importance in work like this. They mean hardly anything until 
they are reduced to some common measure or standard, so that. 
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their relative significance may be at once seen. This has been 
done in the tables or columns showing the increases and the 
decreases per cent. ‘To these tables and columns, then, I shall, as 
a rule, confine my remarks. 

Taking the British possessions first, we begin with— 


I.— Population, 


to which all the other matters will have reference. 

Comparing the population in 1881 and 1891, Queensland 
stands highest, having a percentage of increase of 84°39. Western 
Australia comes next with 67°57; then the Cape of Good Hope, 
making allowance for the territory added during the period, with 
66°33; New South Wales, with 55°07; Hong Kong, with 38°05; 
Natal, with 35°07; Victoria, with 32:24; New Zealand, with 29°42 ; 
Tasmania, with 26°76; the Straits Settlements, with 21°01; South 
Australia, with 14°49; Canada and Newfoundland,’ with 11°70; 
the West India Islands, with 11°60; British India and Guiana, 
with 11°26 each; and lastly, Ceylon, with 8°82. It will be seen 
that the Australian group, with the exception of South Australia, 
stands high in the comparison. With that exception, they overtop 
all the others, save the South African colonies and Hong Kong. 
Taking the Australasian colonies together, their aggregate percen- 
tage (40°39) is higher than that of any of the other possessions 
except the Cape of Good Hope. The two other largest British 
possessions, India and Canada (the latter, ike Australia, with an 
immense extent of unoccupied territory) have only between t1 and 
12 per cent. The contrast is very striking, and shows what the 
southern colonies may become within no remote limit of time. 


I1.—Public (State) Revenue. 


Here Western Australia, in consequence of its wonderful gold 
discoveries and the gift of self-government, stands first, its percen- 
tage being 190°69 ; the population having increased by 119 per cent. 
between 1881 and 1891. Next in order comes the Cape of Good 
Hope, ,138°56; Queensland, 128°69; Natal, 125°92; Hong Kong, 
115°55; New South Wales, 112°26; Tasmania, 88:24; Canada, 
65°83; South Australia, 63°68; British Guiana, 52°31; Victoria, 
50°58; New Zealand, 40°61; the Straits Settlements, 38°61; the 
West Indian Islands, 37°91; and last of all, British India, 31°77- 
The increase for Australasia, taken as a whole, was 77'09. Ceylon 
is the only one among these countries which showed a decrease. 

It is important to see how the increases in revenue compare 
with the increases in population. This is shown in the following 


1 Canada has been taken as including Newfoundland throughout this paper. 
VOL. LYJII. PART IIL. 2K 
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list, where the figures denote the numbers of times: by which the 
percentage increase of revenue exceeds that of population :— 





ili Ue BE ar iin ey cree one Pe ae Queensland .2):.comeseee 1°5 
Straits Settlements ................ 1°8 Tasman \.ccrscseetenenee renee a3 
Hong Kong «...ssecssersserceeesseeees 30 New Zealand overs 1°4 
FATIGUE ALOIS eA cones ee eeinenerarets 1°9 | Natal... 0. cases temes eter ter 3°6 
New South Wales ............ 2°0 | Cape of Good Hope ............. 271 
(VtCCOV IA ue ssctesp cant s-o¥evecsty?=t 16 | ‘Canada, .....::0.07. uence eee 5°6 
South Australia ............. 4°4 | West India Islands................ an 
Western Australia ............ 2°8 | British Guiana Qe 4°6 


It appears, therefore, that in relation to population, the increase 
of revenue was greatest in Canada; then in Guiana; next in South 
Australia; after which follow in order Natal, Tasmania, and the 
West Indies, Hong Kong, Western Australia, India, the Cape, New 
South Wales, the Straits Settlements, Victoria, Queensland, and 
New Zealand. Australasia, as a whole, ranks slightly above the 
Straits Settlements. 


Customs Revenue. 


The largest increase, as might naturally be expected, in view 
of the “boom” in gold mining, was in Western Australia, the rate 
there being 186°67. The next largest wasin Queensland, 115°93; | 
then in New South Wales, 94°11. Canada had an increase of 
61°30; the Cape of Good Hope 54°63 ; Australasia, as a whole, 53°43; 
Tasmania, 42°95; Guiana, 40°79; New Zealand, 32°87; Victoria, 
29°94; the West Indies, 20:27; South Australia, 5°62; and 
Ceylon, 3°27; while in India and Natal there was an actual 
decrease. It will be remarked that in Ceylon, Victoria, South 
Australia, and the Cape of Good Hope, as well as in India and 
Natal, the rate of increase in customs revenue was below that of 
the population. To what this somewhat singular fact is attri- 
butable it is impossible to say without a special investigation into 
each case. It might be the result of imposing new duties, of 
diminished ability to purchase, or, of increasing independence of 
outside supplies. 


III.—Public (State) Debt. 


Under this head the increases are mostly large, and much in 
excess of those of the population. There is an essential difference, 
however, between these and other increases of the public burdens, 
in that the debt is incurred for special purposes, and does not 
form part of the ordinary and permanent expenditure of the State. 
The greater part of it has been contracted for the purpose of 
facilitating internal communication by means of railways, roads, 
bridges, and telegraphs, and the expenditure, so far as any 
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particular work is concerned, ceases when it is completed. The 
result is, as we shall presently see, a very large increase in the 
mileage of railways and telegraphs. 

During the period between 1879 and 1893 Natal had an 
increase of 400°72 per cent. in its public debt; Tasmania, 
327°89; Ceylon, 304°84; New South Wales, 297°19; South 
Australia, 238-48; Queensland, 197°09; Guiana, 189°28; the Cape 
of Good Hope, 167°52; the West Indies, 139°65 ; Victoria, 129°30 ; 
Western Australia, 69°59; Canada, 68:12; New Zealand, 62°26; 
India, 39°00; the aggregate debt of the Australasian Colonies 
being 166°24 per cent. in excess of the amount in 1879. 

Another way of regarding the public debt is to compare the 
amount with the revenue of the country in question, How many 
years’ revenue does it amount to? This is shown below for the 
year 1893, and in the case of India for 1892 :— 


BE SARITEUE FSR os ec ee eye sisal ces.cs ace cnee 10°8 | New South Wales ............00 6°2 
Queensland Gosoconscidoodaandacadnge 9°O Cape of Good Hope Pe 5°6 
New Zealand seossenesosannnnnesssecs SEO each ATistraAlia kee 5°0 
South Australia. .....5:<i0:.000+0- 8r1 

CE VIOMS itr ceen tera tonite eee 2°6 
PAOD Mi epics tans. gasaessanresenes GO| te: 
Pee eerilaain "4 PSY LOKSURS LUT ge eee on attonctaeeyas 2°5 
INCE ys te Si 6) LAW C8 UGG Bryn. cerscscseecatereess Pisa 
Pets npr onsesccescnve sue G26) | british Gulans, | o.ic.cc.c8..0¥-. pals 


The Government Statistician of New South Wales, Mr. T. A. 
Coghlan, in his work, entitled ““The Seven Colonies of Austral- 
“ asia,” for 1894, says: ‘The relative burden of the public debt 
** for each colony is not to be determined by comparing the gross 
“ amount with the population, unless the rate of interest payable 
‘is also taken into consideration;’’ and in illustration of this 


view he remarks that a debt of 100/.in New South Wales is not 
more burdensome than one of gs/. in New Zealand, where the 
interest is higher. The following figures are taken from a table 
furnished by him at p. 363 of the work just mentioned :— 








Average Rate of Interest per Caput, 
Interest per Cent. dlst December, 1893. 

fs. a. 
New South Wales................ 3°83 116 5 
Det ON TMS cc ries caccesencdvndeons: 3°94 [Eg 2 
FEC USIETIG oc thec.seeesscencessenes Od 2aisat 
South Australia .................... 4°09 213 2 
Western Australia ............ 4°10 hare ae 
PANTIE Wisnc ss 05-d0si00<svnpse0ee- 4°06 2 2 
MET EPICAAAINL w00.50.00csesnesooenees- 4°03 Ps lal 








Speaking of the loans of the Australasian colonies, Mr. Coghlan 
remarks that ‘‘the bulk of the expenditure may be placed to the 
2K 2 
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*‘ account of the construction of railways, water supply, sewerage, 
‘“‘ and electric telegraphs,” and he further observes that, “ apart 
“from the consideration that [these works] will be ultimately 
self-supporting, they have already materially assisted in de- 
‘‘ veloping the country’s resources, and have largely enhanced the 
‘value of the public estates.” This of course applies to-all the 
colonies of the grotip as well as to New South Wales. 

These comparisons in regard to loans.are interesting in them- 
selves, and may have some practical value, But in dealing with 
the question which country can offer the best security, many 
other things will have to be taken into consideration, such as its 
capabilities, its government, the extent of territory, how the money 
is proposed to be expended, whether it is likely to be reproductive 
within a reasonable time, and so on. 

There is one other observation of a general nature which may 
fittingly find a place here. The expenditure from loans in the 
colonies as a rule differs from all other expenditure in this, that its 
effects are prospective and far-reaching, and not ephemeral, as is 
the case with the latter. <A railroad, for example, may not return 
more than its working expenses, perhaps not even that, for a 
number of years, but if there is a reasonable prospect of its 
ultimately paying interest also, the gain in the way of cheapening 
transport, saving time, and encouraging settlement, and probably 
also of utilising resources which otherwise must he dormant for 
an indefinite time, may be quite sufficient to justify the outlay, 
thereby temporarily increasing the present burdens by charges for 
work which will yield their full benefits only in the future. Thus 
the tramways in New South Wales, which, for some years, were 
run at a loss, are now yielding a profit of 5°51 per cent. on the cost 
of construction over and above working expenses.” The expendi- 
ture on public works, if judiciously incurred, also increases the 
taxpaying power of a community, and by opening up new lands, 
extends the area over which it is spread. 


IV .—Imports. 


Under this head the increases were as follows :—Western 
Australia, 266°91; India, 80°77; South Australia, 60°56; Straits 
Settlements, 52°58; Canada, 51°17; Cape of Good Hope, 50°50; 
Queensland, 41:28; New South Wales, 24:84; West India Islands, 
21°17; Natal, 14:05; The Australasian group, 11°69. In Ceylon, 
Victoria, Tasmania, New Zealand, and British Guiana, there was a 
decrease at the end of the period, as compared with the first year, 
1879. The imports (and the same remark will, of course, hold 


? Seven Colonies of Australasia, 1894, p. 102. 
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good in the case of exports) being measured by their money values, 
and prices generally having greatly fallen since that year, the 
increases would certainly have been much greater, and some, if not 
all, of the decreases would probably have been turned into increases, 
if prices had remained as they were in 1879. As to Victoria, it 
should be noted that the year 1893 was an unfavourable one for 
comparison, the imports in that year being less in value than in 
any other year of the period. Up to 1889 there was a progressive 
increase, but since then there has been a steady decrease. Western 
Australia stands at the head of the colonies in this item, as in 
nearly all the other items, in consequence of its mineral allurements. 
The increase of nearly 81 per cent. in India, as compared with that 
of the population—only 114 per cent.—more than seven times, is 
very striking. South Australia also had a large increase—more 
than four times that of the population. The increase in Canada 
was between four and five times that of the population; in the 
West Indies nearly twice. In the other colonies, the rates of 
increase in the imports did not equal those of the population. 
With respect to Tasmania it should be observed that in every year 
except 1893 the imports had exceeded those of 1879. 


V.—LHzports. 


The increases in. exports were—Queensland, 180°51; Natal, 
12914; Western Australia, 104°95; Cape of Good Hope, 97°91 ; 
South Australia, 81°33; New South Wales, 70°54; India, 59°74; 
Canada, 59°18: New Zealand, 56°45; Straits Settlements, 44°78 ; 
Australasia collectively, 44°67; West Indies, 11°54; Victoria, 6°86 ; 
Tasmania, 3°93. The exports from Victoria in 1879 were below 
the average. The highest value in the period was in 1883, from 
which time it has, with one exception (1891), uniformly declined. 
Comparing the average exports for the years 1879-85 with those 
for the years 1886-93, the decrease is about 154 per cent. The 
increase in Queensland was very large, being nearly 200 per cent. 
The articles which chiefly contributed to it were gold silver and 
lead ores, pearl shells, cattle and meat, skins and tallow, sugar, and 
wool. Natal owed its increase principally to gold, sugar, and 
wool; Western Australia to gold, pearl fisheries, timber, and wool ; 
the Cape of Good Hope to gold (over 5} millions), hair (Angora), 
diamonds, and wool; South Australia to bullion and specie, silver, 
lead, principally the produce of the celebrated Broken Hill Mines 
(which are in New South Wales territory),and wool. In the last- 
mentioned colony the chief increases occur on coals and coke, gold, 
hides and skins, meat, tallow,and wool. In India the increases are 
found under coffee, coir, cotton, raw and manufactured (more than 
doubled), dyes, grain (more than nine times), hides and skins 
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(2,800,000/.), jute, raw and manufactured (7 millions), lac (more 
than three times), rice (nearly 14 millions), seeds (12 millions), 
sugar (nearly a million), tea (nearly 3? millions). On the other 
hand, there was a decrease of nearly 5 millions under opium. ‘I'he 
chief increases in the export trade of Canada were under coal, 
timber, animals and their produce, bullion and coin other than 
gold, and leather. The increments in New Zealand are found 
under butter, flax, Kaurie gum, frozen meat (a trade which has 
sprung up entirely since 1881), potatoes, skins (rabbit), tallow, 
timber, and wool. For the Straits Settlements the different 
articles are not specified. The increases in the other colonies 
being small, it would only be tedious to enter into particulars. 

With regard to Victoria one remark may be made. The policy 
of that colony for the last thirty years has been to encourage 
manufactures by the imposition of protective duties, and by other 
modes of State intervention, and one might naturally expect to see 
the result in the return of exports ; but we look in vain for anything 
of the kind. With the exception of boots and shoes, which articles 
show a decrease in value from 128,000/. to 19,000/., and soap, there 
are no ‘“‘manufactures”’ in the list; all the rest being the produce 
of the soil, or things which are prepared for use without the 
labour of the artisan class. lf we are to judge by the exports, 
the policy of protection in Victoria has been a signal failure. It 
is instructive to note that, while the protective colony had an 
increase of only about 7 per cent. on its exports in the fifteen 
years, New South Wales, which, until very lately, adhered to a 
policy of free trade, showed the respectable increase of 704 per 
cent. Had the Australasian colonies followed the example of the 
United States, and permitted free intercourse with one another, 
whatever they might have done with regard to countries outside 
themselves, there can be no doubt that their commerce would have 
been vastly greater. As it is, they have been ‘‘ cabined, cribbed, 
“confined ;’ they have been prevented, to a great degree, from 
mutually exchanging the commodities which they can produce to 
the greatest advantage; and thus industry has been checked, 
enterprise discouraged, employment curtailed, capital rendered less 
productive, progress impeded, and the burdens on the taxpayers 
augmented. Another very serious effect of this policy is, that it is 
the chief difficulty in the way of federation. If the perplexities 
which gather round the question of a uniform customs tariff 
could be removed, the rest would be easy; but in the face of 
interests which have been created by the protective system, the 
establishment of an Australasian Zollverein, if it ever does take 
place, will be a work of time, and can only be brought about by 
an overwhelming force of public opinion. 
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Wool is one of the chief productions of the Australasian 
colonies. Theexports from all the British possessions in 1892 and 
1879, as set forth in the “ Statistical Abstract,” is shown in one of 
the Tables (VII). The total in 1892-93 amounted to 775,825,000 lbs., 
and in 1879 to 379,437,000 lbs. The quantity supplied by the 
Australasian colonies was in 1895, 85, and in 1879, 783 per 
cent. of the whole. The total quantity derived from the foreign 
countries included in the “Abstract” was in 1892, 264,883,000 lbs.; 
in 1882, 196,735,000 lbs. In the former year the Australasian 
colonies furnished more than double the output from foreign 
countries. The increase in the foreign export between 1892 and 
1882 was at the rate of 34°64 per cent.; in that of the British 
possessions between 1893 and 1879, 104°71 per cent., or more than 
three times the foreign rate in the ten years. The Australasian 
output increased in the period 1879-95 by 121°42 per cent.; that 
of the Cape of Good Hope by 66°28 per cent. The export of wool 
from foreign countries was generally less in 1892 than in 1882, or 
very little more, the only substantial increases being in Holland, 
France, and Spain. The nature of the imports and exports of the 
Argentine Republic and of the other South American States is not 
specified in the ‘‘ Abstract.” 

In the “ Abstract”? for the colonial possessions is contained a 
table showing the value of the exports of gold and silver bullion 
and specie (so far as can be stated) for the period 1879-95. From 
this we find that the value of the precious metals derived from 
the several sources in 1879 and 1893 respectively, so far as it can 
be measured by the exports, was as follows :— 
































1879. 1893. 
| £ £ 

i, ain » Rae 2,035,148 4,100,192 
The Australasian colonies..............00.. 2,711,468 | 12,031,051 
Ee ey oases 1,100 334,975 
BE 000, OCs s.0.2 5... .0 000 -.29480, --- 291,245 | 5,459,220 
oS, in eee 146,788 849,390 
ER tee ey ee 494,325 379,653 
RMA VUIA TI | c.che.2) dies ccesuds-sgss-ee ooo 300 512,482 
Other British possessions .............0006 2,694,484: 3,275,951 

Total from British possessions... 8,374,858 26,942,914 








‘The increase between the two years is remarkable; and it 
will be observed that the Australasian colonies in 1893 furnished 
nearly one-half of the total amount. The value of goid and 
silver bullion and specie imported into the United Kingdom in the 
same two years is thus stated :— 
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“£ £ 
Golda ethene 13,368,675 
oe { BIL OT: «..2-asut teteear ree 10,786,863 
———— _ 24,155,538 
ChUIG -crecyse 24,834,727 
i { SAL Ver ).ii..c.copenae teeta 11,913,395 
ee ee 





Thus we see that, while the import of gold has nearly doubled, 
that of silver has remained almost stationary, notwithstanding the 
gradual cheapening of the latter. These figures may throw light 
on some economical and financial questions on which there is so 
much difference of opinion. 


Vi—Bank Deposits. 


The banking returns do not comprehend all the colonies. Of 
those for which particulars are given, Western Australia shows 
the largest increase in the deposits, namely, 137°68 per cent. 
Queensland had an increase of 75°68 per cent.; New Zealand, of 
68°44; Natal, of 60°37; Canada, of 59°16; South Australia, of 
54°46; Australasia, of 41°82; New South Wales, of 33°39; Victoria, 
of 33°37. Tasmania had a very small increase, 1:02; while the 
Cape of Good Hope had an actual decrease. The period for 
Canada was from 1884 to 1894 inclusive; that for the other 
colonies, from 1883 to 1893. 

To make this part of the subject perfect, we ought to have the 
deposits in savings banks, but unfortunately the statistics of 
savings banks are not included in the ‘‘ Abstracts” of the Board 
of Trade. 


VII.—Railways and Telegraphs. 


I couple these together, because they both serve the purpose of 
facilitating inter-communication. The conditions of social life in 
these days are such that any country which does not provide 
itself with these necessaries of modern civilisation, cannot hope to 
compete successfully with other countries which have placed them- 
selves in a more favourable position in this respect. The construc- 
tion of railways, or tramways and telegraphs, is therefore an 
important element to be taken into consideration in forming a 
judgment as to the progress or otherwise of any country. 

Taking the railways first, we observe that Western Australia 
occupies the foremost place, the rate of increase from 1879 to 1893 
being 804°17 per cent.; then follows Natal, with 426°33 per cent. ; 
next Queensland, with 37296; New South Wales, with 212°58; 
the Cape of Good Hope, with 206°66; South Australia, with 
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197°67; Tasmania, with 180°24; Victoria, with 163°02; Canada, 
with 135°31; British India, with 116°85; New Zealand, with 
78°60; and lastly, Ceylon, with 57°38. The increase for Australasia, 
as a whole, was 194°27 per cent. 

The increases on the telegraph lines open in the same period 
were, with a few exceptions, considerably less than those on the 
railways. They were as follows: Straits Settlements, 886°67 ; 
British Guiana, 164°14; Western Australia, 147°01 ; British India, 
128°31; Victoria, 125°30; Cape of Good Hope, 119°94; Tasmania, 
110°76; Queensland, 70°40; Natal, 68-21 ; New South Wales, 60°93 ; 
New Zealand, 52°93; and South Australia, 26°24. 

Before leaving this division of the subject, I should wish to 
make one observation which seems to me to be of great importance 
in considering the financial arrangements of the colonies, and more 
especially in connection with their loans. It is an opinion very 
generally held, that Government railways should not be constructed 
unless they are expected to return the whole or a major part of 
the interest on construction in addition to their working expenses. 
But no such condition is required in the case of ordinary roads, 
and there does not appear to be any reason whatever why any such 
distinction should be made, If it is made, the preference should 
certainly be given to the railroad over the common road, the 
former being superior in every respect. It is more convenient and 
pleasant for passengers; it saves time, which means money; it 
provides a cheaper mode of transit, especially if the saving of 
time is taken into account; it improves the value of property 
within the sphere of its operations; it relieves the district of road 
rates along its route; and it enables many things to be turned 
to account which, without it, would be unutilised and there- 
fore unprofitable; and finally it may add directly to the 
revenue, which a common road never does. From Mr. Coghlan’s 
“Seven Colonies,” it appears that for all Australasia the Govern- 
ment railways in 1892-93, after paying for cost of working, left a 
charge of only o'99, or say 1 per cent. for interest on cost of 
construction. The same advantages could not have been secured 
by ordinary roads; and, if tolls had been established, the burden 
on those who used the roads would have been much greater. 

Taking all this into consideration, if no direct returns are 
expected from roads commonly so called, one cannot see why they 
should be demanded in the case of the iron road, the benefits 
derivable from which are so much greater. The real question then 
to be asked when a railroad is projected would seem to be, not: 
Will it pay working expenses and interest? but: Are the 
advantages, direct and indirect, likely to result from it sufficiently 
great to justify the expenditure ? 
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We now turn to the 


Statistics of Foreign Countries. 

I have selected for comparison the following countries, omitting 
the smaller ones: Russia in Europe, the German Empire, France, 
Belgium, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Spain, the United States, Hol- 
land, Egypt, Japan, China. Very few particulars are given for 
the last two, but they are included on account of the prominent 
position taken by them at the present time on account of the late 
war. 

There is some difficulty in comparing the figures for the United 
Kingdom and its offshoots with those for foreign countries, in 
consequence of the want of regularity in the periods in the latter 
case; and if the rates had been reduced by calculation to one 
standard, the result, being based on the assumption that the rate 
of increase or decrease was uniform throughout the period, would 
not have been satisfactory. A rough approximation may be 
obtained by making an allowance for the difference in the number 
of years. 

With this preliminary caution we may proceed to consider the 
tables. 


I.— Population. 


In fifteen years Russia in Europe inereased its population by 
24°97 per cent.; the German Empire by 15°68; France by only 
3°89 per cent. Italy in eleven years had an increase of only 
7°29 per cent.; Belgium in fourteen years an increase of 13°74. 
In ten years the United States gained in population 24°85 per 
cent.; Holland, 12°41; “Egypt, 24°33; Spain; 0 70sec ane 
Hungary, 9'17 per cent. The increase in Japan in twenty years 
was 24°05 per cent. 


I1.— Revenue. 


Russia in five years had an increase to its revenue of 20°78 per 
cent.; the German Empire, in a Jike period, of 26°04; France, in 
four years, of 4°89; Belgium, in six years, of 11°40; the United 
States, in thirteen years, of 34°39; Italy and Austria-Hungary 
having a decrease. 

The increases in customs revenue were: Russia (five years), 
21°10 per cent.; German Empire (five years), 20°48; France (five 
years), 2°78; Austria-Hungary (seven years), 7°20; the United 
States (thirteen years), 8°56. In Italy there was a decrease. 


Ill.— Public Debt. 


The returns under this head are imperfect; but of the countries 


~ 
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whose debts are stated, Germany had by far the largest increase. 
The figures stand thus: Germany (ten years), 270°06 per cent. ; 
Russia (five years), 7°84; Belgium (six years), 12°78; Italy (nine 
years), 8°04; Austria-Hungary (ten years), 35°36. France and 
the United States were in the happy position of having lessened 
the burden of their indebtedness—France (in ten years) from 
‘93 to 38 millions sterling, and the United States (in thirteen years), 
from 405 to 175 millions, nearly. 


IV.—Imports and Exports. 


The accounts of imports and exports of foreign countries 
fortunately are all for the same period, so that we can compare 
them at a glance, without the trouble of making any calculation or 
‘allowance for dates. The latest volume of statistics which has 
reached me gives the figures for the ten years included between 
1882 and 1892. 

Japan had the large increase of 74°76 per cent. in its imports; 
Kgypt comes next with 44°69 per cent.; then China, with 32°60; 
Holland, with 29°34; the German Empire, with 29°03 ; the United 
States, with 14°18; and Spain, with 9°64. In Russia in Europe, 
France, Belgium, Italy, and Austria-Hungary the value of imports 
in 1892 was less than 1882. The decline does not, of course, 
necessarily imply a contraction in the volume of the trade; it may 
have been, and to some extent certainly was, caused by the fall in 
prices. The same remark will apply to the exports. 

The countries which showed an increase in the value of their 
exports were these:—Japan, 88°49 per cent.; Holland, 51°15; the 
United States, 31°98; Egypt, 23:10; China, 16:20; Belgium, 3°28: 
Spain, o116. In Russia, Germany, France, Italy, and Austria- 
Hungary there were decreases. 


V.—Shipping. 


The table relating to shipping includes vessels both outwards 
‘and inwards, and is for the one period between 1882 and 1892. 

Japan has the largest increase, 123°62 per cent.; China coming 
next, with 73°79 per cent.; then the German Empire, with 64°32 ; 
Holland, with 47°89; Belgium, with 47°00; Austria, with 46°84; 
Italy, with 35°74; Spain, with 24°95 ; the United States, with 23°51; 
France, with 7°64; while Russia had a decrease. It is surprising to 
find that the increase forthe United Kingdom was no more than 21°37 
per cent., the smallest of any except that of France. If the returns 
for the different countries are all compiled on the same principles, 
the fact must furnish food for very grave consideration. 
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VI.— Railways and Telegraphs. 


In railway extension Russia takes the premier place among the 
nations included in'our tables, the others following in their order 
of increase :—Russia, 17°80 per cent.; Italy, 15°11 ; Holland, 14°64; 
Austria-Hungary, 13°46; Spain, 12°55; the United States, 11°36 ; 
France, 8°57; Germany, 8°15; Egypt, 5°94; Belgium, 1°74. 

In the progress of telegraphic construction there was a great 
gap between Russia and the other foreign powers as to which we 
have any information. The different percentages of increase were 
as follows :—-Russia, 154°09; the United States, 121°35; France, 
79:04; Italy, 49°93; Spain, 46°91; Holland, 43:11; Austria- 
Hungary, 34°08; Belgium, 33°79; Germany, 12°16. 


VII.— Commercial Relations of the United Kingdom with 
other Countries. 


Our survey would not be complete without a glance at the 
relations of the United Kingdom with its own possessions and with 
foreign countries. 

The commerce of the United Kingdom in the years 1893 and 
1879 (in both of which it was below the average) is given as 
follows :— 7 





























Imports. Exports. Total Commerce. 

om £ > we 
Ge Brae aie arse 404,688,178 277,138,270 681,826,448 
UCR a Adios oo 362,991,875 | 248,783,364 611,775,239 
Increase ........08 41,696,303 28,354,906 — 70,051,209 





On the imports the increase was at the rate of 11°49 per cent. ;. 
on the exports, 11°40; and on the aggregate of both, 11°45 per 
cent.. Taking mto consideration the fall in the prices of many of 
the principal articles, the increase in the actual bulk of the trade: 
must have been much larger than that indicated by the money 
values; and the same will apply to all the countries with which 
we have been dealing. 

Of the whole commerce of the mother country the following 
were the proportions borne by its dependencies :— 





Ve Per cnt. : Per cnt. 

ahd SLAs heer 21s LS 7Q\c eee 26° 

Imports 5 Export 73 
P Pos ent a eee eee 368 Ee 28°35 


It thus appears that the tendency on the part of the Colonial. 
possessions was to do an increasing business with the United. 
. Kingdom. 
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The three largest appanages of the British Empire are India, 
Australasia, and Canada. The proportion per cent. of their sea- 
borne trade with the old country is shown below :— 






























































India. | Australasia. | Canada. 
Imports into United f 1893...........:..., 28°59 1316 - | 7 694 
GON, .5<.55 .0csrnnee PRD ios ee 14°55 13°14 | 5°12 
Mmeressey aes cco, os 904 | O02 | 1:82 
Exports from United f 1893................ 30°91 33°72 | 9:26 
ITAL OU, oo yer oso siceo o53 “100 Me a ee 27°83 16°59 | 6°48 
WUE SAR OR eee coudcersescsyrs>Dsveceees 12°08 17-13 | 2°78 








The increase in the exports to Australasia and India, especially 
the former, as compared with the imports, is very noticeable. 

Turning now to the British trade with the principal foreign 
countries in the same period as before, we find the following large 
increases as regards the Argentine Republic, namely, on imports 
484°19 per cent.; on exports, 164°76 per cent. Next follows 
Roumania with 207'21 per cent. on imports, and 33°36 per cent. on 
exports. Chili has also a very large increase (149'19) on exports, 
but only 1°58 on imports. Imports from Japan increased by 
131°93 per cent.; exports by 24°52 per cent. Hxports to Hgypt 
showed an increase of 55°53 per cent.; imports were about 4 per 
cent., lower. In imports to Southern Russia there was a large 
increase of 74°99 per cent. Sweden and Norway showed increases 
—on imports, 42°82 per cent.; on exports, 55°89 per cent. Den- 
mark and Iceland also had increases—-on imports, 91°17 per cent. ; 
on exports, 11°03 per cent. There was a good increase in the 
export trade to Holland (49°67 per cent.) and Austria (47°28) per 
cent. ; also in the traffic with the Dutch possessions in the Indian 
seas, namely, on imports, 23°71 per cent.; on exports, 28°21 per cent. 
The imports from Belgium were greater by 57°08 per cent. ; the 
exports by 9°51 per cent. Relations with Spain and the Philip- 
pine Islands were satisfactory; also, as regards imports, with 
Turkey. The trade with the United States showed an increase of 
39°99 per cent. on the exports, but a small decrease on the 
imports. The case of Mexico and Brazil was very similar. As 
regards the other smaller South American States, there was a 
general increase in the exports, with a decrease in the imports. 
The following countries have decreases in both imports and 
exports: Russia, Northern; West Indies (Spanish) ; Italy ; Greece; 
Central America; Peru; China; and the Western Coast of Africa. 

The imports from Germany increased by only 5°64 per cent. ; 
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the exports diminished by 6°33 per cent. France supplied more 
goods to the United Kingdom by 13°52 per cent., but took less in 
return by 25°46 per cent. Portugal shows a falling off of 21°39 
per cent. in imports, and 10°22 per cent. in exports. 

A general survey of all the facts before us suggests some 
considerations, with which I conclude. 

In the older countries we find less movement and progress 
than in the younger offshoots. This is only what might be 
expected, for everything in which is life or motion, whether plant, 
animal, machine, planet, or sun, must have its infancy, its youth, 
its maturity, its decline, and its decease or dissolution. In the 
early stages the powers are vigorous, creative, progressive ; in 
middle life they are nearly stationary; and as old age draws on, 
they diminish more and more, until at last they cease entirely. 
The European countries are in their maturity, not, we hope, in 
their decline. The British possessions are, absolutely or rela- 
tively, young, and therefore naturally show a higher rate of 
increase in most directions. In population the difference is not so 
great as might have been expected. France in this respect stands 
at the bottom of all. the countries named in the tables, and Spain 
and Italy have both very low rates; but the other Huropean 
countries do not compare unfavourably with some of the colonies 
—especially Canada, the West Indies, Guiana, and South 
Australia. In revenue, general and customs, the superiority is 
very largely in favour of the colonies. The latter are also far 
ahead in the increase of their indebtedness; Germany, however, 
coming very near to the two colonies having the highest rate. As 
to shipping, the increases are very much larger in the colonies 
than in the old countries; and I have been greatly surprised to find 
that the ratio of increase, not only on shipping, but also on popu- 
lation, revenue, customs, imports, and exports, was lower in the 
United Kingdom than in some foreign countries; for example, 
while the tonnage of shipping employed in carrying on the British 
trade increased in the ten years between 1882 and 1892 by 23°37 
per cent., the corresponding increase in the shipping of the 
United States was 23°51 per cent. 

As regards imports and exports of foreign countries in the 
same period, there were increases on both in Japan, Hgypt, 
Holland, China, the United States, and Spain; the rates in all 
these countries, except the last, being higher (and in most cases 
very much higher) than in the United Kingdom. Germany had 
an increase in imports, but a decrease in exports. Russia in 
Kurope, France, Italy, and Austria-Hungary had decreases in both 
imports and exports. Belgium had a decrease in imports, but an 
increase on exports. 
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Looking at the figures for the old countries (so far as they have 
been presented to us in the “ Statistical Abstracts”) and those for: 
the new, in both hemispheres, we cannot fail to see that the latter 
are progressing much faster than the former. The immense terri- 
tories still unoccupied in India, British North America, and 
Australasia, and their rich and varied resources, must make them 
indeed what Sir Charles Dilke happily called them, a “ Greater 
* Britain ; and the utilisation of the waters of Niagara as a 
motive power for manufacturing purposes, the boldest and most 
stupendous achievement of our times, will probably have a very 
strong tendency to draw industry and commerce, and therewith 
capital and population, from the old world to the new. So far, 
however, as the southern dependencies are concerned, there does: 
not seem to be any reason why they should not follow the example 
of Canada and establish manufactures by means of water power 
and electricity, wherever a sufficient force of the former is found, 
either to work the machinery directly or to generate electricity for 
the purpose. Such a force is found in the central plateau of 
Tasmania, where numerous lakes, especially the Great Lake, 
90 miles round and of corresponding depth, lie some 3,000 feet 
above the sea. The electricity might be generated in the vicinity 
of the lake and conveyed to a distance to any spot that might be: 
selected as best adapted for the purpose. 

The relation of the mother country to its possessions will 
doubtless be similar to that which in old times existed between 
Greece proper and Magna Grecia; the parent will live again an 
ampler life in its scattered descendants : may it be long before they 
suffer the pain of seeing it in its decrepitude ! 

At the present time we see indications that there is an immense: 
amount of money, especially in the old country, available for 
investment, and of this a large proportion could be profitably 
employed in the colonies, in mining for gold, silver, copper, tin,. 
coal, in the manufacture of iron from ore of which there are vast 
quantities in Tasmania within easy reach of water carriage. The 
consumption of printing and wrapping paper in the Australasian 
colonies is very large, and these articles might probably be profit- 
ably made from ligneous matter, as freight, &c., would be saved: 
So with glass ware and pottery. These are some of the directions 
in which British capital might presumably be employed with 
advantage, if operations were planned and carried on with the 
skill and energy which are always necessary for the success of any 
serious undertaking. 

The great obstacle to the industrial employment of capital 
seems to be the miserable want of confidence between employer 
and employed, and the continual recurrence of strikes, which make 
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it impossible to count upon a steady supply of labour, and con- 
sequently confine the spirit of enterprise within the narrowest 
possible limits. There can hardly be a doubt that this is the 
cause of a very large proportion of the depression which has so 
generally prevailed. Production has been discouraged, great 
numbers of men, instead of being«producers, have been living 
upon the produce and the earnings of others, trade has lan- 
guished, and in fact the whole economical system has been 
suffering from exhaustion, or, rather, from that condition which 
in the animal organisation we call anemia, with the necessary 
consequence that every function is diseased, and that healthy, 
vigorous life is impossible. 

Gold mining offers special inducements for the employment of 
surplus capital. This industry has been less disturbed by strikes 
than most others; there is no limit to the profitable production ; 
the seller can always count upon getting the standard price at the 
mints; the risks are not greater than in many other undertakings, 
while the profits may be much larger; and the supply of material 
is abundant. There are throughout the Australasian colonies 
many thousands of gold-bearing lodes which could be profitably 
worked, if only the requisite capital, skill, and energy were 
expended upon them. But operations would have to be conducted 
on an adequate scale, and in an economical manner, not for the 
benefit of a few favoured “ figure heads” and hangers-on, but for 
that of the bond fide proprietors or shareholders. There are 
brilliant examples of what capital, directed by skill and judgment, 
can effect; and there is no reason whatever why similar results 
should not follow in the case of numerous other valuable lodes, 
especially of auriferous matter. Powerful companies or syndicates, 
under the advice of really competent mining experts, might 
acquire mining properties, or work those of other proprietors for 
their common advantage. 

The chlorination and cyanide processes have effected a revolu- 
tion in mining. They have enabled mines to be worked at a profit 
which, under less effective treatment, were too poor to pay; and 
there is an illimitable quantity of such ore in these colonies. 

If their magnificent resources were turned to the best account, 


the result could not but be highly favourable both to them ae to 
the mother country. 
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TaBut I.—Population of Chief British Possessions according to the 
Censuses of 1891 and 1881. 
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TABLE V.—FOoREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Nowett—Comparative Statistics of the Principal 


Figures in the foregoing Table. 


[ Sept. 


Increase or Decrease per Cent. calculated from the 


I 
fs 






































Kauntries. eee Revenue. u wat eee Shipping. | Imports. | Exports. Bins Tee 
a —- eee — 

United Kingdom ....| 8°12 3°57| —2:95 | —70°00 | 23°41 2°66|— 488) 9°45 | 27° 82 
Russia in Europe ....| 24°97 | 20°78} 21:10 7°84 | —9°07 |—33°05 |—32°35 | 1780 | 154 09 
German Empire _....| 15°68 26°04| 20°48 | 270°06 64°32 |, 29°08 |—77°74; 815} 12 16 
A teh seve 2s a Rove Oram 3°89 4°89| 2°78 | —59:02 764 |—13°46|— 348) 857 79°04, 
BS OLQ TU ee nc soeers 13°74 11°40 eae 12°78 47°00 |— 447 3°28) 1°74 
ely Mere ctrcrwtess cote 7°29 |—10°23| —7°53 8°04 35°74 |— 4°37 |—76°87| 1511 
Austria-Hungary ....| 9°17 |— 772| 7:20 35°36 | 46°84 |— 4:95|— 7°69 13°46 
NOL GAR Se eau Peace rel 6°76 oe ate ae 2495 9°64 0°16 | 12°55 9) 
United States........... 24°85 34°39 8:56 | —56°79 23°51 14:18} 31:98 11°36 | 12135 
MAU IATIC Scene er ovenssuavens 12°41 5 47°89 29°34) 5115/1464 | 431 
Hey pte beeen 24°33 ft 44°69| 23:10) 5:94] wn 
JES SUE Oe case ig rte 2405 123°62 | 74°76| 88°49) 3... ja 
CLEA AU eRe aia 73°79 32°60| 16°20] .... | mm 














TaBLeE VI.—IJmports and Exports, United Kingdom, 1879-93. 


[000’s omitted. ] : : 












































Imports. Exports. Increase or Decrease (—). 
Countries. ae 

| 1879. | 1893. | 1879. | 1893. | Imports. | Exports. | Imports. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ Per cent. 
Russia, Northern............ 11,063, | 10,333, ) 9,205,| 8,964,J/— 780,|—- 241,|— 6:60 
Sy DOULDEIN occas: 4,818,| 8,422,| 1,402,| 1,400.] 3,609, |— 2, 74°99 
Sweden and Norway ....| 8,393,|11,987,| 3,929,| 6,125,] 3,594,| 2,196, 42°82 
Denmark and Iceland....). 4,675, | 8,937,| 1,985,| 2,971,] 4,262, 986,} 91°17 
Germany o.ccceseeeeeen . | 21,605, | 26,365, | 29,624, |27,954,] 4,760, |— 1,670,|- «64 
isto lUE ais koe mene penton 21,959, | 28,851, | 15,453, | 15,746,] 6,892, 293, I"90 

edssions nen, f| 2784] 1861, | 1,657,] 2,117,|— 428,] 460, |— 23°72 | 
CLE UU TN tare teense hey deck 10,726, | 16,849, | 11,887, | 18,016,] 6,123,} 1,129,] 57°08 
SOCOM cae tetaceedces 38,459, | 43,658, | 26,558, | 19,795, ] 5,199, |— 6,768, Ree 
COL (04 1 ties eraser 3,025,| 2,378,| 2,427,| 2,179,]— 647,|— 248, |— 21°39 
Spain.........0 ogee 8,399, | 10,354, |} 3,759,| 4,183,] 1,955, 424,| 23°28 
Spain West Indiaislands| 2,930, 131, | 2,436,| 2,260,]— 2,799,|— 176,|— 94°85 
» Philippine _,, 1,481, | 2,180, 613, 179; 699, 166,| 47°20 
BCL Meee a sel. test ecttearssae, 3,233, | 2,948,| 6,040,| 5,978,[— 285,;|— 62,;— 8°81 
Austrian territories........ 1,686,| 1,627,| 1,047,| 1,542,J— 59, 495,|— 3°50 
BoE Og, ess, hse duc te 1,861,| 1,420,; 1,081, 650,J]— 44]3,;— 481, |— 23°70 
POMS scores once saons 1,373, | 4,218,| 1,097,| 1,463, 84, 366, | 207°21 
Hr Kovassee ol s., 3,473,| 4,979,| 7,705,| 6,191,]  2,845,|—1,514,| 43°36 
“Taga Theater ne ae am 8,890, | 8,845,| 2,208,) 3,434,] 1,506,| 1,226,|— ovs1 
United States 0... 91,818, | 91,784, | 25,519, | 35,715,]—  45,| 10,196,|— o°o4 
VESELCUL mene: bier: 583, 584, 765,| 1,257,[— 84, 492, 0°02, 
Central America ........... 1,386, | 1,198, 748, 727, Li~ “2if=c1goee 
JESUS Sas ae 4,750,| 4,636,| 5,986,| 8,068,]—- 188,} 2,082,|— 2°40 
Argentine Republic........ 828,| 4,837,| 2,187,| 5,658,[—- 114,} 38,521,| 484°19 
Cth Gale ene ee 3,738, | 3,797,| 1,049,| 2,614,] 4,009,} 1,565, 1°58 
PORN aa eders cotsiescesns ssc 3,388, |} 1,399, 909, 852, - B9Y|— 57,;— 58°71 
(hitia we eh tee 11,049, | 3,894,] 5,140,| 4,699,]— 1,989,|— 441, |— 68-05 
BDA UM awndmre the. 451,| 1,046,| 2,997,| 3,782,1— 7,155, 735,| 131°93 
Western Coast of Africa] 1 459, 331, 995, 755, {— 1,128, |— 240,|/— 77°31 

LOLA eee 279,278,|309,349,|176,358,|190,824.] + 30,071,| + 14,466, 
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British Possessions and Foreign Countries. 


TasLE VII.—Woon. Quantity of Wool of Home Produce Exported from. 


principal British Possessions. 


[Statistical Abstract, “‘ Colonial Possessions, 1879-93,”’ p. 40. ] 














Quantities Exported. 
[000s omitted.] 


Increase or Decrease. 



































Possessions. 
1879. 1893. Absolute. Per Cent. 
Theta Beoibels igs 
Ba OUR ee cetos seri coescsseeseesan’: 26,369, 24,249, |— 2,1720| — S04 
Australasia* ............... Re oe 297,939, 659,681 ,F | + 361,742 | +121°42 
Sr cr eta. hates tnca pecans 12,029, 24,067, | + 12,038 | + I'oo 
Cape of Good Hope us. 40,087, 66,660, | + 26,573 | + 66°28 
Canada and Newfoundland 3,013, 1,168, |[— 7,845 | — 67:23 
Total exports from all the eee ee rad. 
above-mentioned _posses- } 379,437, | 775,825, | +396,388 | +104°71 
SUD eee tee eee 








* The figures for Australasia represent the excess of wool exported from 
Australasia to non-Australasian countries. 


+ 1892. 
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I.—On some Recent Contributions to the Theory of Statistics.* 
By Proressor F. Y. Evcgzworts, D.C.L. 


Tue higher theory of statistics is concerned not only with 
averages, but also with deviations from averages. It investigates 
the general laws which govern the grouping of the members of 
species, or clusters, such as the statures of men of the same race, 
the set of figures which are formed by the proportions between 
male and female births or deaths in a series of years, the marks 
given by different examiners to the same piece of work, and almost 
all other rows of statistics. The study of laws'so general— 
prevailing throughout the whole realm of science, and even beyond 
its border, in the debateable land between chance and knowledge— 
ought surely to afford a peculiar contemplative pleasure. It is apt 
also to be of practical use by throwing light upon the question: 
What is the worth of an average, how far is one average Jikely to 
differ from another formed by the same number of statistics, 
im part materia ?} 

Among those who have recently treated this subject, Professor 
Karl Pearson has obtained a foremost place, through his brilliant 
solution of a problem which had long baffled theoretical statis- 
ticians;* to break up into normal groups statistics relating to 
different types—such as the measurements of stature in a province 
containing two heterogeneous races. When therefore Professor 
Pearson offers some new contributions to the theory of statistics,° 
he raises high expectations, he claims a respectful attention. 


* The Roman numerals in brackets refer to the mathematical appendix. 

‘ The inquiry which forms the subject of the present writer’s “ Methods of 
Statistics ” in the Jubilee volume of this Journal. Great advances in this appli- 
cation of the higher theory have lately been made by Professor Westergaard in 
his Grundziige. 

o ? Described in the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society for December, 
93. 

* “Contributions to the Mathematical Theory of Evolution,” No. 11.— Phil. 

Trans. Royal Society, 1895. 
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The additions which he has made to the science may best be 
appreciated if we first consider the height to which it had 
previously been built. 

The fundamental principle is the so-called law of error, pro- 
pounded by Laplace and perfected by Poisson. (I) The law in its 
most general form imports that if the members of a species agree in 
each depending on a number of independent causes—each being 
the same function of a number of small elements—and differ only 
in the varying operation of the causes—the different values which 
the elements assume from time to time at random, as we may say— 
then the dimensions of the several members of this species will 
tend to be arranged in conformity with a certain simple law: so 
as to form a curve of which the equation is* 

Lee eee 
2 
a/ TC ae 

For example, if the group consists of figures which are formed 
by adding up the pips turned up in the course of a certain large 
number, say 36, throws of a die: here each cause is the throw of a 
die, each element is the number of pips turned up at one throw; 
therefore the sum of 36 elements will vary about its mean value, 
viz, 396 *(14+24+3+4+5 + 6) +6 = 126, according to the 
above written law; the constant c being in this case approximately 
14°5. (II) 

The prevalence of the law of error in other classes of pheno- 
mena is presumed to admit of a similar explanation. Stature for 
instance is known, or fairly presumed, to be affected by the accidents 
of birth, by diet, exercise, and a variety of other independent cir- 
cumstances; and it is known to conform to the law of error. It is 
a reasonable hypothesis that the connexion between these two facts 
is that which has been indicated. 

The theory of error was not much enhanced by the immediate 
successors of Laplace and Poisson. Indeed they did not preserve 
intact the heritage which they had received. Even Quetelet, to 
whom we owe most important exemplifications of the law, did not 
contribute much to its rationale. Rather he sacrificed generality 
- to clearness, when he described the curve of error as generated 
after the manner of a symmetrical “ binomial;”’ each ordinate 
representing a term in the series 7(4 + 4)” °—a limited conception 
which is still, it is to be feared, the usual one. Even Professor 
Pearson hardly does justice to the generality of the received law, 
in the following passage read in connexion with preceding ones :— 

‘“The normal curve of errors” [viz., the curve above written | 
“connotes three equally important principles : 

G.) An indefinitely great number of ‘contributory’ causes. 

Gi.) Each contributory cause is in itself equally likely to give 
rise to a deviation of the same magnitude in excess and defect. 
(iu1.) The contributory causes are independent. 

The frequency of each possible number of heads in repeatedly 





Y= 


4 For further explanations, see the present writer’s ‘‘ Methods.”—Journal of 
the Statistical Society, Jubilee volume. 
5 Here 7 represents a small interval or degree on the abscissa. 
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throwing several hundred coins in a group together, practically 
fulfils all the above three conditions.” ® 
Upon this it may be remarked: (i) the number need not be so 


very great; all that is required is that ~ should be small, capable 
of being neglected in comparison with ae Probably 25, or 
36 would be a number large enough to give a fair approxi- 
mation. The “infinite greatness of »”’ has surely not been 
postulated by any sane statistician.® 

The consideration that the number of elements is limited and 
the range of each is small, seems to dispose of difficulties respecting 
the “range” of the compound phenomenon. The range of a 
group of statistics conforming to the received law of error is 
according to this view in general limited. 
~ (a1.) The symmetry of the elementary causes is not essential. 
(III) As discovered by Poisson, and repeated by Todhunter, the 
elements may vary according to any law, symmetrical or not, 
‘* fractionised ” or otherwise.® 

From the genesis of the law of error we should not expect it to 
be perfectly symmetrical. The greater the number of the elements 
or contributory causes, the more closely does their sum or coefficient 
hover about its averages, according to the regular law of error ; 
the smaller is the proportion of extreme cases which do not obey 
that law. But it is possible, it is in general probable, that there 
will be a balance of inclination in one direction, a preponderance 
which is not calculated to disappear altogether in the long run 
if the number of the elements is not exceedingly great. This 
asymmetrical effect is indicated, though not perhaps very clearly 
or fully stated, by Poisson and his interpreter Todhunter. 
According to their reasoning the more general law of error (IV) 


is of the form ek 
(4) eke ° (1+ 6 x 6), 


where 6 is a function of 2 given explicitly in the Appendix, and b 
1s @ coefficient which is in general, upon the suppositions made, 
. small (with respect to unity); except in cases where the asym- 
metry of the elements is extreme, while their number is not 
exceedingly great. Take for instance the particular case of a 
binomial; and let each element consist of two values assumed 
with the respective probabilities p and g, which are not equal to 
each other; e.g., if a card is drawn at random, the probability 
ot hearts is ¢, of some other suit, 3. The frequency of hearts 
ina great number of cards thus drawn at random, will conform 
to the above-written second approximation. It is not a necessary 
condition that the elements should be nearly symmetrical that 
“p does not differ much from q;”" it suffices that this difference 


® Pearson: Phil. Trans., p. 410. 7 Ibid., pp. 357—59. 

8 An attempt to determine the number of elements underlying a statistical 
group has been instituted by Mr. F. Galton, Phil. Mag., 1875, p. 43 ; ep. Ibid., 
vol. xxi, p. 317. 

° Pearson: Phil. Trans., p. 358. 10 Thid., p, 348. 
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should not be extreme, that pq should not be very small, not of 


the same order as ——. (V) 
JN 


Let us now go on to consider the additions which have been 
“made to this theory. 

One important contribution is the ‘geometrical relation”’ 
pointed out by Professor Pearson, by virtue of which the Binomial 
4(3 +43)” is represented by the received law of error, the 
symmetrical] probability curve above written, without any condition 
as to the magnitude of n.' This theorem, curious and valuable in 
itself, is doubly important as leading by a beautiful analogy to a 
new representation of the ‘“‘skew binomial,” meaning by this 
phrase the diagrams which represent the terms of 7(p + q)", where 
p and q are unequal, e.g., the frequency of hearts in the example 
above given. The new form of curve representing this locus is” 

(b) ~ Y= yo (a UF _) et 
where yp is the ordinate at the origin; a and ¥ are constants, deter- 
mined by the given p, q, and x. 

According to the view here taken, the importance of this 
‘discovery consists principally in these three circumstances. 

(1) It affords an additional method of dealing with the 
‘asymmetrical Binomial. Let it not be supposed that the case is 
‘a mere curiosum, applicable only to cards and dice. It has lately 
been shown by Professor Westergaard” that the sort of grouping 
proper to this case is much more prevalent in concrete statistics 
than might have been supposed. 

(2) The statistics which are known to group themselves after 
the analogy of games of chance are all rates or ratios; such as 
certain kinds of death-rates, or the ratios between male and female 
‘births, or deaths. ‘To account for this phenomenon we have only 
to suppose that each item, e.g., the life or death of a particular 
individual, results from a set of causes which act independently of 
the causes on which another item depends, with the same degree 
of independence as the causes producing head or tail for one throw 
-of a coin act independently of the causes affecting other throws. 
The analogy might be extended beyond the case of ratios, if we 
-are entitled to make a further supposition, which may be indicated 
by reference to a particular instance: the series of barometer 
heights given by Dr. Venn and discussed by Professor Pearson,” 
which range from 30°7 inches down to 28°7 inches. This series 
might be accounted for by the following hypothesis. Let there be 
‘some twenty independent elements, and let each element assume the 
value ‘22 inches, or zero, with the same frequency asa ‘‘ ten-sided 


1 Phil. Trans., pp. 355— 56. 12 Tbid., p. 357. 

13 Grundztige. The binomial law, the “combinatorial” as distinguished from 
the “ physical”? modulus, Jubilee volume, p. 191, note, is found to prevail not only 
“in the case of the ratio of male to female births, as discovered by Professor Lexis, 

but also for many other ratios. 

14 Venn: Nature, 1st September, 1887.—Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society. Pearson, loc. cit., p. 352. 
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teetotum,” with faces marked 0, 1,2 . . . 9, im a long series of 
throws presents, now 0, now not-O0 (any other face). Hach sum of 
twenty elements thus formed, measured downwards from a point 
near 30°7 inches, corresponds to a barometric observation. Much 
more asymmetrical groups might be accounted for by a similar 
hypothesis ;¥¥> provided that either the number of faces on the 
teetotum (the asymmetry of the elements) is greater, or that the 
teetotum is spun less often (the number of elements i is smaller). 

But can we suppose that the causes which produce natural 
phenomena are so simple P Can it be assumed that all the elements 
which go to produce a depression have the same law of variation, 
and that law “binomial,” each element oscillating between only 
vwo values (e.g., 0 and ‘22 inches). Surely the utmost assump- 
tion that can in general be made is that the elements are numerous: 
and independent. Accordingly not much weight is here attached to 
the circumstance that the curve () may represent a “‘ binomial” 
of the kind just specified. 

(3) According to the view here taken, the new discovery is 
important chiefly as presenting a variant and in some respects 
simpler form of the curve (a) above referred to as the general 
(asymmetrical) probability curve. Curve (6) is important as being 
equivalent to curve (a) in what may be called the general case of 
numerous independent elements fluctuating anyhow. (V1) 

But it is not principally on these grounds that Professor 
Pearson recommends the new curve; but because it is a particular 
case of a more general curve which he obtains by taking into 
consideration the possibility that ‘‘ the contributory causes are 
interdependent.’’'® He puts as a type of such interdependence the 
following problem: Let there be » balls in a bag, pn of them 
black and gn white, and let r balls be drawn from this bag: what 
is the probability that any assigned number out of the r balls 
should be black P He finds for the answer a curve of immense 
generality, which includes as particular cases the received law of 
error, whether in its simplest form proper to the case of symmetry, 
or the more general form (b) which as above shown presents a 
variant of the Poissonian asymmetrical law of error (a). 

Upon this derivation of ‘the generalised probability curve ” it 
may be remarked that the problem proposed as typical of inter- 
dependent causes, and certain other problems to which the 
author refers, do not appear sufficiently general. Any number of 
problems involving “interdependent contributory causes”? may 
be imagined which cannot be reduced to the above type. An 
endless variety of curves may be manufactured by assuming 
different kinds of inter dependencies between the causes. The 
analogy with certain problems about cards does not seem sufficient 
aS a proof, There is desiderated a proof of the new formula such 


as is afforded for the received law of error by the Laplace-Poisson 


analysis alluded to above.” (VII) But it may be doubted 


's As explained below, this is not exactly the hypothesis which Professor Pear- 
son accepts. 


6 Phil. Trans., p. 366 et ante. 7 BoSee 


a 
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whether any such proof can be forthcoming; whether there is 
any one form towards which ,the operation of interdependent 
causes tends—at least without the introduction of some additional 
condition not specified by the author."*® 

If the view here taken is correct, the author’s distinction 
between curves with lmited and with unlimited range does not 
correspond to any real difference. Alike those which are referred 
to the first class, such as the statistics of barometric heights,!* and 
those which are referred to the second class, such as crab measure- 
ments, human statures, measurements of skulls”? are to be 
explained by the rationale which has been referred to above. The 
adaptation of the second class to elaborate trigonometrical calcula- 
tion is rather mathematically curious than statistically important. 

Against the view here expressed with so great temerity, there 
are to be set some weighty considerations. 

There is first the wonderfully close fit of Professor Pearson’s 
formule to the facts. It is a nice question what weight should be 
‘attached to this correspondence by one who does not perceive any 
theoretical reason for the formule. The philologist does not 
accept the school-boy’s derivation of virgo from vir, a man, and 
ago, lead, although it fits closely the word in its old form, virago. 
It might be hard to define the reason for not accepting the deriva- 
tion. There is a sort of sixth sense acquired by experience. The 


18 specially if it is understood that Professor Pearson makes no stipulation 
about the magnitude of », the number of causes. 

19 Professor Pearson’s Hvamples, I, p. 382. These statistics may be con- 
sidered as just not exceeding that degree of asymmetry which is permitted by the 
general curve (a); prescribed by the condition (see Appendix, IV—VI) that the 
mean cube of the deviations from the arithmetic mean (here 15°95) should be 
small in comparison with the cube of our constant ¢c, which is the square root of 
twice the mean square of the deviations from the arithmetic mean (here c?=g1'r), 

Some of the cases handled by Professor Pearson decidedly exceed what is here 
regarded as the regulation degree of asymmetry, e.g., the figures for the duration 
of marriages, the frequency of divorces (which form his Example 1X). Here the 
mean cube of deviation is 809°15, while cis only about 1,340; accordingly the 
figures appear not to represent a general law of error, not to emanate from a 
crowd of small causes, by their very multifariousness resulting in a single 
law. Rather the causes of dispute from which these statistics of divorces result 
may be supposed few in number (or more exactly, as shown in note V, the elements 
are few in relation to their asymmetry). Hach cause according as it acts favour- 
ably or unfavourably may possibly increase or diminish the duration of a marriage 
by several years (the elements must have a range of at least half a dozen years to 
account for the distance between the arithmetic mean and the greatest ordinate), 
though a cause will not always exercise its full effect (the elements will not be 
“binomial”? but “ fractionised ;” each enjoying from time to time several values). 
This at least is one hypothesis (the possibility of elements of different orders of 
magnitude greatly complicates the supposition). But there is no certainty about 
the cause of these observations, no science, as there is in the case of the general 
law of error. Perhaps the statistics of divorce do not form even a particular law 
of error, do not result from even a few coordinate causes, but from one dominant 
cause. In rerum naturd there are other laws besides the law of error. The Jaw 
of cooling is different from the law of error in physics; and why not also in the 
moral world ? 

2 Hxamples, I1I—V, pp. 384—89. These four cases are all within the 
regulation degree of asymmetry. 
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matter is one on which authority ought to count. Now with respect 
to the derivations with which we are here concerned, Professor 
Pearson is a first-rate authority. One way of looking at the 
matter is to examine whether an equally good fit, could be secured 
by any other curves not more complicated. Professor Pearson 
seems satisfied that his curves will stand this test. (VIII) 

Then one cannot be insensible to the charm of the mathematical 
analogies which favour Professor Pearson’s theory.” ‘There is 
doubtless something in these considerations. Perhaps they are as 
cogent as some of the reasons which in times past have been 
advanced by eminent men in favour of the method of least squares 
which is now generally received. It is not to be thought that 
there is nothing in the new theory, because it does not supersede 
the analysis of Laplace and Poisson. 

Beside the main thesis, there are also in the paper under 
cousideration many incidental lessons in the highest degree instruc- 
tive to the statistician. Such is the suggestion with respect to 
moving means—such as are apt to occur with the progress of 
society and in the course of physical evolution—as to the direction 
in which the movement takes place: ‘“ the skew curve is shifted 
away from the normal”’ [symmetrical] “ curve in the direction in 
which variation is taking place with lapse of time.” There may 
be noticed also an ingeniously improved method of determining 
the constants for curves of.error; and a new method of representing 
statistics, like Mr. Goschen’s for the number of houses corresponding 
to each amount of valuation, in which the one attribute continually 
decreases as the other increases. (IX) There are also some 
additional observations on the resolution of heterogeneous statis- 
tical material into homogeneous groups. The author is able to 
say, “I feel very confident that, whatever be the combination 
of causes which result in the mortality curve” [the curve repre- 
senting the number dying in each year of age out of 1,000 born], 
“that curve is very approximately to be considered as the com- 
pound of five types of mortality centering about five different 
ages.” Professor Pearson may speak with the greater confidence 
on such a matter, as he has conceived and applied a new test 
for the fit of curves to statistics. The first of the five com- 
ponents of the mortality curve, the curve of infantile mortality 
prolonged below the point of birth, suggests some curious specu- 
lations as to ante-natal deaths. The power of statistical theory © 
not only to represent known facts, but to point to new ones, is 
strikingly evinced. In this connexion the author speaks justly 
of “the absolute necessity of skew curves in all questions of vital 
statistics ;’’ and no doubt it is awkward for those who impugn his 
main thesis to be unable to substitute any other unique ratzonale 
for the general theory by which he has so elegantly explained 
extremely asymmetric groupings. However statisticians may differ, 
or be indifferent, about mathematical subtleties, there can be no 
doubt about the value of the statistical material which Professor 
Pearson has amassed, and the skill with which he has worked it up. 


a1 P. 391 et ante. 
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It is not every first-class theorist who is willing to take so much 
trouble in carrying out his ideas. 


Mathematical Appendix. 


I. For a fuller statement, see the present writer’s article 
on “The Law of Error,” in the Philosophical Magazine, vol. 34 
(1892), p. 430 et sqq., and other papers referred to therein. It will 
be observed that the range of each element must be relatively 
_ small in such wise that the given function of all the elements 
by Taylor’s theorem may be treated as linear. The varia- 
tion of each element, though called random, may really be— 
and be known to be—according to law, provided that the 


several laws are “independent.” ‘Take for instance, (a), the sum 
of the fifth digits of any number of constants 7, e, \/5, &c.; (8); 
the sum of the sixth digits, and so on. The sumsa,f,y... wil 


be grouped in a probability curve (if the constants operated on are 
sufficiently numerous, and not in part materid) ; and yet there 


is a reason for each digit being what it is. 
2 


II. By the formula c? = 2 = - Attention should be called to 


Professor Pearson’s slight modification of this formula, Phil. Trans., 
p. 355. 

Ill. The references here are to Todhunter’s History of 
Probabilities, Art. 1002, reproducing Poisson, and to Professor 
Pearson’s article, p. 358. The laxity of the conditions which suffice 
in the genesis of the probability curve is also clearly shown in 
Mr. Morgan Crofton’s proof of the law of error by way of partial 
differential equations. (Hncyclopedia Britannica, Art.‘‘ Probability,” 
and compare the same author’s paper in the Transactions of the 
ftoyal Society). 

IV. The generalised form of the probability curve is 


1 ae sie) os aap ee 
— 2 ae oe: ae 
(2) C= a(— [--35|) 
where c’ is, as in the simple formula, twice the mean square of 
error, and ju; is the mean cube of error (errors measured from the 
centre of gravity). 

This form was given by the present writer in a paper read 
before the Royal Society in 1894 (preserved in the archives of the 
Society). It was obtained by three methods: (1) by completing 
the analysis which Todhunter (Art. 1002, near end), after Poisson, 
indicates as a second approximation to the limit to which the simple 
curve is a first approximation; (2) by way of partial differential 
equations analogous to the proof of the simple law given by 
Mr. Morgan Crofton (Encyclopedia Britannica, Art. “‘ Probability”); 
(3) from the general form obtained by De Forest (in the Analysist, 
Connecticut), which becomes identical with the above when the 
coefficient v3; + c® is small, that is in general when the asymmetry 
of the elements is not extremely great; since the said coefficient 
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ih ; 
is a quantity of the order Re and ” is supposed large. The form 


given by De Forest is identical with one independently discovered 
by Professor Pearson; above referred to as (b). (See Nature, 
1895, p. 317.) It is here contended that this form in its generality, 
and when it is different from (a), is not applicable to the general 
law of error; because it does not fulfil the partial differential 
equation which must be fulfilled by such a law. 


9 


1 
V. In the case supposed the coefficient b is of the order ~=— 
J nPY 


and therefore if be sufficiently large, will remain small, even 
though p and q differ considerably. | 
VI. Upon the principle explained in the last two notes the 


coefficient Z (in Professor Pearson’s notation of p. 357) is of such 
a 


an order that his expression for the skew binomial (loc. cit.) 
becomes identical with the expression given by Todhunter (Art. 993), 
after Laplace; which itself is a particular case of the general (asym- 
metrical) probability curve ahove written (a). See the present 
writer’s paper on the asymmetrical probability curve referred to in 
note IV. 3 
VII. Let y = ¢(a) be the law of frequency for one element ; 
y = vy (a) the law for another. Then, as shown by the present 
writer elsewhere, the elements being independent, the law of 
frequency for their sum is given by the integral (between proper 


limits 
| ¥@) o@ +2) de 


When another and another element is superadded, it may 
be shown—e.g., by way of partial differential equations—that the 
hmiting form to which the compound tends is the received proba- 
bility curve. But can there be any equally general proof when, 
instead of y-(z) in the above integral, we write y(a#, z)—the 
frequency of the second element being affected by the particular 
value of the first which has occurred, with a corresponding 
modification of the third element, which now is affected by the 
values both of the first and of the second P 

VIII. The tests of this sort instituted by the present writer, 
to which Professor Pearson refers (pp. 354 and 385), were made 
with curves not so complicated as his ‘“ generalised probability 
curve,’ as they involved only three constants, whereas his curve 
involves four constants (p. 367). 

TX. As a curioswm may be mentioned a somewhat similar euryve 
which, as shown by the present writer (Philosophical Magazine, 
vol. 34 [1892], p. 436), may arise in the exceptional case when 
a function of many independently fluctuating small elements is not 
represented by a probability-curve. The following is an example. 
Suppose a body at rest to be acted on by a number of small 
impulses, each determined by any random law (above, note 1), — 
which gives a motion in the positive as often as in the negative 
direction. Then the momentum of the body in repeated trials (or 
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of several bodies simultaneously submitted to the conditions) will 
vary according to an ordinary probability curve 


x 








ee ee. 
/ TC ‘ 
But the energy will vary according to the curve 
1 A aaa 
= ——_ — @ C2 4 
2 ./me x 


the shape of which is similar to Professor Pearson’s curve repre- 
senting numbers of houses of a certain valuation, frequency of 


petals in certain flowers, number of blossoms of a certain kind. 
(Examples X—XII.) 








II.— Distribution of Property and Incomes in Norway.” 


Tis work is mainly concerned with the results of an attempt to 
estimate the total amount of income and wages in Norway, while 
a short chapter is devoted to an investigation of the capital value 
of property of all kinds in the country. In an introduction, the 
author says that there are two processes by which it is possible to 
obtain an estimate of the relative value of properties and incomes 
in the country, viz., the collective method and the individual 
method. 

As regards properties, the collective method consists in calcu- 
lating for the whole country the value of the real property, such 
as land, woods, and houses, together with live stock, vessels, 
railways, stocks of goods, and other wovables; while in the case 
of incomes, an endeavour is made to calculate the net profits of 
the different trades: agriculture, manufactures, mines, fisheries, 
industry, and commerce, together with professional incomes and 
wages generally. 

The individual method consists in estimating the value of the 
estates and incomes of individuals and the average value of the 
estates and incomes of different classes, and forming from these 
an estimate of the economic condition of the entire population. 

In the present work M. Kier has adopted mainly the individual 
method. 

According to the assessments made in 1891, which relate to the 
Incomes of the year ended 30th September, 1890, and to the value 
of property at the latter date, the incomes assessed to income tax 
amounted in the aggregate to 328 million kroner,” while the total 
value of the assessed properties was 1,574 million kroner. 

As regards properties, the total value shown in the assessments 
by no means represents the value of all properties in Norway. For 
instance, property belonging to the State, local authorities, the 


2% Indiaegts-og Formuesforhold i Norge. By A. N. Kiewr: Statsokonomisk 
Tidsskrift, 1892-93. 
23 4 kroner uit. bs, 
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Worway bank, the mortgage bank, railways, universities, and other 
institutions is not assessed either to property tax or to income tax. 
Hence it is necessary to add to the sum referred to above the 
value of this class of property, which M. Kiser estimates, in the 
absence of satisfactory data, at between 200 and 250 million kroner. 
Moreover, considerabie additions would have to be made for the 
following items, which are not included in the official returns of 
assessments, viz., the aggregate value of properties which are too 
small to be assessed, the value of furniture and other movables 
which are not assessed, and the capital value of incomes, annuities, 
and pensions, which cease with the death of the person enjoying 
them; while account must also be taken of the fact that the official 
assessments are as a rule 20 per cent. below the actual value of the 
properties assessed. Making allowance for these omissions, M. Kiser 
increases the official estimate from 1,574 million kroner to over 
2,000 million kroner. He calculates the entire value of property 
in Norway to be something between 2,200 and 2,500 million kroner, 
and after making inconsiderable deductions for property belonging 
to foreigners, &c., he estimates the national capital to be roughly 
of the value of 2,250 million kroner. <A calculation, made in 1883, 
on the collective method, showed the total value of property in 
Norway to be between 1,800 and 2,000 million kroner, and M. Kiser 
directs attention to the correspondence between the earlier estimate 
and the results he has arrived at in the present work. 

As to incomes, including wages and salaries, the taxable incomes 
in Norway, according to the assessments of 1891, amounted in the 
ageregate to nearly 328 million kroner. M. Kier points out that in 
order to get at the national income some additions must be made 
for the untaxed incomes arising from property belonging to the 
State, communes, various institutions, the profits of the Norway 
Bank, railways, &c. But the net incomes from these sources will 
not increase the national income to any remarkable degree, partly 
because of the increasing demand to meet the national debt and 
the debts of local authorities, and partly because the State and 
communal property yields for a large part no net income. A 
further allowance has to be made for the large number of incomes 
of the working classes which are not included in the assessment, as 
they fall below the minimum assessable income; these incomes are 
estimated to be of the aggregate value of 40 to 50 million kroner. 
M. Kier makes another addition, in respect of the incomes repre- 
sented by the work done by women in the performance of household 
duties. He points out that among the poorer classes the wives and 
daughters perform many duties that in a larger establishment 
would be carried out by some particular trade or industry, such as 
laundry work and tailoring. Hven housekeeping, he says, has an 
economic value which may be justly credited to incomes, as is 
demonstrated by the fact that a man without female relations has 
to engage a Salaried housekeeper. Then as to the work done by 
daughters in the house, M. Kier calculates that more than 300,000 
females are thus engaged, displacing to a large extent paid labour 
in the shape of domestic servants. The total value of incomes 
represented by female labour of this nature, is put at below 80 and 
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100 million kroner. Finally, between 20 and 30 million kroner are 
added to the total in respect of inadequate assessments. 

The several additions bring up the total amount of the national 
income to between 518 and 583 million kroner, or in round numbers 
to between 500 and 600 million kroner. 

The foregoing results have been obtained by taking the assess- 
ments of taxed incomes and adding thereto various classes of incomes 
which are not included in the official returns. M. Kiser has, however, 
endeavoured to estimate the national income of Norway by calcu- 
lating the average income and wage in each of the principal trades 
and professions, and multiplying it by the total number of persons 
returned at the census as engaged in that trade or profession. 
The figures obtained by this method serve not only to test the 
accuracy of the estimate based on the assessments, but also to 
give some idea of the distribution of income amongst the various 
classes of occupations. A calculation on these lines has never 
before been made for Norway, nor, so far as M. Kier is aware, for 


any other country. 


The total income in each trade and profession as ascertained by 
this method is given as follows :— 
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Men. Women. Total. 
Trade or Profession. emer Aa her Number 
of Income. of Income. of Income. 
Persons. Persons. Persons. 
\ ¢ % leronee * Kroner. Kroner. 
= Fubjae officials and protes- |! 19 451 | 31,267,000 | 7,478] 4,414,880 | 26,929 35,681,880 
eo .” grazing, fores- } 241,632 124,806,700 | 86,065 | 22,114,380 | 327,697 149,021,030 
; Fisheries ~ choles ens eee 55,700 | 21,129,200 1,055 287,500 56,755 | 21,416,700 
. Mines, quarries, &c. ............, 4,253] 2,336,900 142 54,660 4,395 | 2,391,560 
BP MIBTUIACCUTES ...0.:......sceccecseee: 40,403 | 30,900,800 7,805 | 2,389,650 48,208 | 33,290,450 
MPT ANICOTOLES 0...cecencvoecesscsoaroecee 70,561 | 88,676,400 | 4,803| 1,458,070 | 74,864) 40,129,470 
Bera) INCUSLLICS ............-.0000e 6,886 | 3,282,200 | 37,901) 9,818,640 | 44,787 | 18,050,840 
. Establishment and main- 
tenance of communica- 5,189} 2,986,700 2 2,800 5,198} 2,989,500 
DRPRMG Se shia decd cs dseesesees 
. Trade and finance ..........04.. 38,279 | 54,248,350 | 9,060} 4,152,650 | 42,339} 58,401,000 
UTE KOOPING, AC. ..,.....scecrese. 1,309 | 1,409,200 4,833 | 2,246,600 6,142| 3,655,800 
- General land transport ........ 7,203| 3,851,240 171 62,100 7,3874| 3,913,340 
MEW AVS occccc.casiscersscessovnsses. 2,720| 2,354,750 97 46,300 2,817 | 2,401,050 
BE sca coesasesapevessseesevees 41,437 | 35,988,000 504] 1,008,650 41,941 | 36,996,650 
tarbours, ae t 1,268| 1,520,600 10 3,290 | 1,278] 1,528,890 
and pilotage .....1.......... : ; 
Beemamiber trade ..........5...0........ 1,976) 1,046,000} — _ 1,976) 1,046,000 
. Post office, telegraphs, and 1.308! 1.425.100 ABB 394,850 1,763] 1,819,950 
POROTIIOTOS o.o.0..s.eZeceoeess : Se GS 
- Household duties and work oe 466.376 |136.034..430 
connected therewith .... { 10,873 | 38,207,700 [455,503 |132,826,730 66,376 |186,0384, 
SELES: aa 4,872| 1,882,880 | 3,714; 788,500] 8,586] 2,671,380 
Be ome: from ees: t 26,394.| 14,803,100 | 30,919] 22,031,700 | 57,313] 36,834,800 
DOMBIOUS, SC. \.oic...c...0.00 é Ste : 
UST gon <a 576,714 |877,072,820 {650,024 |204,096,900 1,226,738 581,169,720 
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M. Kier draws attention to the fact that the total arrived at in 
the foregoing table corresponds closely with the amount obtained, 
namely, from 500 to 600 million kroner, by estimating the incomes 
on the basis of the assessments. 


TII.— Statistics of Employment of Women and Girls. 


[Tue following is extracted from the Meport by Miss Collet on | 
the Statistics of Hmployment of Women and Gurls. C—7564, 1894. 
Price 8d. | :— : 


The object of the report now presented is to give in small 
compass such statistics bearing on the employment of women and 
girls in England and Wales as have been obtained comparatively 
recently and on a sufficiently large scale to be representative. 
Most of the information made use of is now published for the 
first time, and a great part of the statistics dealt with have been 
collected specially for this report. ’ 

The principal sources of information have been the following :— 

1. Returns made to the Labour Department in 1894 by cotton, 
woollen, and worsted manufacturers as to the employment of 
married women in their mills, specially procured for this report. 

2. The statistics of occupation of women and girls at different 
ages in urban sanitary districts with over 50,000 inhabitants, which 
have been compiled for the purposes of this report from the census 
sheets placed at the disposal of the Department by the courtesy of 
the Registrar-General. 

4. The published returns of inquiries recently conducted on the 
required scale and according to uniform methods to be found in 
the census returns of occupations in 1891, and in the Board of 
Trade returns of rates of wages in textile trades in 1886. 

The report is divided into three parts, dealing with-(1) census 
returns of occupation for 1891, (2) Labour Department returns of 
the employment of married women in 1894, (3) Board of Trade 
returns of rates of wages in the cotton, woollen, and worsted 
industries in 1886. 

In Part I the census returns of the employment of women and 
girls in 1891 have been compared with those for 1881. In making 
the comparison the increase in population has been taken into 
account, the numbers occupied being expressed in ratios of the 
female population living over 10 years of age. Hmployment in 
trades therefore in which the number of women and girls occupied 
has increased absolutely, but not in proportion to population, is 
said to be declining. So also, in comparing the rate of increase 
in the employment of women and girls with the rate of increase in 
the employment of men and boys, the ratio of the number of 
women and girls occupied in any trade to the number of the 
female population living above 10 years of age is compared with 
the ratio of the number of men and boys occupied in that trade to 
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the number of the male population living above 10 years of age. 
Thus, for example, it is shown that in every 100,000 females above 
10 years of age 96 more were returned as commercial clerks in 
1891 than in 1881 ; whereas in every 100,000 males above 10 years 
of age 282 more were returned as commercial clerks in 1891 than 
in 1881. This method of comparison has been adopted as giving 
a more correct impression of the facts than is obtained by stating 
that the small proportion of women and girls engaged as com- 
mercial clerks increased 160 per cent., whereas the much larger 
proportion of men and boys engaged as commercial cierks increased 
15 per cent. This latter form of statement obscures the fact that 
the increase amongst men and boys is much more remarkable than 
that amongst women and girls. 

In the Appendix to Part I are given the numbers of women 
and girls occupied at each age period in England and Wales, 
London, and the sixty-one urban sanitary districts with over 
50,000 inhabitants; the numbers occupied per 1,000 women and 
girls living at each age period are also given. These calculations 
have been made from the unpublished census sheets of occupations. 

In Part II the question of the employment of married women 
is considered from another side. In Part I is shown the minimum 
percentage of women and girls living who are occupied and married 
(or widowed). In Part II are given statistics from employers in 
the cotton, woollen, and worsted trades, showing the number and 
proportion of occupied women and girls in their mills who, in 1894, 
were married or widowed. 

The summarised results of these returns are compared with 
those of the census so far as possible with a view to testing their 
accuracy. 

In Part IJI the broad results of the Board of Trade rates of 
wages return for 1886 are summarised so far as they relate to 
women and girls employed in the cotton, woollen, and worsted 
trades in Hngland. An attempt has been made to discover 
whether there is any indication of a relation between the rates of 
wages and the employment of married women. 


Recent Changes in the Employment of Women and Girls. 


The result of the comparison with 1881 (Table I, p. 526) shows 
that in g out of 18 occupations, each employing over 1 per cent. 
of occupied women and girls in 1881 or 1891, the employment of 
women and girls increased relatively to population; these 9 occu- 
pations employed in all 812 in every 10,000 women and girls above 
10 years of age, or 90 more than in 1881. 

The g other occupations, each employing over 1 per cent. of 
occupied women and girls, employed in all 1,963 in every 10,000, 
or 126 less than in 1881. 

The remaining occupations, each employing less than 1 per 
cent. of occupied women and girls, employed in all 667 in every 
10,000, or 73 more than in 1881. 

In the occupations which in 1881 or 1891 employed over 1 per 
cent. of occupied women and girls, the employment of women and 
girls had increased at a greater rate than population in the follow- 
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ing cases: tailoring, millinery and dressmaking, shoemaking, inn 
and hotel service, lodging and boarding house keeping, sick 
nursing, drapery shop assistance, teaching, and the group of occu- 
pations described as “ grocer: tea, coffee, chocolate maker, dealer,” 
which includes girls employed in cocoa and chocolate works. 

In these g groups of occupations the number of males occupied 
did not, in four cases, increase as much as the male population, 
viz., tailoring, shoemaking, drapery shop-keeping and shop assis- © 
tance, and teaching. In each case the decline was relative to 
population, and was not an actual decrease. ‘The decrease in the 
boot and shoe trade was entirely among men over 20 years of age. 
The decrease in the teaching profession was entirely amongst 
young men and boys under 25 and old men over 65. The slight 
decrease in drapery shops was amongst men between 25 and 45. 
In the tailoring trade the decrease was principally amongst men 
over 45 years of age. 

In 3 out of the 9 large groups showing a decline in the employ- 
ment of women, the decline was an actual one, not merely a relative 
one, and occurred amongst seamstresses, silk operatives, and farm 
servants, 

Of the 6 other large groups 5 show a decline relative to popula- 
tion, viz., indoor domestic service, the cotton, woollen, and worsted 
manufactures, and ‘‘ washing and bathing service.” The sixth, 
charwomen, has neither advanced nor declined. 

The relative decline amongst domestic servants is entirely 
amongst girls under 25. The relative decline in the cotton and 
woollen trades is manifest at each of the age groups above 
15 years, and in the worsted trade also, with the exception of 
women above 60, where the ratio is stationary. In the washing 
and bathing service the decline is entirely amongst women over 
25 years of age. 


Employment of Married Women. 


The statistics of the employment of married women have 
received the most attention in this report. A calculation has been 
made showing the minimum number of married or widowed women 
who must have been returned as occupied in 1891. Wherever the 
number of occupied exceeded the number of unmarried women, 
obviously the excess of occupied over unmarried represents the 
smallest number of married or widowed women who were returned 
as occupied. This minimum number of occupied married (or 
widowed) women has in each case been expressed in numbers per 
1,000 living at each age period. 

Where the number of unmarried is in excess of the number of 
occupied, the excess of unmarried over oecupied in the same way 
represents the smallest number of unmarried women and girls 
who were returned as without occupation. 

Thus in every 1,000 women living between 35 and 45 years of 
age, at least 86 were both occupied and married (or widowed) in 
Hngland and Wales, 121 in London, 240 in Central London, 62 in 
Bath, 281 in Preston, 302 in Burnley, 341 in Blackburn, and so on; 
Hastings being the only one of the sixty-one towns where at this 
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age period the number of unmarried women was in excess of the 
occupied, the minimum number of unoccupied and unmarried 
women in this town being 13 per 1,000 women living at that age 
period. 

The centres of the textile manufactures, being those in which 
the great majority of occupied women are known to be employed 
away from home in mills, are those on which attention has been 
concentrated in this report. 

It must be carefully noted that the numbers given represent 
the minimum proportion of married and widowed women who were 
occupied. It is this calculation which is most important when 
rates of infant mortality are being considered in connection with 
differences in the employment of married women. ‘The statistics 
show that in every one of the nineteen towns for which the 
particulars are given, except Burnley, the minimum percentage 
of married and widowed women between the ages of 25 and 45 
returned as occupied diminished between 1881 and 1891, the 
diminution in Blackburn being very slight indeed, and leaving it 
the highest on the list in 1891, although the Labour Department 
returns for 1894 show that the percentage of mill operatives 
married was higher in the latter year in Burnley than in Black- 
burn (see Table II, p. 527). 

Although this diminution in the minimum percentage of mar- 
ried and widowed women engaged as wage earners may be accepted 
as showing a decline in the employment of married women, the 
percentages are nevertheless regrettably high, and it wili be 
noticed that they are highest in districts where almost all the 
available girls and young women are also employed. 


Connection between Rates of Wages and Hinployment of Married 
Women. 


As stated above an attempt has been made to discover whether 
there is any indication of a relation between the rates of wages 
and the employment of married women in the districts under 
consideration. From the nature of the material examined such an 
examination can only discover possibilities, or at most probabilities, 
not amounting to proof, of a casual connection between the two 
sets of facts. Hxamining each trade separately, the woollen and 
worsted trades, partly owing to circumstances explained in the 
report, offer no basis for any such inference. 

The cotton trade, however, covering a much larger area, and 
including a considerable number of large towns, concerning which 
the census affords statistics, discloses several coincidences between 
different sets of facts supplied by the three statistical returns on 
which this report is based :— 

Those large urban districts, viz., Wigan, Manchester, and 
Salford, where the greatest proportion of cotton operatives were 
women and girls, are not the districts where the greatest propor- 
tion of women and girls were cotton operatives. 

Those large urban districts where the greatest proportion of 
women and girls were cotton operatives, viz., Blackburn, Burnley, 
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Preston, and Oldham, are districts where the proportion of men 
and boys who were’cotton operatives was highest. 

In those large urban districts in which the proportion of men 
and boys who were cotton operatives was highest, viz., Blackburn, 
Burnley, and Preston (but not in Oldham), the average wages 
earned by men and boys in the cotton trade were lower than the 
average earned in the Stockport, Bolton, Salford, and Manchester 
districts; Rochdale and Bury being the only large urban districts 
where the average was not higher than in Burnley and Preston. 

In those large urban districts in which the proportion of men 
and boys who were cotton operatives was highest, and where (with 
the exception of Rochdale and Bury) the average wage earned by 
men and boys was lowest, viz., Blackburn, Burnley, and Preston, 
the average wage earned by women and girls was highest. 

In those large urban districts in which the average wage 
earned by women and girls was highest, viz., Burnley, Blackburn, 
and Preston, the percentage of female operatives married and — 
widowed was highest (see Table ITI, p. 528). 

In those large urban districts in which the percentage of 
female operatives married and widowed was highest, viz., Burnley, 
Blackburn, Preston, and Bury, the estimated average wage of girls 
under 18 was highest, Rochdale alone of the remaining large 
urban districts showing a higher average wage for young persons 
than Preston and Bury. . 

From these considerations it seems justifiable to infer that the 
high percentage of women and girls in the mills who were shown 
to be married or widowed in 1894 in Burnley, Blackburn, and 
Preston has been due (1) to the higher wages obtainable by girls 
and by women in this part of the cotton district, and (2) to the 
lower wages earned by men in this part of the cotton district, 
both circumstances rendering women reluctant to give up work 
after marriage. . 

The question of the relation between infantile mortality and 
the employment of married women does not come within the 
scope of this report, but it is hoped that the returns obtained by 
the Department and given in Part II may be found useful in any 
examination of vital statistics in this connection. 


Conclusion. 


The main conclusions to be drawn from the figures collected in 
the present report may be briefly summed up as follows. 

The current view that women’s employment is rapidly extend- 
ing, and that women are replacing men to a considerable extent in 
industry, 1s not confirmed. On the whole the proportion of women 
who are returned as occupied remained practically stationary in 
the decade 1881-91. The employment of married and of elderly 
women has, on the whole, diminished, and the employment of 
women in casual occupations has also declined. There has been 
an increase in the employment of women and girls under 25 which 
has, however, been concurrent with a similar extension of the ~ 
employment of young men and boys. 

These results, which appear clearly from the facts adduced in 
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the report, are so contrary to the opinion usually held, that it is 
worth while examining the causes of the erroneous view which 
obtains so widely as to the extension of women’s employment. 

1. The Employment of Adult Women.—Two main causes of 
error have affected current opinions as to the extension in the 
employment of women. In the first place it has been assumed too 
hastily that recent tendencies towards the greater employment of 
middle class women are representative of general changes in the 
field of employment for women. But this is not the case. The 
industrial position of women varies with the degree of material 
prosperity of the men in the class to which they belong. The 
wives and daughters of men of small producing and earning 
power have at all times been obliged to be breadwinners. As 
men’s earning power increases, it becomes possible for the family 
to be supported by the husband’s earnings, and the greater comfort 
thus obtained in the home creates a general feeling that the wife at 
least should abandon bread-winning. With increasing prosperity 
and a rising standard of comfort the services of daughters can also 
be retained in the home. In England during the last hundred 
years the great increase in productive power through the intro- 
duction of machinery has largely increased the number of men 
able to support their daughters, while the need for the services 
of the latter at home has decreased. In the middle class, there: 
fore, a high standard of comfort, a smaller field for domestic 
usefulness, a diminished probability of marriage, apprehension 
with regard to the future, have all combined to encourage the 
entrance into the labour market of middle class girls. 

But at the same time a converse movement has been going on 
among the less prosperous classes, by whom the benefit to the 
family to be derived from the employment of women at home, 
rather than as wage earners, 1s only gradually being realised. 

The statistics in this report show that the total increase in the 
employment of women and girls as compared with population was 
very slight during the decade under review. In 1881 in every 
100 women and girls above 10 years of age 34°05 were returned as 
occupied, and in 1891 34°42 were thus returned, a merely frac- 
tional increase. The proportion above 45 years of age returned as 
occupied shows a decrease, the only industries showing an increase 
being of a domestic or semi-domestic character. Between the ages 
of 25 and 45 there is a very slight increase in employment, but 
this increase shows itself almost entirely in occupations employing 
middle class women or of a domestic or semi-domestic nature, 
with the exception of tailoring all the factory and workshop trades, 
as well as occupations giving merely casual employment, show a 
decrease. It is a striking fact that although the number of unmar- 
ried women between 25 and 45 showed an increase of 25 per 1,000, 
that of occupied women of that age has only increased by 6 per 
1,000, the considerable increase in the number of single women 
employed as wage earners covering a decline in the employment of 
married women in the working classes. 

Briefly, then, the employment of married women has decreased, 
casual employment has diminished, and the slight increase in the 
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employment of women and girls generally is due to the increased 
number of young women and girls under 25 with definite occupa- 
tions, and to the increased employment of middle class women. 

2. Competition of Men and Women.—The second cause of error 
alluded to in the preceding section is the application of an 
unscientific method of statistical comparison. In comparing the 
growth of small groups of persons with that of large groups of 
persons, it is too frequently forgotten that an increase of 100 per 
cent. on the former may, relatively to population, be less than an 
increase of 1 per cent. on the latter. Of the males above 10 years 
of age, 83 per cent. were occupied in 1881 and also in 1891; of 
the females above 10 years of age, only 34 per cent. were returned 
as occupied in either of those years. ‘The maximum possible 
increase of occupied males, relatively to population, including the 
aged and infirm, is therefore only 20 per cent. of the present 
number; the maximum possible increase of occupied females on 
the same supposition is 194 per cent. of the present number; in 
other words there were only 17 males in every 100 who could 
possibly be added: to the ranks of the occupied, whereas there 
were 66 females in every 100 upon which to draw for an increase 
of wage earners, and yet in 1891 this available surplus had not 
been diminished by 1 in the 66. No fact comes out more clearly 
in this report than that the occupations in which women and girls 
have been employed on work hitherto done by men and boys are 
those in which the employment of the latter has increased at an 
abnormal rate. A normal increase in the numbers employed in 
any industry would leave the ratio to population unchanged. In 
1881 in every 100,000 males above 10 years of age, 1,884 were 
returned as commercial clerks; had the employment of males as 
clerks increased at a normal rate, the returns in 1891 would have 
been still 1,884 per 100,000; in reality the increase was so 
abnormal that in 1891 the ratio had risen to 2,166 per 100,000, 
an increase of 282. The increase per 100,000 females was only 96. 
In the civil service the number of males showed an increase of 
58 per 100,000, whereas the number of females only increased 


by 43. In the printing trades the number of males increased by ~ 


140 per 100,000, the number of females by 17 only. 

In the textile trades the employment of men and boys gained 
distinctly relatively to women and girls. In the boot and shoe 
trade, in which the employment of female labour has increased 
relatively to the female population, while the employment of male 
labour has diminished relatively to the male population, the cause 
is to be found in the increased tendency in that trade towards the 
employment of younger persons of both sexes. The increase in 
the employment of men and boys under 25 is greater than the 
increase in the employment of women and girls under that age, 
while the decline in the employment of women above that age, is 
only less than that of men because hardly any women above that 
age were in the trade. Even in the tailoring trade, where the 


proportion of women and girls employed has increased at the rate 


of 25 per 10,000, the employment of men and boys has decreased 
by only 3 per 10,000, and this decrease is again due to a decrease 
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in the number of elderly men employed. In both trades the 
change from the domestic system to the factory system has been 
adverse to the employment of elderly persons and favourable to 
the employment of the young, whether youths or girls. 

It must be noted also that there is not a single case of absolute 
decrease in numbers of males employed in any groups which does 
not also show an absolute decrease in the numbers of females 
employed; and even in the tailoring trade, in which women and 
girls have made the greatest advance, all that is indicated by the 
facts is that the increase in the employment of men and boys has 
not quite kept pace with the increase in population. 

The conclusions to be drawn from the statistics of married 


“women in mills, and from the statistics of wages, are of less 


general application. ‘To establish a tendency in one direction: or 
another, statistics collected on a uniform method at intervals are 
necessary. I'he value of the report as a whole will be more 
apparent when a sufficient period of time has elapsed to make it 
possible to establish an exact comparison by obtaining such 
statistics over the same area a second time. 

Finally, it should be always remembered that the questions 
which have to be considered in connection with the employment 
of women can very rarely be answered by reference to economic 
or industrial conditions alone. Social conditions are generally of 
primary importance. The prominence that has here been given to 
statistics of employment of married women is due to the fact that 
the great majority of women incur the responsibilities of married 
life, and that the industrial position of all women is affected by 
the probability that their term of service may be short or inter- 
mittent from this cause. Hconomic advantage must frequently be 
balanced with social disadvantage, and there is a general consensus 
of opinion that the effect on the life of the family must he the test 
of the goodness or badness of economic conditions so far as women 
are concerned. 
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Taste L.—Showing, for certain Industrial Towns in England having a 
high Percentage of Women Employed in the Textile and Clothing 
Trades, the Minimum Percentages of Married and Widowed Females 
returned as Occupied, or the Minimum Percentages of Unmurried 
Females returned as Unoccupied, for all Ages of and above 10 Years, 
of 20 and under 25 Years, and of 25 and wnder 45 Years, according 
to the Censuses of 1891 and 1881. 





Urban Sanitary Districts 


(Population over 50,000). 











Cheshire and Lancashire— 

1891... 

Stockport 87 

1891... 

DOUG ef 53-s 21 

ESOL... 

SUN YE tarcees.t 27 
1891. 
Salford _........ 79]. 
Manchester.... ee: 
1891.. 

| Oldham. ........ 87 | 

1898... 

Rochdale........ { a1 
1891. 

Burnley ........ Arar yi) 

1891... 

Blackburn a 9] 

1891... 

Preston tcl: 9], 
Yorkshire— 

Huddersfield oe 

; 1891... 

PA Sta cc cccus { 87 

: 1891... 

Bradford ........ 3]. 

1891.. 

LORY os aa ee 81, 
Other Counties— 

. 1891.... 
Leicester ........ Seals 
Nottingham oy ne 

1891.... 

Northampton { 79) 
. 1891.... 
Ipswich. ........ 81. 
ise ls. 


Norwich ........ 





81... 














All Ages of 
and above 10 Years. 


Of 20 and 
under 25 Years. 


Of 25 and 
under 45 Years. 





Minimum 
Percentage of © 


Married 
and 
Widowed, 


Occupied. 


29 
18°4: 
2°2 
66 
112 
10 
2°8 
12°0 
8°4 
161 
22°1 
22°1 
26°6 
316 
18°7 
23'8 


Minimum 
Percentage of 


Minimum 
Percentage of 














Single, 
Un- 


occupied. 





12°7 


131 
14°5 
2°9 
09 


17:0 
181 


4°2 


15°9 
53 
ees 
18°9 
12°2 
5°4 

















Married | Single, | Married | Single, 
Widewea, Un- | Widowed, Un- 
Occupied. | occupied. Occupied. | occupied. 

29°6 —- 28°6 — 
38'°3 eae 38°5 “= 
13°0 aa 18°0 = 
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30°4 = 30°2 — 
38°5 — 32°7 3 
mee EZ 15°4 = 
9°9 — 20°4 — 
03 — 17°6 = 
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47°9 — 39°1 = 
52°1 es 43°8 on 
— 66 11°0 — 
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—_ 2°4 t2-1 — 
271 = 16°4 as 
76 ae AVA, \ = 
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~-- 3°7 10°5 — 
— 4°3 11°5 Se 
22°7 aos 24°9 ores 
30°6 = 29°4: rr 
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— 10) 10°8 = 
43 oar 180 ay. 
-— 54: 72 — 
— 10°6 74: — 
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Taste I1].—Showing the Average Wages of Women and Girls (exclusive 
of Half-Timers) Employed in the Cotton Mills in certain Districts in 
October, 1886, according to Board of Trade Returns; and the Per- 
centage of (a) Women and Girls (exclusive of Half-Timers) and (b) 
Women above 18 Employed in Cotton Mills returned as Married or 
Widowed in Labour Department Returns, 1894. 

















Average Wages Percentage of Percentage 
of Women and Girls of 
District. Women and Girls (Full. Timers) Women who were 
(Full-Timers), who were Married Married or 
1886. or Widowed, 1894. Widowed, 1894. 
v3 A 
Burnley, Colne, Nelson, and i823 30-9 41-7 
SATO WLOLU ci vscstasssods even ters 
GWE Ferme eee ee oo — 33°2 4.4°7 
Darwen, Accrington, and 16 10 28:5 317-5 
neighbourhood. .........e000. 
Blackburn 2h hcacsamacecs eee 16 5 32°2 43° 
MPTEROL anette Hoon eee eee 15°7-5 27:9 33°3 
Todmorden, Bacup, Hasling- ' 
den, and neighbourhood on ABS. Ae 
Ashton-under-Lyne, Staly- 2 ; } 
bridge, and neighbourhood ens sc eee 
Bury Weare 145068 26°6 35°6 
Oldham and neighbourhood... 14 1 23°0 32°1 
Stockport % ane 13 9apo 23°0 31°0 
Rochdale x as 13: 95 22°6 30°2 
Bolton - ste 126 el 14°4 21°6 
Salford, Manchester, and wou 18°3 263 


neighbourhood j.ii6..%0000 





IV.—Statistics of Bankruptcies in England and Wales, 1885-94. 


Tue following table has been drawn up from the Annual 
Reports to the Board of Trade, and presents a summary of the 
number of bankruptcies in England and Wales during the first 
complete ten years since the passing of the Bankruptcy Act, 1883. 
The table exemplifies the correspondence between the number of 
bankruptcies and the fluctuations of trade. The movement may 
be traced in nearly all the more important trades, but is perhaps 
most accentuated in the case of farmers :— 
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V.—WNotes on Heonomical and Statistical Works. 


Infe and Labour of the People in London. Hdited by Charles 
Booth. Vols. v and vi. Population Classified by Trades. 8vo. 
London: Macmillan and Co., 1895. 

Two years ago Mr. Booth made the preliminary results of an 
inquiry into the condition of London based on the 1891 census 
the subject of his Presidential Address to the Royal Statistical 
Society. The volumes now published contain a part of the 
elaborated results of the same inquiry which has been carried on 
by Mr. Booth and his able coadjutors. The Presidential address 
referred to will convey a better idea of the mode of treatment and 
the contents of these volumes than could be easily conveyed by 
any other means than a study of the books themselves. Students 
of the earlier volumes of the series will eagerly welcome these 
additions to it, and will heartily echo the hope that the two final 
volumes may not be delayed more than six months. 

The descriptions of the conditions under which work is carried 
on in the trades dealt with give a singularly lucid and interesting 
picture of the workshops, etc., concerned, and the diagrammatic © 
representations of the age distribution of the male workers in 
different groups of industries appeal most forcibly to the eye. 

The interest and value of the material here collected, great as 
it is otherwise, is increased by the addition of comparisons of the 
records of wages obtained specially by Mr. Booth, with the returns 
to the Board of Trade in 1886, only a portion of which were pub- 
lished. We now obtain some of the figures then collected, so far 
as they relate to the same groups of workers as those which were 
privately obtained for Mr. Booth’s inquiry. 

It should be added that the possessors of the earlier edition of 
Life and Labour of the People will find that these new volumes 
are supplementary to those they already possess, and not, as were 
vols. 1 to iv of the present edition, mainly a reproduction and re- 
arrangement of the earlier edition. 


History of Monetary Systems. By Alexander Del Mar, M.E. 
Pp. xxxix + 508. 8vo. London: Effingham Wilson, 1895. 

Once more has Mr. Del Mar given to the world a volume 
_ containing results of his labours in monetary history and science. 
He takes a very wide survey, ranging from ancient India, Persia, 
Greece, and Rome, to Argentina and its modern troubles. The 
first 200 pages and some parts of what follows deal with times 
earlier than the Saxon heptarchy. 

The more interesting stages in monetary history to the English- 
man of to-day are probably those which have occurred during the 
last five hundred years or less. In regard to England, not much 
is told of this period. Henry VIII’s degradation of the currency 
is but casually referred to, Hlizabeth’s restoration of the coinage 
is just mentioned (both in the chapter on the Netherlands), and 
the only other event later than the fourteenth century in English 
currency-history which finds a place in the body of the work is the 
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Act of 1666, the provisions of which are vigorously condemned, 
without being explained. 

In regard to Germany, the Netherlands, and the Scandinavian 
countries, more recent events are dealt with with some fulness. 

The English reader has no difficulty in the evaluation of foreign 
weights, since the equivalent in English grains is given in every 
ease. It can hardly be said that the arrangement of the material 
in other respects is equally free from confusion, or that the relative 
importance of different parts of the subject is kept in view. 

The last chapter but one devotes 55 pages to Argentina, of 
which the first two-thirds contain the political history for the most 
part, material which in this case is certainly not required for the 
financial history which foliows. Mr. Del Mar does not view events 
in Argentina through glasses tinted in the smallest degree with 
rose-colour. 

The intrusion of much -irrelevant historical matter is not 
confined to this chapter. In chapter xvi (among others) there is 
also a considerable amount of like material, some parts of which 
would hardly be accepted by modern Scandinavian scholars as 
resting on the most certain foundations. It will probably also 
be news to the Danes and their neighbours that a gold piece of 
four kroner has a place in their currency. 

We need not state afresh the author’s views on the subject of 
money. He would hardly be a welcome ally to either mono- 
metallist or bimetallist. Huis solution of currency difficulties appears 
to be the universal application of the present Indian policy, that of 
coining on Government account alone. 

The appendices contain statistics of the ratio of silver to gold, 
a table of bank suspensions in the last two hundred years, and a 
statement of the monetary changes of 1865.73. 


Lingland’s Treasure by Forraign Trade. By Thomas Mun, 1664. 
Pp. xvi+ 119. Sm. 8vo. London: Macmillan and Co., 1895. 33s. 

This new volume of the series of “‘ Economic Classics’? which 
Messrs. Macmillan are publishing, is in many respects of greater 
interest than the three which have preceded it. It is a reprint of 
the first edition of Mun’s treatise, and, as we learn from the 
introductory note of Professor Ashley, this work has only been 
once reprinted in the present century, viz., in the volume of Tracts 
on Commerce, published in 1856 by the Political Economy Club. 
After more than two centuries, some of the arguments of this tract 
in favour of increased freedom from restriction in commercial 
matters might be studied with advantage by many of those who 
hanker after a renewal of State interference with foreign trade. 

The original title page and the license are reproduced in 
fac-simile, while an attempt, not particularly successful, to repro- 
duce the original appearance of the dedicatory letter and the 
address of the author to his son, without specially prepared type 
and paper, has also been made. The original spelling has been 
retained, which is doubly fortunate for Hnglish readers, since the 
book has been printed in America. The cover also differs from 
the uniform in which the companion volumes have appeared, and 
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it is as well that a binding so aggressively modern has not been 
employed in this case. 


The Industries of Russia. Vols. 1 and ii, Manufactures and 
Trade. Vol. ii, Agriculture and Forestry. Vol. iv, Mining and 
Metallurgy. Vol. v, Siberia and the Great Siberian Railway. 8vo. 
St. Petersburg, 1893. 

In connection with the Chicago Exhibition, the Russian 
Ministry of Finance organised an elaborate report on Russian 
industries, the various sections of which were entrusted to 
specialists in the departments concerned. The Hnglish trans- 
lation of these reports, edited and supervised by Mr. Crawford, 
United States Consul-General to Russia, was issued as above 
stated in five volumes, and constitutes an exceedingly valuable 
account of the industrial life of the Russian Empire, all the more 
valuable as it supplies much information hitherto practically, if 
not absolutely, unavailable. 

In addition to numerous statistical tables showing the growth 
of each department of native industry and the development of 
trade, a historical account of the earlier conditions of each trade 
and a description of the methods employed in each occupation, and, 
in many cases, details concerning the chief industrial establish- 
ments, are added. Besides the figures given in the text in regard 
to wages, cost of production, transport, &c., a table is given towards 
the end of vol. 11: of average wages of the chief classes of workmen 
engaged in seventy-four different industries. 

Diagrams, cartograms, and maps illustrate the statistical 
material gathered, those in vol. ii being especially profuse and 
detailed. The whole constitutes a remarkably complete account of 
‘the resources of the Empire and the condition and mode of life of 
its people, containing a wealth of valuable information of an 
extremely interesting character, not only in regard to the present 
state of affairs, but also of the various stages of historical 
development which have preceded it. 

The statements in reference to the customs policy of Russia 
are framed so as to be a plea for the appropriateness of high pro- 
tection to the needs of this particular case, and to show that 
success has followed the adoption of this policy. This aspect of 
the matter may be due to the fact that the report is an official one, 
and could not but be expected to take the view that what is being 
done is the best under the circumstances. This same official view 
may also account to some extent for the extremely favourable view 
of the conditions of life of the lower classes, including the consider- 
able balance of resources over needs which the quoted figures show 
for workmen of all grades, in spite of low nominal earnings. 

These reports should be read with at least as great interest in 
England as in the country for whose benefit they were prepared. 


The Science of Finance. By Gustav Cohn. Translated by 
T. B. Veblen. Pp. xi+ 800. 8vo. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1895. $3750. 

This inaugural volume of the series of Hconomic Studies of the 
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University of Chicago certainly sets a high standard for its suc- 
cessors in regard to the interest of the work itself. The reputation 
of Professor Cohn’s System der Finanzwissenschaft is so great that 
we might almost wonder that it should have been left so long un- 
translated into Hnglish. Perhaps we should find the cause in 
the lack of interest which the subject has evoked among English- 
speaking races, unaccountable as that fact is in itself. The 
awakening of tar est in public finance, which is evidenced by the 
appearance of Professor Bastable’s work and the exhaustion of his 
first edition, and again by this translation, is a healthy sign. 

The third book of the German original has not been translated, 
the American editor rightly judging that the account there con- 
tained of German fiscal institutions in 1889 was of comparatively 
minor interest to the readers of his English edition now. The 
retention of the original numbering of the sections, notwithstanding 
this omission, is also well advised. 

References in the introduction to certain discussions in another 
part of Professor Cohn’s general systematic treatment of political 
economy lead the reader to wish that some of the sections to which 
reference is made could have been taken from their place and pre- 
fixed to the present volume. Having regard to the difficulty of 
choice, that may be asking too much. 

The translation appears to be well executed, although here and 
there the fact that it 7s a translation from the German makes 
itself somewhat too plain. Some of the renderings too strike one 
as not English, and, if they be American, we can only hope that 
they will never become English. 

These, however, are quite minor blemishes, and the translator 
himself, and the University of Chicago with which the publica- 
tion of the work is identified, deserve the esteem of students of 
economics in this country, in that they have conferred a benefit on 
many to whom this great work has hitherto been perforce unknown, 
on account of the language in which it was written. 


Histoire économique de la propriété, des salaires, des denrées et de 
tous les prix en général depurs Van 1200 jusqu’en Van 1800. Par 
Le Vicomte G. d’Avenel. 2 vols., la. 8vo. Paris: Imprimerie 
Nationale, 1894. 

This is a work in two large octavo volumes, in all more than 
1,600 pages, of which some 500 comprise the history itself, the 
remainder of vol. i and the whole of vol. ii being devoted to tables 
of prices, rents, &c., the details on which the text proper rests as 
foundation. The source of each quotation being given, whether it 
be derived from public or private records, or from works of earlier 
writers on similar matters, the reader is able to judge with some 
accuracy of the weight of each piece of evidence. 

The preface to the first volume is by M. Levasseur, who has 
also prepared an elaborate diagram of the price of corn in France 
during the seven centuries since the date 1200. 

We learn from this preface that the work comprises two essays, 
to which were awarded the Prix Rossi in 1890 and 1892, or rather 
a portion of the material which gained these prizes, a selection 
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from the four quarto volumes of text and eight folio volumes of 
prices having been made. The burden of publication has been 
borne by the Académie des Sciences morales et politiques. 

The history is presented in a clear and interesting form, and it 
is not necessary to say more here than that it presents the general 
results attained in regard to the prices of the precious metals, of 
food, of land, of houses, &c., and also deals with rates of interest 
on different classes of investments. There is also a careful treat- 
ment of the relation of the cultivators of the soil to their lords, as 
well as of their material condition. | 

In the chapters on the history of the price of the precious 
metals, and the history of money, the author explains how he has 
arrived at the conclusions he enumerates. He gives us the 
metallic equivalents of the confusing variety of ancient monetary 
units which appear in his records in modern French money, or 
rather in francs containing 44 grammes of fine silver each. 
Combining with this an estimate of the comparative purchasing 
power of money, he determines the true equivalent of the sums 
dealt with. 

One short table is of sufficient interest to warrant us in quoting 
it apart from the author’s comments and explanations, and this is 
the table of comparative purchasing powers of equal weights of 
silver at different epochs, in round numbers. 


1201— °25 about.... 4% | 1451-1500 about... 6 1651- ’75 about... 2 
Pe 1501 25 1 iy 5 "76-1700 _,, at 
ie eee 26— 760) ,.> .... 4, | 1701-. 725 ,, 28 
AS Re Wee ee pols “7 Be .. 3 °26- °50 ,, 2) 
PLA) ase Wes. A °76-1600 ,, ye [Olio Ss 25 
Pee | 1601 925, nays 3 "76- 790 _,, 2 
ra EA ee ae 3 Gap sit sek 2%: | L890 3 I 


Comparison of these results for France with those obtained by 
Thorold Rogers and others for England will be interesting and 
instructive. 

The second volume concludes with a series of summary tables, 
bringing together the results as to prices of various commodities 
throughout the period dealt with. 

The publication of such a work as this cannot fail to be of 
great utility, and those whose interests lie in the direction of the 
history of prices will find both text and tables very helpful. 

To attempt to pick out the points of greatest interest would be 
vain and delusive, but one further conclusion of our author is 
expressed so clearly, and insisted on so forcibly, that we may 
regard it as being, in his view, important, and it will serve to show 
how he applies the results at which he has arrived with so much 
labour. 

We find it remarked that an income of 1,000 livres nominal 
would, owing to the depreciation of the livre, have lost 96 per 
cent. of its value in the six centuries, and that 75 per cent. of 
what was left must be deducted owing to the fall in the purchas- 
ing power of money since the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
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Further, if instead of an income of 1,000 livres, we were dealing 
with a sum to be let at interest, the revenue obtained from it 
would suffer a further diminution proportional to the difference 
between 10 per cent. and the current rate of interest. We must 
refer to the work itself for the successive steps by which the 
process thus summarised has proceeded. 

The improvement in the position of owners of land is, elsewhere, 
treated in detail, and is contrasted with the depreciation which 
money fortunes have undergone. 


Arbitrages et Parités. Par Ottomar Haupt. 8th edition, pp. xxi 
+919. a. 8vo. Paris, 1594. 

The new edition of this well known work of reference presents, 
in addition to those additions to the tables, &c., contained in it 
which are ordinarily necessary to bring such a work up to date, 
further changes rendered necessary by the changed conditions of 
the monetary systems of the world in regard to silver which recent 
years have developed so rapidly. Such events as the closure of the 
Indian mints, the changes in the rate at which the paper and silver 
currency in Russia is accepted in payment of taxes in lieu of gold, 
and a number of lesser changes connected more or less directly 
with these, involve considerable and careful revision of details ina 
book of this nature. 

The information contained in the book is brought down to 1893 
in the majority of cases. The addition of so much information in 
regard to recent changes should form, as the author anticipates, a 
valuable and attractive feature of the new edition. 


Die Lebenskosten Belgischer Arbeiter-Familien friiher und jetzt. 
Von Dr. Ernst Engel. 8vo. Dresden, 1895. 

Interesting and instructive as is the study of ‘‘ workmen’s 
budgets” for any particular date, the comparison of information 
such as can be obtained from them for epochs separated from 
each other by a generation or more should afford us knowledge of 
an exceptionally valuable kind. Of course this will depend on the 
nature of the material which affords the comparison, and, though 
there can be no hesitation in saying that the records which 
Dr. Engel compares in this book leave much to be desired, the 
lessons to be learnt from them may still be both important and of 
practical value. 

The principal bases of the comparison made by Dr. Engel are 
the 199 budgets contained in the volume of Ducpetiaux published 
in 1855, and relating to 1858, and the 188 budgets for April, 1891, 
of which some account was given in the Journal for December, 1892, 
and to which reference is made in Mr. Higgs’ paper in the Journal 
for June, 1893. Some other material is included, e.g., the budgets 
of ten families given in the report of the Enquéte agricole belge, 
1886; these however do not enter into the principal comparison. 
The unsatisfactory nature of a calculation for a year based on a 
single month’s income and expenditure, apart from defects in the 
method of obtaining the budgets of 1891, on which Mr. Higgs has. 
commented, is sufficiently obvious. A lack of comparability 
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between the two groups of families whose expenses are examined 
may further render the comparison but little instructive. We do 
not suggest that such a difference actually exists in the case of 
Dr. Engel’s material, but it is difficult to convince oneself that 
conclusions drawn from so narrow a basis as the records of less 
than 2co families of working people are necessarily typical of the 
condition of the whole body of Belgian workmen at either date. 

Setting aside such difficulties however, and allowing ourselves 
to regard the two sets of records as fairly comparable, we are pro- 
vided by Dr. Engel with a very thorough analysis of the material 
before him, dividing the families into classes according to income 
or expenditure, and according to occupation, and presenting the 
results both in absolute amounts and also in tables showing the 
proportion of the total expenditure devoted to each of the objects 
named (food, clothing, &c., &c.). The percentages of incomes 
derived from the labour of the head of the family, of other 
members, and from various sources are also given. 

Comparing the whole groups of budgets for 1853 and 1891, it 
appears that the expenditure has increased 93 per cent., a larger 
fraction of this increased whole being devoted to supplying the 
physical needs of the family. This increased proportion appears 
to be chiefly traceable to an increase of rent, but there is no state- 
ment as to whether this is due to improved lodging or to higher 
charges for similar accommodation. 

A table is included in which the prices of some of the principal 
articles of household expenditure are given for 1854 and 1891. 
From this it would appear that articles such as meat, butter, 
milk, &c., have become dearer, while bread and coal are cheaper. 
Dr. Engel sums up witha statement that, with nearly equal prices 
of provisions, the standard of life of Belgian workmen is consider- 
ably higher than before. If the quoted rates for 1854 were as 
reliable as those for 1891, we should doubt the “nearly equal” 
prices. The means of instituting a comparison between the 
quantities of those commodities the proportionate expenditure on 
which has decreased, are not afforded by this table. Other tables 
are, however, provided showing the amounts of different food com- 
modities consumed, and these show an increase of the total weight 
of food consumed per head. 

The fact that in 1853 nearly 94 per cent., and that in 1é91 
more than 96 per cent., of the total expenditure was on physical 
needs, tends to show both that the budgets are in each case from 
a class whose resources or dispositions demand that increased 
means should be devoted to increase of provision for the body, 
and, if the records can be taken as accurate and typical, that the 
Belgian workman has ample room for future advance in well-being. 

As an appendix Dr. Engel has added a reprint of his paper of 
1857, entitled ‘‘ Die Productions- und Consumtionsverhiltnisse des 
K6nigreichs Sachsen,” which includes an analysis of the budgets 
given by Ducpetiaux, province by province, and a similar summary 
of the budgets given by Le Play. 

Dr. Engel proposes to extend these comparisons to other 
countries as time and opportunity permit. 
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Statistth und Probabilitit. Von V. John (Innsbruck). 
(Sonderabzug aus Allgemeines Statistisches Archiv.) 46 pp. 8vo. 
1895. 

In a monograph of forty-six pages Herr John traces the gradual 
development of the theory of probability and its application to 
statistical work. He notices the views of the chief writers who 
have dealt with the subject during more than two centuries, 
quoting from their writings in many cases. We observe that he 
appears to value Professor Hdgeworth’s work in this department 
highly, but his list of that author’s contributions to the subject is 
not quite up to date, though elsewhere publications as recent as 
1893 are referred to. 


Statistical and Economical Articles in Recent Periodicals. 


Unitep Kincpom— 
Heonomic Journal. Vol. v, No. 18, June, 1895— : 

Index Numbers of Prices: A. Sauerbeck. The Relation 
between Local and Central Taxation: W. H. Smith. Agri- 
cultural Syndicates and Co-operative Societies in France: 
OU. Gide. Craftswomen in the Livre des Métiers: H. eee 

Econom Review. Vol. v, No. 3, July, 1895— 

Accident Insurance: H. W. Wolff. Popular Control [of the 
Liquor Trade]: Rev. F. 8. M. Bennett. Some Thoughts of a 
Workman concerning the plea for a Living Wage: A. 
Halstead. The Factory Children: A Bradford Manufacturer. 
The Stigma of Pauperism: Hdwin Cannan. 


Unirep Srates— 
American Statistical Association Publications. Vol. wv, No. 30, 
June, 1895— 

Receipts and Expenditures of certain Wage-earners in the 
Garment Trades: Miss I. Haton. The Negro in the West 
Indies: F. L. Hoffman. 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Vol. vt, No. 1, July, 1895. 

Development of the present Constitution of France: R&. 
Saleilles. Ethical Basis of Distribution and its application 
to Taxation: 7’. N. Carver. The Minimum principle in 
the Tariff of 1828 and its recent revival: S. B. Harding. 

Vol. vt, No. 2, September, 1895— 

Sources of American Federalism: W. 0. Morey. Amend- 
ments to the Italian Constitution: G. A. Ruiz. Repre- 
sentation in New England Legislatures: G. H. Haynes. 
Income Tax decisions and Constitutional Construction : 
O. G. Tiedeman. 

Journal of Political Economy. Vol. iii, No. 8, June, 1895— 
National Finance and the Income Tax: A. O. Miller. Hamilton 
as a Political Kconomist: H.C. Lunt. Legislative History 
of the second Income-Tax Law: G. Tunell. Monetary 

Standards: J. F’. Orton. 


\ 
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Unirep Srares—Contd. 
Political Science Quarterly. Vol. x, No. 2, June, 1895— 

Static and Dynamic Sociology: L. Ff. Ward. Colonial and 
State Income Taxes: H.R. A. Seligman. State, Sovereignty, 
Government: O. M. Platt. 

Quarterly Journal of Hconomics. Vol. ix, No. 4, July, 1895— 

Industrial arbitration in’ the United States: H. Cummings. 
The Quantity-Theory of Money: F. A. Walker. The Origin 
of Interest: H. Bohm-Bawerk. Von Thiinen’s Theory of 
Natural Wages, Il: H. DZ. Moore. Risk as an Economic 
Factor: J. Haynes. The effect of an Hight Hours’ day on 
Wages and the Unemployed: C. Beardsley, Jr. 

Yale Review. Vol. w, No. 2, August, 1895— 

Foreign Exchanges and Movement of Gold, 1894-95: W. C. 
Ford. Misunderstandings about Economic Terms: A. 7. 
Hadley. Some effects of falling prices: H. W. Farnam. 


HRANCE— 
Annales de ?Hcole Libre des Sciences Politiques— 
No. 3. May, 1895— 

Le Sonderbund: P. Matter. L’Impérialisme britannique et 

la conférence d’Ottawa: O. Festy. : 
Journal des Hconomistes— 
June, 1895— 

L’Hconomie de l’Histoire (continued in August number): 
G. de Molinari. De la société moderne, d’aprées une 
publication récente de M. Clémenceau: H. Lamé Fleury. 
Mouvement de la population en divers pays: G. Francois. 

July, 1895— 

Au Pays des Dollars. Quelques mots sur les ‘“ Tenement 
Houses” et la condition des ouvriers & New York 
(continued in next number): G. N. Tricoche. Le proces 
de “lia Générale” et de “La Mutual Life:” JH. 
Rochetin. 

August, 1895— 
Canada sous le régime de la Protection. 
Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris— 
May, 1895— 

De la valeur des terrains et. immeubles a Paris a différentes 

époques: V. de Saint-Genis. 
June, 1895— 

La dette hypothécaire en France: H. Lamane. Liassistance 

judiciaire (1851-91): H. Yvernés. 
July, 1895— 

Tableaux relatifs a l’impét dans une famille parisienne. 
Tableaux indiquant le mouvement des voyageurs sur les 
chemins de fer de plusieurs pays d’Hurope. Les migra- 
tions des campagnards vers les villes: C. Nourry. 

August, 1895. 

L’histoire de la démographie: H. Levasseur. La mortalité 
des enfants du premier Age dans ses rapports avec les 
habitations occupées par les nourrices: Dr. Ff’. Ledé. 
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France—COontd. 
Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris—Oontd. 
September, 1895—~ 

De la statistique comparée de l’enseignement primaire: 
EH. Levasseur, La criminalité et le dénombrement 
(1861-91): H. Yvernés. Chronique de _ statistique 
judiciaire (Empire du Japan): H. Yvernés. 

La Réforme Sociale— 
No. 108, 16th June, 1895— | 

L’Agriculture et le Socialisme: D. Zolla. Grandeur, 
décadence, et renaissance de la grande propriété en 
France: H. BR. de Saint-Peére. 

No. 109, lst July, 1895— 

Le mouvement social et politique en Belgique depuis dix ans: 
A. Nyssens. 

No. 110, 16th July—IlAst August— 

Ow en est la colonisation francaise? notre ceuvre au Tonkin 
et & Madagascar: J. Chailley-Bert. Les résultats de la 
loi sur la conciliation et l’arbitrage pendant les deux 
premiéres années de son application: I. Hinance. 

No. lll. 16th August—1st September— 

Les employés de commerce a Paris au point de vue social : 
I’. Honoré. es syndicats agricoles en France: Comte de 
Rocquigny. Le minimum légal de salaire: M. Hubert- 
Valleroux. La condition des ouvriers agricoles en 
Allemagne: H. Dubois. 

Revue d Hcononue Politique— 
June, 1895— 

Les origines de la protection ouvriére en France (continued 
in Aug.—Sept.uwmber): V.Mataja. Les transformations 
de Vidée socialiste: H. Villey. La situation monétaire : 
_H. 8. Hoxwell. De la mesure dela valeur (continued in 
“next numbers): Bourguin. 

July, 1895— 
La gréve de Chicago de 1894 : |B. Bemis. 
August—September, 1895— 

Une nouvelle loi anglaise sur les fabriques: Beatrice Webb. 
Les progrés du socialisme d’Etat en Europe depuis dix 
ans: EH. de Ltonchamp. 


G ERMANY— 
Allgemeines Statistisches Archiv. Jahrgang iv, Halbband 7, 
1895— 
Statistik und Probabilitit: V. John. Die Gliederung der 
Bevolkerung nach Gesellschaftsklassen: H. Westergaard. 
Die Zukunft der Statistik (Sozial-Statistik): G. Mamingo. 
Die Grenzen des gewohulichen schriftlichen Verfahrens bei 
statistischen Hrmittlungen, mit besonderer Ricksicht 
auf die bevorstehende deutsche Berufs- und Gewerbezih- 
lung: G. v. Mayr. “Yrfahrungen mit der elektrischen 
Zahlmaschine: H. Rauchberg. Zur Organisation der 
Ruckfallstatistik: G. v. Mayr. Ueber die Statistik der 
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Gerrmany— Contd. 
Allgemeines Statistisches Archiv. Jahrgang iv, Halbband 7, 1895 
—Contd. 
Bodenpreise im allgemeinen und die Kaufpreise des 
Grundeigentums im Grossherzogtum Oldenburg: P. Koll- 
mann. Bevolkerungs-Bewegung von sieben Pfarreien im 
kel. bayerischen Bezirksamte Tolz seit Hnde des xvi 
Jahrhunderts: S. Glonner. 
Jahrbuch fir Gesetagebung, Verwaltung, wnd Volkswirtschaft im 
Deutschen Reich. (Schmoller.) 1895. Heft 3— 

Die neuere volkswirtschaftliche Litteratur Frankreichs: 
C. Gide. Zur Geschichte des Methodenstreites in der 
politischen Okonomie: W. Hasbach. Die Entwickel- 
ung des irischen Pachtwesens von 1700 bis zu den 
Anfangen der Agrarreform: M. Jaffé. Die augsburgische 
Vermogenssteuer und die Hutwickelung der Besitzver- 
haltnisse im 16 Jahrhundert: J. Hartung. Die 
Ergebnisse der deutschen Silberenquete: W. Lotz 
(continued). Hin Blick in die gewerkschaftliche 
Bewegung der englischen Arbeiter und Arbeiterinnen : 
Gertrud Dyhrenfurth. Die sociale Zusammensetzung der 
Bevolkerung in Osterreich nach den Ergebnissen der 
Volkszihlung vom 30 Dezember, 1890: P. Kollmann. 

Jahrbucher fiir Nationalokonomie und Statistik— 
Band ix, Heft 6. 1895— 

Die geschichtliche HEntwickelung der Miinzsysteme: K. 
Helfferich. Bemerkungen tber Parallelwahrung und 
Sortengeld: W. Lexis. Zur Hntstehung der Rittergiter : 
G. Below. Die zweite Lesung des Entwurfes eines Biir- 
gerlichen Gesetzbuches ftir das Deutsche Reich (con- 
tinued): Greiff. Die Konversion der Staatsanleihen in 
Deutschland: K. Thiess. 

Band «, Heft 1. 1895— 

Die Berufskrankheiten der Buchdrucker: G. Heimann. 
Das Weimarische Grundbuch: Burkhardt. Karl Marx 
und die Durchschnittsprofitrate: Miihlpfort. 

Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Staats- und Volkswirtschaft fiir Litteratur 
und Gleschichte der Staatswissenschaften aller Linder. Band iv, 
Heft 2. 1895— 

Solon und die Bauernbefreiung in Attika: G. Adler. Cesare 
Beccarias nationalokonomische Schriften: G. Macchioro. 
Zur Biographie des Stifters der Physiokratie, Frangois 
Quesnay (continued): A. Oncken. Der erste Ausbau des 
Systems der Gewerbefreiheit in Preussen. Nach urkund- 
lichem Material dargestellt: I. von Rohrscheidt. 

Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft. Heft iv. 1895— 
Sozialreform und Politik: H. Herkner. Ueber den Wert der 

Arbeit: Freiherr v. Weichs-Glon. Kartelle: 2. Fridrich- 

owtcz. Die Pierson’sche Steuerreform in den Niederlanden: 

H. Smissaert. Die Krankenversicherung der Arbeiter: Rh. 

Zimmerman. Die Versicherung gegen Arbeitslosigkeit: O. 

fretherr v. Boenigk. 
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AUSTRIA— 
Statistische Monatschrift— 
May, 1895— 

Die Bewegung der Getreidepreise in Oesterreich: H. v. 
Schullern - Schrattenhofen. Die Selbstmorde in Wien 
wahrend der Jahre 1854-94: Bratassevic 

June, 1895— 

Die Berufs- und Gewerbezihlung vom 14 Juni, 1895, im 
Deutschen Reich: H. Rauchberg. Die Fischerei an der 
adriatischen Ktste Oesterreichs im Jahre 1893-94: K. 
Kraft. 

ITaLy— 
Giornale degli Hconomistu— 
July, 1895— | 

Protezionismo e sgoverno. Replica al Prof. R. Benini: H. — 
Girettt. Il lavoro e le malattie nervose: L. Cognetts de 
Martius. 

August, 1895— 

I partiti politici alle elezioni generali del 1895: 0. Focardi. 
Il problema della popolazione negli scritti di Francesco 
Ferrara: Ff. Virgili1. I trattati e compendii inglesi 
d’ economia politica. Saggio bibliografico: L. Cossa. 

September, 1895— 

Lia base agronomica della teoria della rendita: G. Valent. 
La legge del valore secondo la dottrina della utilita limite : 
D. Berardi. I trattati e compendii francesi d’ economia 
politica. Saggio bibliografico: L. Cossa. 


SwITZERLAND— 
Journal de Statistique Suisse.’ Heft 2. 1895— 

Les Banques suisses d’émission avant l’entrée en vigueur de la 
loi du 8 mars, 1881: A. Sandoz. Die Ergebnisse der sani- 
tarischen Untersuchungen der Recruten des Kantons Grau- 
biinden (Schweiz), in den Jahren 1875-79: P. Lorenz. Die 
Zu- und Abnahme der Bevolkerung in den schweizerischen 
Gebiresgegenden seit 1850: J. Durrer. Décés masculins 
par tuberculose pulmonaire, selon la profession, en Suisse, 


pendant la période décennale 1881 a 1890: Dr. L. Crevoisier. 


VI.— Quarterly List of Additions to the Inbrary. 


Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 15th September, 1895, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads :—(a) Foreign 
Countries ; (b) India and Colonial Possessions ; (c) United Kingdom 
and its Divisions; (d) Authors, éc.; (e) Socreties, de. (British) ; 
(f) Periodicals, de. (British). 





By whom Presented 


Donations. | (when not purchased). 





(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 


Comercio Exterior Argentino. Afio 1895. No. | The Tireeraeaes 


Importacion y Exportacion de los priméros tri- ral of Stabe 


mestres de 1894 y 1895. SV0. s....cscsiscossesncesagtaemeenee 
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Donations— Contd. 





Donations, 


By whom Presented 
(when not purchased). 








(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Argentine Repnblic—Contd. 
Higiene. Anales del. Departamento Nacional de. : 
Oa ie SRE oP Uh 9s 6 Ne a Dr. E.R. Coni 
Buenos Ayres (City). Monthly Bulletin of Muni-]| The Municipal Sta- 
cipal Statistics. (Current numbers)  ........sceeeee tistical Bureau 


Instituto Geografico Argentino. Boletin del. Tomo xy, 
Cuadernos 9—12; Tomo xvi, Cuadernos 1 y 2. > The Institute 
A PER CNM racers eyedennrearvancesssacesstoncesearonssivecvboosss 


Austria-Hungary— 


Ackerbau-Ministeriums. Statistisches Jahrbuch o1| The Ministry of 


1894. Heft 1. Statistik der Ernte des Jahres 1894. ryet 
griculture 


Diagrams, &e. 8vo......... “pany Os a EE to | 
“ Austria.” Archiv fiir Gesetzgebung und Statistik) The Statistical De- 
auf den Gebieten der Gewerbe, des Handels und partment, Ministry 
der Schiffahrt. (Current numbers.) 8V0. ......... of Commerce 
Ausweis tiber die monatl. Durchschnittspreise von ie Contealistation 
Weizen, Korn, Gerste, Hafer, und Mais in Markt- 1 Co ga siren 
orten. (Current numbers.) / Sheets ..................000 aa endo siecpsihyenar 
Consulats-Behérden. Jahresberichte der k. und k. } 


ésterr.-ungar. (Current numbers.) 870... |.The Statistical De- 
Handel. Statistische Ubersichten betreffend den} partment, Ministry 
auswartigen, des dsterr.-ungar. Zollgebiets. (Current | of Commerce 


monthly numbers, and for the first half of 1895) .... J 
Oesterreichisches Statistisches Handbuch fiir 1894. ] The Central Statisti- 
een 552 5006 20-00 oeysusccnnoncsentamnssere nese cal Commission 
Protokoll der Secretiire der Handels- und Gewerbe- Wher StatistealaD 
kammern .. . betreffend die Gewerbecataster und t = ‘ Mi Atk 
den nichsten statistischen Quinquennalbericht dieser Cae age 
MOC OV Or LOOD sen ntsce ct saneccessconsesnaceoneoe ose SNES nel 
Rechtspflege. Statistische Nachweisungen tiber das | 
Civilgerichtliche Depositenwesen, &c., im Jahre 
-1892. Ergebnisse des Concursverfahrens ... im 


RM OE Seyi ei css d cores. serasvang-ss-o+sceseseconnessnceeas yi 
Unterrichts-Anstalten. Statistik der, fiir das Jahr bee pete eee: 
rere ea et easy ee cea kisateocotscsssoancnrsescunsesasenes 


Volkszihlung, 31st December, 1890. Ergebnisse der. 
Heft 5, Auslinder in den im Reichsrathe. . . . 4to. 


Statistische Monatschrift. (Current numbers) ............ J 
Hungary. Ungarisches Statistisches Jarhbuch. Neue | wee * ae Berea 
LY Oe oars sccooses can nonsacensotBensnsrsesdnvesnsore Tents 


Briinn. Die Arbeiter der Briinner Maschinen-In- 
dustrie. Untersuchungen tiber ihre Arbeits- und Pe peo 
Lohn-verhaltnisse. 460. 1895  ......s.scccecscescsereseees 
Prague. Bulletins hebdomadaires et trimestriel de =| The Municipal Sta- 


Commerce 


ville de Prague et des communes - faubourgs. Peet Pisoni 
EME UIVRSED SY 20r,, 5, s00c2.2c0ctsae-ocensnosessscupssbesessossbosseces 
Belgium— 

Annales des Travaux Publics de Belgique. Tome li, The Adiminiatention 
Cahier 1, et Tables générales des cinquante premiers 
MMO OMLE 4-05.79 SYO. 1895.00.55. cpecacesccessesvscossvoenes 

Commercial, Tableaux du Mouvement, avec les Pays | The Bureau of Gene- 
Etrangers. (Current monthly numbers) ......... ral Statistics 


of Mines 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. 
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(when not purchased). 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Belgium— Contd. 
Brussels. Bulletins hebdomadaires et trimestriel de 
statistique démographique et sanitaire. (Caren Dr. E. Janssens 
MITA DCTS) a adenehcseecnntesensooveensa soap oveure7ese teas mee teeta ag 


Bulgaria— 
Ecoles bulgares dans la Turquie d’Europe (la) 
Macédoine et le vilayet d’Andrinople). ae 
des, pour 1893-94. ALO. ssnesdininatlege 
Mouvement commercial de la Bulgarie avec les pays 
étrangers. Mouvement de la navigation par ports. 
Prix moyens dans les principales villes (current 
monthly numbers). La. 8v01....2.1hee eee 
Recensemeént du betail, des oiseaux de basse-cour et 
des chars, au 1°" Janvier, 1893. Diagrams, &c. 4to. 
(Inn Biassian) i....-:.:..2.200 scone Seasisbeniielonsy sees aeeny se maaan 
Recensement des babitations qui servent de demeure 
au le Janvier, 1893. Diagrams, &c. 4to. (In 








Theestatisticala tur 
reau 





RUSSIAN) o5.06,s.sansesesesch eters sdecesqecanntangt hehe ae ene een 
China— 
Customs Gazette. No. 105, Jan.—Mar., 1896 ............ 
Medical Reports for year ended 30th Sept., 1892......... Sir Robert Hart, 
Returns of Trade and Trade Reports for i804. Bart., G.C.M.G. 
Part II. Reports and Statistics for each Port ........ 
Denmark— 
Nationalékonomisk Tidskrift, 1895. (Current num-] The Danish Political 
DOTS) Wine. slicsescesesescesatsoseansensdethesnetnaeaens ts iateen tn tan tia Economy Society 
Egypt— 
Bulletin mensuel du Commerce extérieur de aA =} 

(Current numbers.) Laie: 800. Rites. ctsarnscenns geese | This DtentoeeGne 
Commerce extérieur de Egypt pendant 1894. 8vo... f 1 of Cust ‘ 
Douanes. Rapport du Directeur Général sur Rages Sos ent a? 

VExercice 1894. 8vo. Diagram) .:.3:..:.;1.-s nner 3d 
Dette Publique. Compte-Rendu des Travaux de la | Alonzo Money, Esq., 

Commission de la, pendant 1894, 19° année. 8vo. C.B., Cairo 


Egyptian Postal Guide. No. 14, May, 1895. 8vo. .... The Post Office 
Services Sanitaires, &c. Bulletin hebdomadaire de | The Health Depart- 
VP Administration des. (Current numbers)...... s+ ment 


Institut Egyptien. Bulletin. (Current numbers.) 8vo.... The Institute 
Messrs. R. J. Moss 


Figyptian Statistical Tableau for 1894. Sheet. ............ andiCny 
France— 

Agriculture. Bulletin du Ministére del’. 14° année.| The Ministry of 
INOS SD) L895 Glee: ccssesacssetuarecuscets onetsg enn ann Agriculture 

Annuaire Statistique de la France, 15° volume, | The French Labour 
1892-98-94.7 BVO nics tisunstsnncavoohstesedasateesdusnen nena Department 

Cabotage. Tableau général des mouvements du, | The Director-Gene- 
PENAATE LS OA 57 ican anastchie conse eres steerer ral of Customs 


The Ministry of _ 


81 Dec., 1898. Documents divers, 1¢7¢ Partie, Priblic Wares 


Chemins de Fer Frangais. Statistique des, au 
Interét.génerals. 40. ....0.s.9s.s0sessbeveduavceiersthseett nee 


a he 
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| By whom Presented 


Donations. (when not purchased). 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
France— Contd. 
Commerce de la France. Documents Statistiques. 
(Curroitemonthly MW MDOrs) 4.0... oc edes se secseeceeeeeees 
Commerce de la France avec ses Colouies et les 


Purchased 


The Director-Gene- 


uissances étrangeres pendant 1894. Tableau 
ae du. La. 4b. eee ey eaten es cacernt dan onesesatid pe OC Ueiaras 
Finances, Ministére des. Bulletin de Statistique et de | The Ministry of Fi- 
Législation comparée. (Ourrent monthly numbers) nance 
Travaux Publics, Ministére des. Bulletin de Statistique | The Ministry of Pub- 
et Législation comparée. (Current monthly numbers) le Works 
Travail, Office du. Bulletin. (Current monthly num-| The French Labour 
bers.) ee ee Aden ns oasesteceuesssotoxhaveedtersus Department 
Economiste Francais. (Current. weekly numbers)........ The Editor 


Etudes religieuses, philosophiques, historiques et ) 
littéraires. Revue mensuelle. March, April, June, | 
August, 1895 (containing—Les derniers renseigne- + The Author 
ments officiels sur les mouvements de la population | 
en France, par ’ Abbé P. Fortin). 4 parts, 8vo_ .... 

Journal des Economistes. (Current monthly numbers) The Editor 

Monde Economique. (Current weekly numbers) ............ Fe 

Polybiblion. Revue Bibliographique Universelle. Par- 
ties Littéraire et Technique. ee monty 


2 
numbers) ........ NF i yiccg Heid dae. Moahdevdursvonesecdeaes 
Réforme Sociale. (Current mun Deve) ines... cg ‘s 
Rentier. Journal Financier Politique. (Current 
TRIE AMM rs emai soos cbc den jocassabavgcdsmdvowtscteoessens 2 
Revued’ Economie Politique. (Current monthly num- 
De et An ce eeecolsvashvecdeiSeersonscasssaseneseee 2 


ns f Tbe Tnstitation 
Société de Statistique de Paris, Journal. aan | The Society 


Bema D NSC EDMETORILIN GUE I geudecctveccgsednss<arianessguesshosencsassosesessTovses 
Germany— . 
Gesundheitsamtes, Verédffentlichungen des Kaiser-] The Health Depart- 
Beret BNOR I —2O PL SVOL) L895) .iiccised Aaccasdvedescosses ment 


Handel des deutschen Zollgebiets. Monatliche Nach-) 
weise tiber den Auswirtigen. (Current numbers).... 
Handel. Auswiirtiger, des deutschen Zollgebiets im 
Bee eM P PALO, Lage nas cncevecbesevucsvnecbedvepdoaese 
Kriminalstatistik fiir 1892. Heft 2, Erliuterungen. } The Imperial Statis- 
MN rca ete: con cpaenfvddeees> ondeapvaloabsocsecese-ovbansene r tical Bureau 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich. 1895. 
eI 2s cg sc pps ne detec censcseronsertonsecooses 
Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. | 
Ae DEMO POLL BE ALO. j.i50c.csevcsdiicsessedensenesees J) 
Verhandlungen der Kommission behuts Erérterung 
von Maszregeln zur Hebung und Befestigung des Dine 
Silberwerths. Amtliche Ausgabe. 2 vols., la. 8vo. eee 





NII ee rere Pan Kas ea osahosdbea adele daiocsgciecenvesneecace 
Prussia— 
Boden und landwirthschaftlichen Verhi'itnisse des 
Preussischen Staates. Band v, la. 8vo. 1894 .... 23 
Sterblichkeit nach Todesursachen und Altersklassen | The Royal Prussian 
er eesOrnenoni...., 1893. Fol. ....scccssesoversescverssese Statistical Bureau 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Germany— Oontd. 
Prussia — Contd. 
Zeitschrift des K. Preussischen Statistischen | The Royal Prussian 


Bureaus. Vierteljahrshefte 1 und 2, 1895............ Statistical Bureau 
Saxony — 
Kalender und Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir 1896. 
PTR YO; Meet More ieecrtcmiers © La OS See The Statistical Bu- 
Zeitschrift des K. Sachsischen Statistischen Bureaus. reau of Saxony 
Hefte:3 und. 4: 1894.00 s 00th stash cect eeenae eee : 
Berlin— . 


Betriebs-Ergebnisse der Orts-, Betriebs-, und ) . 
Innungs-Krankenkassen sowie der Gemeinde- | 


Kranken- Versicherung ftir 1894 .0......... cesses The Municipal Sta- 
Eheschliessungen. Geburten, Sterbefalle, und tistical Bureau 
Witterung. (Current weekly and monthly | - 
NUMDHELS)  -sesecseoessassssssovagusersunlen states aes ee 
Dresden, Monatsberichte des Statistischen Amts der] The Statistical Bu- 
Stadt. (Current/numbers) .57.,;)hviiueeeeateie reau 
Frankfort— 
Statistische Beschreibung der Stadt Frankfurt am) 
Main und ihrer Bevélkerung. Theil 2, Die innere [ i 


Gliederung der Bevélkerung. Maps, &c. 8vo. 1895 } 
Metallgesellschaft. Statistische Zusammenstellungen 
tiber Blei, Kupfer, Zink und Zinn, und Silber, mf T. J. Pittar, Esq. 
den Jahren 1889-93; 2 parts, Soave eee 
Hamburg— 
Hamburgs Handel und Schiffahrt, 1894. La. 4to. .... Statistical Bureau 
Wahrungsfrage. Verhandlungen in [1894-95] in) Sir Rawson W. 
Hamburg abgehaltenen Versammlungen. 47 pps Rawson, K.C.M.G., 
8 V0.0) 0895.05.12. ae ee 5. a Neel ee Wve Ge: 
Allgemeines Statistisches Archiv. Jahrgang. iv. 
Halbband I. Map. 8¥0..° 1300.) ee Pee } vr. Georg von Mayr 
Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung, und Volks- 
wirtschaft im Deutschen Reich. Jahrgang xix, > The Editor 
Heft 3. 1895: ...:.: 200.2 Fee, eee 
Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und _ Statistik. The Publish 
(Current monthly numbers) .......:.:00. sees SiS eee ee ie Ga 
Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft. 51 
Jahrgang. Heft 4. 1895%0...0:. eee ee 4 
Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Staats- und Volkswirtschaft : 
fiir Litteratur und Geschichte der Staatswissen- The Edi 
schaften aller Linder. Band iv, Heft 2. 8vo. Oe 


LBQD ..vsecsesenesoos godieatersvag senses: slesieepee tne eee ae 
Italy— 
Annali di Statistica. Statistica Industriaie. Fasc. 56, ) 
MAPS, - 1895 .....ssspeoctosdcecsssetseedethlevdle ue. eee 
Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e Com- 
merciale. (Current monthly numbers) ...........cc000 The Dj G 
Bollettino di notizie sul Credito e la Previdenza. Pires rec ercar: 
(Current numbers) ........ case sieeedGlRices bear +e-5oq) eet aa pe 


Bollettino settimanale dei Prezzi di aleuni dei princi- 
pali Prodotti Agraria e del Pane. (Current numbers) 
Bollettino Sanitario, Direzione della Sanita Pubblica. | 

(Current: monthly numbers) .:.....c.03.000 no. eae J 


Ma) 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Italy— Contd. 
Commercio speciale di Importazione e di Esportazione. ) 
Statistica del. (Current monthly numbers) ............ 
Hlezioni generali politiche, 26 Maggio e 2 Giugno, 
Oe UBD CR CO e ceeded yncy.ccsedsesecveesesenrseasnes 
Giudiziaria Penale. Statistica, per l’anno 1893. 8vo. 
Movimento Commerciale del Beene nell’ anno 1894. Vee Director-Gene- 
DON Oe dR oc coadeanvnotiennoetnosedtderachuavoners f ral of Statistics 
Movimento della Navigazione nei ‘Porti del Regno 
Bu ViRreINOR Ls 2p ON 0a 325 stent carapo deers) -<edéscvenvesnsseens 
Sanita. Circa i fatti principali riguardanti |’ Igiene e 
la Sanita pubblica nel Regno, nel secondo semestre 
eGR ood ost pet Can ssisse- ened ose tdaneeesves a} 


L’Economista. (Current weekly numbers) ...........00006 The Editor 
Giornale degli Economisti. (Current monthly numbers) of 
Japan— 
Agricultural and Commercial Department. Tenth as doaveent 
Statistical Report (in Japanese). 8vo. 1895 ...... A: a 
Tokio-Fu. Weekly and monthly reports of Births, ] The Governor of 


Marriages, and Deaths. (Current numbers) ............ Tokio-Fu 
Mexico— 
Estadistica Fiscal. Datos relativos. (Current num-)] The Statistical Bu- 
Rae MR Reet ea dace ynocue soi donne nsedasanieiecadens fons reau 


His Excellency the 


Mexican Minister 


Latest correspondence between Mexico and Guate- 
mala, with the final arrangement. Translated from 


the Spanish official edition, 1895. 68 pp., 8vo......... 
Netherlands— 
Annuaire Statistique des Pays-Bas. Colonies. 1893) 
GPRM Ce PATI CTIOUMES. 8 SVOS sics.cs.nceccetcecssssesicinecesinesees 


The Central Statisti- 


| 
Bijdragen tot de Statistiek van Nederland. II. } cn le Cima on 


Onderzoek naar het verbruik van sommige | 
voedings-en genotmiddelen. 4to. 1895.0... a 
Geboorten. Statistiek der, en der sterfte naar den 


leeftijd en de oorzaken van den dood. (Current CE AIS Loa 


the Interior 


Meena DUS eR CLS Mcrae cet fecserccastncencssesuscacenessesace ose 

Scheepvaart. Statistiek der, 1894. Gedeelte1. 4to.] Dr. G. de Bosch 
ree oe eS. a noes Seen kdpasse, deastdondshje evinces Kemper 

Staten van de In-, Uit-, en Doorgevoerde voornaamste 
Handelsartikelen. (Current monthly numbers) ....{ Dr. W.  Verkerk 

Statistiek van den In-, Uit-, en Doorvoer over het Pistorius 
Pastels, Aredeelte Lo BOL. ..ic.c.esssssenscsenevinlerncegeees 

Norway— 

Norges officielle Statistik. Tredie Rekke :— 

209. Hospices d’aliénés, 1893 oo... escecseeeereereenees *) 


PO nigsiateces PUDHGUC, 1891... cu... ccsssasee--ctereonesenee 
211. Mouvement de la Population, 1891............... | 
The Central Statis- 


Bie PMBIPUCHIOM WOUDLIGUEC TL SOL © cccccssedssccesesersesere ose ' 
PMMA TART L BOS fori ec0-tesncidveacs-osksararisveceneedeeee ons f tical Bureau 
214. Prisons départementales, 1893 ow. eee | 
Zid. Caisses d epargne, 1894........0.......cecsesscenssesnoense 
BO LOU acne netsnrsetcssusseanenrseréenssncanguconess :) 
pede 
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(when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Norway— Contd. 
Christiania. Beretning om Folkemeeng denog Sund-] The Health Depart- 
hedstilstanden i aaret 1894. Diagrams. 8vo. ........ ment 


Roumania— 
Agriculture. Evaluations provisoires des cultures et | 
récoltes pour l’année 1894-95. Sheet... 
Buletin Statistic general al Romauiei. Anul iii, 
Nos. land 2. Statistica Agricola, 1891-92 _............ 
Mouvement de la Population de la Roumanie en 1891. | The Statistical 
Diagrams. At0. .....cscqesoressosssssesceessoe{ienene iter aaa Bureau 
Miscarea populatiunei in comunele urbane. Tablou 
resumativ. (Current monthly numbers.) Sheets.... 
Bucharest. Buletin statistic Lunar. (Current num- | 





DOYS) o.idpsesssctecsonvesi iste onest eosethsesesher erent ae atta 
Russia— 
Bulletin russe de statistique financiére et de législation. : 
(Current monthly numbers.) La. 8V0. .......seseeeeee The Fe 
Commerce extérieur de la Russie pendant 1894. Apercgu | The Customs Depart- 
préliminaire.” 40. <iss.c..csssssactardeveessurtees ene ee nee ment 


Criminal Trials in the Empire of Russia and the 


district of Warsaw. Statistics of, in 1889. [In The Bissian Comet 


Russian.| 2 vols., fol. 1894:5.....0.sne: eee pene 
Industries of Russia. Vol. ii. Agriculture and ) 

Forestry. Maps and diagrams. 8vo. 1898 ............ | The Department of 
Prices. Diagram-maps showing prices of rye and $ Commerce and 
oats in European Russia, Dec.—March, 1894-95.| Manufactures 
Sheets | ...i./.cce.ssssbenesvvedecucte segrgusteeiyaaner oe J 


Trade. Current Monthly Returns. [In Russian] .... | The Customs Depart- 
Trade Returns for 1898. 2 vols., 4to. [In Russian ] ment 


Spain— ; 
Comercio de Cabotaje. Estadistica general del, en ) 
1893, Hol: ..2....8.tec eee jacobsecsre duo tee eee 
Comercio Exterior. Resumenes mensuales de la! The Director-General 
Estadistica del. (Current numbers) ........csccceceeeees ' of Customs 
Tablas de valores para la Estadistica Comercial de | 
1893 y 1894. BVO. ssccsrsaiscssssstacsstperentpia ee ee J 


Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. Boletin. (Current ‘ 
monthly numbers) .......s::dcseassessesseunedeepeccet tne ae } The Society 


Switzerland— 
Alcools. Rapport concernant la gestion et le compte | The Department of 
de la Régie des Alcools pour 1894, 8V0.....ec00eee0 Finance 
Commerce de Ja Suisse. Statistique du. Importa- The B £ Trad 
tion et Exportation de Produits Agricoles. Sept., pre 


1894—Appril, 1895. 2 sheets .......ca eee Blatisties 
Bulletin démographique et sanitaire suisse. (Cur- . 

rent. weekly numbers) is:.s:.sc:<seeserstisesste. see soca bes nae uae pee 
Journal de Statistique Suisse. 1895. Heft 2 ............ J aes et 
Aargau. Aargauische Statistische Mitteilungen fiir) The Statistical Bu- 

1893. Heft 2, Kreditinstitute, 1892-94. Fol......... reau : 


Geneva. Bibliothéque Publique. Compte-rendu pour : 
VPannée 1894, 810. sssssssssssssveesesesesee Aen nie } The Library 
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Donations. (when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
United States— 
Agricultural Department. Monthly reports of the 


Statistician on Crops, &e. (Current numbers) ........ The Department of 
Agriculture. Report of the Secretary of. 1892 ond f Agriculture 
NR Oe EPA OVC: ips voccrdecsvsasecersscdeebesabcessadere 


Census, 1890. Report on Indians taxed and Indians Pc iion.. Cone Fi 
not taxed in the United States (except Alaska) at ee a ae 


the Eleventh Census, 1890. Plates, 4to... i. o. 

Consular Reports. (Current monthly numbers.) | The Department of 
ere tap ee dar cs tno Cov tncnncvnedbassscsarovecnsnesoass State 

Debt. Monthly Statements of the Public, and of Cash 
in Treasury. (Current numbers.) Sheets................ 


Gold, Silver, and Notes, &c., in Circulation, and { The Secretary of the 
Changes in Money and Bullion in the Treas @ Treasury 
sury. Monthly Statements. (Current numbers.) 
Be ee seat Asia y ao 205k rue seesa us soovcssescacesiens sesesenvane 
Ethnology, Bureauof. Bulletins. Archeologic investi- } 
gations in James and Potomac Valleys. Chinook + The Bureau 


texts. Siouan Tribes of the East. 1894.......00.00... 
Finance, Commerce and Immigration. (Current Le Sy IE 
tistics, Treasury 

PIER WE WUURICTS NUAGOs) c5e-. 502. 1.nsensseroicwnssanennenevessenees 


| Department 
Marine - Hospital Service of the United States.) my, 
Annual Report of the Supervising Surgeon-General 
OUR PM IVOLC MP LADS, CC.) .......-c.05es.veqseeeseoinesnesseus 
Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1894. 17th T, J. Pittor, Haq. 


Surgeon-Gene- 


rian fo- 232 nssnaeaponnane-asvererensnnssoooessevene 
Connecticut. State Board of Health. Monthly ' 
Pt ase OC UTre nt: NUN DETS).....-....--.ecceconcesernsencenees eee 


Illinois. State Bureau of Labor Statistics. Thirteenth 
Annual Report. Coal in Illinois, 1894, 8vo. ........ 
Iowa. State Bureau of Labor. The Labor Bulletin 
Dae OI aera dsnceascanteveenipancensesnaseattevseeses 
New Hampshire. Bureau of Labor. Second Annual 
POOP EEO Ame POLtTAltss SVO, ...cccsseresssacssess-cscnsseneasescd ef 
New York (State)— 
Library. Seventy-sixth Annual Report for year ok 
Sey 30th Sept., 1893. Plates, Bro i ate seer : Pees } AMUSE AG PULA 
Museum. fForty-seventh Annual Report of the 
Regents for 1893. Plates, &c., 8vo. Also 
Bulletin. Vol. 3, Nos. 12 and 18. 1895. 


The Bureau 


The State Museum 


ee SIME SO een ths oe enawosie vo actedddepoes schearovesdesdac eas 
Chicago. Annual Report of Department of Health | The Commissioner of 
RU IIR OTAING. 5 5,0 .00.cecvecseancesensedenendoneseees Health 
New York (City). Report as to Sanitary Condition 
of Tenements of Trinity Church, and other sc: ¥. L. Hoffman, Esq. 
mienis® Syb. 1895 ......... cis hia Wie sss Contd ooeeveneameilins 
Bradstreet’s Journal. (Current weekly numbers)............ The Editor 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. (Current weekly 
NS ean .sysatsschesvesovennscenssssdtbntiicdedooenesseane a 


ment to Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 
RIOR OE )0o o sanioaiin sd abd Hiendespensnvesie cestneveoennnensaves 
Employer and Employed. (Current numbers).............. 5 
Engineering Magazine for August, 1895. Plates, 8vo. 3 


” 


Investor’s Supplement and Street Railway rou} 


; 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Cantd. 
United States— Contd. 
Engineering and Mining Journal. (Current numbers).. The Editor 
Journal of Political Economy. Vol. iii, No. 3, 1895 .... The Publisher 
Political Science Quarterly. Vol. x, No. 2, 1895............ The Hditor 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. Vol. ix, No. 4, 1895 Pp 
Rhodes’ Journal of Banking and The Banker’s wl; 
zine consolidated. (Current monthly numbers) ........ 
Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law. Vol. v, 
No.1. Double Taxation in the United States. By BF SAE ae 


39 


Francis Walker, Ph.D... 8vo.... 1895..2.00, enue ie fae 
Yale Review. Vol. iv, No. 2. Aug. 1895 7g The Editor 
Actuarial Society of America. Papers and Trans- ‘ 
actions... No: 13, 8yo.: ; 1895...i.c. 2. ee ee The Society 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. heel ead 
Annals, Vol. vi, Nos. 1 andi 2)9018952)....eeeeee pnt dete 


American Economic Association. Publications. Vol. ix, 
Nos. 5 and 6. Five Papers read at the Annual } The Association 
Meeting, Deci, 1894.:3....:...4.....a:02 eae hee 

American Geographical Society. Bulletin. ppeiises: The Society 
(Current numbers) .....;..::s:5.0++0henceaip eee eee 

American Philosophical Society— 
Proceedings. Vol. xxxiv, No. 147. 8vo. 1895. .... 
Transactions. Newseries. Vol. xviii, part 2, 4to. 1895 

American Statistical Association. Quarterly Publica- TK ieee 
tions. No. 80,1895. ..ssc.s:sesssss110- 0s ee } vis the al 


>) 


Uruguay— 
Anuario Demografico de la Republica. Afio 5, 1894. 
SV Oss. ishenvesvcisap cas vpashecdeuvearsoeestesson uaehee oes onsen na The Bureau of Sta- 
Comercio exterior y movimiento de navegacion, afio tistics 
LEQ. BVO. Goi nysdss sovvsennessrephn diets cc ojala a 
International— : 
Bulleti I i re 
a Saba aie ie des Douanes. (Current The Beardoe Trade 
Bulletin de T'Institut International de Statistique. he Directores ’ 
Tome viii, Livraison 1. Compte-rendu du 4¢ Session . ¥ AE ie Bs eae 
de l'Institut International de Statistique tenue A Ttal beta Mee ik 
Chicago, 1893. 8vo. + 1895200. cee ee sd 





(b) India and Colonial Possessions. 
India, British— 


Agricultural Statistics of British India and the Native 
State of Mysore for 1893-94. Fol. 


Moral and Material Progress and Condition of India : 
during 1893-94. Statement exhibiting, 30th No. $ The India Office 
(2992) WTSOG ces cerseres Senos Willel sil sd. 2) lice 

Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. 


The Department of 
Revenue and A gri- 
culture 


ee eee Pe ee 


Accounts. (Current NUMDOEB).) hsocaccsscs0he ‘ 
Trade and Navigation. -Monthly Accounts. (Current Finance and Com- 
NUMDELS) ¢es8!..5sd widely Lah, Aes, Ce merce, Calcutta 


Bengal Presidency. Introduction to Annual Accounts 
‘of Sea-borne Trade and Navigation of the, for the $ F. H. B. Skrine, Esq. 
year 1894:95. Diagrams, fol. \1.1.71!....:isae ae 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions— Contd. 
India, British— Contd. 
Indian Engineering. (Current weekly numbers)............ The Editor 
Asiatic Society of Bengal— 

Journal. Vol. lxi, part 1; Vol. lxiii, part 1, No. 4,) 
part 2, No. 4; Vol. lxiv, part 1, No.1, part 2, 
Dea ye tr ioe cunky vevesedec dass sdeecesenvtde 

Proceedings. Dec.—June, 1894-95 0. essen 


The Society 


Canada, Dominion of— 
Adulteration of Food. Report on, for 1894 0.0.0.0. ‘) 
Canadian Archives. Report on, 1894.00... eee 
Chartered Banks. Shareholders in, 1894 ..... 2.0.00... 
Civil Service Examiners. Report for, 1894 ................ | 
Experimental Farms. Reports on, for 1894 .............. 
Fisheries. Report of Department of, for 1894 ............ 
Fredericton and St. Mary’s Bridge. Report of Public 
Accounts Committee on, 1895 ....0.... eects 
Insurance Companies. Statements for 1894 .......... Bas 
Interior. Report of Department of, for 1894 .......... 
Journals of the House of Commons. Appendix to 
eS AM SOUL SDA 62. ies.ce0.. .chyuia ded dede ods ssonsass 
Marine. Report of Department of, for 1894... 
North-West Mounted Police Force. Report on, for 





a saes bss esopenbainsnessicna enaneoegconenese 
Postmaster-General. Report of, for 1893-94 .............. nee 3 oS Oia 
Public Printing and Stationery. Report on, for Ae 

tee gee, 0-158 5 conan denseacnossmep-soversncgersng 





Public Works. Report of Minister of, for 1893-94: .... 
Railways and Canals. Report of Department of, for 


ree WM err fe Pose cg oe asay ci ~ssdnayyosesbiznnysiebiirneden 
Railway Rates Commission. Report of, 18965 .............. 
Sault Ste. Marie Canal. Report of Public Accounts 
Mey EVER CNTY ON 8 diac ogee cscs vison ged oe vg one efhtsiedenndasonese 





Secretary of State. Report of, for 1894......... ccs 

- Trade and Commerce. Report of Department of, for 
re oss weds nasa pureed obabsseronagaicaoparsroeed | 
Tobique Valley Railway. Report on, 1895 .............. 
Sessional Papers. Session 1894. Vols. xii-xvi, con- 
taining evidence, &c., before Royal Commission on 








Pie agnor Draiic. “ SV0.  .....:........0003.. Piretencteeecotthogene 5) 
Banks acting under Charters. Monthly Statements of. NaceGarland) Beg: 
IE) TI oreo tote sa oe keen cxelecsasennecenncoeopqesaddesoneens : 
Budget Speech by Hon. George KE. Foster, Minister of | Sir Charles Tupper, 
UPAR FORGE MAY, LSID. SV0....1..s.ccoesescceesserecennogsnees G.C.M.G. 
- Lists of Shareholders in Chartered Banks, 1894 ....... J. M. Courtney, Esq. 
Insurance and Finance Chronicle. (Current weekly | Pie Taito 
SMM Ee foo ieee sar cctonecechacisgesscedls seats cteeceees sit 
Royal Society of Canada. Proceedings and ‘Transac- | ,, ce ee 
#ions for 184. Vol. xii. Plates, 40. cecccscssccsssevees- i Lam oetely 
Cape of Good Hope— 
Acts of Parliament, Session 1894. Fol. ccc 
Votes and Proceedings of Parliament, Session 1894. Fol. | The Colonial Secre- 
Appendices I and II to Votes and Proceedings of Par- tary 


liament, Session 1894. 7 vols., fol. and Svo. ....... 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions— Contd. 


Cape of Good Hope— Contd. 
Statistical Register of the Colony for 1894, with piri The Colonial Secre- 


plement for March quarter, 1895. Fol... ar tary 
Ceylon— 
ASE Goverment, for 184. Diagrats, Bolmsenes f We Te Pearees Esa. 
Jamaica— 


Institute of Jamaica. Jamaicain 1895; a Handbook 
of information for intending settlers and others. > The Institute 
77 pp. Map. “8v0.° 91895) (h...cccpeeenrets tere 


New South Wales— 
Mines and Agriculture. Annual Report of the) 
Department of, for 1894. Plans. Fol. ............s:000e8 | The, deen ener 


Public Works Department. Report of, for 1893-94. | Stor 9 New eones 
Plates, :&c. Fol. | ..0:.cck0ticnise. teccpenes eee tre te 

Statistical Survey of New South Wales, 1893-94. | 
Map.  SV0. v...ccccssscgeessovensreseasetoersenyes atest ana | 


Statistical Register for 1894 and previous years. 
Parts 2, Commerce; 8, Public Finance; 6, Manu- | The Government 
factories and Works; 7, Population and Vital Statistician 
Statistics. SVO. ...k.0.2bec.-sesutansteconst thehte vase henee ae 


New Zealand— 
Labour Department. Journal of the. 8vo. (Cur-| The Labour Depart- 


rent numbers) ....ciccIespcceeesenreeesedeuteas ereegeeyee eee ment 
New Zealand Institute. Transactions and Proceed- | rhe Teetitnts 
ifgs. Vol.'xxvil. 1894. Plates. Syvoveenuw..sseeeee 
Queensland— 
Friendly and Building Societies. Ninth Report ore 
Registrar of;for 1893-94. “Fol. (2 eee f aoe Registrar 
Supplements to the Government Gazette (containing | The Registrar-Gene- 


Vital Statistics). (Current numbers) ......,.sccssecceeeeseee yal of. Queensland 


South Australia— 
Births and Deaths. Monthly Statements of. (Current | The Registrar-Gene- 
TNUM DELS) .2....<ceassesvovenocvacevolsoardtesecone late tte aa ral of S. Australia 


Straits Settlements— 
The Perak Government Gazette. (Current weekly | The Government 
DUMADETS) 35... .0.000-fsosrsvorsessaviocevseueen tien amen Secretary 


Tasmania— 


Statistical Summary for 1884 and 1890-94. Sheet .... Thee ae 


Statistician 
Victoria— 
Friendly Societies. Sixteenth Annual Report on, re 
MOOS "a ecew seb saab ot engene eta sehtos meee a RG oe, eer 
Statistical Register of the Colony for 1894. Parts1,| The Assistant 
Blue-Beok ; 2, Tnterchange 2.0.5 0...0.. cg eee z: Government Statist 


Victorian Year-Book, 1894. Section III. Parts 5, | 
Interchange ; 6, Accumulation. © 8V0. .........40..:000s000 y 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions—Contd. 
Victoria— Contd. 
Royal Society of Victoria. Proceedings. Vol. eat gl 
New Series. Plates, 8vo. 1895 2... see pa aees 4 The Societ} 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— 

Acts, Public General, 57 & 58 Vict. 1894. 8vo..... ... Purchased 

Army Veterinary Department. Annual Statistical 
and General Report for the year ending 31st March, + The Department 
MN ect T Fats sirsase sagttioseceoranvvssansoneseddesvacunee 

Board of Trade Journal. (Current monthly numbers) ) 

Colonial and other Possessions. Statistical tables 
relating to. Part xx, 1888-89-90. [C-7527.] 1895 

Labour Gazette. Journal of Labour Department of | 
Board of Trade. (Current monthly numbers) ........ 

Navigation and Shipping. Annual Statement for 
et Ue NSO Se 5.5 0. sn oeessceensntcescncoodosereosnsens 

Railway Returns for 1894. [C-7797.] 1895 ........... r The Board of Trade 

Statistical Abstract for the principal and other 
Foreign Countries, 1883—1892-93. 21st No. 
EPPO EL OID cits ceil bet scseonasosctace Eetoveseategens i 

Trade of United Kingdom with Foreign Countries | 
and British Possessions. Annual Statement for 
NG cecViseseoie sso cissoosersesseasensases ets 

Trade and Navigation. (Current monthly returns) .... J 

Strikes and Lock-outs of 1893. Report by the Chief ) 
Labour Correspondent on. |[C-7566.] 1894. ........ 

Trade Unions. Seventh Annual Report by the Chief 
Labour Correspondent on (1893) ; with Statistical | 
F308) PO LOOE islet ccssenon ccs sessseseeee sdeseoonsnes 

Wages and Hours of Labour. Report on. Parts 1, 
Changes in Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour in + 
the United Kingdom in 1893, with statistical tables ; | 
2, Standard Piece Rates; 3, Standard Time Rates. 
IN) ol ed Reo 2 ne 

Women and Girls. Report by Miss Collet on the 
Statistics of Employment of. [C-7564.]  8vo. 
NR eR eno deve nsoecsarbsesesossontscesstivecenens 











The Tiabour Depart- 


ment 








Great Britain. Agriculture. Journal of the Board of. | The Board of Agri- 
eT oem ESOS. io. casejccccscccucssvessacooeeevectsadeoees culture 


England and Wales— 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to Mar., 1895 ; Births 


and Deaths to June, 1895. No. 186. ...0.......cccseeecee The Registrar-Gene- 
Births and Deaths in London, and in twenty-seven ral of England 
other Great Towns. (Current weekly returns) ........ 
London— 


Annual Report of the Medical Officer of Health ) 
of the London County Council for 1898. | 
MIME LE OLD vans nindihinsmrteteenseresatsshaapetrnessstzoeaesoues 

London Technical Education Gazette. (Current | 
RPO Raa ME AE WAVE t te tasS ssh sinus cea -Sbataestcdsedurseesevbsv\eonest 2 


The London County 
Council 
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(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions— Contd. 
England and Wales--Contd. 

London— Contd. e, Pak a on 

Battersea. Annual Report of the Vestry o Gal ee E ‘ 

Parish of St. Mary, for 1894-90 Mapa Myo. a The es Sy ae 

Wandsworth District. Thirty-ninth Annual Report 

of the Board of Works for 1894-95, and Annual 


Reports of the Medical Officers of Health for The Board of Works 


1894.“ S8V0." 2... 1c as CbasGab ba kus ese RG Ahle Sh eee 
Birkenhead. Report on Sanitary Condition of the | The Medical Officer 
Borough for 1894... Map.) 4 8v0-S2.....220 enumensmeees of Health 
Birmingham— 
Abstract of Treasurer’s Accounts for year 1894-95. | 
Tia. SVO...cc.cssssedceomsegecz crete antanpohanens sprees. enema a | 


Blue Book. General and Detailed Financial State- 


| . 
ment, 1894-95, together with Estimates, 1895-06.) 42 we ses ure 


Lia. 80... .ésccieee tes ccndacs Ltes svcnpad ented et ieee See Cane ean | 
Epitome of Blue Book, 1894-95. La. 8vo........0..0... J 
Bolton. Report on Health of Bolton during 1894. | The Medical Officer 
Map. Syo.) i... ak. caatsnn tee eee Ledsgs.cc eee of Health 
Bristol— 


Annual Report of Medical Officer of Health for ) 
1894, « Diagrams, OVO}. ii.4.s.coes.s ines 
Report on Bacteriological Examination of Diphtheria } 
Cultures, for Jan.—June, 1895. 870. ......eseeeeeees | 
Report on Small Pox in Bristol during 1893-94. 8vo. } 
Cardiff. Annual Report on Health of Carditf for 


1894. ‘Diagrams, Fol.iiiea.ene ne ee 2 
Derby. Highteenth Annual Report of the Medical 

Officer of Health for 1894. Diagrams. 8vo............. 3 
Huddersfield. Annual Report of Medical Officer of 

Health for 1894 ...,.c: Soe diest..ccleepeeeee He 
Liverpool. Report on Health of the City during 

1894. Plans. “8¥0.." ..dicciesoi: ss ee e 
Manchester. Weekly and Quarterly Returns of the 

Medical Officer. (Current numbers) ..........:.:::ceee POT 


Officer of Health on Sanitary Condition of the City, 
with Tabular Returns of Sickness and Mortality | 3 
Curing 1894. —Sv0. 0/3... <bedslndesenesiny Ngee 
Richmond (Surrey). Abstract of Accounts of the 
Corporation and the Richmond Vestry, year 1894-95. } W. Penn Lewis, Esq. 
BVO ES iivecesceiesssvsscenceosetievnsssneteqeneclt s.etee ane tan 
Sunderland. Annual Reports on Health and Sanitary | The Medical Officer 
Condition of Sunderland for 1894. Map, &c. 8vo. _ of Health 
Swansea. Medical Officer of Health’s Report on 
Sanitary Condition of Swansea during 1894. 8vo I 
West Sussex. ‘Twenty-first Annual Report on ves 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 'l'wenty-second Report of he City, | 


”? 


Dr. Charles Kelly, 
HR.C. ES 


dition of Combined Sanitary District of West 
Sussex for 1894. 8vo. 


PROT HEH H wee Heeb ares eae eeee ese HETe nese sees 


Ireland— 
Births and Deaths in Dublin, and in fifteen of the) 


principal Urban Sanitary Districts. ( ’ 
PabtiFIG) leche 


Quarterly Return of Marriages to Mar., 1895, Births | ral of Ireland 
and Deaths to June, 1895. No. 126 


onl 
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(c) United Kin eid and its Divisions— Contd. 
Ireland— Contd. 


Thirty-first Annual Report of the athe Tor 1804 neseciiae Gone. 


of Marriages, Births, and Leaths for 1894. Sere nd 


Be Eat, Fike techs cchcd sin c0ak bedesncosansdandesnse 


Scotland— 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal 
Towns. (Current weekly and monthly returns) .... | The Registrar-Gene- 
Quarterly Return of Births, Deaths, and Marriages ral of Scotland 
registered during quarter ending 30th June, 1895.... 
Aberdeen. Reports by Medical Officer of Health | The Medical Officer 
and Sanitary Inspector. (Current numbers.) 8vo. of Health 


(d) Authors, &c. 
Atkinson (Edward). The Precious Metals—Appreciation 
Ol Denrecianiony @ OPp..S5V0.. 1895 . «rescence = 
Avenel (Vicomte G. dad). Histoire economique de la 
Propriété, des Salaires, des Denrées, et de tous les Prix 
en général depuis lan 1200 jusqu’en l’an 1800... 
2 vols. Diagrams. La. 8vo. Paris, 1894..............0 
Bastable (C. F.). Public Finance. 2nd edition, revised | Messrs. Macmillan 
ana enlarged, xx +710 pp.,,8v0. 1895. ..........00..00-. and Co. 
Boissevain (G. M.). La question monétaire. Mémoire. 
Traduit du Hollandais par J. F. Rode. 100 pp., la. sro.| The Author 
Saree NE yale xsi ge seu dedcsiona- sncatentotosbbe the sondegepnernense 
Cohn (Gustav). Gedichtnisrede auf Georg Hanssen. 
PERE ie VO Oi ese d aac na dsy sanhostle vodgee> di dbevedeereonsess \ 
Dalla Volta (Riecardo\— 
Della Giustizia sociale. 18pp., 8vo. 1895 ....... pie is ; 
Ap- 


\ The Author 


Purchased 


Della Beneficenza nel presente momento storico. 
punti critici. 64pp.,sm. 8vo. Firenze, 1896 ........ 

Del Mar (Alexander). History of Monetary Systems. 

ee I ON ORO ee seth css. fads cyoneapeive ve encsednees 
Engel (Dr. Ernst). Die Lebenskosten belgischer Ar- | 

beiter-Familien friiher und jetzt. Ermittelt aus | 

Familien-Haushaltrechnungen und vergleichend Zu- r The Author 

sammengestellt. vilit+ 125+54 pp., la. 8vo. Dresden, | 


93 


Purchased 


Fee Fe eer oe BN anh cin SCL cnesocus Gea coadsd ovab Conncenerens 
Ferraris (Carlo F.). Statistica degli Inscritti nelle 
Universita e negli Istituti di Istruzione superiore, ¥ 
a Meee PE sien) teens bon? rn gnetessevvovsarevaneerepecstsies 
Ford (Worthington C.). Foreign Exchanges and Move- 
ment of Gold, 1894-95. 20pp., 8vo. 1895 ......0.. ss 
Francois (Gustave). La Vie Nationale. Le Commerce. | Sir Rawson W. Raw- 
Bee re Bio, LOI re aiioriesvesenesnciaiseuntersersert- son, K.C.M.G.,C.B. 


Garland (N. Surrey). Garland’s Banks, Bankers, and 
Banking, and Financial Directory of Canada. 2nd $ The Editor 
MMU ESV LODO. .5i.rccoaconn ta ncePuRbspcdsdilehap sani thbn oe siengne 

Hoare (Henry). The Appreciation of Gold and its con- 
nexion with the Depression of Trade. 54 pp., 8vo. | The Author 
ae UMMM er par reir in -< side csavvncngssusasinnenssunetaverseutoct ors J 

Johannis (Prof. A. J. de). Sui rapporti tra Capitale tr 
Rava. seorp., ovo, . Hirenze, 1895. 0)... catetese 
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(d) Authors, &c.— Contd. Pein 
John (Dr. V.). Statistik und Probabilitét. 46 pp., Gs eer 
By 0.) L894 ors. spescdbececcssar vosstoeoacuses soe ednaemUUNEESy genes oe nee 
Jones (Richard). Peasant Rents, being the first half of . 
an Essay on the Distribution of Wealth and on the | Messrs. Macmillan 
Sources of Taxation, 1831. [Economic Classics. | and Co. 
xii + 207 pp., 12mo. 1895 ...caeccetauene enemas 
Juraschek (Dr. F. von)— 
Otto Hiibner’s Geographisch-statistische Tabellen aller 


Lander der Erde. 44 Ausgabe fiir 1895. 12mo......... 4 = oe 
Otto Hiibner’s Statistische Tafel aller Lander der Erde The Editor 
fiir 1895..' Sheet; folled......22... Maw. eee 


Kier (A. N.). Untersuchungen tiber die Einkommens- G- Rewee ay Cee 
und Vermégens-verhaltnisse in Norwegen... 25pp., so GM Cede 
Sv.) [USO 4e] cc ccd ns. iSeecenne- tenn eee eters i Tce) | Sek ah eae 

Labry (Comte de). Les Conversions des Kmprunts 
te 30 pp., ey Paris, 1895....:2,.0.:.cssnevee ogee } The A UsnoT, 

Levasseur (H.)— 

La question des Sources du Mississipi. 15 pp. Maps. ) 


Svo, Paris, 1894 i..cccssascesessrsseecedtaweceenvee nee ee §: ae a ee 
; > e ae . : es . ( fa - 
L sneer primaire aux Htats-Unis. 108 pp., 8yvo. C son, K.O.DL.Ceu Bi: 
Le Salaire aux Etats-Unis. 19 pp., 4to. 1894............ y 
Monometallism. The Case for, being two Essays in 
favour of Monometallism ... 51 pp., 8vo. 1896 ........ 
The Gold Bug and the Working Man. 15pp., 8vo. Li Cerone: 
L895 sacesseovssetosessseasehnns neatedseccritves ds direst eet etentn tt tata 
Mun (Thomas). England’s Treasure by Forraign Trade, | Messrs. Macmillan 
1664. [Economic Classics.] Sm. 8vo. 1896. ............ and Co, 


Norman (John Henry\— 
Prices and Monetary and Currency Exchanges of the} 
World.’ 32 pp., 8vo. 1895 02...2...0:seee ee i The Author 
The Science of Money, &c. 42 pp., 8vo. 1896 .......... 
Seyd (Richard). Record of Failures and Liquidations } 
in the Financial, International, Wholesale, and Manu- | 


facturing branches of Commerce ...in the United + 7 
Kingdom from 1865 to 1884... 2+ 473 pp., fol. | 
dos pa hE Sa aN ct sean cnedsacvedenpaeceuerehe Ea aan 


Sutherland (R. W.J.). South Wales Coal and Freight } 
Market Review, containing the Shipments of Coal, ! 
Coke, and Fuel from South Wales, Tyne, &c. | 
Average Prices of Coal and average freights during 
last five years, also full particulars of the screening 
and loading of coal. 318 + iipp. Plates. 8vo. Cardiff, 





OO Bisse Sin oarvienttnasesdacssioe serena ee voi nctet ome é) 
Williams (W. Roger). The Increase of Cancer. 4 pp., 

BVO LBID vissscsasiesdacssins consceodss400 et ge cne tee ne nar a 
Wolf (Henry W.). A People’s Bank Manual. 48 pp., 

L2G S95 2) occa snc vs escsoannecdeseessinctectesucst sete 4 





(e) Societies, &c. (British).* 
Anthropological Institute. Journal. Vol. xxiv, No. 4; The Institut 
Vol.iixzy, No, 11895. “Plates s..m..cna hacks. nee OE 





* Foreign and Colonial Societies will be found under the various Countries 
or Possessions to which they belong. 
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(e) Societies, &c. (British) —(ontd. 4 


British Economic Association. Economic Journal. CEP 
The Association 


OI Sk ne eee cane pcsshtsGhurnstarascrcssacserecncenes 
Economic Review. Vol.v, No. 3. 8vo. 1895 ..........00. The Publisher 
East India Association. Journal. July, 1895... The Association 
Guy’s Hospital. Annual Report. 8vo. 1895 .........0.0.. The Hospital 


Imperial Institute— 
Journal. (Current monthly numbers) ........ eee 
Supplement to the Year Book of the Institute, 1895. } The Institute 


EE OMT IB. gs <a dak<osenessscensisacscesnseinese, oss vant Risse 
Institute of Actuaries. Journal. Vol. xxxii, part 2. July, 

Dg a ne 2 ieee ccue cnvacavasestaceene vhaetovecseseae 4 
Institute of Bankers. Journal. (Current numbers) ........ rr 
Institute of Chartered Accountants. List of Members, 

De We ee DOUG s,s rilcsvacstoccsccesses>sacsessosnscces i 


Institution of Civil Engineers— 


Minutes of Proceedings. Vol. cxxi, 1895. Plates. met Pan oe inet artis 


Catalogue of the Library. 3 vols., 8vo. 1895............ 
London Chamber of Commerce Journal. (Current | The Chamber of 
Bie Med OE Reda, Waray sarees nosetoanecvingvapnacegoassancaaates Commerce 


Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society. Memoirs } irene oaione 

and Proceedings. Vol. ix, Nos. 8--5. 1894-95............ i 
National Liberal Club. Political Economy Circle. 

Transactions. Vol. ii, 8vo. aaa Meee otra. 55 oe eee 
Royal Agricultural Society. Journal. Third series. my, 

Oe eae coecccuescceacon sca scapescesEevessrecensnesacca ies } 
Royal Asiatic Society. Journal for July, 1895.0... » 
Bes Roe Vel. stb rn tants 
Royal Geographical Society. Geographical Journal. } mp,, ere 

Be are CEE Fer niti acc. lcckssovetscdesiiiecsessssceseeloseesneesss I ms y 
Royal Meteorological Society— 


Society 


Meteorologica] Record for fourth quarter of 1894 ........ sxohe.t 
See valiieanls QE XL yeN Owe Dae LEG. vrs nsascervoenes ARBEIT ON EISE 

Royal Society. Proceedings. (Current numbers) ............ The Society 

Royal United Service Institution. Journal. (Current | po Institution 
PN oe od sande cnsnacuccbcenseepcessescverescesses 

Sanitary Institute. Journal. Vol. xvi, part 2. 1895........ The Institute 


Seamen’s Hospital Society. General Report of Cases ) 
under treatment at Hospitals and Dispensaries of the j 
Society, with Analysis of Medical and Surgical cases + The Society 
treated in the Hospital at Greenwich during 1870-1895. | 


I Beli fencticcacsvvnssaniencnedacoscesnrersessssatssvcuscsryceuseer y: 
Society of Arts. Journal. (Current numbers) .........00. The Society 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 

ME UM INEHOE LOR LBS). BVO... .¢.00aneasineronisnaces vnorcsetveveee ie 


5a - . Vn. 1 . . ° . 
aaa Institution. Transactions. (Current num heh Taerita tion 
Tramways Institute. Quarterly J ournal, No. 18.) me Institute 

IM Coo ys slesiinde ras ekcvervavencvsedicnsaasey «cca vevivedeeavs 
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(f) Periodicals, &c. (British).* 

Meco vinta tie atest nesses ce otheserecavern ree Current numbers| The Editor 
AGhenseu mn, VEO) 3 rdce.ust crcl and tre scee eee eee - e 
Australian Trading World.............c:ce >, ‘ 
Bankers’ Magazine, The........-..ci.. .wscenees = 4s 
Bimetallist “TWO ven a5, gi-sccees rhea eee < 4 
British Trade Journal, The_ .:.....J.c2pscere Less : 
Building Societies and Land Com- ? 

panies’ Gazette, The  .......c.siccceneens om 
Colliery Giardia’ <....ice.s:<4s.4-seeagernees . ‘ 
COMMOECE 5 vnenssses nc cncivees sd epee teem - “i 
Commercial World, [he= senha x 
Heonomist, ‘Phe %G:,.c0catechetecat eaten x * 
Hinanee Chromicle, The (1.7. --n....ce mes = 2 
Wireman, The ....c0:00.s2ccattemete eee - Pr 
Incorporated Accountants’ Journal ........ ? ie 
inspvrance: Post, Tlie..2 :2..ck.. eeeees mr ‘f 

Pr Record, AW: Paper eerie MER he es oc a 

Investors’ Monthly Manual, The i... e 2 
Tron and Coal Trades’ Revow: Die eae * “ 
Machinery Market, Thie ......-0.\ceceacssneee ” 
Naira). c..csckee dt aus cree BR cca = 
Policy-H older [hie civwcshecerce cen ie tae : 
REVO Wy. ENG casefesstnccouns ele eee ee 
Sanitary Record, [le 2..:.csin.c-2 eee 2 
Shipping World, Che2h) scrote gerne * 
Statist, ‘Che i 2s...6c sere eee 
Investment Index. Quarterly supplement to “ The Tn- 

vestors’ Review,’ No. 1, July, 1895. Svol.ne.eeeue } : 














* Foreign and Colonial Periodicals will be found under the various Countries 


or Colonies in which they are issued. 





Periodicals, éc., Purchased. 
Hazell’s Annual for 1895. 


Howe’s Classified Directory to Metropolitan Charities, 1895. 


India Office List, 1895. 

Kelly’s Handbook to the Classes, 1895. 

Kew Bulletin. (Current numbers.) 

Official Year-Book of Church of England, 1895. 

Palmer’s Quarterly Index to the Times. 

Publishers’ Circular. (Current weekly numbers.) 

Stock Exchange Year-Book, 1895. 

Vacher’s Parliamentary Companion. (Current numbers.) 
Whitaker’s Almanack, 1895. ; 
Willing’s Press Guide, 1895. 

Year-Book of Scientific Societies for 1895. 








Vol. LVIIL) [Part IV. 
JOURNAL 


OF THE ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


DECEMBER, 1895. 


Gotp and SinverR and the Money of the Wort. 


By Lustuy C. Prosyy. 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 19th November, 1895. 
Str Rawson W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B., in the Chair. ] 


Ir is necessary for the proper consideration of monetary problems 
that the statistical position of money in the world should be 
clearly presented. A good deal has been done in this direction by 
Mr. Ottomar Haupt in his admirable work “ Arbitrages et Parités,”’ 
to which { am much indebted. But, so far as I know, the only 
attempt that has been made to bring together in one view the 
moneys of the world generally is the statement published in the 
Mint Report of the United States, which was reproduced with 
some alterations as an appendix to the paper read by Mr. Barr 
Robertson before this Society last June. But this statement is 
not only professedly an incomplete account of the world’s money, 
but, as pointed out by Mr. Robertson, its classification is defective ; 
and it takes no account of the difference between the nominal and 
real values of the several monetary units. Thus, for instance, 
countries whose monetary systems are so divergent as the United 
Kingdom and Portugal, as the United States of America and India, 
as Mexico and Russia, are described as under the same monetary 
systems—gold, gold and silver, and silver, respectively, while the 
Greek drachma. is taken as of the same value as the French franc. 
Mr. J. H. Norman has lately, in the ‘ Economist,” given a much 
more correct classification. But that great misapprehension pre- 
vails on the subject is shown by the recent statement in Parliament 
of a gentleman, who has given great attention to the matter, that 
silver still formed the standard of value of two-thirds of the popu- 
lation of the world. 

It is as a very preliminary step towards supplying this import- 
ant want that I have prepared the present paper. I have neither 
the leisure nor the ability to present the matter in the way in 
which it should be presented to the Fellows of this Society. I 
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only hope that my action may lead to attention being given to the 
subject, and that before long we may have some more authoritative 
statement of the various monetary systems of the world, in which 
the omissions from this paper may have been supplied and its 
imperfections removed. 

The classification which I have adopted is based on the manner 
in which values appear to be measured in the several countries. I 
have endeavoured to arrange all the countries of the world which 
have any monetary system at all, according as values are measured 
in gold, in silver, in inconvertible paper, and in monopoly rupees 
Fes and I have prepared separate abstracts for each of 
these classes (see Appendices I to IV). 

I have assumed the population of the world to be 1,500 millions, . 
adding 20 millions to the estimate given by H. Wagner and 
A, Supan (Jowrnal for December, 1891). The figures are generally 
for the 3lst December, 1894. The gold and silver in the banks 
has been taken as far as possible from the “ Bulletin de Statistique 
‘“‘et de Legislation comparée,’”’ Paris, and, with the amount of 
paper in circulation, may be accepted as fairly reliable. 

The amount of coin in circulation can of course only be an 
estimate. I have very largely availed myself of the estimates 
made by Mr. Haupt as to this amount, and I may state that in the 
course of my inquiry I received unsolicited testimony as to the 
reliability of the source from which he obtained some of his figures. 

‘The amount of money in the different abstracts has been shown 
in £’s, that in the silver countries being turned into sterling at 
the rate of 31d. per ounce, and the inconvertible paper and rupee 
money at about present prices. It has also been thus distributed 
in £’s and decimals of 12. per head of population. 

The total money in circulation in the world amounts, accor eae 
to these estimates, to 1,780,582,000/., or to 1°187/. per head of 
population. The bulk of the 688,627,000/. shown as State and 


bank holdings consists of metallic reserves against the paper in 
circulation. 
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I will now proceed to the examination of each of these tables 
in detail. The first, and the most important, accounting as it does 
for about 70 per cent. of the total circulation of the world, for 
82 per cent. of the total gold used as money and reserves, although 
only for 24 per cent. of the population, refers to countries whose 
values are measured in gold. These countries have been divided 
into three sections, each of which must be separately considered. 

(a) Where the Pee currency is gold or paper exchange- 
able into gold. 

The principal country in this group is the United Kingdom, 
with the currency system of which we are all familiar. I will, 
however, dwell for a moment on the nature of our large repre- 
sentative or token currency. Although by careful management a 
token currency can and does exist side by side with a currency of 
the metal which is the recognised measure of value, each token 
is in effect a promise by the authority which issues it to deliver, 
if need be, the portion of the standard metal which it represents. 
Let me illustrate this. It is well known that with the present 
gold price of silver there is a strong inducement for the illicit 
coinage of full value silver tokens. Should the State by its police 
arrangements be unable to prevent it, and should there in con- 
sequence be such a plethora of silver coins in circulation that they 
become at a discount, the State would be bound to withdraw the 
surplusage, to redeem the promise to give gold, which in effect it 
makes, when it issues token coins. 

In the United Kingdom, where they form but a small portion 
of the whole circulation, the matter may be of comparatively 
small consequence. But our token coins constitute practically the 
only legal full tender money of our West Indian possessions; and 
the danger there is greater. It is known that illicit fabrication of 
coins of full weight and fineness has already taken place for the 
Dutch Hast Indian possessions. I venture to think that the time 
has arrived when the silver in our token coins should be rated at 
something considerably nearer its real value than 66d. an oz. 
The change could be gradually made, the higher coins being first 
dealt with. 

I would draw attention to the very large amount of gold held 
by the banks in Australia; owing, I have no doubt, to the number 
of centres over which it is distributed, and their distance from 
each other. On the other hand Canada represents the remarkable 
feature of a country with a larger population and a larger area 
which is able to maintain gold as the measure of value with a total 
stock of that metal about one-sixth of that held by Australasia. 
I thought it right to keep Newfoundland in its place as a gold 
country, notwithstanding the disastrous state of her financial and 
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banking arrangements. I have shown British Honduras separately, 
because, though the country is comparatively of such small im- 
portance, the change which has recently been made in its monetary 
position gives it a special interest. Up to last year it was a silver 
country, the legal and recognised measure of value being the 
silver dollar of the neighbouring Central American States. The 
bold step of changing the measure of value to gold was adopted by 
the government, the silver dollars in circulation being called in and 
being replaced by paper exchangeable into gold dollars (one gold 
dollar being given for two silver ones), and by specially struck 
representative silver fractional coins; and so far the measure bas 
been successful. The monthly returns published in the “ Gazette ”’ 
show that the amount of paper varies up and down apparently 
with the necessities of trade; and the change, owing to the saving 
caused by the excess of the nominal over the intrinsic value of the 
new coins, was carried out without any direct expense, but, in fact, 
with a small profit. It is right to mention, however, that when 
the change was first introduced there was a good deal of trouble 
among the ignorant populaticn, who naturally did not understand 
the number of dollars they received being reduced by one half, and 
it was necessary to move trovps to the colony, which probably cost 
more than the profit derived from the coinage. 

The only other countries in this group calling for special notice 
are the small State of Uruguay, which occupies a unique position 
in Soath America, and which is said to have the very large gold 
circulation of 55/. per head, and of Egypt, in which the circulation 
is said to be 4/. One is inclined to think these figures must be 
excessive. I hope their mention may lead to a better estimate 
being forthcoming. 

The countries which form section (b) of my table, from a 
monetary point of view, form the most important of the groups 
with which I am dealing. 

The case of the United States of America is just now of special 
interest. The figures work out a circulation of 47/. per head of 
population, compared with 27/.in the United Kingdom—the paper 
circulation alone being more than 34/7. per head. The following 
tables show the details of this paper circulation, and also how the 
metallic figures have been arrived at. 
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Gold in Bank and State Reserves. 











£ 
Gold in Treasury 31st December, 1894 .............. we. 139,606,000 
Gold and gold clearing house certificates held aeuie: 
national banks 19th December, 1894... 146, E17, 000 
Total gold in bank and State reserves........ 285,723,000 = 58,311,000 _ 
Gold in Circulation. 
Gold outside Treasury on lst November, 1894........ 500,181,000 
(See ‘‘ Mint Report,” p. 42.) 
Deduct gold held by national banks .......scccscsseresees 146,117,000 
Total gold in circulation  .....sscessseserssesersees 354,064,000 = 72,258,000 
Silver in Bank and State Reserves. 
& 
Silver dollars in Treasury 31st December, 1894 .... 364,588,000 
> bullion $1st December, 1894)... ecseteeners 125,014,000 
Subsidiary money. 4. SS Sao senondoguctueeeeep nen amen 14,484,000 


Silver coins held by Bote nal banks 19th Decem- 
Liv) Pal Reloy: IAPR yy ME SSR ER RP RISER EMER SYP O!, SR Fo } 12,505,000 





———$—$——w 


Total silver in bank and State reserves .... 516,591,000 = 105,430,000 » 


Silver, Nickel, and Copper in Circulation. 


Silver, &c., held outside Treasury on 1st Novem- 
Der, LEGA. cevacussseroscary ss sesouesertqure cs cahe sateen: aaa } Pesce 


(See “‘ Mint Report,” pp. 12 and 42.) 





Deduct silver held by national banks ...........csscseseeee 12,505,000 
Total silver, &c., in circulation  ........0000 128,513,000 = 26,227,c00 








Paper in Circulation on 31st December, 1894. 








$ £& 
United * States notes, &e.  F..sicsissssccssedess atten eoeeenee 383,247,000 
National bank notes -.)...0::ccecc.cscopdesecurconeeee ene 207,473,000 
Gold certificates ...............ccee0ee0 DCE PPR pe fo 2 5 53,362,000 
Silver Et EDET PAS ERT PAMES Fash eth ee en feck 331,078,000 
Depostt NOLES. joiécprtnsyagoiedorseasobee hides Meee 4:7,005,000 
Treasury notes, Sherman’s Act...:.......ccsssssceserssaesneas 122,454,000 
Total paper in circulation ..........0.cessceeeee 1,144,619,000 = 233,595,000 











There are two points in connection with the United States’ 
money to which I will draw attention. First as to the composition 
of the reserves, the main object of which is to secure the various 
kinds of paper. The United States government, though not 
legally bound to give gold for its silver certificates and the notes 
issued under the Sherman Act, has pledged itself to secure their 
parity with gold. The 100,000,000/. and more (nominal value) of 
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silver which it holds is absolutely useless for this purpose. There 
can be no doubt that if by a stroke of a magician’s wand this 
100,000,000/. of silver could be changed into its real value in gold 
(probably only about 64,000,000/.), though the nominal debt of the 
country would be increased, its currency would be in a sounder 
condition. They are living in a fool’s paradise. The outstanding 
liability on account of their currency—a liability which the wealth 
and general economic condition of the country doubtless enables 
them to bear without injury—is concealed by the creation of a 
fictitious asset of about 36,000,000/. in the form of the difference 
between the nominal and real value of the silver held in the 
treasury, not required itself for circulation purposes. The other 
point to which I wish to advert is the wisdom shown by the 
executive government in the recognition of their obligation to 
maintain the value of the currency in circulation. I have already 
alluded to the obligations of a State in regard to what is generally 
known as its token currency. In the United States this obligation 
is to some extent recognised by law, which requires that all 
subsidiary money shall be changed if desired by the holder into 
lawful money of the country. But the greenbacks—-the silver 
certificates—the Sherman treasury notes—even the silver dollars 
themselves—are mere tokens of the gold which, rightly or wrongly, 
has become the legalised measure of value of the country. A 
token does not cease to be a token because it may happen to be 
full legal tender. That metal cannot be the measure of value in a 
country which cannot be turned at the option of the holder into 
lawful or customary money—even if coined by the State, it can 
only be the representative of the metal which can be so turned. 
If all the silver coin and all the copper coin in England were by 
law made unlimited legal tender, they would still be merely tokens 
of gold; and if the State at the same time were compelled, as it 
should be, to give gold in exchange for the tokens it issued when 
demanded of it, there would be no practical change. 

It is the recognition of this fact—of the obligation of'a State to 
keep its representative money as good as the gold which it repre- 
sents—which has induced the United States government, at great 
sacrifice, to maintain a gold reserve in its treasury without putting 
obstacles in the way of those entitled to do so withdrawing gold 
therefrom. It is the recognition of the fact that the currency 
added to the circulation of the country by unwise legislation— 
whether silver dollars, or silver certificates, or treasury notes—was 
really tokens or representatives of gold, which has enabled it to 
maintain those tokens or representatives at par. It is only to be 
’ regretted that in addition to the provision of the gold, the one 
further needful step of providing for the automatic withdrawal of 
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such of these representatives as proved to be redundant has not 
yet been taken. 7 

France is estimated to have the enormous circulation of 
8-715/. per head of population. Like the United States of America, 
too, she has a silver reserve practically useless for circulation 
purposes. But, unlike America, she makes use of the silver reserve 
(as does also Germany) to restrict the flow of gold from the country. 
It is done with so much dexterity, that 1t can scarcely be said to 
interfere with the gold measure of valuation, and it is probable. 
that in the long run it has no effect on the composition of the 
reserves. 

The division of the balances of Germany wed Belgium, inane is 
not given in the accounts published hy the banks, has been taken 
from the ‘‘ New York Chronicle’s’’ estimate. The 6,000,000/. held 
at Spandau for the German war chest is included. 

The money of Austria being now practically at par with ae 
gold which it represents, I have included that country in this table. 

I have also included Huropean and Asiatic Turkey. It is 
difficult to ascertain precisely the monetary arrangements of the 
various countries which constitute the Ottoman Empire. But 
since the cessation of silver coinage the silver medjidie and the 
various divisional coins have gradually risen in gold value, until 
they have become more or less good representatives of the gold 
medjidie. In Palestine and Asiatic Turkey generally, 1 under- 
stand, gold, either Turkish, French or English, is really the basis 
of all important payments, the other coins having gradually become 
rated to. gold, though at varying values. . It is very desirable that 
further light should be thrown on this interesting position. 

Everything, however, seems to point to gold being really the 
measure of value; a measurement carried out not by any decree or 
action of the Government (except indeed the closure of the mints 
to silver); but by the gradual action of natural forces under which 
gold, a great deal in the form of British sovereigns and French 
napoleons, has survived as the fittest of the two metals as the 
measure of value. Does it not seem that a lesson might be 
learnt when we contrast the difficulty which the United States of 
America, notwithstanding its boundless resources, has, owing to 
unwise legislation, encountered in maintaining a gold standard of 
valuation, with the ease with which Turkey, ie letting things 
alone, has drifted into a gold measurement ? 

The last section includes colonies and possessions which have 
adopted the representative currencies of the mother country, with 
practically no gold to support them. The most important are the 
Dutch East India possessions, with 241 million inhabitants, where 
the florin or guilder acts efficiently as the representative of about 
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double its own intrinsic value in gold. The measurement in gold 
is of course only maintained by the careful restriction of the 
coins in circulation to the amount needed for exchanges. But it 
is worth consideration whether this system may not sooner or later 
be defeated, both in Java and in our West Indian possessions, by 
the illicit manufacture of these token coins, for which the present 
gold price of silver affords so strong an inducement. It was 
recently stated in the ‘“‘Times”* that it was estimated that 
2,000,000 counterfeit guilders of full weight and fineness, coined 
in China, were in circulation in Netherlands India. 

. One cannot but be struck, after carefully examining the figures 
in this table, even after making every allowance for faulty 
estimates of the metallic circulations, by the enormous difference 
there is between the amounts of gold with which the measurement 
is efficiently conducted in the several countries. According to the 
figures in this table the total gold money in reserve and in circula- 
tion in these countries is 682,370,000/. If all used their gold as 
economically as is done in Canada, 257,000,000/. only would be 
required. The demand for gold for monetary purposes is not, as is 
sometimes supposed, an unlimited demand. The amount required 
for circulation depends on the customs and laws of the different 
countries using it. : The amount used for reserves too depends in a 
large measure on the same considerations. 

_ Another point to which I have already alluded is the inutility 
of the large silver reserves held in those countries in which gold is 
the measure of value. The quantity of silver in circulation in the 
countries included in section (b) of the table is approximately as 
fixed as that in circulation in the countries of section (a), and the 
existence of the enormous sum of 190,973,000/. nominal value is, 
under the present system, worse than useless. It helps in no way 
to secure the paper on a gold basis, and besides its acquisition in 
the past having unduly encouraged the production of silver, it 
stands as an ever present menace to other silver holders, who 
cannot tell at what moment this silver, the bulk of which has 
been accumulated by unwise legislation, may not be thrown on 
the market. 

Table II gives particulars of countries where values appear to 
be really measured in silver. The most important group is that 
for the further Hast. I need scarcely say that, both as regards 
population and the money circulation of the country, the figures 
for China proper are merely conjectural. I thought it better to 
take together with China and Corea not merely the British colony 
of Hong Kong, but the Straits Settlements, the Philippines, and 
other British, Dutch, and Spanish possessions in the Hast Indies 

1 See “Times,” 21st August, 1895. 
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using the Mexican dollar. In the interior of China the silver 
circulation is for the most part carried out by means of shoes or 
small ingots of silver, from which pieces are cut off by weight, 
But the statement that silver is the measure of value in China needs 
some qualification, for there is a very large circulation of copper 
cash at no fixed ratio to the tael; and other commodities, such as 
bricks of tea, are used for money. Mr. Haupt, with the greatest 
reserve however, estimates the silver in circulation in China, in- 
cluding Corea, I suppose, at 20,000,000/. in dollars and 130,000,000/. 
in bars. I presume this is the nominal, and not the real present 
price, gold value. At present price it represents $2,500,000l., or, 
assuming the population at 389 millions, an average of 0°212/. per 
head. JI have taken the circulation (including silver, paper, and 
copper) for the whole group at o°2/. per head of population. The 
paper shown in circulation is merely that issued by the Huropean 
banks; for though there is apparently a good deal of Chinese 
paper money circulating in the interior of the country, I have 
found it impossible to obtain any accurate details. The money of 
the Philippines included in this group is on a peculiar footing. 
Strictly speaking, perhaps, it should have been classed as 
monopoly money, for the Spanish government endeavoured in 
1877, and for a time succeeded, in giving an artificial value to the 
Mexican dollar by prohibiting its importation. A few months ago 
it was at a premium of 16 per cent., but, owing to successful 
smuggling and other causes, this is now changed, and it is worth 
little, if anything, more than the silver of which it is made. A 
similar attempt to give a monopoly value to the Mexican dollar 
was made in Porto Rico. In Persia too, owing to the absence of 
any clearly defined coinage law, the coinage being in the hands of 
a contractor, the kran sometimes, though not at present, has a 
monopoly value in excess of the silver contained in it. The cir- 
cumstances of French Further India are instructive. Some years 
ago an attempt was made to put into circulation a new silver 
dollar a trifle more valuable than the Mexican dollar, but it failed, 
as the more valuable coin disappeared from circulation. It was 
recently stated in the “Times”? that the Paris mint is about to 
coin a new piastre lighter than the old ones for French Further 
India. This will probably approach the value of the 5-franc piece. 
There are certain European possessions on the east coast of Africa 
where silver in different forms, the Maria Theresa dollar, specially 
struck Italian and German coins, or the rupee, constitute the. 
medium of exchange and the measure of value. It is not possible 
to draw an exact line showing where the use of each kind of 
money ends and the process of barter begins, and I have therefore 


2 See “ Times,” 8th August, 1895. 
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taken (as I have done for the west coast of Africa in Appendix I) 
a population of 2 millions, with a circulation of 0°2/. per head. 

Table III shows the countries where values are measured by 
inconvertible paper. And here I must apologise for putting in the 
same category countries which are so near having a gold valuation 
as Chile, and so far off as Paraguay apparently is. The most 
important and interesting country of the group is Russia, in 
which I have included not merely Asiatic Russia, but the petty 
governments of Central Asia under Russian influence. There 
seems much misapprehension as to the monetary system of Russia. 
It is described in the ‘‘ American Mint. Report” as silver, and in 
p- 95 of the report of the Indian Currency Committee of 1893 it 
was stated that the Russian currency consisted of inconvertible 
paper roubles based on silver. But as. was pointed out by a 
correspondent of the “ Economist,” on the 29th of July, 1893, not 
only is there a large special reserve of gold, but the rouble has on 
it the promise to pay gold or silver money on demand. 

The gold reserve held in Russia amounted to 92,000,000. at: 
the end of 1894, and it is believed that there were other gold 
resources at the disposal of the Russian government. At 31d. an 
ounce the value of the silver rouble is less than 194d. The 
value of the paper rouble is 26:2d. There can be no doubt that 
if the Russian government chose it could at once put its rouble 
currency on an absolutely effective gold basis at something like its 
present gold value, 26 pence. The Chilian currency is now in 
process of conversion. The government has adopted (as it seems 
to me) the wise plan, when arranging for gold to be the future 
measure of value, of putting the dollar at something like the value 
it possessed at the time of the change. There seems a fair pros- 
pect of success. But, as recently pointed out by Mr. Haupt, the 
scheme has. been endangered by the disregard of the simple well 
known rule that the existence of a metallic representative currency 
depends upon the metal of that currency being certainly over 
valued compared with the standard metal. The silver token must 
be worth less than the gold which it represents. I have not heard 
that this error has yet been remedied. The total of this group of 
countries represents 13°72 per cent. of the population of the world. 
Probably sooner or later all the European countries of this group, 
as well as Chile, will place their currencies on a gold basis. If 
this be done there will be an addition of 179,754,000 to the 
population of the world using gold measurements. Whether they 
will wait till under the course of events the value of their 
monetary units reaches their issue values, or whether, as seems to 
me the wiser course—in respect to some of them at any rate—to 
Russia, Portugal, and also to the South American Republics—they 
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follow the example of Austria and Chile, and adapt their monetary 
units to something near their present gold valuation, it is impos- 
sible to say. 

The last group in the series is the monopoly rupee. In order 
that any metal should perfectly measure values in a country, it is 
necessary that the holders of it should have the power to turn it 
into legal or customary current money without restriction. Strictly 
speaking then, unless there are open mints for the metal 
selected, or unless people are content, as in China, to carry about 
bars of silver and a pair of scales in their pockets, values are not 
accurately measured by it. There are some of the countries given 
in Appendix IT in which the people have not the option of readily 
turning their silver into current money. But there are different 
degrees of imperfection. The large populations in the far Hast 
served by the Mexican dollar afford an illustration of my meaning. 
For all practical purposes the metal silver is the measure of value. 
But it cannot operate so directly, so surely—in the Straits Settle- 
ments for instance—as if a mint were opened at Singapore for the 
conversion, without charge, of bar silver into the required dollars. 
Cases of much greater imperfection I have already explained as 
occurring with the same Mexican dollar in the Philippines and 
Porto Rico, and with the kran in Persia, and there are other 
countries in Appendix II, notably Madagascar, where the manner 
in which silver is used as money prevents it exercising its 
functions perfectly as a measure of value. There are other cases 
in the world in which, though silver may be largely used as current 
money, it does not operate as the measure of value at all. In the 
countries included in Appendices I and III the coinage of silver, 
except on account of the State, is prohibited, and it is the 
determined policy of the several governments concerned not to 
coin it except when+wanted for subsidiary purposes. And the 
rupee too has now ceased to record measurements in silver. The 
government when it adopted the policy of closing the Indian 
mints in 1893, virtually pledged itself not merely to the present 
but also to the permanent discharge of silver from its duty as the 
measure of value in that country. The case is so peculiar and 
important that it cannot be classed with any other monetary 
systems. ‘The monetary unit cannot be stated in any terms of 
gold. It affects nearly 20 per cent. of the population of the globe. 
And beyond the general announcement that a gold standard of 
valuation was being aimed at, and the more specific statement of 
Sir Henry Fowler, late Secretary of State for India, that sooner 
or later, perhaps the sooner the better, India must come to have 
a gold standard, there has been no declaration of the future policy. 

It will be well to explain briefly what the present position is. 
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The rupee is frequently erroneously called a token. As I have 
already said, a token is a promise to pay, and the rupee as it is at 
present not only does not constitute any such promise, but it has 
not yet been fixed by law what amount of gold it shall represent. 
When the Indian Act VIII of 1893 was passed, under which it 
ceased to be compulsory for the Indian mints to coin silver for the 
public, a notification was issued by the Governor-General in Council 
that gold would be received, until further orders, in exchange for 
government rupees at the rate of 1/. for fifteen rupees. If the 
rule laid down by this notification had been embodied in the Act 
as a permanent provision, although it would not have had the effect 
of making the rupee a token in the right interpretation of the 
word, it would have made the future policy of the government in 
this matter more defined; and if owing to the automatic action of 
trade, gold had gone to India at the rate adupted, a gold measure 
of value would have been secured, and eventually the rupee 
might have become a proper token. As it is, values are now 
measured in India not in silver but in terms of these monopoly 
rupees, whose intrinsic value in this country is roughly 2d. below 
their market value; but in India, owing to there being a 5 per 
eent. import duty, the difference is proportionally less. The total 
metallic circulation of India, including the protected States and 
Afghanistan, has been assumed at Rx.148,950,000, which, at the 
exchange of 1s. 1d., is equivalent to 85,336,000/. The amount, 
which is based on the calculations made by Mr... C. Harrison on 
the rupee census, has been thus obtained :— 


Rx. 


Rupees in circulation, including currency and bank 
128,000,000 


reserves as estimated hy Mr. Harrison................. 


Feudatory India using native COINS ...........eeseerserees 32,000,000 
BR PRT TR ett cc hac sapcsesatenrecoeceerncencssscvecessa coast 1,000,000 
Small silver, British and native coppet.........esceeeeeee 11,500,000 








172,500,000 
Deduct cash reserve of the paper currency 














department. ........ GeeWe er Semel ies dees peas V¥ spond totes fle rdoe Bt es 
Rx. 148,950,000 

BLES EY OMe ta vecsschcscenséiee nie = £85,336,000 

Add for Portuguese and French India... 194,000 
£8 5,530,000 





Mr. F. C. Harrison’s estimate is much more reliable than such 
estimates usually are. For the last twenty years annual examina- 
tions have been made of bags of rupees representing current 
circulation in the different treasuries of India, a careful record 
being kept of the number of rupees of each year’s mintage. Allow- 
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ances are’'made by weighting certain figures according to their 
importance; and the percentage which the coinage of the last year 
bears to the whole circulation is then estimated. The amount of 
the coinage of the same year put into circulation is known, and 
from these figures the total volume of the circulation is calculated. 

Of course these figures do not show the rupees which are 
hoarded, but comparison with the results of previous years enables 
an estimate to be formed of rupees which have come out of hoards. 
Mr. Harrison estimates that 3 crores have so reappeared since 
the closure of the mints. The matter is one of great interest and 
importance, not merely as affecting India, but as indicating to 
some extent the manner in which the precious metals operate as 
measures of value. Mr. Bagehot predicted a settlement of the 
silver difficulty by the rise in prices in India which would follow 
the large shipments of silver to that country. But though the net 
imports of silver into India since 1876 have amounted to about 
164 crores, the actual rupee circulation has, including the 3 crores 
which came out of hoards last year, only increased by 13 crores. 
The Indian demand for silver has not been mainly a monetary 
demand, but has been principally for hoards and ornaments.’ 

The population of the world without any monetary system, in- 
cluding tropical Africa and some of the oceanic islands, is estimated 
at 128,600,000. 

Imperfect as these tables are, I hope that some interesting con- 
clusions may be drawn from them. In the first place they show 
what a large proportion of the countries of the world are either 
under a gold system of valuation at present or are more or less 
pledged to its adoption. If the Huropean countries now using 
inconvertible paper and Chili are able to acquire the power of 
measuring their transactions in gold, and if the monopoly rupee 
becomes—as with a wise, firm policy it may eventually become— 
an efficient gold measure, we shall have more than 55 per cent. of 
the whole population of the world on a gold basis. And I do not 
think this prospect need fill us with alarm. Russia has sufficient 
gold—nearly 1/. per head of population—to maintain her money 
on a gold basis, the only question being the gold value to be assigned — 
to the rouble. 30,000,000/. would, with their present stocks, give — 
the other countries, except India, more than 1/. per head of popu- 
lation; while 30,000,000/. would probably be sufficient hereafter to 


* Particulars of the Indian Native States’ coinage were received too late for 
incorporation in the paper. ‘There are altogether 34 mints in the Native States 
of India. Of these 10, representing a population of about 13,000,000, are open 
for public coinage. These States should therefore have heen treated as silver, and’ 
not as monopoly rupee, countries. See letter from author in the “Times,” 27th 
November, 1895,—L.C.P. 
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secure the gold value of the rupee at the rate at which it may be 
settled to convert it. 60,000,000/. is but a small demand to make 
on the next few years’ production of gold according to present 
estimates. It is impossible to predict the future monetary policy 
of the silver using countries of the far east, but it does not seem 
improbable that the important empire of Japan may before long 
follow the example of Hurope, and discard silver as the measure 
of valuation. 

The figures confirm too what our everyday experience teaches 
us—that countries whose economic condition enables the main- 
tenance of a gold measure of valuation have had no difficulty in 
getting as much gold as was necessary for their purpose. There 
has been no scarcity of gold, either for currency or reserves, either 
in the United Kingdom or in other regular gold using countries. 
The scarcity of gold in the United States treasury has been the 
direct result predicted years ago of unwise legislation, the evil 
effects of which the vast resources of the great republic have 
enabled it in some measure to counteract. In Canada and other 
countries where, though gold measures value, it is not generally 
used for currency purposes, all the gold needed to maintain the 
measure of value is present, though the systems are in some cases 
crude and imperfect. Jn Australasia it was no want of the cir- 
culating medium, no deficiency of gold, which brought about the 
late financial crisis. It will be seen too that it is quite possible to 
maintain gold as the measure of value with little or none of that 
metal as the circulating medium, and that though the surest way 
of maintaining such a system—the true test of the effectivity of 
the measure of value—is for the authority issuing the circulating 
medium to make it freely convertible into gold, the result is in 
practice sometimes brought about by so carefully arranging the . 
quantity in circulation as to make it for internal purposes as good 
as the gold it represents. 

We learn too how powerful for evil or for good, how far 
reaching in its effects, is the legal tender attribute given to 
certain forms of currency. Without this attribute the different 
depreciated currencies of the world could never have existed; 
while by means of it the Government of British India is being 
enabled to tide over the period of transition from a silver to a gold 
measure of value, and with its help such practically useful systems 
as that partially founded on a small issue of Dominion notes in 
Canada, and as the token system of Netherlands India, have been 
built up. A more important use of the legal tender attribute we 
see as the relic of the system which has now passed away, probably 
never to return, under which gold and silver were made by law 
optional measures of valuation at a fixed ratio. Under this system 
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there was not a double but an alternating measure of valuation, 
for that one of the two metals was necessarily the measure of 
which the real had fallen below the rated value. No doubt the 
legal tender power which was given to each metal did exercise a 
very powerful influence in maintaining their relative values. We 
know the large existing stocks there were to deal with. The over 
valued metal was bound to displace the under valued metal from 
circulation; but during the process of displacement, the over 
valuation and under valuation of the respective metals was bound 
to be checked, though ultimately their relative values, as the 
relative values of everything else produced by the labour and 
ingenuity of man, was bound to be regulated by the relative cost 
of production of the two metals. We see a considerable quantity 
of these relics of bimetallism still retained in circulation, usefully 
representing gold by which alone values are measured in the 
countries in which they circulate, but representing it effectively not 
so much, if, indeed, at all, by virtue of their legal tender attribute, 
as in consequence of their practical convertibility into the metal 
measuring value. .We see, however, a much larger quantity 
cumbering the vaults at Washington and Paris, which the legal 
tender attribute is powerless to force into circulation. 

The consideration of the various monetary systems of the 
world enables us too to get some insight into what is perhaps the 
most difficult problem in the whole range of monetary economics, 
how a precious metal acts as a measure of value. The large 
increase, actual and prospective, in the production of gold makes 
the matter one of so much importance that even the suggestions 
of a layman anxious for the truth may be worth the consideration 
of professed economists. So far as we can ‘see, the measurement 
_ does not depend on a specific portion of the metal. It is not the 
quantity which may be used as money, but it is the general 
commodity, say gold, against which other things are measured. 
Whatever may have been the origin of money, our sovereigns, and 
our representatives of gold, whether token coins, or notes, or 
credit in its various forms, are only means to an end, means to 
ascertain the relative values in gold of different things, and to 
transfer their ownership from one person to another. As 
Mr. Mill puts it, “ money (is) a mere contrivance for facilitating 
“ exchanges.” 

But we also see how great a demand has been caused for the 
precious metals by the adoption of this contrivance. According to 
my estimate the present stock of metallic money is respectively 
193,274,000 ozs. of gold and 3,167,000,000 ozs. of silver, while 
the total world’s production since 1493 is estimated at only 
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414,465,000 ozs. of gold and 7,827,200,000 ozs. of silver,* so that 
nearly one-half of the precious metals produced during the last 
four hundred years is now in use for monetary purposes. We can 
see then how their value must in the past have been, and must still 
now be, affected by the great demand arising for them as money. 
The monetary demand, however, appears to occur once for al] when 
the metal is required for its monetary use. Although, as Chevalier 
says, money is in a constant state of supply and demand, yet this 
supply and demand are so absolutely continuous, the use of money 
is so essentially for the one purpose of facilitating exchanges, that 
ordinarily it does not go on the market at all. The supply of the 
precious metals in the shape of money appears to be any excess 
which may not be needed to carry out exchanges, and this with 
the supply from the mines and from released hoards and ornaments 
constitutes the supply offered on the market. The monetary 
demand for the precious metals appears to be for the quantity 
needed to carry out exchanges. The quantity so needed is affected 
principally by changes in the monetary systems of the world. 
When Germany discarded silver; when Austria determined to put 
her money on a gold basis; when Russia accumulated her enormous 
gold reserve, very large demands for gold were created. But when 
once such charges have been carried out, the quantity of the 
precious metals used as money, though it is affected by alterations 
in population and in the economic condition of the people, is 
limited by the essential characteristic of coin mentioned by Jevons, 
that ‘‘it yields no profit by keeping it in the pocket or the safe.” 
This characteristic acts as a strong inducement on everyone to 
limit the amount of metal used as money to the quantity needed 
to carry out exchanges in the most economical manner consistent 
with convenience and with the laws and customs of the country; 
and for this reason any increase in the supply of gold is not 
directly or even necessarily followed by an increase in the quantity 
used as currency. For though an open mint, sometimes erroneously 
described as an insatiable customer, turns all metal brought to it 
into coin, it cannot force the coins to remain in circulation. 


Fine ozs. of Gold. 


4 From 1493 to 1885 (Soetbeer).........00 358,050,000 








PM LOOM si... vdeheviersFhscncbeneenses 56,415,000 
BOURLOZSAL. Alsis bhivedttaotds. 414,465,000 





Fine ozs. of Silver, 








From 1493 to 1885 (Soetbecr) 0... 6,668,500,000 
$9) ASBG 4, LED ~ .....ccccrisrorseccsseceesvees 1,158,700,000 
TGRLOLEe see isscvastes 7,827,200,000 
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But notwithstanding this characteristic the use of the precious 
metals for the purposes of measuring value creates a demand 
for them for public and private hoards which would not other- 
wise exist, or, at any rate, to the same extent. The miser—from 
mistrust—or from worse motives—makes a demand on the supply 
of the precious metal by putting it in his stocking. The State— 
so as to strengthen its position in the event of war—forms a 
war-chest; and these demands, though they are made on the 
currency, have just the same effect as if made directly on unminted 
gold. But there is another, and it appears to me a more 
important, form of hoarding, though only temporary in its 
character, caused by the accumulation in bank reserves of gold 
over and above the amount required to secure paper issues and 
the quantity ordinarily needed to support banking accounts, 
representing balances at call which cannot profitably be employed. 
It seems to me that this locking up of gold must operate as a 
demand for that metal just as the demand for the miser’s 
stocking ; and that this “ store of value”’ does not really come on 
to the market until the real holders are willing to exchange it 
for a profit-bearing security or some other thing. I venture to 
think that mistrust is one cause of this temporary hoarding of 
gold, and that it hinders the fall in the value of that metal 
which might otherwise occur. 

The use of the precious metals for the arts and for ornaments, 
and their retention in this form, may also to some extent be 
encouraged by their monetary use. But at any rate it is an 
important factor in the demand. There is a striking example of 
this non-monetary use in India, where the precious metals now 
accumulated in the form of hoards and ornaments are estimated at 
180,000,000/. in gold, and 1,356,000,000 oz. of silver, or more than 
one-tenth of the total production of gold and nearly one-sixth of 
that of silver in the last four hundred years. Probably we shall 
not be far wrong in assuming that the non-monetary demand for 
the precious metals in the period has been about equal to the 
monetary demand. 

It should be remembered, however, that though the ee 'y 
values of the precious metals are thus influenced by the monetary 
and non-monetary demands for them, their permanent values, as 
the values of all other things, are ultimately regulated by the cost 
of production. 

Allusion has already been made to the effectivity of the 
measure of value depending on the convertibility of the money 
by which the measuring process may happen to be carried out 
into the metal selected as the measure. This appears to be the 
essence of the whole matter. The metal selected can only act 
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with complete efficiency when every holder of it can turn it 
into legalised or recognised money, and when every holder of 
such money can turn it into the portion of the metal which it 
professes to represent. The most certain way for securing this 
end is for the money of the country to be of defined portions 

of the metal, the State undertaking to coin it for all comers either 
- without charge or at a small seigniorage. But the same result 
may be, and in practice as we see has been, secured by the 
money consisting either of a less valuable metal or of paper, 
and being convertible into the precious metal under proper 
regulations. In either case the quantity of money in circulation 
automatically conforms to the requirements of the people, any 
excess going into the market as an ordinary commodity, any 
deficiency being demanded from the market, the value of money 
therefore exactly conforming to that of the metal of which it is 
composed or which it represents. 

So far I have only considered the case in which one metal is 
established as the legalised measure of value. But, as has been 
already explained, when two metals are selected, and a ratio of parity 
is fixed between them, a new factor comes in. As Mr. Mill says, 
““ practically that one of the metals will always be the standard” 
(or measure of value) “of which the real has fallen below the 
‘rated value.” But it is obvious that, if this be so, which of the 
two metals becomes the measure of value must depend on the 
ratio. To repeat an illustration I have used on another occasion.’ 
With a ratio of 5 of silver to 1 of gold, silver, while with a ratio 
of 50 of silver to 1-of gold, gold, would be permanently over- 
valued. Unless enormous changes occurred in the present relative 
cost of production of the two metals, in the former case, silver, in 
the latter case, gold, would be permanently established as the 
measure of value. In how short a time the gold in the one case, 
the silver in the other, would disappear from circulation—how 
long the complete disappearance would be delayed by the dis- 
placement action to which I have referred—need not be discussed. 
From the date of the passing of the law fixing a ratio of 5 to 1, 
silver, though its value would certainly be temporarily raised by 
the effect of the law, would alone operate under it as the common 
measure of value. And though I have taken an extreme case for 
the sake of illustration, I believe the same results would follow any 
ratio approaching 154 to 1, while the Gold-bugs of Lombard Street 
might look on with complacency, at all events for the present, at a 
ratio of say 31 to 1, under which I believe gold would continue its 
supremacy as the measure of value. [Continued on p. 583. ] 

5 «The Maintenance by England of her Single Gold Standard.” Published 
by the Bimetallic League. 

Oe, 
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APPENDIX. I.—Estimate of Money in the Countries 
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Countries. Gold Population. 
Designation. Value in 
PuNnce. State and In 
Bank Circula- 
[000’s omitted.] | Holdings. tion. | 
(a). Principal Currency. Gold or 
paper exchangeable into edna 
United Kingdom ......sseeeeeeecees rt ( 38,900, 41,211, | 44,000 
PA aE ALASTS (ND ccote ce Genie a debetacensnte , | 4,310, 24,272 4,310, 
South AfriGa: 3....cscchcenssoensensasoneoeste toh 4, 000, 8,958 4, 000, 
CYPTUS  crrsesescrscecrnreeresenecerseooreres f Pound «reser 240 "911, ee 310, 
DVL GIES Grseteccsete-desersscctcoscsnccoseessuentere | 177, saat 308, 
Various islands ......ssccseeeeeeeeeeres P| L847, rs. 173, 
‘CEA ie eee ‘ 4, Be 3,569, = 
British Honduras ......eeseeseeeees } Dollar sits se { 12, moe 
Newfoundland .....ccceeseesereeereeeeees ee ALE te deeaaeee 50 a — — 
Scandinavia ...csccccesserersenserereeeeeee Crown |, scssacsseepry 13°216 9,079, 6,356, 500, 
TNR CLle cfu fe sthexeg sores suesnsisnceomcsenons eg Mark®. sescccsemoasee 9515 2,412, 876,| — | 
FEY Pt onecesssssseseesecseeseeneesenesneenecnesstans Egyptian pound | 248°773 6,800, ais 27,000, 
TUgUay —ssreccsrerseresoneneseesenracseeseress Beso 20.0. eae 51004 772, 1,213, | - 3,037, 
EG EEL oestencerercedeasczesne — — 72,081, 81,467, | 83,635, | 
(b). Principal Currency. Gold and 
silver or paper exchange- 
able into gold and silver. 
United States... ....itciecesereceesceceers: Dollard een 49°316 68,900, 58,311, | 72,258, | 
HTANIGE  pyioesevstes ccssschep ers -corbencturs e" ( 38,238, 82,784, |104,000, 
Algeria cissesesescscnerenereereseseserserenes | | 4,125, 920, | 1,28038 
PUNCH Useieitccenseeres ection ecreaterenseteo tease UN HIVANICL cs ss .berseseeotae! — {¢_ 1,500, — * 1,168) 
Belgium .....ccscesesessensseerseecseneeereees | | 6,200, 3,453, 8, 000, | 
SWIEZOLIANG. so..shinceeessooasoanseeepscan>s “3 | ‘2,933, 3,260, '600, | 
I EGHLLIILE NI Liles ss secacncasdeseessapesvodnans sore oce LiG1 scastraevcecsseoe sagas — 5,800, 1,864, | 1 ,000, 
PLGA TIAA ghee. hat srseckeesetseceteavess Levin ee a 3,310, 160, a 
ECS VELA S > Sia pee Ue are re Bolivaipehjs.-adey oi 2,324, tf: 200, 
German WMpire — .....0..5-0 cscssereeserees Mark 20 iste coe 11°747 49,639, 44,033, | 88,200, — 
Pe CHEAT CLS ier cots eecic cs dswarscedeny caveses FIGPiNS Waarenaee le 19°823 4,700, 4,116, | 2,000, 
Austria Huimpary os... selasesesedet| Sy, ) | ME saddedannes 19:985 42,889, 25,920, — 
European and Asiatic Turkey........ RiGee pound ....| 216°804 27,848, 955,.:|.11,907m" 
b, EVV CBULA LYICEj:.crenns..0cso0nes Varlousisiccte oer — 2,000, — 250, 
Moti diese oat ridaes ses dns t — — 260,406, 225,776, | 290, 863, 
(c). Principal Currency. Silver or 
paper exchangeable into 
silver. 
Dutch East India possessions ........ Guilder or florin | 19°823 24,285, 455, — 
British West India Win ee Oller ayeevccsee 50 | 1,694, 114, —_—- 
Sundry French BAL @48.8 Branc tii t04.. 08 9°515 640, =o soe 
» German ‘0 (Om ee Marked tts otine, 11°747 400, ae = 
AM ies QR: AeA ert a — 27,019," 569, 3 — 
Grand total” fe .s<s..: — ; o— 359,506, 307,812, | 374,498, 
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of the World where Values are Measured in Gold. 
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What however will be the result of the enormous production of 
gold of which we are now assured? One possible solution of the 
question appears to be that these large supplies coming on the 
market may be answered by a demand for the purpose of measuring 
values in gold in countries where it is not now so used—of facili- 
tating the exchanges of the whole world on a gold basis. But 
whether this be so or not, I would hazard a guess—for the 
circumstances attending the production of gold and silver, and 
therefore regulating their permanent values, are so uncertain that 
it can be only a guess—that if things be left alone, if there be no 
more unwise silver legislation, if the State accumulations of the 
past not wanted for currency are gradually dispersed, even the 
important yield of gold from South Africa will be insufficient to 
restore silver to its old gold ratio. 

The real object of bimetallism, no matter in what form it is 
stated, is to lower the values of the monetary units of gold-using 
countries. And it is thought that the rise in prices expressed by 
these monetary units, which, if what is considered a reasonable 
ratio be fixed, will, I think, follow the adoption of bimetallism, 
will benefit the community generally. Debtors no doubt will 
benefit at the expense of creditors. But I fail to see, I do not 
think it has yet been shown, that this will add to the wealth of 
the world. 

I venture to think that the figures which I have presented 
with this paper will to some extent show that the exchanges of 
the world can even now be arranged without bimetallism, that 
there has been and is no scarcity of gold in the ordinary acceptance 
of the term. Though the value of gold is undoubtedly less than 
it was in 1873, it appears to me that this is now at any rate in 
some measure due to the mistrust consequent on past mischievous 
currency legislation, fostered it may be by uncertainty as to the 
future, which has prevented the gold accumulated at our large 
banking centres from freely finding its way on the market. But 
whether I am right or not, the great increase in the production of 
gold now taking place must, I believe, sooner or later, even if the 
demand I have suggested should occur, bring about a rise in gold 
prices. More, however, than to any alterations in the conditions 
of the production or use of gold, the low prices of the past have 
been due to the ingenuity of man, and to what Mr. Leonard 
Courtney has happily described as the great rivalry of production 
going on all over the world. One might as well attempt to dam 
up a mighty river with shifting sand as to fight this great rivalry 
of production by artificially lowsring the value of the monetary 
unit, 
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Discussion on Mr. Propyn’s PAPER. 


Mr. H. R. Benton said that a great monetary economist had 
recently observed that two kinds of problems were involved in 
the working of all monetary systems: (1), problems of internal 
equivalence or parity ; and (2) problems of external valuation, or 
stability of purchasing power; and while it was evident that the 
latter category of problems most interested Mr. Probyn, yet the 
statistical method which he adopted was applicable only to the 
former. To compare the internal equivalence of different moneys 
which maintained the same external valuation, it was necessary to 
reduce their different constituents to a common denominator, as 
Mr. Probyn had done in Appendix I; but to compare the different 
external valuations of moneys it was useless to reduce their 
different constituents to a common denominator, as he had done 
in Appendices II, III, and LV. If a commodity was the equivalent 
of a certain amount of gold, silver, and inconvertible paper in 
different countries according to the measure of value of each, 
those amounts of gold, silver, and inconvertible paper were of 
course equivalent to each other, and what was wanted in such 
case, therefore, was not to compare the value of such moneys in 
terms of each other, but to compare the values of all of them in 
terms of commodities, so as to ascertain their comparative purchas- 
ing power. He ventured to suggest, accordingly, that there was 
a wide and useful field for investigation by Mr. Probyn in study- 
ing the comparative Index Numbers of the moneys of those 
countries which he had been observing. 

As to internal equivalence, Appendix No. I, which related to 
different moneys maintaining the same external valuation (viz., 
gold), was subdivided, the first category comprising such countries 
as the United Kingdom, Finland, Uruguay, &c., which rejoiced in 
gold or paper convertible into gold as full legal tender money, 
and the second category comprising less favoured countries such 
as the United States, France, Germany, &c., which retained the 
‘“‘relics of bimetallism’”’ in the form of gold or silver, or paper 
convertible into gold or silver, as full legal tender money. Now,,. 
if it was undesirable to use a more expensive material when a less 
expensive one would serve the same purpose, it was a suggestive 
fact that the countries in the first category were obliged to employ 
over 80 per cent. of their money in gold to maintain the valuation 
which the countries in the second category were able to maintain 
with 60 per cent. of that metal. Further, in that same category, 
subdivision B of Appendix I, there was a total of 190,573,000. of 
silver in banks as reserve against paper, with regard to which Mr. 
Probyn’s said ‘‘ that enormous sum was, under the system of those 
countries, worse than useless.” As he understood Mr. Probyn’s 
contention it was that as the paper in those countries was circu- 
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lating at par with gold, the whole of the silver deposited to secure 
the convertibility of that paper was useless, and that the world 
would be no poorer if it were to disappear, and would be actually 
richer if it were appropriated to other uses. There was a fallacy 
in that argument, because the paper that was in circulation at par 
with gold was not, as Mr. Probyn stated, “ona gold basis,”’ but 
on a gold and silver basis, z.e., 1t was convertible not into gold but 
into gold and silver, and as the silver must be regarded as indis- 
pensible to the convertibility of the paper, if the silver was eliminated 
the paper would not circulate at par with gold at all. Of course 
it might be matter of opinion whether the amount of reserve 
whether of gold or gold and silver, which the Government of any 
country maintained to secure the convertibility of its paper was 
or was not, excessive, but no a prior rule could be laid- down 
as to the proportion of reserve necessary for the purpose, and the 
Governments of the United States and France must be held to be 
the best judges of the point in the circumstances. Mr. Probyn had 
also said that these countries by their action had “unduly encouraged 
the production of silver,” but as far as France was concerned it 
would be in the recollection of the Society that M. de Foville, the 
Director of the French Mint, had stated in a note supplied to Mr. 
Barr Robertson (Journal, vol. lviii (1895), part 3, p. 433), that 
France had acquired no silver since 1876. Mr. Probyn had also 
said that the silver reserves of such nations were “an ever present 
menace to the market,” but apart from the fact referred to by him 
in the case of the United States that $331,078,000 existed in the 
form of paper issued under the Bland Act of 1878 convertible only 
into silver, and that such could not therefore be disposed of without 
destroying the value of such money altogether, no responsible 
statesman in that country would ever dream of suggesting such an 
alteration of the law as would permit of the silver reserves being 
expropriated and turned to any other use whatsoever. 

As to external valuation, Mr. Probyn admitted to experiencing 
great difficulty in obtaining insight into the problem, and it was 
evident throughout his paper that he dealt with the point with 
diffidence. He (Mr. Beeton) believed that Mr. Probyn’s difficulty 
would have been largely removed if he had understood that the 
measure of value in every country was the volume of legal tender 
money in that country, and nothing else. If the money of a country 
exchanged at par with one of the precious metals, then, because 
such money was equivalent to such metal, gold or silver, as the 
case might be, was said to be the measure of value in that country, 
but the measure of value in so-called gold-standard nations was 
not gold, but the legal tender money of such nations which was 
compounded of gold and silver and other metals as well as paper. 
The moneys of the countries enumerated in Appendix I were 
convertible into gold, and in the conventional sense gold was their 
measure of value; but that metal was not “ selected,” as Mr. Probyn 
said, the measure of value being unknown to law, although the law 
might so define money as to make it homogeneous to gold as a 
measure of value. The difficulty which Mr. Probyn had in 
grasping the true nature of a measure of value was no doubt 
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largely accountable for the strange conclusions at which he arrived, 
that ‘‘ countries whose economic condition enables the maintenance 
of a gold measure of valuation” (7.e., countries whose economic 
conditions were as divergent as those of the United Kingdom, 
Finland, Venezuela, &c.), ‘have had no difficulty in getting 
as much gold as was necessary for their purpose,” and that 
“‘there was no scarcity of gold in the ordinary acceptation 
of the word.’ But we required gold not merely for the 
purpose of carrying on exchanges, but for the purpose of carry- 
ing on exchanges at a more or less constant level of values, 
which was a wholly different thing. As much gold as was 
necessary for our purpose in the ordinary acceptation of the word, 
was as much gold as was necessary to provide us with a money 
which would supply us with a comparatively stable measure of 
value. An amount of gold which resulted in our money being 
a depreciating measure of value was redundant, while an amount 
of gold which resulted in our money being an appreciating 
standard was insufficient. Mr. Probyn had said that ‘‘ one might 
as well attempt to dam up a mighty river with shifting sand as to 
fight the great rivalry of production by artificially lowering the 
value of the monetary unit,” but he (Mr. Beeton) believed in the 
possibility of maintaining a stable, or even a depreciating, measure 
of value notwithstanding the great rivalry of production, because 
he had seen it done in India and in the Argentine Republic. 
History, therefore, disposed of Mr. Probyn’s rhetorical conclusion 
that the effects of production due to improved methods rendered 
the maintenance of a stable measure of value beyond the resources 
of Government. 


Mr. A. SavurrsBeck said that, with regard to what the require- 
ments would be if a gold standard was introduced into other 
countries, it was stated that 30,000,000/. would perhaps be suffi- 
cient for those countries which now had a paper currency, and 
about 30,000,000/. for India. It was a very difficult matter to 
give any definite sum, because no one knew the quantity of rupees 
in existence. It was all very well to estimate it at 128 crores, but 
they knew that during the last sixty years about 350 crores had 
been coined, and how much of that was still in existence they 
could not tell. Of course a great quantity had been melted down 
and a great deal hoarded, and any attempt to fix the value would 
lead to the rupees now being hoarded coming out to be exchanged 
for gold. He considered it impossible to say what quantity of 
gold would be required to establish a gold standard in India. A 
parity could only be maintained by greatly reducing the quantity 
of rupees, and there would practically be no market for all the 
silver to be sold. 

As to prices in the future, he quite agreed with Mr. Probyn 
that there might be a rise owing to the large discoveries of gold, 
but this improvement would come, to a certain extent, if confidence 
returned. They all knew that there were times of depression and 
times of confidence, and that prices moved up and down indepen- 
dently of money to a certain extent. If that confidence returned, 
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and if the reserves now hoarded were spent, and if there was a 
large production of gold, it might have the effect of maintaining 
prices at a somewhat higher level than the present; but if all the 
gold now being produced was to be used in replacing the 
700,000,000/. of silver money, no such result would follow. It 
would be quite impossible, in his opinion, to discard silver 
altogether, and any attempt in that direction would be most 
disastrous. ‘he value of gold and silver was not immediately 
dependent on the cost of production, although it might ultimately 
be so, but on the demand. If the demand should require another 
700,000,000/, of gold to replace the silver, the value of gold and 
silver then established would have nothing whatever to do with 
any cost of production, it would be simply the demand which 
would fix the value. As he had pointed out in his last report on 
prices in the March number of the Journal, about 15,000,0001/. of 
gold might be required every year for industrial purposes and for 
the Hast, Africa, and South America, and with a production of 
36,000,000/. as in 1894 that would leave akout 21,000,000/. available 
for monetary purposes in Europe and North America, which would 
be about sufficient to meet the increase of population, but would 
not be enough to make any changes in the currency. If any 
fresh changes were made, and silver was to be sold to any extent, 
he was afraid that they would not have a rise in prices, but a 
further fall. 


_ Mr. Tomas Cornisu, M.I., said that he differed very materially 
from many of the authorities who had been before the world with 
reference to the production of gold and silver. It had been 
drilled into his head for the last forty years that there was going 
to be an over-production of gold, but he had not seen it, nor had 
he ever met anyone yet who had enough gold and silver. During 
the last forty-five years about 800,000,000/. sterling of gold had 
been produced, about twice the quantity the world previously 
possessed, and, as there was still not enough for the various 
communities, it was not likely that there would ever be any over 
production. Gold was real wealth, and the standard by which all 
other wealth was measured. Its production created new pur- 
chasing power, not only so far as its intrinsic value was concerned, 
but because it was a wealth that, when produced, was the germ or 
means of producing other wealth to meet human requirements. 
The man who produced un ounce of gold added practically four 
new sovereigns to the currency of the country in which he lived, 
and all the trade and commerce of London could not do as much, 
for it could only concentrate wealth in certain hands, and concen- 
tration was not production. An increased supply of gold could 
only be obtained by gold mining, therefore gold mining was one 
of the most important industries in the world. Some time back 
gold mining became much neglected on many gold fields, and there 
consequently soon followed much financial depression, and many of 
those who had been employed in producing gold, rushed to the 
large towns or entered into other occupations to compete with 
other workmen. He maintained that the whole currency question 
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could be best settled if the ratio of silver and gold was fixed at 
10 per cent., that is to say, if in every 100/., gol. could be paid in 
gold and rol. in silver. This, he thous would increase the 
value and more general use of silver, without depreciating the 
value of gold, and was consequently the most simple solution of 
the gold and silver question. 


Mr. J. KE. C. Munro said that with regard to the adoption of a 
gold standard in India he agreed with Mr. Sauerbeck. An ounce 
of gold in one country might be as effective in purchasing power 
as an ounce of gold in another. When Germany, for example, 
adopted a gold standard, the total amount of gold in the world was 
not reduced by a single ounce; and, although there might have 
been a temporary disturbance of prices by gold passing from other 
countries to Germany, the gold was there and the purchasing power 
was there. The real monetary disturbance arose from silver going 
out of circulation and being turned into a commodity, so that the 
same amount of gold had to be used to deal with a greater amount 
of commodities, and there was bound to be a fallin prices. If a 
gold standard were to be adopted in India the same thing would 
happen there, and prices again would fall. But it must be remem- 
bered that one ounce of gold might be more effective in one country 
than in another. In England, where credit was well developed, one 
sovereign might develop 50/., 60/., or 100/. of credit, and that 
credit had enormous force in affecting prices. If the gold went 
to countries in which credit was not developed, it could not be so 
effective or have the same rapidity of circulation, and it would 
be a disadvantage to have the gold flowing to countries where it 
might be to a large extent hoarded, und not used for the purpose 
of circulation. It was very desirable to obtain further information 
as to the probable course of events that would follow any future 
discoveries of gold, and the increasing output in South Africa and 
Western Australia. He agreed with Mr. Cornish that the man 
who found an ounce of gold added to his purchasing power, for 
he must go into the eR ES: to buy commodities, and it was that 
demand for commodities which affected prices. The exchange of 
gold for the various materials of well-being necessarily took place 
in the locality where the gold was found ; it had taken place in 
Western Australia, and the result was a " general rise of prices 
there. He did not think that the demand for commodities would be 
felt nearly so much in this country, at any rate, as it was in 1850 
and subsequent years, after the discoveries of gold in California and 
Victoria, when England was supreme in the markets of the world 
and supplied the bulk of all manufactured goods. But now in 
Western Australia the gold-mining population could obtain a sub- 
stantial amount of the imports they required from the other Aus- 
tralian colonies, Canada, and the United States, and he would 
expect to see in the future a gradual rise in prices, distributed 
much more widely over the commercial nations of the world than 
had been the case in 1850, which would be felt in England chiefly 
in the manufacture of machinery and those things which the 
colonies could not produce in sufficiently large quantities, 
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Mr. Rownanp Haminton said that the old fallacies connected 
with paper currency, when that question used to be much discussed 
some time ago, were coming up again in the discussions on a dupli- 
cate currency and a fixed ratio between gold and silver. He could 
not agree with the last speaker, who looked on gold and silver as 
not being commodities. Ali other articles were ranged in a certain 
order of value as measured in terms of money, but it did not 
follow that gold was therefore not a commodity ; on the contrary, 
it was pre-eminently a commodity which, with respect to all 
others, had a specific name, because from the very nature of its 
use it was in opposition to all other commodities. Gold and silver 
were not required for themselves, except, of course, as regards 
their use in the arts. The whole endeavour of men engaged in 
the production of articles was to bring them together in commerce, 
and to balance commodities by commodities, only using money for 
the payment of the ultimate balances, and the more trade extended, 
the greater became the facilities for making these interchanges, 
and the less money in any specific form became necessary. If they 
could attain complete prescience and adapt supply exactly to 
demand, a reserve of money would not be requiredat all. As it is, 
they had to keep up, especially as a reserve, a considerable amount 
of the commodity most generally available in all parts of the 
~world of commerce. When there was an over-production of gold 
and silver they must expect to have some of the inconvenience 
‘which they used to experience from an over-use of paper. He 
agreed with Mr. Probyn that it was impossible to trace out the 
great changes through which the precious metals had passed, 
especially in those countries where gold was habitually used as a 
reserve by the people at large. In India the reserve consisted 
principally in bangles and personal ornaments, and in times of 
famine or scarcity these articles came in in the place of other 
reserves from the vast mass of poorer population, who were, after 
all, the great consumers of the precious metals. At present they 
had to encounter the difficulty of having different standards in 
different parts of the world, but he did not believe that any fixed 
ratio could ever be established by any effort of legislation, and any 
attempt to fix such a ratio would be productive only of confusion 
and instability in a more aggravated form. 


Mr. Prosyy, in reply, said that Mr. Beeton had stated that the 
measure of value was the amount of legal tender money, but to 
his mind the measure of value was not the legal tender money, 
but the commodity gold or silver, whichever it might be. The 
measure of value was not sovereigns or half sovereigns, but the 
general commodity, gold, and with a proper monetary system you 
could turn gold, or silver, or whatever it might be, into legal 
tender money. 

Mr. Sauerbeck seemed to think that 30,000,0c00/. would not be 
sufficient to put India on a gold basis, but in the evidence taken 
before Lord Herschell’s committee, Sir James McKay’s idea wis 
that 15 millions would be enough, and Sir David Barbour 20 mil- 
lions, this being the largest figure given. It must be remembered 
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that the great mass of the people were comparatively poor, and 
would not use gold for currency; and Sir David Barbour’s idea, 
which he shared, was that the currency of India should remain 
silver, merely being supported by gold, so that gold might become 
the only measure of value. He thought that the best opinions 
were that 30 millions would be quite ‘sufficient for this purpose. 
As Mr. Sauerbeck knew, in Java the gold value was supported 
without any gold at all. All that was wanted to ensure a gold 
value was to be able to turn the current money into the standard, 
but that could not be done without withdrawing the current money 
from circulation. Therefore unless there were more money to put 
into circulation to take its place, such an exchange would not be 
wanted. In Java and the West Indies the exchanges all went on 
perfectly well without any gold, although they were really on a 
gold basis. All that gold was wanted for was to be able to with- 
draw any redundant token currency, or on the other hand to be 
able, should the token currency be insufficient, to place an in- 
creased supply of that currency.on the market. 


Mr. SaverBeck said that 30 millions might possibly be sufficient 
if all in circulation was a known fixed quantity, as was the case in 
Java, which moreover was financed by Holland, a rich country 
with the same standard, and where the florin sent from Java was - 
legal tender; but beyond these 128 crores supposed to be in 
circulation, there was an unknown quantity. of rupees hoarded, 
perhaps 50 or even 100 crores, and these would: « cause considerable 
difficulty. 


Mr. Prosyn said that that was an important point to which he 
wished to draw attention. The researches made by Mr. F. C. 
Harrison, to which he alluded, were most important, and. had 
shown clearly what the amount of circulation in India was. 
Mr. Harrison had also, after very careful investigation, come to 
the conclusion, and Sir David Barbour agreed with him, that the 
total amount hoarded was about 30 crores. The truth of that 
had been proved in the last few months. | If these great hoards of 
coined rupees had been in existence when the coined rupee was 
worth more than 2d. more than the silver of which it was made, 
they would have been bound to come out, but instead of that only 
3°crores came out during the last eighteen months. The con- 
clusion was that the amount of 50 crores was an over-estimate. 
The most popular way of hoarding silver in India was to melt it 
down and turn it into bangles and “personal ornaments, and it was 
in that form that the 400 crores existed, and not as money. With 
regard to the suggestion of Mr. Cornish that the ratio of gold and 
silver should be 10 to 1, he was quite certain that if that ratio 
were established no one would be foolish enough to pay a debt 
with 1 oz. of gold if he could pay it with 10 ozs. “of silver. 


The Cxatrman (Sir Rawson W. Rawson) then proposed 4 
cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Probyn for his paper, which was 
carried unanimously. 
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On the Revations of Economic Science to PracricAL AFFArIRs. 
Appress to the Economic Science and Sraristics Secrion of 
the British Association, held at Ipswich, 1895. By L. L. 
Price, M.A., PresipEnt of the SEcTION. 


At the Oxford meeting of the British Association a report was 
presented on the “ Methods of Hconomic Training in this and 
‘“‘ other Countries,’ the general conclusion of which pointed to a 
deficiency in this country in the organisation of instruction and in 
the recognition given by the examinations of the Universities, of 
the public service, and the legal profession. In the spring of the 
present year Mr. Goschen, presiding at a dinner of the Economic 
Association, commented’ on the inopportune contempt of the 
practical man for economic reasoning at a time when many of the 
questions engaging public attention were economic in character. 
Tbe phenomena thus noted may be connected, and a disregard of 
economic reasoning explained by a lack of systematic economic’ 
instruction. At any rate, the members of this Section will scarcely 
feel more certain of the fact that the questions of the day are 
largely economic in character than of the illumination obtained by 
an acquaintance with Hconomic Science and Statistics. They may 
not succeed in winning the attention of the practical man, but they 
are not unlikely to find solace in the flattering conviction that the 
loss is on his side, and not on their own. The proceedings of the 
Séction in' this and in previous years will prove beyond dispute 
that, whether or not the practical man troubles himself to ascertain 
or to follow the opinion of the professors, the professors are not 
seldom busy in the consideration of the practical questions of the 
day. 

I make this assertion with the more boldness because it requires. 
no extraordinary keenness of vision to detect signs in the practical 
man of a disposition hardly consistent with the scorn he is prone 
to bestow. I believe that, in spite of what we may regard as his. 
worse impulses, he manifests a growing inclination to seek 
counsel—and even imperatively to demand guidance—on social 
and political problems from economic professors. I do not know 
how otherwise to explain the fact that a well-known firm of 


1 See ‘‘ Report of the British Association for 1894.” 
2 See “Economic Journal” for June, 1895, vol. v, No. 18, p. 301. 
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London publishers has issued, and, I imagine, found it profitable 
to issue, a series of books on social subjects which now numbers 
upwards of eighty volumes. Many of these books may not be 
scientific in character, but so large an issue, taken in conjunction 
with other significant circumstances, such as the recent revival of 
a desire for economic lectures on the part of the clients of 
University Extension, does afford some presumption in favour of a 
fresh growth of popular interest. Indeed, I have heard more than 
one practical man complain, not that it was unreasonable to look 
for guidance in economic matters from economic experts, but that, 
with every disposition to hear the advice of professors, it was 
impossible to obtain it. This complaint may or may not be 
founded on reality; but the professors may be pardoned if they 
regard it as a sign of a more wholesome condition of mind. The 
complaint may be due to the fact that the guidance sought is 
not such as the professors can offer, and that the advice, which 
they are able and ready to give, is considered inadequate or 
superfluous. 

I am going to address myself to the audacious task of 
endeavouring to indicate by actual example the guidance which 
the economic professor may furnish to the practical man on the 
questions of the day; and I have prefaced my attempt with these 
observations to show that I am aware of the hazard and difficulty 
attendant. Were I to seek for an appropriate metaphor to 
describe my venture, I might find it by saying that I was about to 
disturb a hornets’ nest; and, if I am fortunate enough to escape 
with the scornful neglect of the practical man, I am afraid that 
the professor may be less compassionate, and that his sting may 
prove as venomous. I may, perhaps, plead in excuse that it is at 
once the traditional privilege and the inherited duty of occupants 
of presidential chairs to devote their observations especially to 
that part of their science with which they have been most closely 
connected. I have certainly endeavoured on the one hand to 
bestow a considerable portion of my time on the scientific study 
of economics as expounded in systematic treatises, and, on the 
other, my occupation as College Treasurer has forced me into 
intimate contact with the hard facts of at least one department of 
practical life. I would not for one moment claim that this dual 
experience gives me any title to speak with authority on the 
relations of economic science to practical affairs; but it has 
determined the grooves in which my thoughts have mainly run, 
and, so far as I may presume to a special acquaintance with any 
department of economic speculation, it is with that which concerns 
the bearing of theory on practice. Without unbecoming arrogance, 
I may, perhaps, think that I possess in not very disproportionate 
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measure the failings of the practical man and the academic 
professor; and in this capacity I undertake the task before me. 
Before considering some particular questions of the day we 
may determine the general character of the guidance offered by 
economics in matters of practice. I believe that in this connection 
‘economists must disclaim a pretension to strict neutrality. Much, 
no doubt, may be urged in support of the claim, and considerable 
advantages might follow from its successful establishment. The 
‘cool examination of heated questions in the dry ight of science 
might seem the appropriate occupation of the academic professor. 
From the serene heights of tranquil speculation he might com- 
placently look down on the heat and turmoil of affairs, and, stand- 
ing apart from the conflict himself, refuse to assist any combatant. 
But the strict maintenance of this attitude is a “counsel of 
“nerfection”’ and a practical impossibility. The student must 
be more or less than human who, dealing with a department of 
knowledge so intimately related to the welfare of humanity, can 
avoid, as the result of his scientific inquiry, forming a favourable 
view of one course of conduct and an adverse opinion of another, 
and endeavouring to promote the former, and to hinder the latter, 
both by advice and by act. He cannot be content to observe the 
connection of cause and effect without trying to set in motion the 
cause or to restrain its action. He cannot acquiesce in the 
speculative solution of a problem without being impelled to 
embody his theory in practice. He cannot contemplate the misery 
due to bad economic arrangements without seeking to devise and 
apply a remedy; and, viewing the matter historically, the practical 
object of benefiting their fellow-creatures has been at least as 
powerful a motive with great economic thinkers as the speculative 
aim of enlarging the boundaries of knowledge. They have been 
reproached for hardness of heart and dulness of imagination, and 
the popular account is prone to regard them as dry and unfeeling ; 
‘but the description is a travesty of the facts, and their errors have 
probably been due as often to excess as to lack of enthusiasm. 
‘The recurring contrast of wealth and poverty, of careless ease and 
careworn want, of lavish indulgence and narrow penury, has 
awakened as responsive a chord in their hearts as in that of the 
most ardent and generous socialist; and it is impossible to run 
over the conspicuous names on the roll of economic worthies with- 
‘out being impressed by the warmth of their zeal for social reform, 
and the intensity and persistence of their anxiety to remove or 
mitigate human suffering. The ‘‘economic man” of popular 
description, whether or not he occupy a place in economic theory, 
is no portrait of the economist of actual historical fact. The name 
of ‘dismal science,” so often misapplied, was suggested not so 
2R2 
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much by the suppression of human interest as by the apparent: 
destruction of cherished hopes. The science was “dismal,” not, 
as popular usage interprets the phrase, because it was dry and 
uninteresting, but because it seemed to counsel despair; and evem 
then the title partook of caricature. 

Nor do I think that in this connection an attitude of strict 
neutrality is desirable, if it be possible. The besetting sin of the 
academic temper is indecision, and few errors are more mischievous 
in practical affairs. An obstinate regard for neutrality may easily 
beget indecision, and from that moment the economist becomes: 
ineffectual for practice. J must confess to the belief that the 
practical man has a right to demand an opinion on economic points 
from the academic professor, and that the professor has a claim 
to take part in the guidance of economic affairs which is derived 
from his scientific study. He is an expert, and it is no less his 
duty than his privilege to discharge an expert’s functions. He 
cannot, as it seems to me, properly evade the one or abnegate the 
other. He may be careful in forming his judgment. He may 
conscientiously endeavour to assign its due weight to every cir- 
cumstance. He may remember and insist that in many practical 
problems other aspects besides the economic must be considered. 
But the economic is often of great, and sometimes of paramount, 
importance; and on this he cannot disown the responsibility of 
making up his mind without, as it seems to me, forfeiting his own 
self-respect and his usefulness to others. From that moment his. 
neutrality vanishes. He may, and probably will, incur an oppro- 
bium which he might have avoided by a refusal to adopt a decisive 
opinion. He may sacrifice a quiet and ease which he might have: 
retained. But, whether our aim be the correct conduct of affairs. 
or the due recognition of economic science, I cannot doubt that he 
has chosen the better part. To insist on a strict neutrality for 
economists in matters of practice seems to me idle and misleading. 
It is idle, because the economist is human, and economics is. 
concerned with some of the most important interests of human 
welfare. It is misleading, because it is the duty of the economic 
expert to offer guidance on economic points, and there are at all 
times few practical questions which do not present an economic: 
side. Certainly at the present juncture, when the pressing problems 
of the hour are in many cases distinctly and admittedly economic: 
in character, to attempt a divorce between theory and practice is 
especially inopportune. It is an impossible endeavour to saw a. 
man into separate quantities; and I would claim for the appro- 
priate description of every great economist the epitaph on the tomb: 
of the German socialist, ‘‘ Ferdinand Lassalle, thinker and fighter.’” 
We need not abandon the thought, but it should stimulate, and. 


on 
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not paralyse, the action; for the one is not fully complete until it 
as realised in the other. Economics is indeed a science, and on 
that ground claims a recognised place in the programme of this 
Association; but it is essentially, as I think, an applied, and not 
@ pure, science, and the economist has only fulfilled part of his 
mission when he has solved a speculative problem. I am aware 
that this contention may not be admitted by many academic pro- 
fessors and practical men, but I believe that it is in accord with 
historical tradition, and admits of logical justification. 

Yet, if an attitude of strict neutrality be impossible and in- 
effective, the opposite extreme of dogmatic assertion is as un- 
desirable as it is dangerous. The older economists have been 
often charged with an error of this nature; and it cannot be denied 
that the accusation rests on a basis of truth, though it has some- 
times been couched in exaggerated form. Certainly the modern 
economist is inclined to state his opinion with less assurance; and 
for that very reason he has lost some of his influence on practical 
affairs. For the practical man has a sneaking affection, and even 
respect, for dogmatic assertion. At any rate, he desires a plain, 
direct, and concise answer to his questions, and it is not easy to 
distinguish between an avoidance of dogmatism and an appearance 
of indecision. Nor can it be denied that, as a discipline of the 
mind, a study of the more abstract reasonings of some of the older 
writers, which generally presented the semblance, and sometimes 
offered the reality, of a precise, defined, consistent whole, is both 
wholesome and stimulating. Legal authorities now pronounce in- 
adequate Austin’s ‘‘ Lectures on Jurisprudence,” but I must confess 
that [ look back to my first acquaintance with them as an epoch 
in my mental history: “I believe that they acted as a tonic and 
purgative, clearing away obscurity and stimulating intellectual 
effort. If I may say so, the effect of reading such an author as 
James Mill is not unlikely to be similar in the case of the young 
economic student; and for that reason, were there no other, I 
should personaily regret the exclusion from a systematic economic 
course of the study of some of the more rigidly abstract reasonings 
of some of the more strict of the older economists. Such study 
may be regarded as a propedeutic, through which the student 
should pass; and he will lose, and not gain, by its omission. The 
regimen may be somewhat severe, and the diet, so far as the 
moment is concerned, not very nutritious; but the system is braced 
and the digestion strengthened. 

The fact, however, is that the more famous of the older econo- 
mists were themselves less abstract and precise than they are repre- 
sented in common opinion. They took a keen and constant interest 
in the practical questions of their time. Their speculative opinions 
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were largely influenced by the prominent facts of their day. The 
acumen of later, and even contemporary, criticism has discovered. 
gaps in some of their reasonings and inconsistencies — which 
perhaps do them honour—in some of their arguments. Recent. 
economic analysis certainly endeavours to bring within its range 
a larger number of facts, to be more explicit in stating and repeat- 
ing the assumptions on which it proceeds, and to be more cautious 
in establishing conclusions and definite in limiting their application. 
But the change is largely due to the increasing complexity of the 
facts; and the difference in the mode of approaching and method 
of handling a question is one of degree rather than kind. The 
particular problems which confronted the older writers admitted 
more often of a plain dogmatic answer; and, if the deliberations: 
of the later economist be more comprehensive and protracted, his: 
conclusions need not on that account be indecisive. Indeed, with 
the lapse of time, the necessity and advantage of expert advice 
have grown more obvious and urgent. 

What then is the general character of that advicer The 
answer may seem a truism, but it is surely this. As in other 
departments of study, the mission of the scientific economist is 
to discern, and to assist others to recognise, the unseen. He is 
not content with a superficial view. He endeavours to penetrate 
below the surface of affairs and discover the invisible forces. He 
employs telescope and microscope to bring within the range of 
vision what is distant or unnoticed. He compels the practical 
man to pay attention to something more than the obvious and im- 
mediate consequences of the policy he is pursuing; and the chief 
advantage of economics as part of a scheme of general education 
seems to consist in inducing a habit of mind which will not be 
satisfied with superficial explanation. And it induces this habit in 
matters with which men and women are brought into close and! 
necessary contact in the ordinary routine of everyday life. They 
may flatter themselves that common sense alone is needed to deal 
with such matters, and that no scientific training or aid is required. 
Economics dispels this subtle and dangerous illusion, and furnishes 
an instrument which at once controls and strengthens common 
sense. Nor is this claim for economics as a discipline of the mind 
and as a guide in matters of practical conduct by any means novel. 
It was put forward with prominence by Bastiat, whose writing is 
sometimes regarded as an illustrative example of the application 
of orthodox economics to the treatment of an important practical 
‘question. It has been recently adduced by the Duke of Argyll, 
who, dissatisfied with what he considers orthodox economics, 
attempts to supply its defects by disclosing the ‘‘ Unseen Founda- 
‘tions of Society.” The arguments and conclusions of Bastiat 
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may not be accepted, the criticisms of the Duke may be refuted, 
by contemporary economists, who may claim the title of orthodox, 
if they desire an epithet which seems to bring as much opprobium 
as honour; but they would certainly agree with the earlier ex- 
ponent and the later critic, who, curiously enough, have not a 
little else in common, in regarding the mission of economics as an 
endeavour to see, and to reveal to others, the unseen. 

That such a description is no barren truism, that economics 
thus conceived may shed illumination on dark or obscured problems, 
that it may prove, in Bacon’s language, not merely lucifera, but 
also fructifera, may, I think, be shown by a brief consideration ot 
some typical questions of the day. 

I, Few are more prominent than that of industrial strife. We 
deplore its occurrence, and are ready to welcome any promising 
means suggested for mitigation or prevention. Nor does popular 
opinion refuse to economics a voice in the matter; but, on the 
contrary, its authority is continually invoked. What, then, in 
accordance with the principles we have sought to establish, is the 
guidance which it can offer P Are there any common beliefs which 
it may show to be superficially founded ? Few assertions certainly 
are more frequent than that the interests of employers and em- 
ployed are harmonious, and that disputes involve a disturbance of 
this fundamental harmony. On the other hand, few facts are 
more obvious than that employer and employed regard their 
interests as essentially antagonistic, and from this antagonism the 
disputes have arisen. Hconomics is able to show that either view 
expresses a portion, and only a portion, of the truth; and, by the 
systematic mould in which its reasoning is cast, it brings into clear 
relief the relation of the complementary truths. 

In the production of wealth the interests of the parties 
harmonise, for, with the modern organisation of industry they 
require the services of one another, and, the more efficient they 
respectively are, the larger is likely to be the wealth produced. 
It is the interest of the employer that the wages earned by the 
men should be adequate to maintain, and, if possible, to increase, 
their efficiency; and it is the interest of the employed that the 
profits of the entrepreneur should encourage enterprise and induce 
a sufficient supply of capital. For production—and this is a point 
which economics, and economics alone, can duly emphasise—is the 
ultimate source of the wealth distributed. The larger the amount 
produced, the larger, ceteris paribus, is likely to be the share of 
either party in distribution ; and in any event it is certain that a 
decreased production must issue in effects on distribution, the 
burden of which will fall, though in varying measure, on either 
party. The influence thus exerted on distribution by production 
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is one which workmen seem especially likely to forget, and many 
of the common arguments in favour of “making work,” or 
providing “employment for the unemployed,” proceed from 
ignorance or neglect of this consideration. 

On the other hand, it may be urged that employers are not 
very keen to recognise the influence, whether for advantage or 
drawback, of distribution on production. No doubt the division 
of economics into separate departments tends to make even the 
student forget their mutual connection. We do not remember 
constantly that production and distribution are simultaneous, and 
are only distinguished for purposes of convenient analysis. Yet 
one of the most important advances of recent economics consists 
in the emphasis given to the influence of distribution on produc- 
tion; and we see more Clearly than our predecessors how the 
poverty of the poor, by begetting inefficiency, may cause their 
poverty, and high wages may imply, not a high, but a low, cost of 
production. Hither of these truths may be pushed to excess; but 
they are certainly franght with important consequences, and have 
an intimate bearing on the question before us. But, like the 
influence of production on distribution, the telescope of the 
economist is needed to bring and retain them within the range of 
ordinary vision. 

The full and constant recognition of these truths conduces to a 
more comprehensive conception of the possible results of industrial 
disputes. We can see, on the one hand, that a victory for the 
moment may not prevent defeat in the long run, and that loss, 
which is obvious at the time, may issue in ultimate gain. When 
we remember that to discern these distant results the naked eye of 
the plain observer seems incompetent without the aid of the 
economic organon, we are as ready to recognise the likelihood of 
industrial conflict as we are anxious to devise the means ot 
preventing it. For in the distribution of wealth the apparent 
interests of the two parties are antagonistic, and, given the amount 
produced, the larger the share of the one, the less will be that of 
the other. The frank recognition of this possible antagonism is 
the first step towards the prevention of its natural consequences. 
The imminence of the possibility supplies the strongest motive for 
removing unnecessary hindrance, and furnishing likely assistance, 
to a pacific agreement. And, whatever the final consequences of a 
dispute to the interests of either party, the existence of friction 
and irritation is beyond question an injury and hindrance to pro- 
duction. The loss thus occasioned is immediate as well as distant, 
and may be considerable; but, if the telescope of the economist is 
generally needed to bring sufficiently close the ultimate effects of 
industrial disputes, his microscope is sometimes required to 
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magnify the results of friction to dimensions which will attract 
and retain the attention of the ordinary observer. By discovering 
these deeper considerations beneath the superficial appearance of 
affairs, economics may furnish useful guidance in the prevention 
and adjustment of industrial disputes. 

For to what conclusion do these considerations lead? To the 
discovery of some machinery which may prove not unacceptable, 
and yet, by imposing delay on the outbreak of strife, may allow 
the two parties to hear what either has to urge, and to consider the 
possible consequences of the action they are proposing to take. 
Such a machinery may be discovered in boards of conciliation and 
courts of arbitration. The fact that both sides should be organised 
on a sufficiently responsible basis to send accredited representa- 
tives; the fact that, thus meeting one another, they are compelled 
to seek and adduce reasons for their own position and to listen to 
the arguments in support of their opponents; the fact that delay 
and deliberation are recognised preliminaries to the commencement 
of war—these facts may not appear important in themselves, but 
they offer a chance of pacific adjustment, and afford opportunity 
for the consideration of ulterior issues. They prevent the 
apparent interests of the moment from winning an undisputed 
victory over the less obvious interests of the future; and they do 
not allow an advantage in distribution to be secured without 
thought of the effects on production. On the other hand, the 
antagonism of interests incident to the distribution of wealth, 
when the production is regarded as a given quantity, suggests that 
the machinery may on occasions break down, and that the arrange- 
ments should properly consist of different stages and provide 
supplementary resources; for arbitration may succeed in adjusting 
a dispute to which conciliation has proved incompetent, and 
conciliation may conceivably be useful where arbitration has beeu 
ineffectually tried. Such antagonism also suggests that voluntary 
adhesion is likely to be more abiding than compulsion, and more 
conducive to the permanent interests of peace, and that to prevent 
the occurrence, or reduce the likelihood, of industrial conflict, a 
traditional standard of settlement, changed in grave emergencies 
or serious vicissitudes alone, should be established in the trade and 
recognised as fair. | 

For economics, as it seems to me, can do little more than point 
out those ultimate and obscure consequences which are concealed 
by immediate superficial appearances ; and it is not in possession 
of a precise principle or rule, which can be definitely applied to the 
determination of industrial disputes. Could it, indeed, furnish 
such a rule, the argument in favour of the legal bestowal of 
compulsory powers on courts of arbitration and boards of concilia- 
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tion would gain considerable strength ; for it must be remembered 
that the questions before them are not the interpretation of past 
contracts, such as are habitually submitted to the Continental 
Conseils de Prud’hommes, but the establishment of agreements for 
the future, and it is difficult to force parties to agree when you do 
not supply a principle of agreement, nor does it on the whole seem 
likely to conduce to conciliatory relations to declare that, while 
you will not compel masters and men to agree, you will compel 
them to abide at all hazards by the agreement to which they may 
come. For these reasons, tempting as it undoubtedly is to invoke 
legal compulsion, I believe that the State can do little more than 
supply facilities for voluntary agreement, and, exercising, perhaps, 
some gentle persuasion, leave the pressure of public opinion to 
induce recourse to machinery thus provided. Such I take to be 
the drift of competent experienced opinion and the probable scope 
of effective legislation ; and such, as it seems to me, is the kind of 
guidance which economics can offer on this practical question. 

II. In a town lke Ipswich we are forcibly reminded of another 
question of the day—I mean agricultural depression. From the 
Reports of the Assistant Commissioners to the Royal Commission, 
it would appear that the county of Suffolk shares with its neigh- 
bour, Essex, an unenvied pre-eminence among districts which 
have suffered, and that the present condition of this important 
industry borders here on despair. In the actual words of 
Mr. Wilson Fox, the Assistant Commissioner, agriculture in 
Suffolk “is well-nigh strangled.”® Can economics throw any 
light on this lamentable situation? If there is one theory which 


is supposed to be more remote from fact than another, it is the — 


theory of rent. It is the fashion, even with professed economists, 
‘to regard it as unduly abstract; and in a recent address* to a 
learned society connected with this Section by no distant ties, the 
President selected the theory as a conspicuous example of older 
formule laid aside. The account of the theory given in that 
address is open to question, but the ground of rejection is worthy 
of note. Lord Farrer, it would seem, condemns the theory 
because it is a ‘‘formula useless for practical purposes.” This 
criticism raises the question we are now considering; for we are 
trying to ascertain the guidance which economic science can 
furnish in practical affairs. That it has an important, and, 
indeed, a necessary, relation to practice we have asserted in 
positive terms; but the relation is not, as we think, that which 


Lord Farrer apparently assumes. For economics does not furnish ~ 


* Cf. Report, p. 82. 
* Cf. Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, vol. lvii, part iv, December, 
1854, pp. 595, &e. 
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precepts or formule immediately applicable to practicc; but it 
supplies systematised knowledge, the possession and employment 
of which will afford assistance in the direction of practical affairs. 
The theory of rent is not, then, a maxim of conduct, but a rational 
explanation of fact. Conceived thus, in my own experience as 
College Treasurer, I have been struck by its pertinence, not its 
inadequacy. It has certainly seemed to me that, on a broad view, 
the tenant considers the rent to be properly that which is left 
when, on an average of years, he has reaped a fair profit and paid 
his labourers the wages they command. “The landlord, so far as 
I have been able to discover, occupies in his eyes the position—to 
use language differently applied? by General Walker—of a “ resi- 
‘dual claimant ;” and such, also, as I read the theory, is the place 
which he fills therein. 

Nor is it difficult to interpret part of the present depression in 
conformity with the theory of rent. JI must take leave to dissent 
from Lord Farrer when he asserts that the formula, even in its 
older shape, paid no regard to situation or to means of transport ; 
and I am disposed to affirm that the emended statement of recent 
text-books, in which these considerations, with others mentioned 
by Lord Farrer, receive explicit recognition, is not so much a 
departure from the older form as a development and extension of 
it. But, taking the two points of fertility and situation alone, it 
is the agreement, and not the conflict, of what has happened with 
what the theory might have led us to expect that is likely to 
impress. It can hardly be doubted that one of the most remark- 
able changes of recent years has been the development of the 
means and reduction of the cost of transportation. This change 
implies a loss of the advantage derived from proximity to the 
market in the case of commodities which admit of conveyance 
from a distance. Interpreted in the language of the theory of 
rent, English land, as respects certain products, has forfeited part 
of the natural protection afforded by its situation near to the 
market. With the partial loss of this advantage has also dis- 
appeared part of another, for the diminution in the cost of 
transportation has opened European markets to the virgin soils 
of America and other countries; and, with regard to products 
which admit of conveyance from a distance, the fertility of 
English land, whether it be due to the skill of generations of 
comparatively high farming or to natural qualities of soil, has lost 
part of its advantage. In the language of the theory of rent, the 
forfeiture of these two advantages involves depression in the sense 
of a decrease of rental; and, as it seems to me, the adequacy 





5 Ie, to the wage earner. Cf. “Political Economy,” by F. A. Walker, 
part iv. 
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rather than deficiency of the theory is evident as a rational 
explanation of fact. 

Nor is it useless for practical guidance. The fact which it 
establishes is a connection between cause and effect, and not a 
maxim of conduct; for the laws of economics, like the laws of 
every science, are, as it has been aptly expressed, statements in the 
indicative and not the imperative mood. But the possession of 
the scientific knowledge of the causal connection is more likely 
than its absence to conduce to prudent practice. In the instance 
before us the conclusion seems inevitable that, so far as the depres- 
sion is due to foreign competition, and the virginity of competing 
soils, and facility of transportation, continued attention to pro- 
ducts, which must be conveyed to their market quickly, is likely 
to be more profitable in an old country like Hngland than the 


continued production of commodities, which can be raised. to 


greater advantage on newer soils, and be easily transported from 
considerable distances. I am aware that this is a hard saying, 
that necessary conditions of cultivation, sometimes neglected, must 
be taken into account, and that such a change as is often con- 
templated in such discussions may mean a painful and difficult 
departure from traditional habit, and an apparent sacrifice of 
inherited or acquired skill. It is easy to talk glibly of the 
Huglish farmer abandoning the cultivation of cereals, at any rate 
as a staple product, and turning his attention to vegetabie and 
dairy produce, to fruit-raising and poultry-rearing and bee-keeping, 
and the various other modes of making a fortune which are put 
forward for his edification. But the lesson of economic theory is 
plain so far as the depression is due to foreign competition and the 
maintenance of a Free Trade policy is assumed. 

I do not discuss the latter question, because it is far too large 
to be adequately treated in a paragraph or two, and is excluded 
from practical politics by the leaders of political parties; but it is 
certainly a question on which economics may reveal the unseen. 
Among those invisible facts may perhaps be placed a circumstance 
often neglected in popular discussion. In many arguments on 
agricultural depression the landed interest is treated as strictly 
separable from the rest of the community, and a fall in rent is 
regarded as the loss to a particular class of an advantage enjoyed 
apart from exertion. 


If I may say so in passing, some of the abundant popular use 


made in recent years of the conception of rent as-an unearned 
increment seems to me to afford an example of the misapplication 
of theory to practice. For in not a few instances. what has 
happened is this: a theory resting on nice distinctions has been 
crudely applied to practice, and the distinctions employed to 
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prescribe a definite policy without regard to their nicety. In 
other words, the theory has been used as a precise maxim, which 
could be straightway embodied in practice, and not as a scientific 
conception, the knowledge of which might protect the practical 
man from hidden pitfalls. 

In England, at least so far as agricultural land is concerned, 
the landlord is usually a partner with the tenant, and, whether or 
not the system be better than that of occupying ownership, it is 
certain that part of the rent is a return for expenditure, and not 
a payment for natural qualities of soil or situation; and to this 
extent a fal] in rent is likely to operate as a discouragement or 
preventive of the fresh and continuous expenditure needed to 
maintain the land and the buildings in a state of efficiency. 
I cannot doubt, in view of evidence given before the Commission 
on Agricultare, and of other signs, that the depression must have 
already produced deterioration in this respect, and thus have 
injuriously affected the economic position of the general com- 
munity. 

Nor is the landed interest strictly and entirely distinct. In an 
old country different classes are connected with one another by 
ties hard to disentangle, and impossible to sever without injury 
or danger. The educational endowments of the country, as a 
melancholy personal experience has taught me,’ cannot regard 
agricultural depression with the complacency of disinterested 
observers. The effect on certain public institutions, like some 
of the London hospitals, is notorious; and it can scarcely be 
doubted that, though the prudent management by which they are 
characterised may have led many of the great insurance companies 
to write down their landed investments and withdraw from them 
as they are able, yet they have been, and are, largely interested in 
the fortunes of landed property, and perhaps especially in the 
rentals of landlords, on the security of which they have made 
advances. With the stability of the insurance companies is linked 
the preservation of perhaps the bulk of the savings of the profes- 
sional classes. In short, mn an old country a strict separation 
between the interests of different classes 1s only true with large 
deductions. 

III. But economics also raise and solve the doubt whether 
depression in agriculture can be attributed to foreign competition 
alone. It is a significant fact that, according to authoritative 
accounts, many of the competitors of the English farmer have 
not escaped the distress from which he has suffered; and in 


6 Of. papers read by the present author to the Royal Statistical Society in 
February, 1892, and January, 1895. 
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England the depression, in spite of constant reductions and abate- 
ments, has exerted an influence on profits scarcely less grievous 
than that on rents. These circumstances certainly lend weight to 
the contention that the fall of prices, which is not peculiar, though 
perhaps especially discouraging, to agriculture, is partly due, to 
state the matter in the least controversial shape, to a change in 
the general relation between the supplies of gold and the monetary 
work that it is required to perform. To the discovery of a cause 
like this, hidden from superficial view, and to the indication of 
the manner in which it may affect the position of agriculture and 
other industries, economics, by virtue of its mission to discern the 
unseen, is peculiarly competent. I do not propose to enter now 
at any length on the vexed question of the currency, but it is 
certainly a prominent practical question of the day. It is a ques- 
tion on which the economist may claim to speak with authority, 
and the practical man may demand, as he may be expected to 
follow, the definitive guidance of expert opinion. On this ques- 
tion, perhaps, in particular, the unassisted vision of the naked eye 
may form erroneous conclusions, and derive no little profit from 
the use of the optical instruments provided by the economist. 

I cannot preface what I propose to say more appropriately 
than by a quotation from Jevons. In that pamphlet on “A 
‘‘Serious Fall in the Value of Gold,’’* which has attained the 
rare dignity of an economic classic, commenting on the alarmist 
anticipations of Chevalier and Cobden, he remarks that the 
alteration in the value of gold consequent on the discoveries in 
California and Australia would probably be “most gradual and 
“gentle.” ‘Far from taking place with sudden and painful 
“ starts, flinging the rich headlong to a lower station, and shaking 
“the groundwork of society, nothing is more insidious, slow, «nd 
“imperceptible. It is insidious because we are accustomed to use 
“ the standard as invariable, and to measure the changes of other 
“things by it; and a rise in the price of any article, when 
‘* observed, is naturally attributed to a hundred other causes than 
“the true one. It is slow because the total accumulations of gold 
“in use are but little increased by the additions of any one or 
‘of several years. It is imperceptible because the slow rise of 
“prices due to gold depreciation is disturbed by much more 
“sudden and considerable, but temporary, fluctuations which are 
““due to commercial causes, and are by no means a novelty.” 
I propose to apply briefly these remarks of Jevons to some aspects 
of the controversy which has arisen on the cause of the fall of 
prices of the last twenty years. 


7 Cf. “ Investigations in Currency and Finance,”’ pp. 78, 79. 
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It is, for example, sometimes asserted that the influence of 
credit on prices is so considerable as to reduce to unimportance a 
decrease in the available supplies of gold. It may at once be 
admitted that the modern extensive development of credit obscures 
the relation between the metal and prices ; but it does not destroy 
it, and, according to the view we have been trying to emphasise, 
the mission of economics is to remove this veil of obscurity. In 
this instance it may show that the relation is not unreal because it 
is indirect; that credit, expanding and contracting of itself owing 
to increasing or diminishing speculative activity, is yet limited 
and controlled in its movements by the changing dimensions in 
the basis of cash on which it rests; and that, through the bank 
reserves meeting or restricting the demands for petty cash and 
permitting an expansion or causing a curtailment of credit, the 
supplies of the standard metal exert an important influence on 
prices.* Hconomics may thus furnish a rational account of the 
modus operandi, and statistics supply corroborative evidence. This 
evidence, indeed, may be said to amount to ocular demonstration, 
for no one who has studied with moderate attention the course of a 
curve of general prices over a period of time, drawn in accordance 
with the graphic method of statistics, can have failed to distinguish 
the different character of the fluctuations thereby shown—to have 
separated the more obvious and pronounced fluctuations of credit, 
marking the flow and ebb of confidence, from the minor passing 
changes due to some temporary accident of demand and supply 
on the one hand, and, on the other, from the general trend of the 
curve indicating a growing abundance or scarcity in the available 
supplies of the standard metal. This is a broad influence, the 
operation of which is only discernible on a comprehensive view ; 
but the graphic method of statistics brings it within the range of 
ordinary vision, and the reasoning of economics discloses the con- 
‘nection of the phenomena. The influence of credit is apparent 
on the surface, but the deeper influence can be detected beneath ; 
and, if the general level of one credit cycle be higher or lower 
than another, the change points to the presence and action of 
some less obvious cause. In a modern commercial society, with its 
development of banking and credit, we are able to observe and to 
measure cause and effect. At the one end of the process we possess 
statistics of the production of gold, and can frame estimates of the 
amount and character of extraordinary demands.’ At the other 
end we can employ, in the form of index numbers, as they are 


8 Of. Giffen’s “ Essays in Finance,” second series, II. 
® To some extent also this is true of the changes in the ordinary demands, but 
the stress of the argument may be laid on the extraordinary demands. 
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called,” a means of measuring changes in general-prices, which is 
certainly adequate to show the direction of the change, if it is 
not competent to indicate its precise amount. For the connection 
between cause and effect we look to economic reasoning, which 
here, as elsewhere, enables us to discern the unseen. 

A similar test may be applied to the adequacy of some other 
causes. It is sometimes said that a complete explanation of 
changes in general prices can be discovered in the particular 
circumstances of individual commodities, without any reference 
to a common cause. The answer is evident on the principles we 
have been endeavouring to establish. Those particular circum- 
stances lie on the surface, and the common cause is only apparent, 
if we penetrate beneath. Here, again, economics is aided by 
statistics. Economics can recognise and explain the operation of a 
conimon cause in enhancing or diminishing the effect of particular 
circumstances, and statistics can offer corroborative evidence of 
the presence of such a cause. For the very meaning and intention 
of a statistical average is to eliminate the influence of particular 
causes, and therefore the testimony of those index numbers, in 
which an attempt is made to exhibit the average change in prices, 
is adequate to establish the influence of some common cause, if 
the basis on which they are constructed be sufficiently comprehen- 
sive and typical. It can scarcely be doubted that this criterion is 
satisfied in the case of some of the best known varieties. The 
presence of that common cause, it must be remembered, does not 
imply the absence of other contributory or counteracting camses ; 
and the inquirer in the region of the moral and political sciences 
is always beset by difficulties arising from the plurality of causes. 
But, if he can establish the presence of a common cause competent 
to produce the effect, and can point to the effect which has been 
produced, the argument for the connection between the two attains 
that high degree of probability which is all that we can expect to 
reach. In the instance before us statistics may show the presence 
of this common cause and the occurrence of the effect, and 
economics may indicate the competence of the cause to produce 
the effect. We know that until recently the production of gold 
had declined from the level reached in the middle of the century, 
and we are aware that a series of extraordinary demands” had 
coincided, while various index numbers are in general agreement 
in exhibiting a fall in prices, though the degree of the fall shown 


'0 Cf. those compiled by the ‘ Economist,” Mr. Palgrave, Mr. Sanerbeck, 
Dr. Soetbeer, and Sir Robert Giffen. 

 #H.g., on the part of Germany, the United States, the Austro-Hungarian 
empire, and Russia. 
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in each case may vary.” The economic theory of supply and 
demand may, then, be used to establish the connection between 
cause and effect; for, if the supply of a commodity declines while 
the demand for it increases, a rise in its value, and a fall in the 
value of articles compared with it, become inevitable. Such has 
been the position of gold during the last twenty years. 

It may be noticed that the possibility of a plurality of causes 
increases the likelihood of the action of some common cause; for, 
under the conditions, we cannot expect the apparent effects of this 
cause to be immediate or universal. The presence of counteracting 
or modifying circumstance, of opposing or contributory causes, 
will delay in some cases a process accelerated in others, will 
minimise here an effect which is accentuated there. The apparent 
ehange due to the cause is only likely to be general and not 
universal, to be gradual and not immediate. The assertion that a 
fall in prices, if due to an alteration in the available supplies of 
the standard metal, should be immediate and universal cannot be 
sustained when economics, penetrating beneath superficial appear- 
ance, reveals the interaction of different causes; and, if the 
testimony of index numbers points t6 a general change, it is no 
sufficient answer to affirm that it is not universal. On grounds of 
economic reasoning we should expect a slower movement of retail 
than of wholesale prices, of the prices of articles of minor than 
of those of more general enon, of wages than of prices 
generally. 

_ The mention of wages suggests another point neglected in some 
current discussions, but brought by economic reasoning from 
obscurity into prominence. It is sometimes asserted that the fact 
that wages have not fallen is a proof that monetary causes have 
not produced the fall of prices. But, apart from the known 
tendency of wages to move more slowly than prices, such an 
assertion overlooks the possibility of a simultaneous change in 
distribution. Economic reasoning points to the probability of 
such a change in favour of the wage earner, and to the effect that 
it would produce; and statistical evidence corroborates that reason- 
ing. If such a change be proceeding, we should expect wages to 
rise, and the fact that they are stationary tends to prove, not to 
disprove, the existence of a monetary cause of the fall of prices. 
A failure to give explicit recognition to this possibility is due to 
neglect of the plurality of causes, and is akin to another argument 


12 An index number may be briefly described as a mode of showing the 
average change in prices by comprising in one grand total the percentages of 
rise or fall shown in the recorded prices of certain selected typical commodities. 

13 Cf. the investigations of Sir Robert Giffen in England, of M. ee 
Beaulieu in France, ad of other inquirers in other countries. 
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sometimes advanced. This maintains that, if it can be shown that 
the country has progressed, or not receded, in wealth, in the de- 
velopment of trade and manufacture, in the prosperity of the mass 
of the community, it is thereby proved that the fall cf prices has 
wrought no injury. But it may be answered that the progress 
might have been greater in the absence of the fall, and other forces 
may have prevented the cause in question from producing its full 
effect. Here, again, economic reasoning may aid in discerning 
what is invisible to the unassisted eye. 

Few truths, indeed, are slower to receive, and more likely to 
lose, popular recognition than those which lay stress on the mutual 
action of different causes. We are told, for instance, that the fall 
of prices is due to circumstances connected with improvements in 
the production and transportation of commodities; and it must be 
admitted that such a common cause is not, like particular causes — 
affecting individual commodities, eliminated in the general average 
of the index numbers. But the one common cause—that of im- 
provements in production—does not exclude the operation of the 
other—that of a change in the available supplies of gold. Taking 
a broad view of the whole century, it would certainly seem that 
the movement of improvement has set steadily in one direction, 
but that the movement of prices has first declined, and then ad- 
vanced, and then declined again. It is possible that the movement 
of improvement may have been accelerated and retarded at different 
times; but the change in the movement of prices, which requires 
explanation, is not a variation of degree, but a reversal of direction. 
And this reversal coincides with similar changes in the available 
supplies of the standard metal. If the disturbances in America at 
the beginning of the century, with the known diminution in pro- 
duction, were followed by a fall, if the Californian and Australian 
discoveries of the middle of the century were accompanied by a 
rise, and if the notorious extraordinary demands since 1873, sta- 
tistically computed by Sir Robert Giffen, coming on a supply 
which until the past few years was diminishing, coincided with a 
fall again, it seems impossible to doubt that, although improve- 
ments in production and transportation may have been contributory 
causes, an important influence has been exerted by the monetary 
supphes. With the aid of the economic telescope and microscope 
forces too remote or obscure to be detected by the naked eye are 
thus brought within the range of ordinary vision; and the action 
of the standard metal on prices is one of those forces, for, in 
Jevons’s language, it is “insidious, slow, and imperceptible.” 

Such is the guidance which, as it seems to me, economics is 


4 In evidence given before the Gold and Silver Commission, and, more 
recently, before the Commission on Agriculture, 
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able to offer; and in this question of the currency, as in the others 
of which we have treated, it is surely not destitute of practical im- 
port, for the detection of a monetary cause of the fall in prices is 
so far an argument for the adoption of a monetary remedy. Such 
guidance, also, I believe, economics can furnish on many other 
questions coming to the front; and, in offermeg this, it cannot be 
accused of an excessive or defective estimate of its claims to 
popular recognition. I am convinced that, as the years elapse, its 
aid will be sought with increasing urgency, and that it will dis- 
charge, with a fuller consciousness of its high prerogative, its 
important but difficult mission of seeing for itself, and disclosing 
to others, the unseen. 
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I.—Incidence of Taxation on the Income of an Individual in 
France. 


AN interesting inquiry has been contributed to the Statistical 
Society of Paris' by M. Beaurin-Gressier, as to the proportionate 
amount of the total yearly expenditure of an ordinary Parisian 
family which is paid in direct or indirect taxes to the Government. 
M. Beaurin-Gressier’s objects are to particularise as far as possible 
the total amount of these taxes, and the diverse elements of 
which they are composed ;. while he also endeavours to distribute 
this total among the various recipients (State, department, 
commune, &c.). 

His household consists of nine persons, father, mother, three 
sons from 14 to 19 years of age, two daughters of 11 and 16, 
and two servants. His annual income slightly exceeds 20,000 frs.,’ 
and is composed of an official salary and certain patrimonial 
revenues, chiefly derived from land. His family may thus be 
described as in easy circumstances ; but on account of his expenses 
he can only maintain a balance on the right side.of his budget by 
rigid economy. His luxuries consist in the possession of an old 
family house in the country, and in being able to prolong the 
period of his children’s education somewhat beyond the time that 
would be possible for those with smaller incomes. 

These data established, he has produced all his accounts for the 
year 1894, kept with the most minute and exact detail. It must 
be borne in mind that the results apply only to the particular 
family under consideration. 

The expenses are divided into 15V headings, which are them- 
ane Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris, July, August, and October, 


? As theresults of the calculations throughout this article in many cases 


represent very minute sums, it has been considered preferable not to convert them 
into English currency. 
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selves grouped into seventeen chapters—lodging, nourishment, 
clothing, furniture, travelling, amusements, education, &c. Then the 
various items of expenditure have been expressed in taxable units, 
that is to say, in measures of weight, volume, value, &c., according 
to the commodity, in order to be able to specify what amount of 
taxation is imposed on each unit. The real difficulty was to 
separate that part of the price paid which represents taxation. It 
therefore became necessary to draw up a list of those taxes which 
are collected for the benefit of the State, department, commune, 
or public establishment, to indicate the tariffs belonging to each 
separately, and to particularise the manner in which they are 
applied. The taxes may be divided into three categories :— 


I. Taxes Paid directly by the Taxpayer. 


These are the direct contributions and taxes whose amount is 
paid direct to the collector; among them also are special taxes paid 
on the performance of certain acts, such as receipt stamps, gun 
and game licences, stamped paper, &c. 


II. Taxes corresponding to a service rendered. 


From the fact that a sum of money is paid to the State, or to 
the municipality, it must not on that account be considered as a 
tax. In addition to the general services which the State is bound 
to discharge, viz., justice, police, defence against invasion, «&c., 
it also renders services which have a more special character and 
which require pecuniary remuneration. Those accordingly who 
are benefited have to pay; the total expense of these services falls 
on the person benefited, and must include the actual cost of the 
service rendered. But it must not on that account be confounded 
with the tax properly so called; the surplus alone, that is to say 
the profit which the State reserves for itself, is of this character. 

Services of this nature, which form an important basis of the 
financial resources of the State, are, according to circumstances, 
rendered by direct official administration or by delegating the 
requisite authority to some other person or body. Certain services, 
whose industrial character is however quite apparent, are absorbed 
in the public service and give rise to fiscal monopolies, either of 
manufacture or of sale (e.g., tobacco, matches, gunpowder, playing 
cards). Posts and telegraphs and the State railways are managed 
by direct Government administration. The greater number of 
railways and undertakings connected with public vehicles, and the 
production of gas, enjoy special privileges from the State. All 
these enterprises, whether they leave a direct profit to the public 
budget or not, must recoup themselves for their expenditure, and 
depend for commercial success on the prices charged to the 
public. It is consequently necessary to disentangle from their 
working expenses the share of fiscal dues which they have to 
support. ‘hese dues are in fact paid by the public under the 
name of taxes. 

To arrive at the amount which in these cases constitutes a tax, 
it would usually be sufficient to subtract the expenses of such an 
undertaking from the receipts, the remainder being considered as 
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a tax. In many cases there are, however, certain other payments, 
direct taxes, &c., &c., to be taken into consideration, so that the 
calculation is not quite so simple. As an example of the method 
adopted, it will be sufficient to quote the calculations made by 
M. Beaurin-Gressier in the case of the Post Office and gas. 


(1.) Posts and Telegraphs. 
frs. frs. 
Total JReGO1 pte pcss..+::.seiagyecyaseocasacuessameees _ 201,859,676 
99 UXPENGItUTE  ....:..secsscerorsensenecnsenons 148,851,214 — 


Tess -9,ths of the sum of 25,476,958 frs. 
(subventions to maritime services 22,929,262 125,921,982 


ATIC TiPAd] DOBLE) *.<.0.-cesceonesasereneee tere 








ne 





Difference ........ 7559379742 





Here the service rendered costs 125,921,952 firs. ; what the 
State receives in excess of this. 7.e., 75,937,724 frs., consequently 
represents a tax; and the proportion paid in taxation is therefore 


7539375724 


201,859,676 X 100 = 37°62 per cent. 


(2.) Gas. 


[from the statement of accounts presented to the shareholders 
of the gas company. Year 1894.] 


(1.) Municipal Charges. 





frs. 
Rent of the ground under the streets ..........-:s.s0000 200,000 
Lighting and maintenance of public lamps............ 1,186,938 
Share-in. the profits -2.......s<qsesstevscerase eee eee 8,250,000 
Total ..ici3.22.0teec eee 9,636,938 
Number of cubic metres of gas delivered for- 
consumption 300,823,710. Hence, cost per eed 
32 
cubic metre = —97°351938 fg mn cessansenee 
300,823,710 
Charge of 2 centimes per cubic metre consumed Ps 
an “Paris «.éc.a01)ie.cdbveaeeeeneteoneleonn ee is 
Total. ...i-<.{coccsosstten temo | 0052 


On the other hand, the approximate number of 
cubic metres of gas consumed at Paris for street 
lighting is 28,000,000. 

The price of the cubic metre of gas, after deduction ; 
of the fiscal dues, being 02366 fr., and the 
municipality only paying 0°15 fr., we can assume 
that private individuals indirectly pay the dif- 
ference, viz., 0'0866fr. Hence— 

0°0866 fr. x 28,000,000 = 2,424,800 frs., 
which must be distributed proportionally to the 


232,C00,000 cubic metres consumed by private : 
individuals. Henee— 2424/8900 As ence 
2.3 2,000,000 
Total municipal charges............ 0°062 
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(2.) State Charges. 











frs. 
I eee lo conse seiat pace ayacnensaresscoesss ene 6,0Cco 
ONE ESOS DE OY Saipan tA ne ae 974,662 
BUEVIED) LO SACL C Rieder aea hc gecfy8 aah i252 guaS cos edcesssnetessosnenecbes 144,201 
SOD POV Decree, 080 Lato SIR chee tdeooctsocessseoesee 1,048,160 
PEGE ee eek rece fervent cdacselers 2173.04 
Therefore the amount paid to‘the State per cubic 
metre is 72173073 _ 0°0072 fr. 
300,823,710 
(3.) Customs. 
The duty on coal being 1°20 fr. per ton, and the 
price of a ton being taken at 20 frs., the whole 
duty on the 20,214,487 tons consumed in the 
manufacture of gas is— 
PAS eePAS7 B20 1 1,212,869 fr. 
20 
The duty per cubic metre is therefore— 
Bias Ea O92) = oco4o fr. 
300,823,710 
Summary of charges on the price of a cubic metre 
of gas at Paris :— 
fr, 
(1,), Municipal charges .:....1..-..cccesssnscssssessese sees 0°0620 
Pe EAE CMOS ipso reciiaptdoeqoss ngiezenloidisstecdéasanceniiss 0°0072 
fp MMPUIBCOMIS. 5. gcoch cia) oaatnctj louse fooadech oosescech oojaizetes 00040 
Therefore in every 0°30 fr. paid for a Sait aoe 
metre there is included a tax Of............4.. 


It will be noticed that in the second case account has to be 
taken of the taxes paid on the unmanufactured article before the 
product is ready for consumption. 


II. Taxes with regard to which the Sellers of the Commodities 
are more or less directly the Collectors of the Dues. 


This is the most complex and difficult portion of the work, for 
here the tax takes a great variety of shapes, and is so much split 
up as to reach nearly all manifestations of activity on the part of 
the taxpayer. It is concealed behind the persons who furnish the 
produce, and who, in rendering certain services, become to some 
degree its collectors. In this class are to be placed indirect 
contributions, customs and octroi dues. Pale 

Taxes on articles of consumption, being most easily distinguished, 
may be examined first; they are of all indirect contributions the 
least open to criticism, because they make the taxpayer, whom 
they are intended to reach, bear the cost of the duties, and afford 
him the possibility of computing their real incidence, and even of 
escaping them if he abstains from purchasing the articles. The 
column headed ‘‘ State” in Table A (pp. 618—25) gives the indirect 
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centributions, the column ‘ Octroi”’ all taxes which are included in 
the octroi tariff of the city; the column ‘“ Customs,” those which 
pay customs duty. | 

These last have a double end in view: (1) to provide funds for 
the Treasury, and (2) to benefit certain so-called national industries. 

The consequence of the protective tax is that the consumer 
always has to pay the customs duty even though the article may 
never have crossed the frontier; only the duty, instead of going 
into the chests of the Treasury, goes into the pockets of the so- 
called national and accordingly privileged producer. Protection 
exerts its full influence over all commodities which cannot be 
produced in sufficient quantities in the country to satisfy the 
demand, but ceases to act when the home production exceeds the 
needs of the consumers, and when the market exports instead of 
imports the commodity. In this last case prices conform to those 
of the general market. Thus, the price of raw sugar in France 
depends on the markets of London and Hamburg, because it is. 
produced in excess, but refined sugar, on the contrary, is always 
maintained at a higher level than in foreign markets, to the extent 
of at least 8 frs. per 100 kilogrammes, which is the amount of 
the protective duty. 

The difficulty of obtaining even approximate figures in the 
case of such articles as clothing was enormous, and M. Beaurin- 
Gressier accordingly had recourse to the following mode of 
procedure. - Prior to 1880 the import tariff for articles of clothing 
was based on their value. At this date the ad valorem duties were 
transformed into specific duties on the weight or the volume. He 
has taken the values current before 1880; and, as the change in 
the duties was intended to realise an increase in their amount, and 
as this increase was, on the whole, strongly accentuated in 1890, 
he claims that he cannot be accused of exaggeration in placing on 
the table the values of the original tariff with regard to articles 
of clothing. | ; 

Similarly, the amounts under the head of furniture, crockery, 

glassware, &c., have been dealt with according to the old tariff, 
in which the duty was levied on the value. 
_ In the classification as given in Table A will be found an 
immense list of articles which have to pay in so many different: 
ways by means of customs duties, octrois, and such indirect 
contributions, that some of them end by having to support, under 
the name of taxation, one-fifth of their ultimate cost, as in the 
case of bread, one-half in the case of wine and petroleum, and even 
two-thirds in the ease of sugar. | 

The first chapter of the table is headed ‘ Lodging.” Here 
the expenses are divided into two parts, one on account of the 
country house, the other for the flat in Paris. lor the country 
house the charges enumerated in the first section only comprise an 
estimate of the probable rent which the head of the family would 
have to pay if he were not the owner, and the taxes always paid on 
house property. For the apartments at Paris, besides the expenses 
paid directly by the head of the family, is to‘be found the cost of 
rent, water rate, stair carpet, insurance, and the taxes caused by 
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these expenses. The total expenses under this head of the family 
under consideration, including the probable rent of the country 
house, amount to 4,111 frs. 40c. The taxes included in this amount 
to 916 frs. 40 c., so that the proportion representing taxation is 
22°29. per cent. 

The expenses of food are the most numerous and important, 
and the principal difficulty was met in apportioning them 
according to the various taxable units. It is to be noted that 
the price of each unit refers to the retail price, already largely 
augmented by the intervention of the middle man, and that the 
proportional part of the tax in the final price is thereby diminished; 
also that inferior articles of food have to bear just as heavy a 
duty as those of superior quality, so that a wealthier family, con- 
suming better and more expensive food, would pay proportionally 
less in taxes, the proportion varying inversely as the price of the 
goods bought. For the whole expenditure on food the proportion 
which represents taxation 1s 20°65 per cent. (expenses 6,157 frs. 85 ¢., 
taxes 1,271 frs. 44 ¢.). 

The amount of taxation which is paid on heating and lighting 
is more easily ascertained. It amounts to 24°47 per cent. in the 
case of gas, 52 per cent. in the case of petroleum, 38°88 per cent. 
for candles, 77 per cent. for matches. And it must not be for- 
gotten that all these calculations are made on the retail trade 

rice. 
‘i The whole taxation on fire and light comes to 27°30 per cent. 
(expenses 888 frs., taxes 242 frs. 41 ¢.). 

The following table is a summary of the detailed Table A, and 
shows the amount of taxation on each class of commodity, in so 
far as it can be determined. 
































Distribution of Taxes. 
Total Per na 
How Expended. a: ree State and ata Pe 
penditure. State. Depart- Privileged | Total. Expenses. 
mental, | (Customs). 

CHAP. TEScy 8 Cs frs. Cc. frssec: fics Cs TES 1G. frs. ¢. 
Te Dod ging .........cccepccomeee-e.| 3,111 40] 446 49) 469 91 — 916 40] 29 45 
BEE FOVISIOUS A ocversrtenceepastess. 6,157 95] 272 64! 322 00} 676 80 /1,271 44] 20 65 

111. Fire and lights ................ 888 00} 35 68} 170 90] 385 83} 242 41] 27 30 
VO) CGPI Siar tpientaysceincesess 1,975 00 — — 212 65 | 212 65] 10 77 
vy. Kitchen and household... 79 30 _- O 42 5 59 6 Ol 7 5 
WET UEINE fces cde sssaveeseenedans. 300 00 —- -|; — 37 00 37, OO) "12082 

MEI LP CPLUINOLY <5..2002.cosconsscssnse. 55 00 Ad Th® 1 20 4 05 8 047 14 62 

EL Pee AY CLT cede ntasasucqenasenss 965 00] 195 14} 17 43) 10 85 | 223 42] 23 15 
Te APSE MICTIUS dey.51.checeseeooss. 396 OO} 219 30] 381 00 — 250) 801) 63528 
Rete MOURA Nak. ccsciedgacendadsis devnes. 120 00 10 30 + 2 59 12 89] 10 74 
a VET Ci ee ee 70 10] 66 80 3 30; — 70 10] 10¢ 00 

REESE ct paedeststesese 14,117 75 [1,249 14)1,016 16} 985 86 |3,250 66] 23 02 





The second table (B) contains a specification of services 
remunerated by means of fees, salaries, gratuities, d&c., and here it 
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is impossible to distinguish the incidence of taxation. If it isa 
question of the remuneration of special services such as those of 
the laundress, hairdresser, doctor, dentist, &c., it may fairly be 
taken that the taxes these people are called upon to pay are 
reckoned in the cost price of the services they render. Payments 
of this nature have been grouped together apart from the rest, and 
no attempt has been made to estimate what proportion represents 
taxation. 

M. Beaurin-Gressier sums up his interesting investigation as 
follows :— 

The expenses of the head of the family for the year 1894, 
including the probable rent of the country house, amount to 
21,700 frs. 

‘They are composed of the following items :— 

Expenses corresponding to services rendered or produce where 
the incidence of taxation is relatively easy to ascertain, 15,117 frs. 
Vy 

Those which correspond to salaries or donations, 6,582 frs. 25 c. 

From the total of the first of these divisions it has been possible 
to extricate 3,250frs. 66¢., which represent taxes paid, and which 
can be subdivided as follows :-— 





frs. 
State (various contributions) .......ccsesceseececees 1,249°14, 
Commune or various public establishments .... 1,016°16 
State or persons privileged (customs)... .......... 985°36 
Total .:ccsedcs-qehee ane 3,250°66 





Of the 985°36frs. representing customs duties, about 100 frs. 
go directly to the State, being levied on foreign produce which 
cannot be produced in France. The greater part of the remainder 
corresponds to that proportion of the dues which are divided 
among various privileged persons who enjoy the benefit of being 
protected by an import duty. 

As shown in the above table, of the whole annual expenditure, 
23°02 per cent. represents the share of the State. If 1,coofrs. be 
added to the expenses as representing the estimated value of the 
rental of the country house (which is taxed, but does not otherwise — 
figure among the expenses), the proportion is reduced to 21°50 per 
cent. My 
Amongst the general conclusions, concerning the propriety of - 
various methods of taxation, which M. Beaurin Gressier deduces ° 
from his statistics, the following extract is perhaps the most 
interesting :— 

The taxes most open to criticism are those which are supposed - 
to protect certain industries. The total amount of these taxes, — 
which are hardly perceptible, if not quite invisible, because they 
do not enter the chests of the Treasury or figure in any account, 
doubtless exceeds 80,000,000. per annum. ‘The protective import 
duty on corn alone represents more than 20,000,000/. As the total 
receipts of the State are somewhere about 140,000,0004 a year, the 
charges which a protective policy necessitates amount roughly to 
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nearly two-thirds of the total. If this crushing burden could be 
made to disappear, the productive capacity of all the regular 
taxes would be augmented to an extent quite unhoped for, a 
surplus would re-appear, and with it the possibility of lightening 
the taxation which is opposed to real economy, and which obstructs 
and hinders trade and commercial intercourse so absolutely essential 
to the prosperity and expansion of a great nation. 


Taste A.—See next page, 


TasLE B, Section I].—Services Remunerated by means of Payments in 
which are included the Taxes paid by the Persons rendering the Services. 





Total 
Expenditure. 


Total 


How Expended. Expenditure. 


How Expended. 











CHAPTER X V.—TJntellec- frs. G: 
tual culture. 








CHAPTER XII.—Lodging. frs. 





Repairs to country house.... 260 Boys’ school «.s0....-cseseeeee cee 1,500 00 
ere fadiitare 50 Masters for girls ................ 1,000 00 
Re SL Sa 2 a Learned societies..........0+ 90 00 
PLIEC! OL: [RATIO .cpacs.nsse0)everseesi 30 Nowspa pers, csicctrcencsencssgeres>- 50 00 
ne ail wll 8610) | ended prea nec ih tere 5G 00 

POEL oii scecsentct Zoe 2a)? Ota (LOMeTYs:.cc<ccciecenieneees 








Totalhsgankce| 2,420 00 


Cuarrer X V1.— Wages. 





CuaptEeR XIII.— Clothing. 





M 
ot 
$a) 
ct 
te 
o 
5 
1 
| 
hs 
Or 
(=) 
oO 

















‘ ; Servantser cease ctr orcs 1,350 00 
‘Washing and dyeing........... 600 Workwomen. ........c.ccccccceeees 145 00 
Votalsiiestes: veee| 1,495 OO 
CHAPTER X1IV.—AHealth. CHAPTER X VII.—Sumns 
; gwen. 

MA AAPOYESSED.casoscsccocsse¥ecadtaee sore 35 Presents, gratuities, &c1.... 300 00 
BAS ore. ssc sctscceecectertenseoeees 200 Charity ee. Sacer dethe 100 00 
Doctor and dentist ............ 200 Pocket money for children} 400 00 
Chemist Give ecdanvetTeskscatencndecseans 200 Total Peis Aad t4 800 00 

DIIOV AY WOLETS) | ccscssoessceceeseces 30 
—!| Sum estimated for omis- } of 
PRUE te csccarceccie 665 BIGIISMe ts cvuthe Acaeiieceeaes 27 25 
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Articles Bought. | 
| 


| 





CHAPTER I. 





Lodging. 
(a). Country House. 


PVATUCUR TS BE re ee Foeccessscatets: 
Door and window tax ... 
Personal property ,, 

Fire insurance 
De UA Serae rhe s Minis gatooieew 
Billiard tax 


Core reeeasseene: 


Coe reese eererenees 


(6). Apartments at Paris. | 


Personal property tax . 

Door and window ,,_ .... 
ey ( Propot tional share 
| of land tax 
] Proportional share 





of street cleansing 
Proportional share 

| of gas rate 
Water rate ............ | 
ee Co DEC eice-es a, tacs | 








i 
vee 
Fire insurance 


Pee eee eeoree ea ressoses 


CHAprer IT. 


Provisions. 


EROS Poet wii es wbyeteos 
Unsweetened pastry... 


Gingerbread 
Beef 


SOTO ee eee ee neee oes 
eer er eee eee rer ee Ter ree 


Coen Oe Oo reso ners weseesvens- 


Pork 
Lard 


POO rome tee ersersrereeseseeoare 
POCO eet Oe meee eer eaterrerenes 
PP OO mC Oe rere erect oresasroess 


Game 


sas 9104 sis/p elhienele'eisa\elasdluiv's.sisie'v e.pieie 
Pies Dole reesoveerecercosevessevcoues 
sere beet ecesces 0600 yascccesess 
seer mecececsereevcesevescecs 


POOR H eee eer eeeerenesseoarreseseses 


BIUIG EY ue aeticein torte esaes 
Confectionery 
Jam 


OOo ee emesoenes 


Pe ee Pee eer Ser ery 


eee eee ee 


| Per head 
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TasLe A.—Lxpenses of a Parisian Family 


[ Dee. 


[Family of nine persons: Father, Mother, three 


SECTION I.—Services or Products giving rise to Taxes 






Unit of Taxation. 


















eee eeerercesoend 


ee er 


», table 


eereererese 


Oeeerrseeeesoes 


Oooo reser eeeoconal 
i 


Municipal stamp. : 


2) _ 
Value hacen 


ed | 





ifrs. or % 





State. 


| $$$ — — 


Rate of Taxation. 


Communal 
and 





frs. or % 


os 


0°09735 
0:09735 
0°09735 
0°09735 
0:30 
018 
02277 
0°36 
0°40 
0:22 
0°06 





‘Departmental. 








ite: Ore 





State and 
Privileged 
(Custonis). 


frs. or % 










0°25 0°34735 
0°32 0°41735 | 
0°12 0°21735 
0°12 0°21735 
0°20 0°50 

0°20 0°38 

0°25 04777 
0°60 0°96 

0°20 0°60 
0018 0°238 
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Sons (19, 17, 14), two Daughters (16, 11), two Servants. | ° 
whose Final Incidence is relatively easy to determine. 
Amount of Taxes. Per Cent. 
Total of 
Expendi- Number of Units Taxed. Gormmutiale P State and Taxation 
ture. State. and | Privileged | Total. in 
Departmental.| (Customs). Expenses. 
frs. c¢ frs. c. frsz, © Eis rere ltrs: CG. 
202 15 = 7412] 128 03 — | 202 15 | roo‘co 
61 05 — 29 30 31 75 — 61 0d | 100°00 
260 60 — 114 69 | 145 91 —- 260 60 | 10000 
SMOG CELE AE ANIG Cic  s 7 Pe 2 73 — —_ 273 9°10 
EDM circ hstiaat A jenecvetasevestovescasee. 8 00 a — 8 OU | 100°00 
RU Lee rere coast esivedes sees ipa vecesins ogee 6 00 — a 6 00 | 100°co 
219 00 — 122 66 96 34 “— 219 00 | 100°co 7 
37 60 — 20 60 17 00 oo 37 60 | 100°00 8 
ie 
i 
2,200 00 | ae 6412| 50 38 —3y | 11480- aiee |10 
{ 
if 
20 00 — 0 50 — 0 50 250M) | de 
20 00 oo — — — — 13 
47 00 4 27 == — 4 27 giog | 14 
3,111 40 — 446 49 | 469 91 -— 916 40 | 29°45 
frs. ¢. 
550 00 | 1,572 kilogrammes at 0 35 — — 110 00 | 110 00 | 20°00 15 
16 00 20 3 7, 0230 — —- 3 20 3 20] 20°00 | 16 
51 00 60 3 O86 — — 9 60 9 60 | 18°82 | 17 
65 00 50 a + 130 —_ oo 8 00 8 00] 12°30 | 18 
i 6 50 6°500 ,, f 1 00 — — O 65 O 65 | 10°00 19 
; 1,128 00 | 470 x » 2 40 a 45 75 | 117 50 | 163 25] 14°47 | 2 
4 150 00 60 . wee OU — 5 84 19 20 | 25 04] 16°69 | 21 
| 108 00 45 Py », 2 40 _- 4, 38 5 40 9 78 g'05 | 22 
36 00 | 20 * wre 80 —_ 1 95 2 40 435 | 13°08 #28 
120 00 30 éi », 4 00 a 9 00 600 | 15 00 | 12°50 | 24 
50 00 10 6 97 0y-00 — 1 80 2 00 3 80 760 | 25 
450 00 94 a », & 80 — 21 40 23 50} 44 90 9°98 | 26 
25 00 a Ne » 9 00 — 1 80 3 00 480] 19°20 | 27 
60 00 10 F » 6 00 — 4 00 2 00 6 00 | 10’00 | 28 
30 00 20 dozens a, 44.50 ~-. 4 40 O 36 476] 15°87 | 29 
9 00 30 kilogrammes ,, O 30 3 60 1 80 — 5 40 | 60°00 | 30 
220 00 | 200° 3 » 1 10 | 120 00 —- 16 00 | 186 00 | 61°81 31 
10 00 2 44 or 00 1 20 — 0 16 1 86] 13°60 | 32 
16 00 8 a » 200) 2 40 bal 032] 272] 17°00 | 33 
110 00 55 y 5, 2 00 — —- 22 00 | 22 00] 20°00 | 34 
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Tasie A.— Expenses of a Parisian Family 





Rate of Taxation. 





Articles Bought. Unit of Taxation. 




































































Communal State and 
State. and Privileged Total. 
Departmental.} (Customs). 
CHapTre II. 
Dh tin tend frs: or % | frs. or % | irs, or % | irs; orey ae 

SD cMEPASURY & ciheveessecabnaencpensarsces Kilogramme ........ — — 0°40 0°40 
8G: Colfee’.:..4.cns0e titre tescnecse “get ete Ore — — 2°08 2°08 
erica Wyre: Siewert nn ach > aetaeee HES Mle SR Ls — — 2°08 2°08 
2S) | IChOCOlALE: , ,seovssecetonIoasevsess 5 Few camps deca — — 1:00 1:00 
SO |S OD PERC eaeccasecsecceedeaascest’ We aieieaat ee Te —_ = 2°08 2°08 
MO NEW SITLL ee dech oe geseh czecaceseys Oi ead Oe — — 4°16 4°16 
ANC VSN ULMGOE F<. lieidiecees-tesces.ns- She ee! Laine: — = 3°12 3°12 
2 ACVB IIOW! facies fadsorondoys>> one. ae AR Dheceed — — 2°08 2°08 
PEC LOV CG Gack. (sar ice sn0sstsevbenvay eee — — 2°08 2°08 
AAD | MUst ard j..ccscs.sincesociseceseses yy ak nee — —_— 0°15 0715 
Aid |TPOLAGOES Fi (secs cdivessccdeesescces Sh tg etree — == 0-004 0-004 
TLS ic) aa Sein a ot Se Seale aie -~ == 0:08 0°08 
APaC hestnute \.s.c.s0.ic.cdsdeetechse: teen — — 0°03 0°03 
48 |.Fresh vegetables ............ hte bet tears — — 0:06 0°06 
49 | Dried eee es oat cate nee — — 0°03 0°03 
BO eyeserved 45°” aedesseseens yon eee meet aoe -= 0°16 0°16 
Plea WE resh SYADES. i..sceseasteseee ee ee Or — 0°0576 0:08 071376 
BUN MOTATILOS 2 yicsedoas sacecedsoasense« ait Wed eee —* — 0°05 0°05 
53 | Apples and pears ......4.... Me GA Rae — — 0°05 0°05 
54 | Other fresh fruit ............ CL gee — — 0°03 0°03 
boo Dried Taiging...........40..0010+: a eee — 0°3186 0°15 0°4686 
56 | Almonds and nuts 5b. Geel neers — — 0°03 0°03 
DIES TUNE, Base teeecsbovh iiceist eee = --~ 0°10 0°10 
58 | Other dried fruits ........ 15 ee — vo 0:05 0°05 
Sortie WE ie Ree Be Litre “Fees x os 0025 | 0-025 
GOR UACLET 1 Aiscccas- arp Reec yess Kilogramme ........ rm 0°1440 0°06 0°2040 
GLa CHECSO* <P. .csols ccs sacleustias 59 CR ate — Q°114, 015 0°264 
62 |,Cream cheese _ ............006 3) Bee waneebeees — — 015 0°15 
BO RUS OG a cnet eeestarar ctessteveattiad >) Seaeeeeere — 0°042 0°06 0°102 
Otel BVVITIO oes Blcssc esdereschesetcattc Litre cs nweea tere 0°0825 01062 0°07 | 0°2587 
pel FB Oer eae, 23:>,.198 5 ..beh55 Sask 5) amine ER eet 0:0375 0°15 0°05 > 0°2375 
66 | Brandy, liqueurs ............ Pia Pe co es ae 0°93125 0°3990 0°35 1°68025 } 
GPE, PV INO MAT oPr-tre..88.......00la.cd ee ar ah 0°05 0:18 0°06 C29 
Cee lckless -B.fe5,.firss...5-418.< gan Uae ereerareecae ase 0°05 012 © 0°06 0°28 
GO AaB ASL F Fg. 20)... .pivecedact Kilogramme ........ O15 0524 O12 — 0°794. 
70 | Restaurant,..........scsssesee. Valugheeectee —- 5% 5% °:, | 10% 

Dota) Rous dsta rs — aa ag * 

CuapteEr ITT. 

Fire and Lights. 
(LACE Soe Sat: ie eR ae. ae Cubic metre ........ 0:0072 0°062 0:0040 | 0°0732 |. 
(0 CELA EEN He ik 100 kilogrammes.. — 0°72 0°12 0°84 F 
PBL Petrol qui 5)-).cds-c.necoscstes, 5 Litre (ik. hsco eee — 0°216 0°10 0316 
74. Spirits-of wine .....05:....00. alt,’ Sate. Bee. one oo 0°216 0°10 0°316 
AoprCandlas #486 8.4.206.! Kilogramme ........ 0°30 0°24 0°16 0°70 
AB? Matches. )..yh:.800.0.4. 050 Price paid <)..ca.6 77% a ans 77% 

Lota tcjetiec..bs eaaed oo — =! — = 
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Amount of Taxes. 


























Total 
Expendi- Number of Units Taxed. Communal’ |’ State and 
ture. State. and Privileged 
Departmental. | (Customs). 
frs. ¢ frs. | frs. c. frs. ¢. Pf3,0¢: 
60 00 30 kilogrammes at 2°00 — — 12 00 
173 00 31 F » 9°60 — — 64 48 
20 00 2 ‘ y, L0°00 — — 4 15 
70 40 2a a 3 320 — — 22 00 
9 60 2 » 4°80 ~— — 4 15 
3 00 20 grammes » O15 aa az 0 09 
Iya |} 260 i 5, 0°068 — — 0 78 
EGO 25a) 5; 5, 0°068 ~— — 0 52 
155 |, 259 _ », 0°062 — — 0 52 
9 00 3 kilogrammes ,, 3°00 —- ae 0 45 
84 00 700 HH ke — =e 2 80 
6 00 10 = 5, 0°60 — — 0 80 
5 00 fe) _ UL OU — _ 0 30 
170-00" 4-70 : sso’ 00 — — 10 20 
45 OO 90 = », 0°50 — — 2 70 
150 00 75 - »» 2°00 — — 12 CO 
20 00 20 7 » 1:00 — 115 1 60 
10 00 TZ5CO. |; », 0°80 — — O 62 
_ 5 00 Io = 5, 0°50 — — 0 50 
15 00 30 F 5, 0°50 _— — 0 90 
5 00 ZIBOO' ,, yy 2100 me 0 80 0 37 
4 00 2 3 e100 — am 0 06 
6 00 6 " me 00 _ — 0 60 
15 00 30 is 2 0350 — — 1 50 
360 00 | 1,200 litres 0730 — — 30 00 
140 00 50 kilogrammes ,, 2°80 — 7 20 3 00 
39.00}; 15 3 » 2160 ce7 lee B2eo5 
100 00; ~ 50 4 » 2°00 -— = 7 50 
288 00 160 s 7 L380 a 6 72 9 60 
/ 825 GO | 1,500 litres » O55 | 123 75 | 159 80 | 105 00 
66 00 Lie 55 3 O60 412 16 50 410 
45 00 7 ae 5, 3°00 13 97 5 98 5 25 
6 50 Ke eae » 0°65 0 50 1 80 O 60 
3 00 ae 3 », 1:50 0 10 O 24, 0 12 
25 00 20 kilogrammes ,, 1°25 3 00 10 48 2 40 
CMMI E TICG AICP orncs.oc0qc.consensoeerseass — 8 00 8 00 
6,157 95 — 272 64 | 322 00 | 676 80 
frs. ¢ 
845 00 | 1,150 cubic metres at O 30 8 28 71 30 4 83 
360 00 80 ewt. » 4 50 — 57 60 9 60 
84 O00 140 litres » 0 60 — 380 24 14 00 
7 09 1On ds; » 8 70 — 2 16 1 00 
72 00 40 kilogrammes ,, 1 80} 12 00 9 60 6 40 
20 00 50 boxes » O40]) 15 40 Ca ase 
8388 00 | — 35 68 | 170.90 35 83 





Total. 


4 


mH oo _ 
IWOOHOORHPOOCONNNODOONDOCOCOOR 





242 Al 


_ 20°00 


77-00 


Per Cent. | 
of 

Taxation | 
in 

Expenses. 


S7aeul 
20°75 
31°25 
43°23 
3°00 
45°88 
30°58 | 
33955 
5°00 
38313 
13°33 
6°00 
6°00 
6°00 
8°09 
13°75 
6°20 
10°00 
6°00 
23°40 
1°50 
10°00 
10°00 
8°23 
7°28 
10°15 
750 
5°66 
47°04 
43°00 
56°00 
44°61 
15°33 
63°52 
10°00 











20°65 


24°47 
18°66 
52°67 
45°14 
38°88 


27°30 





35 
36 


Pex 


38 
39 


| 40 
AL 


42 


| 48 
1. AB 


46 


| 47 


48 


49 
50 
51 


52 
53 
o4 


59 


56 


57 
58 
59 
60 


62 


7 
72 
vi 
74 
75 
76 
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Taste A.—Lapenses of a Parisian Family — 


Rate of Taxation. 























Articles Bouglit. Unit of Taxation. fj Commie Sate and 
State. and Privileged | Total. 
Departmental.| (Customs). 
es es ee ee a ee a 
| 
CHArTEeR LV. ones ae of Ts ‘ 
: 08 rs. or is. or rs. or 
| Clothing. 7 a 7 0 
77| Father’s clothes ........... Value — faa 10% 
78| Boys’ OFT hae — —_ 10% 
m0 Mothers, 5 58) Gases. is — — 10% 
80) Girls’ Pn aot | ee ‘5 -— — 10% 
Gh) SEL ea We mie. eae versace cttees ts 5 — —- 10% 
SPL TiC WMG ca teateces.stsorduesd sree. 3 — — 15% 
$3| Boots and shoes. ............ Pair — — 1°50 
STA LOW OS ect Roti ccstsascvnrbectant x — —- 0°10 
85| Haberdashery ................ Value — oo 15% 
BoC mM Orellas Ve. Beencsedecsaseeees S a — 10% 
EPOLEUYS Aas ascounagetecueest — — — 





CHAPTER V. 
| Kitchen and Household. 


BB a OOLU BOAT vessnscsoes suk evteeass Kilogramme — — 0°06 
88| Marseilles soap ...........0 - — — 0:06 
89) Mineral iy beeokog saat = — —~ 0°06 
QO) DACA Pye tetvewcksesatacdnavsts iF — — 0°04 
91/| Carhonate of soda. ........... . — — 0°019 
21) DOCS WAX B timihstsaevseinieres re — 0°84.2 0°08 
Doi OULEDLG Ai. Biot cco easoen tee 4 — — 0°30 
94) Solution of chlorine........} Litre a ~- 5% 
95 | ; copper ........ 2 — — 5% 
SVGUEE OLAGIE SSoctens.ssitases etree: Kilogramme ....... — — Free 
OF | Blackslead........sceoss.ssscaveses ¥ — — 7" 
DotA VW TEEN Gs. .crstsvvtsdcerterceess i — = % 
99) Pumice stone .........)es0000 _ — — © 
100| Kitchen paper. ......:......0. a ~- — 3 
| OUR Bee Shs dei cons tirtcats — ii a 


CHAPTER VI. 
Furniture. 


101, Wall-paper and curtains | Value 


4 a 15% 





OA AALASBWHYG (coh versisabecccisees % — oe 10% 
LOS, Grocherye vceecucesis.cscrsccsiens > s ae 15% 
104} Kitchen utensils ............ “; — =< 10% 
MO HA TEL ETE obi tuea cabracl eh, tect F; — ag 15% 
POG Ab riishes. 5.5. tieys evadeuleen so ey 10% 
” , ‘oO 

OP DAGkOtS G2. ieokeon ethan x, — = 10% 

Sundry articles of fur- 

BU { MUICATO a onto i Y ut ai 10% 
Lobel Andante ATT ane ce 
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in 1894, and Taxes Borne by tt—Contd. 
Amount of Taxes. Per Cent. . 

Total of 

Expendi- Number of Units Taxed. Camrouhalé |. State and Taxation 
ture. State. and Privileged | Total. in 

Departmental. | (Customs). Expeuses. 
frs. ¢ frs. ¢. frs. c frs. c frsi, 

PURO ME TICS AIG Gorngee a cissventinsenns nce — — 34 00 | 34 00] 10°00 

320 00 le Ay CA) Week ot ee ee -— — 32 00 | 382 00] 10°00 

250 00 Ota See eee — — 25 00 | 25 00 | 10°00 

190 00 a SRE eae an ~ — 19 00 | 19 004 10°00 
60 00 een ce ds sth ccouuh se — — 6 00 6 00 | 10°00 

325 00 a — — 48 75 | 48 75] 15°00 

375-00 | 26.pairs at 15 frs. ............... — — 37 50 | 387 50] Io0'0o 
BosiamesG ee 8) 8 1 tr, 90 Cx.: 0x: —- oa 2 90 2 90 Ay 
aU EICO. DAL a-,3,j0areveb0r0-5n0steeu: — — 4, 50 4,50 | 15°00 
30 00 BOP esntsctng ioaesiss sees se ae — 3 00 3 00 | I0’0o 

1,975 00 ve ml 212 65 | 212 65 4 10°77 
frs. c. 

25 00 | 50 kilogrammes at 0 50 .. —- — 3 00 3 00 | 12°00 
8 00-1 10 “s Pee Oh —4 — 0 60 0 60 7°50 
6 O05 (12 2 = 0.00 .:. _ — 0 72 0-72 |12°Go 
6 00 | 24 boxes fae e —4 —_— 0 25 02 4°00 
100 | 1okilogrammes ,,0 10... — — Ost? 019] 19°00 
4 40. 1 kilogramme ,, 4 40 .. = 0 42 0 08 0 50] 11°36 
1 50 To balls Se bee —_ —_— 0 15 0 15 | 1c’oo 
6 00 | 30 litres Se PA a 0 30 0 30 5°00 
6 00 Pag ee OO! — 0 30 O 30 5°00 

12 00 | 30 kilogrammes ,, 0 40 ..f — a rr — face 
1 50 | 10 packets oa On ED... = = fare =. — 
0 50 | 10 pieces a OO ne: —= pars aes a — 
0 40 1 kilogramme ,, O 40 .... — — — — — 
TS TICE! OBC a cst cas cons no ens4 cee ie = << <a = = 

79 30 — — 0 42 5 59 6 O1 M58 

BO EE TICE HAIG) o0ecnsen2.0.0.csce son oeee _ — 10 50 10 50 | 15°00 

30 00 i etes = — 3 00 3 00 | 10°00 

50 00 SM Ma Scck sins’ ania saxieta:, = — 7 50 7 50] 15°00 

30 00 5 BG a — 3 00 3 00 | 10°00 

20 00 PUT eas tidewcsecrcessesvetrzae. — —_ 3 QO 3 00 | 15°00 

20 00 WTR ete nea Ph ss0s5 0036005 00042: _— — 2 00 2 00 | Io’0o 

25 00 PEM en cooet a nciesnrgonscnad — -— 2.5 2 50 | 10°00 
55 00 Le TES a _- — 5 50 5 50 | 10°00 

300 00 a = — 37 00 37 00 f 12°33 
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77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86. 


87 


&9 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94: 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 


101 
102 
103 
104. 
105 
106 
107 


108 
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TasLE A.—Expenses of a Parisian Family 





Rate of Taxation. 






































Articles Bought. Unit of Taxation. 





Communal State and 
State. and Privileged Total. 
Departmental.| (Customs). 














a | TT ———_ 

















Cuapter VII. 
Pera, frs. or % | frs. or % | frs. or % | frs. or % 
2094 ‘Toilet dap yccgesctgessnrsesse, Kilograrme ........ — — 15% 15, 
S100 8 1 WAEEES ace castes Bing ee es 0°93125 0°3990 0°35 168025 
EATS Vi ANIOUS bi seven carder on vorsnegonss ee — — — — 
ALT 0 Baad CS Seeeee — 
Cuarter VIII. 
Travelling. 
E24 Head WAYS -92-2-cees<-fooprapens Price paid ............ 24-47% — 0°187% | 24°657% 
Meth RE Se ee. Peete fee eee PP ete 2°28% 647% 3°56% | 12°31% 
EY Bs Ty TC mene eee Serene ees 2°79% 6°75% 387% | 13°41% 
be : Receipt stamps ....J 0°70% ava) ieee 
Se ee { Pace pails eee 24:47, } ve 0°187% |) 04-657% 
Postage stamps ........ 
Ain PG lea ANS oo2.22--epeneee Price paid ............ 37°62% = — 37°62% 
helep one o-7eccsuase-ss0 
A Wa | 7% Gee Ree Sia — — — a 
Cuaprer IX. 
Amusements. 
SLE UL OBEEO Seanccsecstsextaceanseeeats Price per seat. ... 10% _— 10% 
PES 4 CODACCON. sauce Obras teteaatt, Price paid .........0.. — — 82% 
119| Gunpowder ...... | eet wn 8 a) — come 68% 
120} Game licences... Per licence  :....... 10°00 = 28°00 
121} Playing cards ..../......00.. on Desice aires eeesie — — 0°625 
LA 8 BER IN eeee ces _ ~— — a7 
CHAPTER X. 
Presents. 
122 PL oysons.,.cccccm anche sccmceted Valuesiuinstan ait — 10% 10% 
123) Gold jewellery ................ Hectogramme ... a 0°50 38°00 
162) her Si tami, Suen eee Seen is = en 0°50 2°50 
125} Confectionery ................ Kilogramme ........ — 0°08 0°68 
ROU I Eta econ cise at avasel ~~ : _— — age 
CHAPTER XI. ; 
| Sundries. , 
126} Stamped paper .....-......... Per stamp ....:3...... — — 0°60 
127) Receipt stamps ................ PM Petr A = an — —- 0°10 
128) Extracts from Acts ........ Per extract 7.2... : 0°55 oe 2°35 
129} Examination expenses....| ,, examination.. —_—" * A 40-00 
otal sd. ssk:..by..tdees — i ak ay 
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m 1894, and Taxes Borne by it—Contd.. 






















































Amount of Taxes. Per Cent. 





of 
wee oh | ly 
Expendi- | Communal | State and Taxation 
State. | and | Privileged | Total. = 
|Departmental. | (Customs). Expenses. | 
/ 
menue, fyi frsiie) | frs:c frs. ¢ | 
! 
—— — | 3 00 3 00} 15°00 109 
Brie pas Lee oh ek? OD 5 04 16°80 |110 
— mek SN Sue Pg 2 — 1111 
279; 120 | 405 | 804] 14°62 | 
bh WIS.ha.. 1a4:58.jel) 2: 103 | 135 61] 24°65 |112 
By: SR ee ae 3 76 10 68 5 87 20 314 12°31 +j113 
ORE Siperaee tee 2.79.) 6.75 387 | 138 414 13741 ie 
3 50 | . . = 
nde eee 11 01 i} oa nBistadans he comrnt Pak gel ok 
39 50; — — | 8950] 37°62 |116 
MM AS a ee ea ba. sc 
195 14] 1743 | 1085 | 223 42] 23-15 | 
| | | 
i 
| | 
| Price paid. ....scescssseens ‘en oe 1100 | — 11 00} 10°00 hay 
Oy te aaa, at Hier al 168 10} 82°00 |118 
OM ae atts <asacdisaxnehe. — — 10 20 68°00 {119 
| 2 licences BP ate sear ene. 20 00 — 56 00 | 100°00 | 120 
pe Ss paeks £5 ee Sieh -— —_ 5 00 | 50°00 {121 
/ pos 31 00 — 250 30 63°21 
. | 
| ee OA ee a ee — | 2 00 2 00] 10°00 fe 
| 20 grammes af 8 frs............. — | O10 7 60 12°66 {123 
f sore, = 8 ge ee are h — | O 25 1254 12°50 | 124 
_| 3 kilogrammes at 10 frs..... ~ | QO 24 2 04 6°80 {125 
— a ede. BO 12 89] 10°74 | 
| 
frs. ¢c. 
to sheets atO 60.00... + { i= 6 00 | I00°00 1126 
100 stamps _.,, O 10............ _- — 10 00 | 100°00 | 127 
6 extracts ,, 2 35........00. 3 30 — | 1410] Toooo |128 
poet EXAMINATION o....eeseseseee — | 40 00 | 100°%00 |129 
| re 6680} 330 | — | 7010] 10000 
| | | | 
272 
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II.—-Raiffeisen (Agricultural) Banks in Germany, Italy, and — 
Belqiwm? 


The founder of the system of agricultural credit which bears 
his name, Herr Raiffeisen, was born in 1818. As burgomaster of 
the town of Flammersfeld, on the Rhine, he saw the necessity of 
freeing the small agriculturists from the usurers, in whose power 
the great majority were, and he accordingly devised the scheme of 
co-operative credit, which, developing slowly at first, has now 
become an important factor in the rural districts of many foreign 
countries, and particularly in Germany, its home. Raiffeisen was 
thus led to found the first of these associations, at Flammersfeld, in 
1849. 

There are two fundamental ideas underlying the system: the 
first is unlimited liability of the members, the second is that the 
district in which a bank’s operations are carried on must be so 
small that all the members are acquainted with each other. 
Another essential point is that money is Jent for comparatively 
long periods, usually for several years, as the object for which the 
loan is required can but rarely repay its cost in a shorter time. 
The banks serve a double object: they both lend money and 
accept deposits. At first there were no shares, but the Government 
afterwards insisted upon the banks issuing shares; to meet which, 
their amount was fixed as low as possible, and is in Germany 
about 10s. 

Although in each country the existing legislation has necessi- 
tated certain variations in the actual conduct of the banks, still 
the original theory has everywhere been maintained in its integrity, 
and the following summary of the procedure adopted at present 
in Germany may be taken as typical of the institutions in 
other countries, with few modifications. Generally speaking, 
the State has interfered very little with these associations, but in 
Germany and Belgium they have been accorded certain advantages, 
and in Austria, to which country the system is also extending, the 
authorities are also giving some aid. 

Each bank is managed by a Council of Directors, with. a 
President and a Board of Control, all honorary ; the accountant 
only is (sometimes) paid a small sum for his professional services. 
A bank in any given district—say a village or commune—may be 
formed at a meeting of the inhabitants, who simply elect the 
officers and notify the authorities. The association is then in 
working order. Money is obtained from the deposits and entrance 
fees of members, shares (of which no member can have more than. 
one), “commission,” and ]oans from ordinary banks. So strong 
are these ‘village banks,” owing to every member being liable for 
all he is worth, that most banks are quite ready to lend sums to 
almost any extent at about 3 per cent. The interest démanded by 


* The information in this article is taken from the Reports from Her Majesty’s 
Representatives Abroad on the Raiffeisen System of Co-Operative Agricultural 
Associations [C—7896]; from an article by F. de Smeyers in the Revue Agrono- 
mique, No. 2, 1895, so far as concerns Belgium; and from the Journal of the 
Board of Agriculture, No. 2, 1895, ; 
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these associations on the loans granted to their members is usually 
4 per cent., that allowed on deposits being generally 34 per cent. 
There is no speculation, the surplus from the difference between 
the interest received on loans and that paid on deposits being 
accumulated, after defraying the very moderate expenses of 
management, to form a reserve fund. 

In order to obtain a loan, a member must specify the object 
for which it is required, and must find.a surety, who is responsible 
for its repayment, and who is consequently interested in seeing 
thai the money is devoted to the specified purpose. A portion at 
least must be paid back annually. In granting the loans the 
directors take into consideration the character of the member, 
this being one of the essential features of the scheme, for, as noted 
above, the bank’s sphere of operation is purposely so restricted as 
to render possible a mutual acquaintance of all the members. 

Besides lending money and receiving deposits, the banks in 
Germany also act towards their members somewhat on the 
principle of co-operative stores, purchasing various agricultural 
requisites such as manures, fodder, &c., and retailing them to their 
members, generally through the ‘‘ Administrative Union of Rural 
Co-operative Banks ” (see below). 

There is a Central Agricultural Credit Bank, with its head- 
quarters at Neuwied, not far from Coblenz, to which the local 
banks, as described above, are affiliated. It was founded in 1877 
as a joint stock company, for the purpose of granting pecuniary 
assistance to separate banking associations, and to receive deposits 
from associations having a surplus to dispose of. Hach local bank 
takes one share (50/.), and is liable only for that amount. The 
oriyinal capital of this Central Bank amounts to 250,000/.; 
110,350/. of this was paid up on lst April, 1895. There were on the 
Ist May, 1895, 1,485 members (practically the local banks), situated 
mostly in provinces bordering on the Rhine and in Bavaria. 

The balance sheet of the Central Bank for 1892 was as 
follows :— 














PER OU Lee c geiiatcscsuesovnesassesseneesooessnes £394,224 
PCS OMCLEUTEC. vic.ceversscesoroeseoaseseinel 393,999 
ES ADL CQMEM EI cticwss ces orssetencect nse 225 
Cr. £ Dr. £ 
ANY OBISIES 8 in fa2e-cakencecedntvncessnus- 224 | To.capital paid up - ...........0... 29,305 
tie » deposits of the associa- 
99 SECCUTILICS........s0cscesererssescees 41,023 tions and private in- 169,466 
ware an oe dividwals.,..2.5...0..c020. 
ee ele \ 189,167 | ,, caution money lodged 
LOY see ccna eC ee ey by Comptralten Gene 750 
ing j ral, (° Direktor’”’ F .... 
ee a marignges. we », loan ine Porat bank.. 25,000 
-», payment for he Inf + interest on above, less 
current with the Im- 50 interest on securities 347 
Porat Dale «8. ..2:....0.. and mortgages ....... 
» Reserve capital-—l ........... 6,036 
5, value of movable property os De . oN TS cteasnse 1,090 
2335499 231,904 
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The total amount of revenue and expenditure was— 


£ 
Tn WB90 About A. soe: scorer ete soeeremeneete 450,000 
be er) LUNES A iojadeetes contscagetenss ce oem 600,000 
Baas hay ivenctetccencvscetys tate amen 800,000 
RMD, hah ets ecesoretettoetr 2aeeeee 1,100,000 


There exists also an “ Administrative Union of Rural Co- 
operative Banks” in connection with the Central Credit Bank: 
its special object being to examine the books of the societies | 
which belong to it, and to undertake the organisation of the 
purchase and sale on the joint account of agricultural requisites 
and products. Others, such as viticultural associations, co- 
operative dairies, &c., besides agricultural credit associations, are 
received into this Union. The number of associations adhering to 
it at the end of 1893 was 1,199. 

The business transacted by this Union is on a large scale; the 
total receipts in 1890 (when 623 associations belonged) being 
1,314,752/., and the expenses 1,238,107/. 

In Italy the system is almost identical. The first rural associa- 
tion upon Raiffeisen’s plan was founded in 1883, and though their 
number has in the last few years considerably increased, they are 
still almost confined to the valley of the Po, Here also they started 
with no capital, but were able at the outset to obtain loans from city 
and other banks, owing to their unlimited lability. But the rates 
of interest are here higher than elsewhere, and the associations 
generally charge their members 6 per cent. on the loans. Now that 
the system is becoming better known, however, there is a tendency 
on the part of some banks to lend to the associations at a some- 
what lower interest, so that the latter can afford to lower their 
rate; besides which, the members’ deposits are now accumulating. 
On these deposits 34 per cent. is usually paid. No assistance 
whatever has as yet been granted to these associations by the 
Italian government. The increase in these banks is shown by the 
following :— 





Near: patie aa aay ae Total oe of 
In; 1889,:14.5.;ccateeee 5 42 
} Pe terrae ae 1 43 
yo OL. aca nee 9 52 
spn, 02. See ee 39 91 
by. DBA ispthtets teskoeeeanee 45 136 
pe DA eee ales 98 | 234: 





“The number of members varies from 70 to 200, including 
usually all the heads of families in the particular district. 
Statistics show that one-half of the members of these Italian 
rural banks are very small peasants with less than 10 acres to 
cultivate, and only a few names are registered with more than 
100 acres. It is not the quantity of assistance rendered that is 
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remarkable, but the extreme poverty of many of those who seek 
it, and whom it keeps from misery and especially from usury. 

“The financial situation of 136 of these rural Joan banks, 
principally in Venetia, on the 3lst December, 1893, was as 
follows :— 












































Assets. Liabilities. 
Rents Cash. Money | Money Money | Borrowed | Other 
awd Reserve 2 Lent | Invested Total Received from Credi Total 
Fund. to at s /some large | “TCI Otis 
Profits. Hand. |Members.| Interest. Deposit. | Bank. tors. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1,053 | 1,745 | 2,463 | 60,395 | 1,360 | 67,016 | 31,815, 27,250 | 2,355 | 61,420 





“The following table shows the annual balance sheet of the 
Co-operative Rural Loan Bank at Loreggia :— 

















Assets. Amount. | Liabilities. Amount, 

anal £ 

Surplus cash in hand ............ — {| Borrowed from City bank ....) 120 
: i 9 

Current accounts ............c0- 2 on REE a eas para yeas ee Ne 

f ~=>-s [mtterest thereon ............006 13 

Loans to members... 598 [Savings deposits ......... ee 43 

| Interest thereon ...........c00 1 

Be eg tomembers |. 15.4] Sundry. depositie? css. dls 80 

OR EP HS LUNG cicil scesvssdneoseeeeseeos 60 | Interest thereon ............... 2 

ANAL CA) aes Mele 700 OED ere eae ecnnee: 580 











“The vast majority of the sums lent vary from 2/. to 151., 
loans over 50/. being extremely rare. The following list is taken 
as a specimen of the amount and object of loans from the annual 
statistics of one of these loan banks”. Money may also be 
borrowed for “‘small industries”: this refers to the encouragement 
of small subsidiary employments suited to the produce of the 
particular district, such as making straw hats, cane chairs, baskets, 
&c., work which is usually left to the women of the family :— 














} nee oF Amount. 

£ 

ee Cpe DULCMHSE OF CALLLC s Jc.ss..2.cscpescockcooreoneoess 30 568 
re ‘ WO TRO Serene ice botnet ares 5 49 
3 _ TIVES csetecah winter Ra teekio ne 10 6 
4. 3 BLOG Dy re ees een tease cveveneeeets 30 18 
ob, of THAT sectesaa Salaced eth ores ssevense 40 180 
6 uy agricultural implements... 28 Al 
7 Ss PECWISLONS Bie coe: vB cricsvecsees 32 90 
8 33 parcels of land and for \ 19 380 

agricultural implements 

9. For paying off old debts to usurers......... eee 12 160 
ye ancnerconstruction Of Sheds .......0 0). .cccessceseosee 2 8 
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In Belgium also the associations are both loan and deposit 
banks. They can, if necessary, borrow up to a certain amount 
from the General Savings and Pension Bank (Caisse générale 
d’épargne et de retraite), through the intermediary of the local 
tax collector, the regulations having purposely been rendered as 
simple as possible, and certain facilities granted by the State. 
Although only started in 1891, by the efforts of the Abbé Mellaerts, 
there has already been a considerable development of these banks 
in Belgium, and in the spring of this year there were 25 in working 
order, whose operations may be summarised in the following 
table :— 


Number of members of the 25 banks on 25th June, 1896.... 796 
E loans granted © ........:.c0s+0s:.:cessassuiedeeeeigaee aon 223 

£ s 

Total amount of Joans........0...:01.+::-sscasseandeoss=astnenteueseeein sean 2,824 — 
Average amount of each loan... ..is.....c.:iecsscsseeenenn ene iz "54 
Total amount of deposits  .........-..ccdessccsssescnnsensueesesessareaeeneeeeeee 5,534 = 


The interest demanded on loans is 4 or 45 per cent.; that 
granted on deposits is usually 3 per cent. 

These statistics of the Belgian banks, which furnish details of 
objects for which loans are required, and also give the balance 
sheets of various banks, may usefully be compared with those of 
the Italian associations. The statistics for the Rillaer bank, the 
first founded, and still the most considerable, may be taken as a 
specimen :— 


Particulars of Loans Granted by the RituaER Raiffeisen Bank, 1891-95. 


Number | Average Amount 








ce of Loans, te of Each Loan. ~ 

Eller | 5 dS 

We EL titehase OF & COW..cisco.-cctaneseoecsredes 34 227 18 6 14 
2. - 1 SA Noreen eee 5 53 = 10 12 
3. 55 a plot of land ............ Z 12 - 6 - 
4 % & NOUS6 24 <e ores 2 35 17 10 
5. Repairs to a house .........cccsccseseseee- 1 10 - 10 - 
6. Extension of business .........ecees 4 116 - 29 - 
7. Payment of an old debt ................ | 5 60 - 12 - 
8. Establishing a young couple in life | 3 106 - 35 7 
9. Expenses of sickness ..........s:c00ssse000. I 10 16 10 16 
LC Eada: | 57 630 14 lise 


The time within which the loan must be repaid is usually from 
five to six years. 
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RitiaER Bank, Statement of Receipts and Expenditure, 1894. 
Receipts. ase! Expenditure. re 
Balance from 1893 ............ 87 5 4 | Caissegénéraled’ ‘parame a ae 
Caisse générale @ épargne ve Bay de retraite. * 

Ct dé Tetraite.......0.000-.- 5 | Member’s share... ........:s000-+ 4 10 
Shares of members ............ 1 8 Io | Deposits repaid...........seesee 63 18 8 
Deposits in Society’s Bank 98 3 10 | Loans to members ............ 139 14 7 
PROMS PEMA ecsrersee--c-2 132 14 10 | Interest on deposits............ 12 12 10 
Interest on loans ............ es FS | Management expenses........ ae 
Gig ye! pee anedeipiranl: > Ape a E3 10" | BMAUANOE setts nceeatetoccesnosn ne” 1 fOr ROCESS 

360 14 4 | 360 14 4 
RitwaER Bank, Balance Sheet, 31st December, 1894. 
Assets. ra a a Liabilities. = ee SR 

Ste Loan from Caisse générale 
Cash in eres & She “EE 96 19 10 | e ipupenae ravi) 40 - - 
Post Office Savings Bank... - 4 -— | Deposits of members ........ I - 
Furniture (safe), less ae i Members’ shares ...........2.-+- 10 8 9g 

pRecmION 32.2...:....-....- = * Interest and management 6 

ses due ‘4 
: ae ao expenses due..............+. 
aes ers a Reserve fund (profit, : 
1893-94) ooo neta er oe 
ATae By = 472 8 - 





Amongst the receipts, the only item requiring explanation is 
the item ‘‘ provisions.”” This appears to be a small sum, about 4 per 
cent., paid by members on receiving a loan. It will be seen from 
the balance sheet that the banks may deposit any surplus in 
the Post Office Savings Bank. With reference to the sum of 40. 
borrowed from the Caisse générale d’épargne et de retraite, it should 
be stated that the Rillaer Bank is the only one up to the present 
which has not been able to defray its loans entirely out of the 
members’ deposits. 

As in Germany, there is in Belgium also a ‘Central Bank” to 
which the rural banks are affiliated, andwhich acts as an imter- 
mediary in obtaining loans for the latter, besides exercising a 
general supervision. 


Iit.— The International Statistical Institute. 


Tue fifth biennial meeting of this representative body of 
statisticians was held at Boca: from the 26th to the 3lst August 
last, Sir Rawson W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., who has held the presi- 
dency since the foundation of the Institute, being in the chair. 
On this occasion the number of members present reached a 
maximum, amounting to forty-one. There were two delegates 
from the (British Government Mr. A. E. Bateman, C.M.G.,- and 
Major P. G. Craigie, the only other Englishman being Mr. F. 
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Hendriks. Amongst Honorary Fellows of this Society were 
Dr. J. Bertillon, Signor L. Bodio, M. A. de Foville, Dr. L. 
Guillaume, Dr. K. T. von Inama Sternegg, Dr. C. Juglar, 
M. A. N. Kiaer, M. E. Levasseur, Dr. G. von Mayr, M. N. 
Troinitsky, and Dr. W. Verkerk Pistorius. Another Fellow, 
M. Yves Guyot, was also present, and was elected a member of 
the Institute. 

The chair’ was taken by the President, Sir Rawson W. 
Rawson, the other officers present being M. H. Levasseur and 
Dr. W. Lexis, Vice-Presidents, and Signor Ll. Bodio, General 
Secretary. 

After an address of welcome by M. Ruffy, Chief of the Swiss 
Department of Justice and Police, had been acknowledged by 
the chairman, the Institute proceeded to the discussion of papers 
and reports. The meeting was divided into the following four 
sections: I. Population, &c.; I]. Commerce and Finance; ILI, 
Property and Agriculture; IV. Social and other questions ; and 
in these most of the reports were approved before being submitted 
to the general body of members. 

The report on an International Census in 1900, by Dr. 
Guillaume, will be found on p. 635. This provoked considerable 
discussion, and was finally referred to a committee of experts 
to consider its practicability. Meanwhile, M. Troinitsky made the 
important announcement that the Russian Government was making 
all the arrangements necessary for taking, in 1897, the “ First 
Census of the Russian Empire.” Dr. J. Bertillon stated that 
international statistics of population based on the returns of the 
last census, furnished by the various Governments, were in course 
of preparation. 

M. Kiaer submitted a proposal which he termed ‘“‘ Represen- 
tative Enumerations,”’ and which he suggested should be referred 
to a committee. He proposed that censuses should be taken 
on certain difficult points in small selected districts which should 
serve aS types; and that by generalising from the facts thus 
ascertained over a small area, a knowledge of the position of 
the whole country on these points might be acquired. This 
system, thus proposed for population, is, it will be seen, not 
unlike that afterwards adopted for the collection of agri- 
cultural returns in cases when it should prove impossible to 
utilise a more accurate method. In the discussion on this pro- 
_ posal much stress was laid upon the necessity of distinguishing 
between subjects concerning which accurate data could be ob- 
tained, and questions which should more properly form the object 
of a monograph, or of a “ statistical exploration,” as M. Levasseur 
termed it. Finally, it was held that the investigation did not 
belong to this latter category, and should accordingly not form 
the object of a special inquiry. 

M. Nicolai’s proposal to establish “registers of population” 
was referred to a committee. It involved the keeping of volumes 
in which various data concerning each family should be entered 
after a census. By keeping international registers and entering 
in them any change of residence affecting the family or its 
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members, he claimed that the exact number of the population 
would always be known, and that complete information as to 
the migration between different countries would be secured. 

A report, by Dr. Guillaume, was adopted, inviting each country 
to prepare tables of the mortality-index of the country for five 
groups of ages (O—1, 1—20, 20—40, 40—60, 60—), the standard 
population being that of Sweden.* According to this system, the 
mortality per cent. in each country at these groups of ages is 
multiphed by the percentage of the population at that age 
in the standard country (Sweden), the product being the 
mortality-index at these ages. The sum of these products is the 
mortality-index for all ages. In the case of Switzerland, for 
example, the mortality-index for 1893 works out as follows :--- 















































- Lely of Number oe of the nies 

Rees. ersons Living of Mortality opulation of naex for 
S in the * | Sweden (Standard Switzer: 

Middle of the Year. Deaths. Living at Each ee pas taeriand, 

Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. 
Geet 65,959 12,874 19°52 2°55 4°98 
1—20 | 1,163,884 8,364 0°72 39°80 2°87 
20—40 840,202 6,894 6°82 26°96 plait 
40—60 600,980 10,704 1°78 19°23 3°42 
60— .... 287,777 22,223 7p gies 11°46 8°85 
Total...) 2,958,802 61,059 2°06 100°00 22°33 








Under the head of movement of population may also be 
classed the report of Dr. von Mayr, in accordance with which a 
resolution was adopted in favour of the publication of inter- 
national statistics of -births generally, births in each month, 
deaths in each month and according to age, causes of death, 
marriages, and emigration and immigration by land and by sea; 
. the sex in all cases being distinguished. 

M. Bodio presented a report on the International Statistics of 
deaths which he had prepared. Dr. Bertillon presented two 
reports on nomenclature, the first of diseases, and the second of 
accidents. 

M. de Foville undertook to carry out a proposition of M. 
Ferraris, namely, to collect and publish periodically statistics 
showing the production of the precious metals, their international 
movement, and the consumption of gold and silver in different 
countries, whether for industrial purposes, for coinage, or the 
amount of wear and tear and other losses. 

Three papers were read on the fall in revenue from ‘‘ movable 
property,” by M. Cheysson, Herr Schmoller, and M. Neymarck. 
On the proposition of the latter, a committee was appointed to 
study the best methods to be utilised in the valuation of capital, 
and national and international statistics of income from personal 


property. 


4 See Mortalitats-Ooéfficient und Mortalitiéts-Index, by J. Korési, in the 
Bulletin de UV Institut International de Statistique, vol. vi, p. 305. 
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The Russian delegates exhibited maps representing the tonnage 
along the chief trade routes of Russia, based on the model of the 
returns annually made in France by M. Cheysson (which the latter 
also submitted); and also showing the growth along the various 
routes of the traffic in wheat and rye from the interior of the 
country where it was grown to its various outlets at the ports or 
on the borders of the empire. 

Mr. Bateman brought up the report from the Second Section on 
International Commercial Statistics, which was, after considerable 
discussion, adopted. The resolution invites the different Govern- 
ments to prepare—either separately or as supplementing their 
ordinary trade returns—a special table comprising, as far as possible, 
the most important articles of general commerce, according to a 
list to be drawn up. In this table not only are the quantities 
(gross weight) of imports and exports to be given, but also their 
value calculated for each country according to the method in force 
in that country. 

Under the head of Agriculture, Dr. Pilat brought up the report 
of the committee on agricultural statistics, confining himself 
to the collection of data as. to the area under crops. The 
system adopted in the collection of such returns in Great 
Britain was considered as the ideal to be followed wherever 
practicable; but owing to the varying degrees of enlighten- 
ment of the rural population in many countries, it was resolved 
that, where this circumstance rendered it impossible to issue 
schedules to be filled in by individuals, recourse ought pre- 
ferably to be had to the following method. The country should 
be divided up into districts, and “‘ type farms” selected to repre- 
sent the districts; on these an exact investigation should be made 
of the area under each crop, and the remainder of the district 
apportioned among the various crops according to the fractions occu- 
pied by these crops on the typical farms. Care should be taken to 
make the districts as small as possible; and small, medium, and 
large sized farms should be dealt with separately and classified 
according to type farms of their own size. 

Dr. von Inama Sternegg gave an account, under the title of 
Agricultural Morphology, of an inquiry into agricultural wages in 
Austria (see p. 650). 

Major Craigie had proposed an international return dealing 
only with certain characteristic agricultural statistics of each 
country, but he was prevented from accomplishing this object by 
the absence of data in some States, notably Belgium. It is accord- 
ingly the more satisfactory to find, from information received since 
the meeting, that Belgium has now provided for a detailed agricul- 
tural census, to be taken in the second half of December of this 
year. 

Amongst other papers and reports on miscellaneous subjects may 
be mentioned the following: The organization of international 
statistics of labour, by M. Denis; The English Labour Department, 
by Mr. Bateman; International Statistics on the Unemployed, by 
M. Moron; International Statistics of Savings Banks according to 
Occupation, by Herr Rasp; Primary Instruction in France, by 
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M. Levasseur; Foundlings and Children Physically or Morally 
abandoned, by M. Raseri; International Statistics of the Consump- 
tion of Alcohol, by M. Milliet; and Causes of Regularity in 
Statistical Phenomena, by Dr. Lexis. 

Two public lectures were given : by Dr. Von Mayr, who chose 
for his subject, ‘‘ Laws in Statistics,” and by M. Levasseur, on the 
‘“* History of Demography.” 

The session concluded with the re-election of the former officers ; 
the veteran President, who had expressed his intention of retiring, 
consenting, on the strong and unanimous desire expressed by the 
members, to be nominated again. The Bureau was strengthened 
by the addition of a third Vice-President, Gen. F. A. Walker (United 
States). The invitation of the Russian Government, conveyed by 
M. Troinitsky, to hold the sixth meeting, in 1897, at St. Petersburg, 
was gratefully accepted. 


IV.—A General Census in 1900. Inquiry as to the Possibility of 
making it Synchronous, and as ‘to the Hatent to which it can be 
made Uniform. 


At the recent biennial meeting of the International Statistical 
Institute held at Berne in August last, a committee was appointed 
at the instance of Dr. Guillaume, Director of the Statistical Office 
of the Federal Government of Switzerland, to collect information 
as to the possibility of effecting a synchronous census of each 
(civilised) country in the year 1900, and as to the extent to which 
uniformity might be introduced into the collection and tabulation 
of the principal data, so as to promote the facility and credibility 
of international comparisons. 

The committee agreed to the following report, which was 
adopted by the General Assembly. It will be seen that the object 
is to obtain the opinion of experts and statisticians in different 
countries upon the above points, for consideration by the committee 
at the next meeting of the International Statistical Institute in 
1897, when the committee will determine whether it shall recom- 
mend to the Institute to take any or what action in the matter. 

_ The report presented by Dr. Guillaume is as follows :— 

The First Section, to whose examination this motion was 
referred, considered that, as the end of the century was approaching, 
it might be a suitable opportunity for the different Governments to 
come to some understanding with the object of proceeding simul- 
taneously in the year 1900 to a universal census of the population. 
At a meeting of statisticians there is no need to demonstrate the 
utility of such an undertaking, which ought, if possible, to take 
place on the same day in all countries. In any case this would 
associate an important work with the century which will shortly 
commence, and an international enumeration of the population, 
taken in an identical form so far as all the important points are 
concerned, would prove interesting alike to all Governments and 
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men of science. The difficulties which such an undertaking must 
encounter are great, but not insuperable. It will be sufficient with 
regard to them to consider that the following countries. having 
fixed the intervals of time at which their censuses recur, will 
proceed in 1900 or 1901 to an enumeration of their population :— 


Austria. Presumable date of the next census........ 31st December, 1900 
Belgium. & weonedin, LEE “A 1900 
Denmark. 9 we.  Lst February, 1900 
France. oe | ee 12th April........ 1901 
Germany. a ee 1st December, 1900 
r Britain 4 
ips dnaline<ceen 5th April... 1901 
Hungary. fp eRe eh ON ee 31st December, 1900 
Italy. 9p. OL A 31st 4 1901 
Netherlands. ee 31st +f 1899 
Norway. > + ae 1st January.... 1901 
Portugal. 5) - ->=- Se 1st Pe 1900 
Sweden. 3 yp 31st December, 1900 
Switzerland. ot > eee 1st me 1900 
United States. si}. a o WDD, sca-covianate 1900 


Thus of the fourteen States which appear in the above table, 
ten (including Norway) will in any case take a census of their 
population in 1900; seven of these fix the date in December, five 
haying chosen the 3lst and two the lst. The census of Denmark 
will be taken in February, and that of the United States in 
June; while Norway has fixed the lst January, 1901, as her date. 
If the point was insisted on that the general enumeration should 
be taken all over the world on the same day of the same month, 
some arrangement would necessarily have to be made by the 
various Governments at a conference, to which the different States 
would be invited to send representatives. If, for example, the lst 
or the 5lst December, 1900, was chosen as the date, Denmark and 
the United States would have to put off taking their census—the 
first for ten months, the latter for six. The Netherlands would 
have to put off theirs for a year, while Great Britain and France 
would have to advance the operation by five months, and Italy by 
a year. States which are not mentioned in the above list, because 
they have no regular periods for census-taking, should also be 
invited to send delegates to the proposed conference, in order that, 
should they think of organising a census of their population, they 
too might adopt the year and the day fixed by the conference for 
that purpose. 

Once agreed on this point, an arrangement would have to be 
made to include in the scheme of the census a certain number of 
leading questions, equally interesting to all the countries concerned. 
These questions, which would be selected from those which, on 
the proposal of our colleague, M. Kérési, were accepted by the 
Institute, would have to be formulated everywhere in identically 
the same manner and expressed in terms having precisely the 


same signification, so as to obtain results which would be strictly 
comparable. 
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it is most important that the question of occupations should be 
settled by international agreement. This matter has already been 
raised and discussed in the International Institute, notably at 
Vienna in 1291, when M. Bertillon, in his own name and in that 
of M. Vannacque, presented a carefully elaborated report to 
support a suggested grouping of the occupations. This proposed 
classification of the various occupations intended for taking the 
censuses of the civilised States has not yet been adopted, and a 
further complication lies in the fact that it is very difficult to 
compare, with any degree of accuracy, statistics of the occupations 
in the various countries, in view of the differences which exist 
in the nomenclature of these States. However, the Institute 
declared in its session at Vienna that ‘‘it attached great import- 
ance to the census of the professions being made in accordance 
with some comparable nomenclature.” The general principles 
of the nomenclature proposed by MM. Bertillon and Vannacque 
were recommended for adoption to the different statistical bureaux, 
but unanimity on this point is still far from being realised. 

On the proposal of M. Korési, the Institute decided that each 
individual ought to be classified in the census according to his own 
trade and not according to that of his employer. MM. Bertillon 
and Vannacque wished that those engaged in every occupation 
should be distinguished as follows :— 

1. Employers, employés, labourers. 

2. Members of the family without any particular occupation, 
who live at the expense of each of the three above men- 
tioned categories of persons engaged in some employment. 

Dr. Rauchberg proposed the following distinctions :— 


. Employers of labour. 

. Foremen. 

. Skilled workmen. 

. Ordinary labourers. | 

. Women and children supported by the labour 
of their husbands or relations. 

6. Servants. 


oe & DOr 


This question, which is very important, not only from the point 
of view of socia] economics, but also on account of the mortality in 
different occupations, ought to be definitely solved at the confer- 
ence, which would have to decide the date of the international 
census. Other points, such, for example, as the nationality of 
the persons enumerated, would also have to be considered, but 
only the most important have been mentioned here. ‘The com- 
mittee of the Institute, to which all proposals would be referred, 
would have further to define the exact meaning of certain terms 
used in censuses, in order to render the comparison of results as 
easy as possible. And, with regard to this matter, Dr. W. Ogle, at 
the session of Vienna, quoted as an example the word “house,” 
which, in taking a census, would not everywhere bear the same 
signification ; the words ‘‘ household ”’ or ‘‘ family ” are also capable 
of various interpretations. All these terms, according to the 
language in different countries, would in fact require exact defini- 
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tion, in order that, for the purposes of comparative study, one 
might feel certain, as Dr. Ogle remarked, that one was dealing 
with identical facts and not merely with identical terms. . 

The committee (to which this matter would be referred) would 
also have to formulate a recommendation on the question of house- 
holders’ schedules. | 

For all these reasons the section has unanimously proposed the 
following resolution :— 

The International Statistical Institute, in view of the utility 
which a census of the population of all countries, taken in the year 
1900, and, if possible, on the same day, would have, appoint a 
special committee to study the question and to present a report at 
the next session. : 

The functions of this committee are— | : 

1. To advise as to the most convenient date for taking this 
census. te 

2. To determine and formulate such important questions a 
are of general interest, and which should thenceforward appear 
on the schedules or census papers of all countries, leaving the 
responsibility of completing or supplementing such questions to 
each of the countries. 

3. To define precisely the terms employed in the census papers, 
in order to avoid all ambiguity, and to obtain, not identical terms, 
but identical results. 

4. The committee will also offer suggestions as to the best 
means of obtaining, in the year 1898, united action on the part of 
the various States interested in order to attain the desired object. 

The committee shall be composed of such. members of the 
Institute as are in their respective countries at the head of the 
statistical bureaux charged with presiding over the censuses of the 
population. It shall have power to add other members of the 
Institute to its number. 

The resolution proposed was carried unanimously. 


V.—Agricultural Returns of Great Britain, 1895. 


Tue preliminary estimate of the harvest returns of Great 
Britain for 1895 show, as was expected, a marked decrease in the 
produce of wheat, barley, and oats, the only crops for which 
figures are as yet available. This decrease from the yield of the 
previous year, amounting to nearly 44 bushels per acre in the case 
of wheat and oats, and nearly 3 bushels in the case of barley, is to 
be attributed to the drought in the early summer. The produce 
in 1894 was, it will be noticed, above the average. In the case of 
wheat, the falling off in the total produce is further accentuated 
by the very large decline of no less than 26:5 per cent. in the 
acreage since 1894. The total produce of this cereal in Great 
Britain was thus estimated at 35,120,459 bushels against 56,087,603 
last year, a decline of over 37 per cent. ) | 
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Preliminary Statement showing the Estimated 


Total Produce and Yield per Acre of Wheat, Barley, and Oats in Great Britain in 
- the Year 1895, with Comparative Statements for the Year 1894, and for the Average 
of the Ten. Years 1885-94. 


































































































WHEAT. 
| Estimated Total Produce. Acreage. Istimated Yield Average 
per Acre. cf the 
| % Pease Penevears 
| 1895. 1894. 1895. 1894. 1895. 1894. 1885-94. 
te Bshls. Bshls. — Acres, F Acres, ; Bshils. Denies Bshls. 
England ag th 35,120,459 56,087,603 | 1,339,806 | 1,826,626 26°21 StChal 29°35 
Wales ts... 951,505. 1,420,082 44,036 | 56,470} 21°61 25°15 23°34. 
Scotland ........ 1,104,293 1,6€5,116 33,641 44,866} 32°88 a7ttk Rae 
Great Britain,| 37,176,257 59,172,801 | 1,417,483 | 1,927,962] 26°23 30°69 29°32 
BARLEY. 
England ae Leek 58,092,197 61,194,073 1,837,850 1,766,142 31°61 34°65 23507) 
Wales  icciicscics 2,996,676 3,347,992 111,886 117572 26378 30°01 28°03 
Scotland ........ 7,562,072 4,608,001, 1. 216.643 | 218,057 | 34°92 | 35°55 ane 26 
en 
Great Britain.| 68,650,945 72,295,066 | 2,166,279 | 2,095,771 31°69 | 34°50 33°02 
OATs. 
England Besditcs 78,645,010 88,289,392 2,045,477 1,978,312 38°45 44°63 40°58 
WV ales 1 ooccccecoc 7,654,066 9,012,652 242,198} 250,866 31°60 35°93 32°58 
Scotland Mercere 35,849,552 38,160,887 | 1,008,388 | 1,024,223 80°55 37°26 35°60 
. Great Britain. 122,148,628 | 135,462,931 [3,296,063 | 3,253,401 37°06 41°64 38°21 





_ In the table of acreage (representing the area under different 
_crops on 4th June), the figures for Ireland have been added, and 
consequently those for the United Kingdom as a whole, including 


the returns for the Channel Islands. 
the different parts of the United Kingd 


also given. 


VOL. LVILL. 


PART IY. 


The number of live stock in 
om on the same date is 
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Tanie I.—Acreage under each kind of Crop, Bare Fallow, and Grass; and Number of 
1894, in each Division of Great Britain; with sumalan 



























































































































































England. Wales. Scotland. 
to) 
1895. 189+. 1895. 1894. 1894. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres, 
Total area of Jand and water ........se0e0 ghia 32,543,890 | 32,543,890 | 4,773,995 | 4,773,905 19,453,843 
Total acreage under all kinds of crops, bare 2 |5 2.83 5 
fallow, and prasd® issiesels-vusenasslessseecsoe 3 24,844,688 | 24,880,717 | 2,838,359 | 2,856,955 | 4,894,466 4,892, 183 ; 
Corn Crops— . a 
Wheat; .cthcc..c.0s-sosspsbssesdsapssocescvevscoses<sirs: 1,339,806 | 1,826,626 44,036 56,470 33,799 44,866 | 
Barley Or Dere .......cecessseseneceeeeces Sponeccaaebe 1,837,850 | 1,766,142 111,886 III,572 216,543 | 218,057 
Oats ess cecneccenens? AL cca asco 2,045,477 | 1,978,312 242,198 250,866 | 1,008,280] 1,024,223 
RYE ..cscrssossescsvoscsoccebecnacanarstsenccoscessecseors 60,011 81,239 1,288 1,785 7,414] .¢ 7,508 
RG AN Sere cere e Gr eran Race ab vesiee scieo secre tacie ci 929,293 228,894. 1,433 1,529 12,009 13,757 
PEAS tigecctecesstecostnces Pee Nees y cacacdcesteasate ss - 206,630 240,653 1,399 1,266 995 I, 124 
Motall pteavecs ce eretecs A co aeaves Heabeen ensue 5,718,997 | 6,121,866 402,240 423,488 | 1,278,990} 1,309,620 
Green Crops— org ; 
OLRLOES ern eenen ec ciarcccesenswssartccvetsanndsses: 373,231 340,557 _ 83,654 34,038 34,332 129,859 
Turnips and SWeECS.......ccseeccersseesseeeeeceners 1,361,841 | 1,400,484 72,010 472,836 482,051 483,253 
Mangold............cseseceseecesesserseeeoreceesenaeee: 824,742 344,413 7,786 8,135 1,144 1,050 
Cabbage, kohl-rabi, and rape.........esecseeeeees 141,764 165,407 2,133 2,306 9,156 9,681 — 
Vetches Or tareS .......ssssescccccsccccacesesesoeeee 152,792 173,558 1,680 2,100 11,832 11,459 
Other Qreen CLOPS ...seecercessconseeecececereoeses 112,623 118,019 1,306 1,253 2,185 2,361 
ROtaleseseterecsscsrseenectemeanaccesceds 2,466,993 | 2,542,438 118,569 120,668 640,200 637,663 
Clover, sainfoin, and grasses under rotation— [| mmr (ETE TITS (A 
MOE WAY Caicos co. dessa} essoevevess eavereasessreoe <> 1,741,712 | °1,558,9 175,742 170,135 885,977 392,970 
MEIMOR AVE fos tiles bss aetetee. a 1,084,424 | 12046, 76 | 1537305 150,913 | 1,158,641] 1,184,699 - 
Totalyssucitesecsedteces Totes esene spseceeees 2,826,136 | 2,604,915 329,047 321,048 | 1,574,618} 1,577,669 
Permanent pasture or grass not broken up in Pes Soo RET SESS 
rotation—¢ ; 
SO UA Yao deveset ances: steasag cnneeaaae'cobtes te eoseieca 4,079,803 | 4,178,420 505,818 510,649 175,268 163,073 
IN Ob fOr AY Meccsdeysses.sevenatactswasseevedstaet 9,165,044} 8,949,068 | 1,472,689 | 1,472,155 | 1,211,991) 1,191,404 
Motal acccecseccsesostacceene se isscscousiees 13,244,847 | 13,124,788 91,978,457 | 1,982,80q | 1,387,209] 1,354,477 
MAAK cc tesvtcee dass nceneesttatataseaavestnwecsssevsmesesnie es 1,995 1,750 i I 21 9 
GUM pcseve cede chads t6s cb ceecervonpeteMeesacs dee deetnestes 58,940 59,535 — a Ap 2 
SAMA MEM GCE caicasvseesestadecceupes Dereetattatusitereiee 68,122 62,457 1,175 1,076 5,250 4,883 
Bare fallow or uncropped arable land ............ 458,658 359,968 8,864 4,870 8,128 15863 
; No. No. No.’ No. . No. No. 
Horses used solely for agriculture ..........0000 783,547 780,516 77,242 16,488 149,544 147,290 
Unbroken horses— ! 
AIVERP GU ODOVE fi .ccccccscserertecchsstisesst serse: 250,964 41,483 37,906 
MINCE MAV OATS Scan e.gctetodttestes tie cA oakeores 97,004. i 344,878 90,173 y 571477 13,160 F 51,740 
Mares kept solely for breeding ..........ceseeeecoes 58,282 50,854 14,260 13,544 6,713 6,677 
PLOT AINGTMIOTSES 50. cocccecescccees eeendeces 1,184,747 | 1,176,248 153,158 147,506 207,323 205,707 
Cows and heifers in milk or in calf .............0. 1,786,370} 1 8 275,483 423,967 
Other cattle— Te 17591093 19, 272,401 »967 428,602 
9 years and abov 9 
DEVEATS TANG IANOVCscascesescstesescecsssrsseosdeecen st 1,063,317] 1,113,556 103,915 119,572 264,293 283,544 
PPV CATIA (MINGLED @ vias sccecesennsscesctsasgssoardios "976,833 "802,892 151,129 eka 262,406 eae 
Rider VeRr ere eiicdetleess cs ulasncncenserdoe wl 846,045 945,076 173,297 754,890 227,281 223,244 
Totaliof Cable e.ssccsescceeee’ Seert ieee 4,472,565 | 4,450,607 703,824 695,000 | 1,177,947} 1,201,506 
hte ney a breeding ........ Sy tat trea 5,692,412 | 5,927,634 $1,188,104 | 1,129,394 | 2,882,613} 2,810,974 
1 year and AbOVE .......sscccsercesesseceeeeonseees 3,667,502 | 3,609,186 891,388 g11,419 | 3,775,496} 1,822,125 
MSGLCOL Mh VEabed veretsrcsty cers oeskesstacetancncrsdiee st 6,197,657 6, 173, 178 971,349 1,037,828 2,625,674 2,639,765 
Mowal/of SHEED ceccssscesssersese piekeanes 15,557,571 | 15,509,995 93,000,841 | 3,078,641 | 7,2°3,788} 7,272,864 
Sows kept for breeding .........sseeee Stactecveadas | 355,061 295,300 40,955 37,128 19,194. 18,691 
CCMEr PlGs .cycrsmasmunescardescseceacesteaatetrsmteoneescs 2,115,959} 1,418,523 219,136 190,540 134,126 129,844. 
PLOUQNOL. DIGS tvsenscoencrtooest eset caate 2,471,020] 2,013,823 260,091] 227,668 153,320 148,535 








@ Not including tidal water. 


T in } . : 
6 Not including nursery grounds, woods and plantations, or mountain and heath land, 
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Horses, Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs; as returned upon the 4th June, in the Years 1895 and 
Particulars for Ireland, and with Total for the United Kingdom. 


; Great 


5 





a 
Acres. 


Acres. 
96,771,728) 56,771,728 





1895, 1894. 


Britain. 





20,706,258] 20,706,258 177,671,319] 77,671,319 







United Kingdom, 


Treland. including Isle of Man 
and Channel Islands. 
1895. 1894. 1895. 1894. 











Acres. Acres Acres Acres. 









































d d 
82,577,513) 32,629,855 | 15,178,718) 15,161,925 } 47,883,133} 47,919,830 
1,417,641} 1,927,962 86,529 49,342 | 1,456,200} 1,980,228 
95166,279| 2,095,771 171,785]. 164,480 | 2°3467367| 2,268,193 
8,295,905} 3,253,401 1,216,370} 1,254,813 | 4,527,741) 4,524,167 
68,718 90,617 11,517 11,921 80,293 102,676 
242.665 244,180 2,354 2,784 245,128 247,062 
209,024 243,043 498 401 209,609 243,551 
7,400,227 7,854,974 1,439,053) 1,484,041 | 8,865,338) 9,365,877 
541,217} = 504,454 710 389 717,120 | 1,262,766} 1,232,055 
| 1,915,902] 1,956,573 313,248} 311,294 | 23237,653| 2,276,284 
333,672 353,598 & 53,026 €52,023 887,252 406, 164 
153,053 177,394 £45,263 £50,673 198,465 228,230 
165,804 187,117 4,247 4,657 170,368 192,113 
116,114 121,633 25,409 24,510 143,423 151,246 
8,225,762} 3,300,769 1,151,582) 1,163,277 § 4,399,927) 4,486,092 
2,303,431] 2,121,904 635,603] 641,043 | 2,952,636] 2,776,226 
2'496,370| 2,381,728 649,754 671,155 | 3,108,503] 3,086,528 
4,729,801] 4,503,632 | 1,285,357| 1,312,198 | 6,061,139) 5,862,754 
4,760,889| 4,852,442 | 1,558,066] 1,847,967 | 6,327,228] 6,408,260 
11,849,674 11,612,627 9,630,952 9,533,982 21,508,859) 21,170,140 
16,610,563] 16,465,069 11,189,018} 11,081,919 } 27,831,117) 27,578,400 
2,028 1,760 95,202} 100,851 97,247] 102,622 
58,940) 59,535 = ae 58,940 59,535 
74,547 68,415 —s = & 74,920} 868,868 
475,650} 375,701 18,506 19,639 494,505) 395,682 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1,010,338] 1,004,291 —s —é —s —s 
330,353 —s —e —s —s 
130°337| ¢ 454,095 —s at, —£ —£ 
74,205 71,075 —s —e —s —s 
1,545,228] 1,529,461 557,139 553,091 2,112,207] 2,092,290 
2,485,820 2,460,086 | 1,433,960] 1,447,402 | 3,937,590} 3,925,486 
1,431,525} 1,516,672 995,165] 1,040,381 | 2,431,756] 2,592,604. 
1,190,368 1,217,145 911/800 "914,234 2,110,824 2,140,592 
1,246,623] 1,153,210 | 1,017,116] 960,154 } 2,278,144) 2,122,114 
6,354,336 6,347, 113 4,358,041 4,392, 194 10,753,314 TO, 780, 796 
9,663,129} 9,668,002 
} 2,350,520] 2,492,604 | 18,384,441] 18,541,761 { 
6,534,586! 6,342,730 
9,794,68( | 9,850,768 | 1,564,335} 1,612,646 $11,390,412) 11,496,054 
26,792,195} 25,861,500 } 3,914,855] 4,105,250 | 29,774,853] 30,037,818 
CENCE | ELD ite CE) OE A A 
415,210} 351,119 8 —s —s —s 
| 2,469,221) 2,038,907 —és me a8 ao 
2,884,431} 2,390,026 } 1,338,454) 1,389,310 | 4,238,870) 3,794,043 


¢ }xclusive of mountain and heath land. 
e Including beetroot. 























































{ 


Total area of land and water ® 


Total acreage under all kinds of crops, bare 
fallow, and grass > 
Corn Crops— 
Wheat 
Barley or bere 
Oats 
Rye 
Beans 
Peas 


Total 


Green Crops— 
Potatoes 
Turnips and swedes 
Mangold 
Cabbage, kohl-rabi, and rape 
Vetches or tares 
Other green crops 


Total 


Clover, sainfoin, and grasses under rotation— 
For hay 
Not for hay 


Total 


Permanent pasture or grass not broken up 
in rotation—* 
For hay 
Not for hay 


Total 


Flax 

Hops 

Small fruit 

Bare fallow or uncropped arable land 


Horses used solely for agriculture 
Unbroken horses— 

1 year and above 

Under 1 vear 
Mares kept solely for breeding 


Total of horses 


Cows and heifers in milk or in calf 
Other cattle— 

2 years and above 

1 year and under 2 

Under 1 year 


Total of cattle 


Ewes kept for breeding 
Other sheep— 
year aud above 
Under 1 year 


Total of sheep 


Sows kept for breeding 
Other pigs 


Total of pigs 





f Cabbage and rape only. 


4 Furnished by the Registrar-General for Ireland. 
g Not separately returned in Ireland. 


pia 
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ViI.—Notes on Economical and Statistical Works. 


Principles of Hconomics. Vol.i, 3rd edition. By Alfred Marshall. 
xxxi + 823 pp., 8vo. London: Macmillan and Co., 1895. | 

It speaks well for the public interest in political economy that 
the massive masterpiece of Professor Marshall should have 
reached a third edition in five years. The new edition contains. 
no great alterations of doctrine and not many re-statements. A 
few of the old footnotes have disappeared, but their place is more 
than filled by new footnotes and additions, the whole new matter 
bringing up the number of pages (apart from the index) to 811. 

The important additions are two chapters. at the beginning of 
the sixth book (corresponding to Book vii of the first edition). 
The first of these chapters discusses distribution from the side of 
demand, the second from the side of supply and from the two 
brought together. . They are introduced. to enable the reader’ 
more easily to take his bearings, and learn how the writer would 
have him apply the correlations of the first part of the volume to 
the correlations of the second. | 

There is a change which will startle old fashioned economists. 
_ inthe acceptation of the word capital (Bookii). The influence upon 
Professor Marshall of recent writings on this subject on the 
Continent and in America has been greater perhaps than he him- 
self is fully aware. 


Public Finance. By C. F. Bastable; M.A., LL.D. Second 
Edition. 716 pp., 8vo. London: Macmillan and Co, 1895. 
12s. 6d. 

The revised and enlarged edition of Professor Bastable’s asefal: 
and valuable treatise is now before us. The changes are not ex- 
tensive, but some of them are important. The author has utilised 
the suggestions made to him publicly and privately, and also 
included more recent facts and figures than were available for the — 
first edition three years ago. Such important changes as those 
recently made in the Prussian taxes on property and the English 
death duties receive careful notice. In regard to the latter, the: 
sections formerly treating of taxes on successions are now placed. 
in a chapter by themselves—a chapter which is enriched by the: 
new material referred to, and which has undergone considerable 
revision in the course of the re- arrangement. Professor Bastable: 
brings forward the useful suggestion that death duties may be re-. 
garded as a capitalised income tax, and thus as tending to remedy 
the equity of equal taxation of temporary and permanent i incomes. 
under the ordinary income tax. 

The Appendix to Book III in the first edition, on The Mone . 
of Taxation, has been expanded into a chapter on The Canons of 
Taxation. This expansion is welcome, not because any considerable 
amount of new matter has been introduced, for such is not the 
case, but because the expanded form is more useful for students, 
for whose guidance and help the well bate views of Professor 
Bastable are extremely useful. 
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The addition of a subject index will be of service. to the in- 
ereasing number of students of finance to whom this book serves as 
guide and instructor. 

From the point of view of these students the omission of the 
- list of works referred to, which was inserted in the former edition, 
is to be regretted. To many of them it was the handiest, if not 
the only, source of information as to which were the most import- 
ant works of French and German writers, should their desire for 
a more intimate acquaintance with such writings be roused by a 
meres of Professor Bastable’s treatise. 


‘Report on Gain-Sharing and certain other Systems of ne: on 
Production. (Board of Tr ade, Labour Department. ji ae sy PP. Svo. 
EBISNCOad, 

The useful report Orererad by Mr. Schloss last year on profit- 
sharing is supplemented by the present account of certain methods 
of admitting workmen to a share of the gain which extra care and 
industry on their part may produce, which, while avoiding some 
of the disadvantages of ‘profit-sharing schemes, lose also some of 
their advantages. In these cases the workman no longer shares in 
those risks of the business over which he cannot by any possibility 
exercise controlling power. 

Six schemes are described, differing considerably in detail. 
The first two, the Yale and Towne “ gain-sharing”’ system, and 
Halsey’s “premium plan,” are examples not drawn from purely 
English experience, but from American (United States and Canada) 
attempts to solve labour difficulties. Then follow two cases of 
firms whose names are not given, concerned with lead works and 
a skin-dressing factory respectively, then Willans and Robinson’s, 
and the Thames Ironworks’ schemes are explained. 

As the assignment of profits depends on the determination of 
a standard cost, a proportion of the savings in reference to this 
standard being assigned to the workmen, it is clear that the ‘system 
is not universally applicable. 

In regard to the financial results of these systems, the report 
shows in great detail those of the Thames Ironworks’. scheme. 
Here a bonus of 5°68 per cent. on time-wage earnings amounting 
in the four years 1891-94 to over 166,000/., has been realised. 
At Willans and Robinson’s, about 6 per cent. in the outside 
department and 15 per cent. in the works has been added as bonus 
to ordinary time-wages. Figures given show a variation from less 
than 3 to 82 per cent., so that the average rate, stated by itself, is 
not so instructive as it might be. A bonus of 5 to 10 per cent. is 
reported in the skin-dressing factory, while a rate of to per cent.. 
in 1893 fell to 1°65 per cent. in 1894 in the lead works. 

As is pointed out, the chief difficulties of these schemes arise 
in the determination of the standard rates and the proportion of 
the saving on them which goes tv the men and masters respec- 
tively. This latter proportion may enable. the masters to secure 
much cheaper work, even if that end were not attained in the 
fixing of the standard cost. The report itself contains a ver y fair 
discussion of the various aspects of this question. . ivi 
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Reports of this kind are of extreme interest and of such 
importance that it may be hoped their number and frequency will 
be increased. 


Longmans’ Gazetteer of the World. Hdited by George G. 
Chisholm, M.A. xii + 1788 pp., la. 8vo. London: Longmans, 
1895. 

This large volume is an elaborate and useful book of reference, 
and the information it contains is given clearly and concisely. 
It has evidently been carefully compiled, and %s based on the best 
available authorities. All facts, such as population of places, 
have been taken from official sources, censuses, d&c.; the articles 
on countries and the larger divisions have been mostly written 
by specialists, and their accuracy tested by being submitted to 
local reviewers. 

The Gazetteer includes (a) for the United Kingdom, the names 
of all parishes and places with railway stations or post offices; 
(b) for Europe, all towns or villages with over 2,000 inhabitants, 
besides many other places with a lesser population, which are 
included because of their historical interest, mineral resources, o1 
other reasons; (c) for the English Colonies, all important 
villages and towns, and many smaller places, the latter mostly in 
newly settled districts; (d) for the United States, all places with 
a population over 500, and for the rest of the world, all places or 
any importance or interest. | 

Pains have been taken to make the statistical information which 
is given in an appendix at the end of the volume as far as possible 
suitable to a permanent work of reference. There are tables 
giving the area, population, and density of population of the 
principal countries, and their financial, commercial, agricultural, 
and industrial condition; also agricultural statistics of the United 
Kingdom for 1869 and 1893, which were the years in which the 
area under wheat was greatest and smallest respectively. A table 
is given showing the estimated population of various countries 
for each year from 1891 to 1901, on the assumption of the same 
rate of increase as obtained between the last two censuses, or the 
last two at a decennial interval, and is continued down to. 1901. 
Among the remaining tables there is one giving the tonnage 
statistics of British ports for 1875-94, and another giving the coal 
production of the principal countries from 1860 to 1893. 


Cours Elémertaire de Statistique. Par le Dr. Jacques Bertillon. 
me pp., 8vo. Paris: Société d’Hditions Scientifiques, 1895. 
10 fes. 

Scrence of Statistics. Part I. Statistics and Sociology. By 
Richmond Mayo-Smith, Ph.D. xvi +399 pp., 8vo. New York: 
Macmillan and Co., 1895. 

Of these two hand-books of statistical science, we are bound.to 
confess a preference for the work of the well known Parisian 
statistician. Comparison between works conceived on such widely 
different plans is not particularly useful, however, and a consider- 
able amount of extremely useful, but very necessary advice to 
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those who would avail themselves of statistical methods of study 
is common to the two works. 

M. Bertillon has provided a text book for candidates who aspire 
to posts in certain public departments, but his work will, we need 
hardly say, have a much wider range of usefulness than this. 
Hven the specialists who from time to time delight the monthly 
gatherings of our Society with studies which are masterpieces of 
ingenuity and thoroughness, will find here not merely a collection 
of wise precepts culled from the choicest sources to serve as guides to 
such as desire to thread the mazes of statistical arguments, but 
also suggestions which may assist them in their own work, or 
possibly new modes of presenting familiar material so as to make it 
more striking than before. It must not be thought that the wise 
precepts above referred to are presented as a series of rules to be 
followed. They are given in far more impressive form as occasion 
serves, by providing instances where neglect of such precautions 
totally misrepresents the real facts underlying tabulated records. 

Such a systematic treatment of the subject as M. Bertillon has 
adopted is of inestimable value. Such must be the judgment of 
all who realise the extent to which statistics are constantly 
perverted, either ignorantly, or deliberately and trusting to general 
ignorance for immunity from discovery. The. volume should 
render good service in connection with the new School of 
Heconomics and Political Science in London. 

M. Bertillon, in the first part of his work, deals with the sources 
of the material for statistical arguments, and gives a sketch of the 
history of statistical departments and publications in different 
countries, taking occasion, naturally, to point out the great 
difficulty of comparing the material, nominally relating to the 
same facts, which is recorded by the different States. In the 
second part, the organisation of the collection, classification and 
reduction of statistical material is treated, as also the form in 
which it may be most conveniently published by Government 
departments. Part 3 deals with the utilization of statistical 
inquiries, and treats of the mode of presentation of results. There 
are some very pertinent remarks on the subject of averages, but 
the most interesting feature is the exposition of different methods 
of graphic delineation of results. One diagram shows both the 
total number of houses and the percentage of each height up to 
eight stories, in each district in Paris, and this without excessive 
complication, by an ingenious device of graphic representation. 
There are other examples equally interesting, ingenious and simple. 
Part 4 handles the details of census taking, giving examples of the 
forms of return used in France and Germany. The advantages 
of a continuous registration of the population are dwelt upon. 
Various other statistical returns, such as those relating to educa- 
tion, agriculture, and trade are also dealt with in detail. The fifth 
part of the book is called, ‘“‘The Elements of Demography,” and 
deals with population statistics, marriage-, birth-, and death-rates 
(emphasising the necessity of considering the proportion, not to 
the whole population, but only to the part affected by the two 
former, and to age-groups in the latter), and criminal statistics. 
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Appendices contain the chief statistical facts for France, and a 
note on apparatus for use in dealing with statistics, including the 
Hollerith machine. 

Dr. Mayo-Smith’s work is to be compared most strictly to the 
fifth part of M. Bertillon’s treatise. It is the first of two volumes, 
of which the second is to be on Statistics and Hconomics. Consider- 
able stress appears to be laid on the method of treatment, which 
briefly is as follows: each subject is first considered from the point 
of view of the sociological purpose of the investigation, and the best 
form in which to present the facts for this purpose is determined. 
The statistical data available are next passed under review; then 
scientific tests of the accuracy and adequacy of the proofs afforded 
are applied; and in conclusion a reflective analysis of the results, 
tending to the establishment of sociological Jaws and the considera- 
tion of questions of practical importance, is added. 

Though the volume is of considerable size, the data offered are 
much less copious in most directions than those of the French 
treatise, and in particular the absence of all graphic presentation 
of the figures seems regrettable. Had M. Bertillon’s work not 
been before us just now, we should probably have appraised more 
highly this volume from the Columbia University Press. 


Les Derniers Renseignements Officiels sur les Mouvements de la 
Population en France. . (Par Vabbé P. Fortin, in the “ Etudes 
Religieuses, Philosophiques, Historiques, et Littéraires, Revue 
Mensuelle publiée par des Péres de la Compagnie de Jésus,”’ for 
March, April, June, August, October, 1895). Sve. Paris, 1695. 

Father Fortin is no doubt a special pleader; but his inquiries 
are conducted with much skill, and he uses figures that are 
accessible to all, though seldom so patiently brought together and 
digested. ] : 

In the March article his subject is the threatened decrease of 
the French population in some of its general aspects. According 
to the quinquennial census the numbers had grown between 
April, 1886, and April, 1891, by only 124,000. He places along- 
side of this result what would in England be the returns of the 
Registrar-General, the annual returns of births, marriages, and 
deaths. These show that from 1883 to 1889 the births exceeded 
the deaths in each of the seven years. In the three years from 
1890 to 1892 they fell short of the deaths, being as few as in the 
exceptional year 1871. The last report (viz., for 1893) shows an 
excess of births beyond deaths of about 7,000, and a birth-rate 
of 22°9 per thousand. | 

Whereas in 1816 France had 9 millions fewer people than in 
1889, she had actually 88,000 more births in the earlier year. If 
we look at the country as it was after the effects of the German 
annexations were wiped out, we find that in 1898, with a larger 
population (38; millions) than in the sixties, she had 122,000 
fewer births. The void had been filled by immigration. There 
are at present more than 1,100,000 foreigners settled in France, 
and half the number have come since the war. Father Fortin 
points out that the birth-rate (simply taken as in.the ordinary. 
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French average) would be, for that half, about 12,000 per annum, 
enough to turn the apparently favourable balance of 1893 into a 
real deficit ; but, either by accident or by design, the Government, 
who had distinguished the foreign quota from the native French 
up to 1892, dropped the distinction in their report for 1893. 
(Ktudes, March, p. 435.) : 

Again, drawing on the labours of Bertillon and Levasseur, 
Father Fortin contends that it is only in the illegitimate births 
that there is any steady increase at all. In 1893 these were 
8°8 per cent. of the whole, as against 8°o in 1885; infant mortality 
is greater among the illegitimate than among the legitimate, 
and hence this seeming mainstay is a broken reed. It should be 
noted, however, that in his third article (June, 1895) the writer 
allows that in Paris at least the mortality of illegitimate children 
is surprisingly low, after every allowance for out-nursing. It isa 
pity that the facts and figures given on this head could not have 
been brought up to date. Those quoted are Dr. Lafabrégue’s 
for the early seventies. (Htudes, June, pp. 305—13). Father 
Fortin allows that Paris itself is not so destructive to life as is 
sometimes alleged, but calculates that the whole department of 
the Seine costs the country 30,000 extra lives a year. (ibid., 313). 

The second article (April) dwells most upon the diminishing 
size of the French family. It has come down from 3°1 children in 
1876-80 to 3°0 in 1881-85, and then to 2'9 in 1886-90, 2°78 in 
1891-93 (p. 635). Father Fortin traces the effects of this change 
on the distribution of ages in the tables. He allows that the mean 
length of life has been prolonged; but thinks the gain too dearly 
purchased. He presents (from Bertillon and Levasseur) the 
figures on this head for the several provinces in detail (pp. 646—47) 
summing up the results thus (p. 648) :— 
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The third article (June) discusses the relation of town and 


country. Evidence is given that the migration from county to 


town is much greater now than it was earlier in the century. In 
18415, 24°4 per cent. of the population were in the towns, 75°6 


in the country. With some fluctuations the share of the towns. 
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went up, till it reached 37°4 in 1891. ‘‘'Towns,” however, in the 
government reports includes too much. It includes villages of 
2,000 people, who are really country folk. Excluding these and 
taking only the towns of 30,000 and over, we have a growth of 
town population from nearly 5,000,000 in 1872 to 6,800,000 in 
1891. To an Englishman the phenomenon is not very startling, 
till Father Fortin has turned the figures round and put them in 
this way :—that, while from 1872 to 1891 France increased her 
whole numbers by 2 millions and a quarter, she increased the 
numbers in her towns (strictly so-called) by 1,900,000 (page 298). 
It would not surprise us, so much as it surprises him, to discover 
besides that 36,000 people seem to have left the country without 
going to the towns. As a Frenchman, he thinks it more likely 
that a mistake has been made in the returns, than that the 
missing thousands have left the soil of France altogether. 

The same topic is further considered in the August article; 
and then the writer passes to the subject of marriages, made 
especially interesting at present by the new feature (of divorces) 
presented by the returns since 1884. He alleges that the permis- 
sion of divorce has facilitated the breaking up of households 
precisely at the time when there was most need for their conserva- 
tion. He pleads calmly and reasonably, and his case deserves an 
answer from those who question his conclusions. 

Finally, in the last article (October), there is the inevitable 
comparison of France with foreign nations; we hear of the growth 
of Germany, Britain, Austria, and. Italy, and the relapse of France. 
It is pointed out that a comparatively sparse population, sur- 
rounded by comparatively dense populations, offers a standing 
invitation to immigrants (p. 261). 


La Question Monétaire, Mémoire par G. M. Boissevain. 100 pp., 
Svo. Paris: Guillaumin et Cie., 1895. 

The author of the Essay “La Probléme Monétaire et sa 
Solution,” which was awarded the prize offered by Sir H. Meysey- 
Thompson some five years ago, has issued a further essay, the 
French translation of which bears the above title, and which deals 
both with the general question of Bimetallism, and with the more 
recent developments of the currency controversy. 

The number and variety of publications on this subject in recent 
years has been so great, that it is difficult for any author to present 
much that is strikingly original, either in matter or manner. 

The treatment of the subject is clear and careful. The essay 
begins with a chapter on the theory of an international double 
standard; then follows a consideration of the present monetary 
situation, the next section treats of the solution of the question, 
and we final thirty pages treat of some objections which have been 
raised. 

The author quotes freely from writers of authority, including 
well known English economists. 

A series of appendices give tables similar in many respects to 
those contained in the paper which was read recently before our 
Society by Mr. W. Barr- Robertson. 
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Socialism: its Nature, Strength, and Weakness. By Professor 
R. T. Ely. xi +449 pp., 8vo. London: Swan, Sonnenschein 
and Co., 1895. 

Professor Hly has gained for himself a right to a hearing on 
the subject of socialism. In this book he examines the claims of 
socialism, not in the vague and almost unmeaning sense of the 
term which has led some to class themselves as socialists without 
much reason for doing so, but in the narrow sense in which it 
implies ‘‘radical social reconstruction.” It is interesting to note 
the four elements which socialism embraces, in the author’s view. 
They are: common owuership of the material instruments of 
production, the common management of production, the distri- 
bution of income by the common authority, and private property 
in the larger proportion of income. 

From this enumeration it will not be difficult to see that 
Professor Ely represents here, not one special school of socialist 
advocates, but a socialism from which he has stripped much which 
he considers to conduce rather to weakness than strength, and in 
which he has included what he considers to be the strongest 
features of different schools. He divides the book into four parts: 
in the first the nature of socialism is expounded ; in the second 
the strength of socialism is represented on the side of production 
as well as of distribution, and also in other directions; the third 
part deals with the weakness of socialism, considering and setting 
aside certain alleged objections which the author does not regard 
as valid, and dwelling on real dangers, of which most are tolerably 
familiar to students of the subject. The last part is entitled “The 
Golden Mean, or practicable Social Reform.” In this part is 
advocated a series of reforms, of which the chief are the socialisa- 
tion of monopolies and State ownership of land. Other of the 
measures urged as necessary will arouse far less opposition than 
these two are likely to encounter. Professor Hly insists on the 
desirability of a field for private enterprise, and on the need for a 
large number of comparatively smail reforms rather than one 
overwhelming social change. 

Appendices give the declarations of principle of oar 
prominent socialist bodies, some facts relating to socialism in 
Germany and France, and a bibliography extending in double 
columns over forty-four pages. 


Hull-House Maps and Papers. By Residents of Hull-House. 
‘viii +230 pp.,8vo. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell and Co., 1895. 
$2°°5O. 

This book contains a descr iption of the condition of the in- 
habitants of a congested district in Chicago, which resembles in 
many important respects the well known work of Mr. Charles Booth 
on Hast London. The ten writers who have co-operated to produce 
this account are residents in a Chicago ‘‘ Toynbee Hall,” the name 
of which gives the title to the book. The chapters on The Sweat- 
ing System, Wage-Harning Children and the Cloakmakers, recall the 
revelations which have startled Londoners as to the conditions 
under which some of the labour of the metropolis is carried on. 
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The evils of the domestic workshop are painted in strikingly vivid 
colours, and the hard lives of children in stores and factories are 
illustrated in an effective, if somewhat gruesome, fashion. The 
difficulties which present themselves to the effective restriction of 
child labour and the attainment of healthy conditions of employ- 
ment are described in telling language. It is as well to remember, 
however, that the name “child” is applied to all under sixteen 
years of age, if we would institute comparisons with things nearer 
home. : 

The physical defects caused by the conditions of work of the 
factory children are illustrated, not only by the text, but by a 
diagram on which measurements of 154 of these children between 
14 and 16 years of age are recorded. A comparison with average 
measurements of 30,000 school children shows that most of these 
were strikingly defective in height, weight, and chest measurement, 
particularly in regard to weight. 

The Jewish, Bohemian, and Italian colonies receive special 
treatment, as also do the Cook-county charities. on which the 
inhabitants of this district who sink into want from which private 
charity fails to rescue them have to rely. 

Of the other chapters, that on the settlement itself, which is 
illustrated by six photogravures, will possess the greatest interest 
to most of those who have had any association with similar work 
in Hngland. 

Two large sheets of coloured maps show respectively the 
nationality and earnings of the inhabitants of the district. The 
information on which these are based was gathered in 1893 by the 
United States Department of Labor Investigations. 

From the point of view of social and industrial classification 
this work cannct claim such completeness as its prototype. The 
special chapters to which we have referred above, however, are 
very instructive on certain aspects of industrial questions. 

The chapters on she sweating system and child labour are fol- 
lowed by short bibliographies of offical and other publications on 
these subjects. The former chapter is entirely, the latter partly, 
from the pen of Mrs. Kelley, an inspector of factories and work- 
shops for the State of Illinois. 


Die Lardwirthschaftlichen Lihne in den im Reichsrathe vertre- 
tenen Konigreichen und Lindern nach dem Stande des Jahres 1893. 
xxxv + 70 pp., fol. Vienna, 1895. : | 

This is a report of a special inquiry instituted by the Imperial 
Ministry of Agriculture for Austria. It has been edited by 
Dr. Inama Sternegg for the Central Statistical Commission, and 
published as a large 4to. buff book of about 100 pages of painfully 
small type. ; 

The inquiry was conducted in the manner of the old English 
Board of Agriculture. Written questions were sent round to the 
various districts, and the answers were collected and digested. 
Information was got in this way from all parts of the Austrian 
dominions except Dalmatia, Hungary, Bosnia, and Herzegovina. 
In a dominion like the Austrian, of which four-fifths are hills, but 
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nine-tenths are productive for pasture if not agriculture, such an 
inquiry embraces the majority of the population. Next to those 
of Hungary (unfortunately not included in this inquiry) the most 
fertile corn lands are in Croatia, Slavonia, Bohemia, Moravia, 
and Galicia. | But the extraordinary variety of the natural 
resources of Austria has led to an extraordinary variety of indus- 
tries; and, over and above this inquiry into country labour and 
its wages, there is room for investigations like that of Dr. Bauer 
into the wages and general condition of the Moravian mechanics, 
to supplement the volume before us.° 

The present volume consists of two parts. Part 1 gives the 
plan of the inquiry, an account of the tenures and distribution of 
properties in the various districts, and a digest of the statistics 
relating to the real_.and nominal wages of the various labourers. 
The answers furnished by the localities are checked by the returns 
made under the accidents insurance law, a test unhappily not 
applicable to the greater part of the materials. So far as it could 
be appled, the test confirmed on the whole the results of the 
inquiry. The elaborate “tables” of Part 2, contain not only 
ficures but useful descriptions of the exact kind of work done by 
the persons whose wages are given. They give really a conspectus 
of the various agricultural and pastoral operations carried on in 
the Austrian empire. 

Of these tables, Table VI Gan. 69 and 70) is made from the insur- 
ance returns, and has the merit of being as near absolute accuracy 
as 1s humanly possible. The data are founded on inquiries made by 
the officials after (and not: before) an accident has occurred. The 
figures are for wages actually paid (and not simply as in other 
tables rates of wages) during the year preceding the accident, and 
they are gathered in a period of four years, 1890-93. (See 
Partel, pn Seckeys | The following are the figures for Bohemia, the 
culden being taken liberally as 2s.° 


5 Die Arbeiter der Briinner Maschinen-Industrie (Briinn, 1895) (in better 
type than the book under review). Compare Die Materielle Lage des Arbeiter- 
standes in Oesterreich. Vogelsang. (Vienna, 1884). 

6 The reckoning both in this book and in Dr. Bauer’s is by the old currency 
of kreutzer and gulden. 
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Die Arbeiter der Briinner Maschinen-Industrie. vii + 198 pp., 
Ato. Brinn, 1895. 

The able statistician of the Briinn Chamber of Commerce, 
Dr. Stephan Bauer, has prepared for the Chamber a report on 
the conditions of work and the wages of the employees in the 
engineering works of their district, as the first instalment of a 
research into the conditions of the larger industries of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The facts relating to the engineering trade are set forth in 
great detail from returns relating to the year April, 1891, to 
March, 1892; and, for the better comparison of results. obtained 
from more or less numerous bodies of men, tables reduced to 
percentages, or to numbers per thousand, are given. Wages, 
hours worked, age, nationality, and trades are compared, with an 
examination into particulars which tends to bewilder the reader 
by the almost extravagant minuteness of detail. The extent of 
transference from trade to trade is also carefully examined. The 
study of the variation of hours worked and of earnings from 
month to month throughout the year is particularly interesting. 
The separation maintained throughout between the facts relating 
to different classes of workmen may serve to enable comparisons 
with other countries to be made, so far as similar names of trades 
correspond to similar work in different countries. A chapter is 
devoted to the clubs by means of which the workmen provide 
against sickness, &c., the rates of contribution and of correspond- 
ing benefit being given. The tables, giving both the actual 
numbers and the reduction to percentage or per mille figures, 
occupy about two-thirds of the return. The numbers of men 
from whom data were obtained was about 2,600. In some of 
the tables nearly 3,000 men are represented. 


The Financial and Economical Condition of Netherlands India 
since 1870. By N. P. Van den Berg, LL.D. Third Hdition. 
61 pp., 4to. The Hague, 1895. 

A former edition of this paper was noticed in the Journal some 
years since. The facts and figures have now been brought down 
to the end of 1894, and form a useful contribution to the study of 
the monetary question. The smallness of the variation of ex- 
change on Kurope, and the steadiness of the private discount 
rate (which has varied between 4 and 7 per cent. during the last 
eighteen years, with but three cases of a range greater than 
I per cent. in the year), make the study of this case specially 
instructive. 

The appendices, eleven in number, contain detailed tables of 
figures of trade, prices, revenue, and expenditure. 


La Statistique Oficielle du Japon. Par M. G. Boissonade. 
157 pp., 8vo. Tokyo, 1895. 

This study of the official statistics of the Japanese empire was 
published in the Revue frangarse du Japon, for which journal it was 
originally undertaken by the author. 

At the beginning he informs us of the rapid advance which 
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Japan has’ made’ in the preparation and publication of statistics 
relating to various departments during the twenty years over 
which alone any of these records extend. , The statistical abstract 
published annually since 1886 furnishes the materials on which 
the account of M. Boissonade is based.. The arrangement of the 
various heads is alphabetical, an arrangement. which, while pos- 
sessing certain obvious advantages, presents also considerable’ 
difficu!ties to those who desire to refer to the information on more 
than one of such groups of connected subjects as army and navy, 
commerce and navigation, &c., while crime is treated under the 
heads of: justice, police, prisons, morts violentes, and vols, with 
possibly some others. Altogether this essay furnishes an admir- 
able example of the difficulties which the apparently simple 
alphabetical arrangement involves. 

The information afforded of the condition of Japan is varied 
and interesting. The Government, naval and military equipment, 
trade, industry, agriculture, religion, education, &c., are all dealt 
with. Most of the tables given refer to the years 1891 and 1892. 
In some few cases, as, for example, the rates of exchange, figures 
for a series of years are compared. In this case the rates of 
exchange on. the three principal, European centres and on San 
Francisco are given for ten years to 1892, and for October, 1894. 

It would be impossible to summarise. here even the most 
striking of the facts recorded, modest as is the size of the volume 
containing them. Those interested in the rising empire of the 
Kast. may be referred for concise information to M. Boissonade’s 
essay. 


Statistical and Economical Articles in Recent Periodicals. 


Unitep Kinapom— | 
Heonomic Journal. Vol. v, No. 19, Sopiane ae 1895— 

Index Numbers and Appreciation of Gold: N. G. pees 
The Economic Lessons of Socialism: H. Sidgwick. Some 
Economic Issues in regard to Old-age Pensions: C. 8. Loch. 
Wages in the United States and in Great Britain, 1860-91 : 
A. I. Bowley. Bread Laws and the Price of Bread: J. 
Kirkland. The Middleman in Finance: F. Steele. Thoughts 

/on Monetary Reform: F. Y. Edgeworth. 
Hoonomi Review. Vol. v, No. 4, October, 1895— a 

The Evolution of Agricultural Science: R. M. Garnier. The 

_ Administration of Charity: Louisa ,.Twiningy. Women’s 
Settlements: Mary Talbot. The General Election, and the 
Prospects of Social eee fev. W. Cunmnge ae 


Unirep Stares— | 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and Rose Science 
Vol. vi, No. 3, November, 1895— 

Recent Political Experiments in the Swiss Democracy : 

L. Waurin.. Social. Basis of Proportional Representation : 
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Unitep Srates—Contd. 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Vol. vi, No. 3, November, 1895—Contd. . 
J. W. Jenks. Custody of State Funds: H. I. Buckley. 
Problem of Sociology: G. Simmel. Railway Depart- 
ments for the Relief and Insurance of Employés: H. R. 
Johnson. 
Journal of Political Hconomy. Vol. iw, No. 4, September, 1895— 
Money and Credit Paper in the Modern Market: W. Fisher. 
Evolution of the Idea of Value: W. G. L. Taylor. Taxation 
in Chicago and Philadelphia: J. &. Commons. Notes on the 
History of ‘‘Unemployment” and Relief Measures in the 
United States: C. C. Closson. 


Political Secence Quarterly. Vol. x, No. 3, September, 1895— 

The Gold Standard in Recent Theory : J. B. Clark. The 
Study of Statistics: R. Mayo-Simith. Labor and Politics in 
England: J. Mavor. 

Quarterly Journal of Hconomics. Vol. x, No. 1, October, 1895— 

The Concluding Volume of Marx’s Capital: W. Lexis. Tenancy 
in the United States: G. K. Holmes. A Standard of Values: 
J. W. Bascom. The Employer’s place in Distribution: F. W. 
Taussig. 

Yale Review. Vol. iv, No. 3, November, 1895— 

Freeman the Scholar and Professor: H. B. Adams. The 
Economic Reforms of the late English Liberal Administra- 
tion: H. Porritt. The Referendum, and other forms of 
direct democracy in Switzerland: H. V. Raynolds. 


YRANCE— 
Annales del’ Heole Inbre des Sciences Politiques— 
No. 4. July, 1895— 
La Politique Frangaise dans |’Indo-Chine: J. Szlvestre (con- 
tinued in following numbers). 
No. 5. September, 1895— 
Les Chambres de Commerce: L. J. Gras (concluded in 
November number). Les Chemins de Fer aux Etats-Unis. 
La consolidation ou la formation des grands Réseaux: 
DL. Paul-Dubois. 
No. 6. November, 1895— 
La Circulation monétaire aux Etats-Unis de 1878 4 1893: 
A. Viallate. 
Journal des Hconomistes— 
September, 1895— | 
Les Attaques contre le Capitalisme, au xvi® siécle, en 
Allemagne: J. Castelot. Mouvement scientifique et 
industriel: D. Bellet. Lue Commerce de la France avec 
VItalie (1887-94): M. Zablet. 
October, 1895— 
Des Principes de l’Impét: G. du Puynode. Les Banques 
aux Htats-Unis en 1894: G. Francois. Le Développement 
industriel du Japon: D. Bellet. . 
VOL. LYJII. PART IV. 2x 
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France—Oonitd. 
Journal des Hconomistes—Contd. 
November, 1895— 

Le Renouvellement du Privilége des Banques coloniales: 
B. de Belle. ie Mouvement agricole: G. Fouquet. Les 
Relations commerciales de la France et de Espagne 
(1891-94): M. Zablet. Nos Concurrents en Afrique: 
M. d’Estrey. es Gréves aux Htats-Unis. 

Journal dela Socrété de Statistique de Paris— 
No. 10. October, 1895— 

L’Impét dans une famille parisienne (continued): L. Beaurin- 
Gressier. Le Coit de la vie 4 Paris 4 diverses époques: 
G. Bienaymé (concluded). 

No. 11. November, 1895— 

Le Probléme monétaire: Ff’. de Flavx (concluded). Chronique 

des banques, changes et métaux précieux: P. des Hssars. 
La Réforme Soctale— 
No. 112. 16th September, 1895— | 

La Question agraire en Allemagne: G. Blondel. Le dernier 
congrés pénitentiaire international a Paris: H. Joly. le 
Socialisme municipal: A. des Cilleuls. es Unions de la 
paix sociale et les Hcoles socialistes: A. Delaire. 

No. 113. Ist October, 1895— 

Coup d’oil sur ?Amérique: U. Guérin. L’inspection du travail 
en Belgique: O. Pyfferoen. Les Assurances ouvriéres: LH. 
Cheysson. Le Mouvement social a l’Htranger: J. Cazajeux 
(continued in next number). 

No. 114. 16th October, 1895— 

Les Contradictions fiscales: A. des Cilleuls. la Question 
agraire en Angleterre: P. Arminjon (continued in Nos. 115 
and 116). L’Industrie armuriére liégoise, ses origines | 
historiques et son organisation technique: A. Julin. 

No. 115. 1st November, 1895— 

Lia Monographie. La Statistique et ses deux grandes 
méthodes: H. Cheysson. Du role pratique des partages 
d’ascendants: C. Hardy. la Société civile immobiliére de 
Tourcoing. L’ouvrier propriétaire et capitaliste: L.B. Flipo. 

No. 116. 16th November, 1895— 

La Famille fait VEtat: I. Funck-Brentano. la faiencerie 
de Choisy-le-Roi et ses Institutions patronales. 

Revue d’ Heonomie Politique. Nos.10 and 11. October—November, 
1895— 

Les commencements du crédit public en France: Les Rentes 
sur l’Hotel de Ville au xvit siécle: P. Cawwés. Wilhelm 
Roscher: A. de Miaskowski. De la mesure de la Valeur: 
Bourguin (concluded). 


GERMANY— 
Archw fiir Sozvale Gesetegebung und Statistik. Band wii, Heft 5. 

1895— 
Das Verbrechen als soziale Erscheinung: I’. Tonnies. Die 
neuesten Versuche einer staatlichen Regelung des Getreide- 
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Grrmany— Contd. 
Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik. Band viii, Heft 3. 
1895— Contd. 
handels: K. Thiess. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
wirthschaftlichen Kartelle: G. Cohn. Eine Studie zum 
osteuropaischen Merkantilismus: G. v. Schulze-Gaevernitz. 
Jahrbuch fiir Cesetzgebung, Verwaltung, wid Volkswirtschaft tm 
Deutschen Reich. Heft 4. 1895— 

‘Die Hinkommensverteilung in alter und neuer Zeit: G. 
Schmoller. Das Recht der Schuldverhaltnisse im deut- 
schen Civilgesetzentwurf. (Second part.) Socialrecht- 
liche Betrachtungen P. Oertmann. Uber die wirtschafts- 
politischen Beziehungen Deutschlands zu Rumanien: M. 
Stréll. Die Belastung des augsburgischen Grosskapitals 
durch die Vermégenssteuer ‘des 16 Jahrhunderts: J. 
Hartung. Die Ergebnisse der fentese Silberenquéte : 
W. Lotz (concluded). 

Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik. Dritte Folge— 
Band x, Heft 2— 

Studien zur Geschichte und Natur des altesten Cambium: 
A. Schaube. Goldwahrung mit Papierumlauf: 7’. Hertzka. 
Das schlesische Dreiding: P. Frauenstadt. Die Preise 
des Jahres 1894 verglichen mit den Vorjahren. 

Band «, Heft 83— 

Kritische Betrachtungen zur theoretischen Statistik: LD. 
Bortkewitsch. Der Getreidehandel in den Vereinigten 
Staaten von Amerika und seine Organisation: H. Schu- 
macher. 

Band «, Heft 5— 

Schiffabrtsstrassen im Deutschen Reich, ihre bisheriggs 
und zukinftige Entwickelung und ihre cegenwartige 
wirtschaftliche und finanzielle Ausnutzung: Kurs. 
Agrarstatistische Untersuchungen: J. Conrad. Die 
wirtschaftlichen Fragen des 23 deutschen Juristentags : 
Zeller. 

Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Staats- wnd Volkswirtschaft. Band iv, 
“Heft 3. 1895— 

Zwei franzosische Budgets, 1845 und 1895: M. Block. Uber 
Begriff und Methode des allgemeinen Staatsrechts: K. 
ttieker. Der erste Ausbau des Systems der Gewerbe- 
freiheit in Preussen: K. von Rohrschevdt. 

Zeitschrift fiir die Gesammte Staatswissenschaft. Heft 1. 1896— 
Der 6ffentliche Haushalt der Stadt Frankfurt im Mittelalter : 

K. Bucher. Die belgische Verfassungsrevision : CO. Bornhak. 

Ueber das Problem des Kapitalzinses: B. Thorsch. Das 

menschliche Glick und die soziale Frage. Beitrage zu 

einer Psychologie der Volkswirtschaft: Dr. von Schubert- 

Soldern (to be continued). Die Ausschliessung der ver- 

heirateten Frauen aus der Fabrik. Eine Studie an der 

Textil-Industrie: R. Martin (to be continued). Zur wirt- 

tembergischen Steuerreform: Dr. Zeller. 

x2 
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AUSTRIA— 
Statistische Monatschrift— 
July, 1895— 

Die landwirthschaftlichen Arbeiter und deren Lohne in 
den im Reichsrathe vertretenen Ko6nigreichen und Lan- 
dern: K. T’. von Inama-Sternegg (concluded in next number). 
Die Kindersterblichkeit Wiens in den letzten 25 Jahren 
(1869-94): Bratassevic. Sterblichkeit nach dem Alter 
im Reichsrathe vertretenen Konigreichen und Landern: 
Thornton. Zur Statistik der Consumvereine Oesterreichs : 
H. Ehrenberger. 

August —September—October, 1895— 

Anbauflichen der Zuckerriiben nach dem Stande vom 
1 Juni, 1895. Die Production von Cocons, Honig und 
Wachs in den im Reichrathe vertretenen Konigreichen 
und Landern im Jahre 1894. Die ésterreichischen Asse- 
curanz-Gesellschaften im Jahre 1893: f. Krickl. 


ITaty— 
Giornale degli Hconomisti— 
October, 1895— 

La base agronomica della teoria della rendita: G. Valenti 
(continuation). La legge del valore secondo la dottrina 
della utilita limite: D. Berardi (concluded). 1] censimento 
Svizzero del 1888: G. B. Salvioni. (Supplement.) I 
trattati e compendii tedeschi d’economia oat Saggio 
bibliografico: L. Cossa. 

November, 1895— 

La caduta della Societa generale di credito mobiliare 
Italiano: M. Pantaleonr (concluded). La crise agraria 
nell’ Inghilterra: LL. Hinaudt (continued in December 
number). 

December, 1895— 

Le soluzioni del problema dei disoccupati: G. Miamingo. 

Gli impieghi delle Casse di Risparmio: G. Rodolico. 


SWITZERLAND— 
Journal de Statistique Suisse— 
Heft 3. 1895— 
Die Influenza in der Schweiz in den Jahren 1889 bis 1894: 
Dr. F. Schmid. 
Heft 4. 1895— 
Die Todesfalle infolge Infektionskrankheiten in den 15 grés- 
sern Stadten der Schweiz wihrend der Jahre 1892 und 
1893: J. G. Berger. Staatliche Auslagen fiir Kranken- 
pflege in der Schweiz in den Jahren 1690-92. Materialien 
zur Arbeit tiber die Altersversorgung der bern. Primar- 
lehrerschaft: J. H. Graf. Bewegung der Bevoélkerung in 
der Schweiz wahrend dem 2 Quartal 1895. 


op 
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VII— Quarterly List of Additions to the Iibrary. 


Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 15th December, 1895, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—(a) Foreign 
Countries ; (b) India and Colonial Possessions ; (c) United Kingdom 
and its Divisions; (d) Authors, &c.; (e) Societies, &c. (British); 
(f) Periodicals, éc. (British). 





D F By whom Presented 
onations. (when not purchased). 





(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 
Anuario de la Direccion General de Estadistica corre- ) 
BECO CLG Gy OV ON css..c.ecnnsssecvsencenssteesdalesdeacstense Pihat Dircetor- Ct 
Comercio Exterior Argentino. Afio 1895. No. 86. + Dice tect 


Importacion y Exportacion de los primeros semestres | Ee pemtlstiCs 


eM OT OM ROE RVR ice ocabssceopsnuhsscndivnessconsbepdensaovosert 2 
Higiene. Anales del Departamento Nacional de. ‘ 
usren’ numbers) .......... ‘ BUM Aa ones sett aaatnedsadvate deceased segs ae 
Buenos Ayres (Province). La Industria Harinera en} The Provincial Sta- 
BME T OIL SID sasssecseceadnctrsivecocsececersnrecscesess f tistical Bureau 
Buenos Ayres (City). Monthly Return of Municipal | The Municipal Sta- 
REaprstiGsae | CUTTENL TUMDETS) ......-ccccsessecssccroenesonsenes tistical Bureau 


Instituto Geografico Argentino. Boletindel. (Current ’ 
Mem eeeyhe Mans, SVO8 1895. 2.:.....ccccesssecccndehsavecheess } The Institute 


Austria-Hungary— 
Anbauflichen der Zuckerriiben nach dem Stande vom] The Ministry of 
a NAD SV Os) c.ccsesecevegereascencqnevassecesesonseesese Agriculture 
“ Austria.” Archiv fiir Gesetzgebung und Statistik] The Statistical De- 
auf den Gebieten der Gewerbe, des Handels und partment, Ministry 
der Schiffahrt. (Current numbers.) 8vo. ..........0 of Commerce ‘ 
Ausweis tiber die monatl. Durchschnittspreise von Mie Cental este 


Weizen, Korn, Gerste, Hafer, und Mais in Markt- sre 
cal Commission 


orten. (Current numbers.) Sheets 00... ..eeeees 
Consulats-Behérden. Jahresberichte der k. und k. } 
ésterr.-ungar. (Current numbers.) 8V0. ........ ce 
Gewerblichen Genossenschaften in Osterreich. 2 vols. 
Reece Tete n evo) tec ences casos ccnteonisnn-seosvasoscesoas 


Handel. Statistische Ubersichten betreffend den oe Steca eal. De! 
auswirtigen, des dsterr.-ungar. Zollgebiets. (Current ¢ Nass 
OE TAU Te ise esi A 

Handels. Statistik des auswartigen, des Osterr.-ungar. 
Zollgebiets, 1893, Bandi. Einleitung, Hauptergeb- 
nisse, Waren-Verkehr mit den einzelnen Staaten 
und Gebieten. 1894, Band ii. Specialhandel. 8vo. } 

Landwirtschaftlichen Léhne . . . nach dem | 


partment, Ministry 
of Commerce 


SNE RM Orr TTL OL.) oa0c) .-ceceundadecerscrteseentascisccsvonsecasecs 
Rechtspflege. Ergebnisse der Civilrechtspflege im 

PRN SPMD BNC Fy a 5 cases cdckioceyiccebdesaoectasdiavesvonnovsdersesse | The Central Statisti- 
Sanitaétswesens. Statistik des, fiir 1892. Fol. ............ r cal Commission 
Statistische Monatschrift. (Current numbers) ............ 
Unterrichtswesen. Aufwand fiir das Offentliche, ... 

auf Grund der Erhebung des Jahres 1890. Fol..... J 
Verkehrs, Statistik des, 1881-91. Fol...........eeeeeeeeceee 
Volksschulen und Biirgerschulen. Statistik der sic 

MRC LOL 21, ceececegsepeusacsasicscecnsseeesesesnse tees 
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Donations—Contd. 





By whom Presented 
(when not purchased). 


Donations. - 








(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Austria-Hungary— Contd. 
Hungary— . 
Landwirtschaftliche Production der Linder der 
Ungarischen Krone in den Jahren 1893 und 1894. | The Royal Hun- 


TAR HOLs aetsdgcstecties ecetvcsusssccosnectesnser ttt tt aan aan er garian Statistical 
Waarenverkehr der Linder der Ungarischen Krone| Bureau 
im genre 1.004." ua. fol. ..1.:..:0--:peieeenen eee | 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. Vorliufige Ergebnisse der The  Statsheale nie 
Volkszihlung in Bosnien und der Herzegovina vom CPR? 
22 April, 1895. Lia, SV0. ..0..-csosesssseeaseteire san iemere nee 
oie Hanp im Jahre 1891. Resultat 
Die Hauptstadt Budapest im Jahre ‘ esultate ate: 
der Tolkshoschieibing und Volkszahlung. Band a et ae id ot 
Maps and diagrams, 8V0. | /::ciiilAecdisteosstiesodseuedsaese : 
Geschichte des Statistischen Bureaus der Haupt- atu 
und Residenzstadt Budapest, 1869-94. 8vo......... . 
Prague. Bulletins hebdomadaires et trimestriels de la pia trihiipal Sta 
ville de Prague et des communes:- futons | $isteal Biveau 
(Ourrent numbers) «.....-.:cccsvievesssoveiaenepiens Peale aAeameeee 
Belgium— 
Annales des Travaux Publics de Belgique. Tome lii,) The Administration 
Cahier 2. . 8v0.7)-895" 2.0.4) ie Madea ee of Mines 
Commercial, Tableaux du Mouvement, avec les Pays ) The Bureau of Gene- 
Ktrangers. (Current monthly numbers) _ .............+ ral Statistics 


Brussels. Bulletins hebdomadaires et trimestriel de 
statistique démographique et sanitaire. (Current + Dr. E. Janssens 
TU DELS) ‘ssacicsorsesnsocgsessidecseosnenssseeuntinesandteetestan etm 

Académie Royale de Belgique— 
Annuaire de‘l’Académie. 1894 et 1895. 2 vols. 


Portraits, sm, S70... <..:cpdiane5 oie Seeatea ee hay 
Bulletins de P Académie. 3° Sére. Tomes 26-99, ( LBe Academy 
Plates; &e7,/8v0l.: 1893-95 .2je.elenaeee eee 
Bulgaria— 


Mouvement commercial de la Bulgarie avec les pays 
étrangers. Mouvement de la navigation par ports. | The Statistical Bu- 


Prix moyens dans les principales villes (current reau 
monthly numbers). La. 8V0......cesssererssevsseves genpenaesaae 
China— 
Customs Gazette. No. 106, April—June, 1895............ . ; 
Medical Reports for years ended 30th Sept., 18938 and Sue peor He ‘ 
TBO)” ALO. 5..ccsssedooseceutearccdeosien eee ties i eee J Fairs re: 
Denmark— 


he Danish Political 


Nationalékonomisk Tidskrift, 1895. (Current numbers) { rt Economy Society 


Egypt— 
Services Sanitaires, &e. Bulletin hebdomadaire de) The Health Depart- 
P Administration des, (Current numbers)...... ss ment 
France— 


Agriculture. Bulletin du Ministére de. 14° année.) The Ministry of 
Wop, 6, 7, 1895..0.teossateeaseessosideaccapssceassegaitencd eee Agriculture 
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Donations—Contd. 





By whom Presented 


Donations. | (when not purchased). 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
France— Contd. 

Agriculture. Récoltes des Céréales et des Pommes de Pecos 
ey Cakes gh CL 2 ee ro Mert ee 

Album de Statistique Graphique de 1894. (Chemins 
de Fer, Navigation intérieure, Navigation maritime, 
CE VOUS> itl lO eee a CASPER blast)... <oaecnbidndinls .ivisedsonpeordvonhens 

Archives Statistiques du Ministére des Travaux 
Publics, de PAgriculture et du Commerce. 4to. > Purchased 
eee sappraccessarosycocnatersennserenevindecss 

Assistance Publique. Conseil supérieur del’, Rapport 
sur les secours & domicile dans Paris. Plans, 4to. — 


The Ministry of 
Public Works 


esate ER Revs ithgsideccicbin.s cs sladinsseiasstedeoesd 
Commerce de la France. Documents Stasis uae) 
(Current monthly numbers) o 70 nc....iscssistdacwseesscbesoosees 
- Documents Statistiques sur la France. (Territoire, | 


Population, Commerce, Navigation, Colonies, Ad- r Purchased 


ministration intérieure, Finances, Forces militaires.) | 


Re CO FA 58h hid 0d ies Gh Fas A donovakeeede oUidbed oovsandecesbinces 

Finances, Ministére des. Bulletin de Statistique et de | The Ministry of Fi- 
Législation comparée. (Current monthly numbers) nance 

- Navigation intérieure. Statistique de la, Relevé The Ministry of Pub 

général du Tonnage des Marchandises. Année : We tee ote 
Ree ee WOES eRe NERDS ACCC... ALO,...ccccsicnnonesveqeosasedetonen diss ineva” 

Ports Maritimes du Commerce. Statistique des, 4to. ) 
ee setNow Mtns eden <<astdopdsesimbscdstnosnece sotectes | 


- Prix moyens, mensuels et annuels de l’Hectolitre de + Purchased 
Froment en France par Departement. Tableaux | 


des, depuis 1800 jusqu’a 1870. 4t0. wees J 

Travaux Publics, Ministére des. Bulletin de Statistique ] The Ministry of Pub- 
et Législation comparée. (Current monthly numbers) lic Works 

Travail, Office du— 
Bulletin. (Current monthly numbers.) 8vo.. ........ ai 


Etude sur les derniers résultats des assurances 
sociales en Allemagne et en Autriche. 2° Partie, 





The French Labour 


Maladie, Invalidité et Vieillesse. 8vo. 1895. .... ‘Hanartiient 
Hygiene et sécurité des travailleurs dans les ateliers I ; 
industriels. Legislation francaise et étrangére. 
ye TON ah 0 2 Sd aS ee J 
Note sur la Statistique du Chémage. (Epreuve.) | Sir R. W. Rawson, 
DITOR A AG R LES IM cee seo. so bilddbooastbsceectbicdsodeewcnssccutl K.C.M.G., C.B. 
Annuaire de l’Economie Politique et de la Statistique, Pi-dinsad 
MMe RRs cco y ssc gtteS dog nds sien asnenessonensd holed bes yin as 
Economiste Francais. (Current weekly numbers)........ The Editor 


Etudesreligieuses, philosophiques,&c. Revue mensuelle. 
Oct., 1895 (containing—Les derniers renseigne- The Author 
ments officiels sur les mouvements de la population 
en France, par Abbé P. Fortin). 8vo.. 

Journal des Economistes. (Current monthly number s) The Editor 

Monde Economique. (Current weekly numbers) ............ ¥ 

Polybiblion. Revue Bibliographique Universelle. Par- 
ties Littéraire et Technique. (Current monty a 
ME ee oa. Seas hns bai dec erdccenbacen badd Sseaosove Joven Siesre 

Réforme Sociale. (Current numbers)... AY 

Rentier. Journal Financier Politique. See ant 
Pe hn oa oe rn Set RaasNe tack sores nnreciwnvnbniosnyie Am 
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Donations—Contd. 





By whom Presented 


Donations. (when not purchased). 








(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
France—Contd. 
pein + ae Politique. (Current monthly num-] my, 7 ase 
OTB)» ssctesdone he ietatete bese cels oslo ssbexsGhgeosarece-t enaeseane ee 


Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. Annales. Année bbl Bs 
1895, NOS) 66 GF cccecscansesssstssobuvdeseoctescesehopen tpt eaaEanaEnEE The Institution 
Société de Statistique de Paris. Journal. ee a The Society 
monthly NUMHELS) swvetecarierecssooevsnevegssneseseenaners sah semea ete 
Germany— é 
Deutsche Justiz - Statistik. Jahrgang vii. [1893.]] The Imperial Judi- 
BVO; L895 o...-...desndrasesecesonthsopsurades seks erates nt eet ann cial Bureau 


Handel des deutschen Zollgebiets. Monatliche Nach- ) 
weise tiber den Auswartigen. (Current numbers).... 
Handel, Auswiirtiger, des deutschen Zollgebiets im 
Jahre 1894, Theil 2. Darstellung nach Waaren- | The Imperial Statis- 
Gattungen. — 460......i.csposasbnesoashescncvenegbea tue enaetanee men aaeanane me tical Bureau 
Seeschifffahrt. Statistik der, fir 1894. Abth.i. 4to. 
Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. 
Jahrgang 1895,! Heft &. Atoj.: vt. seneeee eee J 
Protokoll iiber die am 18—16 Mai, 1895im ... Frank- 
furt-a.-M. abgehaltene x Conferenz der Vorstinde der | The Statistical Bu- 
Statistischen Aemter deutscher Stadte. 17+ 37 pp. reau of Frankfort, 
Fol.” Frankfurt-a.-M.. 1895 —2)..c0ss--s:ncse-epseseeeoseeeetenties 
Mecklenburg. Beitrage zur Statistik Mecklenburgs. 
Band 12, Heft lund 3. 2vols. 4to. 1892-95 .... — 
Berlin. Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefalle, und | The Municipal Sta- 


Witterung. (Current weekly and monthly numbers) tistical Bureau 
Dresden. Monatsberichte des Statistischen Amts der | The Statistical Bu- 
Stadt... (Current. numbers) dy;..iipesscereettes cere eee reau 
Frankfort. Mittheilungen wus der Handelskammer.) The Chamber of 
(Current numbers). »..is.icsswernsoneds, cheng Commerce 
Hanover. Monatsberichte des Statistischen Amtes| The Statistical Bu- 
der Stadt. (Current monthly numbers).............c0000 reau 


Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik. : 
Band viii, Heft 8, 1895 ...alnusd) Aue } The Publisher 
Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung, und Volks- 
wirtschaft im Deutschen Reich. Jahrgang xix, +} The Editor 


Hott 4). ° 1895. .,..d.:.05, 0s eee ee -Baddehsie 
Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik. The Publish 
(Current monthly numbers) <...:......00 secueeeneeee cuapy eres 2 
Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte Staatswissenschaft. 52 
Jahrgang. Heft 1,. 1896..,..chssccsleveeee eee 


Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Staats- und Volkswirtschaft 
fiir Litteratur und Geschichte der Staatswissen- } The Editor 
schaften aller Linder. Band iv, Heft 3, 8vo. 1895 


Italy— 

Annali dell’ Industria e del Commercio, 1893-95. 
Commissione centrale dei valori per le Dorsne 
Atti per la Sessione 1892-98, 1894-95. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Banche Popolari. Anno 1898.  8v0..../6....soscsservesessseens ry 

Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e Com- . 
merciale. (Cure monthly ater idide aie | we ee 

Bollettino di notizie sul Credito e la Previdenza. col OE a 
(Current NUMDEYS).....,..cserereeeeees perks ressosaaseeageennl? speeghaeeneatas 
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Donati By whom Presented 
onations. (when not purchased), 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Italy— Contd. 
Bollettino Sanitario, Direzione della Sanita Pubblica. 


(Current monthly, nWiibers)) 2..0...0..00.scctesecssessesorsoresee The Director-Gene- 
Commercio speciale di Importazione e di Esportazione. ral of Statistics 
Statistica del. (Current monthly numbers) ............ 
Minerario. Relazione generale sul servizio, 1891, 92, 
BP SA eer OV OMI Lrs. 6oh.cshe.cetcdbsescasdtecessededosssoe Aw 


Notizie sui Prezzi dei principali Prodotti Agraria e) 
del Pane in 72 mercati del Regno, (Current | m, Divectar Came 


numbers) we... wetesscssseseenesoaseee se seceseesee esasonsesuos senaneee oa ee Si feever vip 
Popolazione. Movimento dello Stato Civile. Anno | 
UGE Te GC Ro Pees Ae AU J) 
L’Economista. (Current weekly numbers) «0... The Editor 
Giornale degli Economisti. (Current monthly numbers) ‘ 
Japan— 


Cholera Epidemic of 1890. Brief review of operations 
of the Home Department in connection with the. — 


PON RD eM ee tte Parent cen ptorsn.. conteiavadesoseasdsosearGnseesteseesdoos 
Tokio-Fu. Weekly and monthly reports of Births,| The Governor of 
Marriages, and Deaths. (Current numbers) ............ Tokio-Fu 
Mexico— 
Estadistica Fiscal. Datos relativos. (Current num-)] The Statistical Bu- 
See ER eel Se Ditoed<seassvhsalcaibadsdvenssesovessudeseadvas reau 
Netherlands— 
Annuaire Statistique des Pays-Bas. Métropole. 1894] The Central Statisti- 
OhranMCed ANLErIcUTes.: BVO. o...0:...ccseccsseccssesscsovensneseens cal Commission 


The Department of 


leeftijd en de oorzaken van den dood. (Current . 
the Interior 


BUN pe UVMMU ERE OTM Ua red an scdeckivelecs. csr 00. scaeccbssovsnesececosotines 
Maandcijfers en andere periodieke opgaven ... ; as 
Uitgegeven door de earls eyerinc voor de Bho Cenbral Ruaietis 
Btarishie <1 AAEI S04 INO. 5) > BVO. .........ccscecese sees 
Scheepvaart. Statistiek der, 1894. Gedeelte 2. 4to.] Dr. G. de Bosch 
a ee I tdi alsa tenon eacsses en csnasessecadeees Kemper 
Staten van de In-, Uit-, en Doorgevoerde voornaamste™ 
Handelsartikelen. (Current monthly numbers) .... | The Director-General 
Statistiek van den In-, Uit-, en Doorvoer over het of Customs 
Roan LOCO TUG ct CHOU Io. eiccdescentsonsesesbaces 


Geboorten. Statistiek der, en der sterfte naar ext} 


cal Commission 


Norway— 

Norges officielle Statistik. Tredie Rekke :— 
217. Agriculture et bétail, 1886-90 ........c0c. cesseeeee ) 
218. Service vétérinaire et contrdle de la Viande, 

PR iets sd ersocdn lice vaxkc cesoereu Slo teré tee direttaseasa ce mM 
219. Statistique électorale, 1815-85 ........ceceeseeneeeenes b presse 
220. Statistique des pénitentiaires, 1892-93 ............ | 
Bower tatistique postale, [SQ4 soi iwecseccerrosteiss sovsceee 
222. Etat sanitaire et médical, 1892  ...........sscssecesees i 





Portugal— 
Annuario Estatistico da Direccao Geral das Con 
tribugdes Directas, 1886-89. 4 vols., obl. 8vo. ........ j 
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Donations—Contd. 





: By whom Presented 
Donations. (when not purchased). 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Portugal— Contd. 
Estatistica dos Impostos, Anno economico de 1886-87. ] 
OD] eB V02 05.6 i, denecssecensscencsencesccnneseessoonasserensAeeimnbetenas 
Estatistica do Real de Agua e outros. Impostos 
indirectos. Anno economico de 1887-88, 1888-89. + — 
2 vols., Obl, SvO. Gi Ad.cihdsasivtesnssseesvn. onete, aneeeeeemteds 
Porto. Camara Municipal de, Annuario Estatistico 
dos annos 1889-91. +. 2 Vols.,) SV0. ssssess-<deconsereedstqnee ners L 





Roumania— 
Buletinul Lunar al Miscarei Populatiunei in Orasele] The Statistical 
Romaniei. (Current monthly numbers)  ...........0 Bureau 
Statistica Invetamentului secundar pe anti scolari | a 
1889-90—1891-92. La. 8v0., diagrams ......sssecossees i 
Russia— : eee 
Bulletin russe de statistique financiére et de législation. F 
(Current monthly numbers.) La. 870. ......ceseeeeee ee eee 
Prices. Diagram-maps showing prices of rye and] The Department of 
oats in European Russia. (Current nambers) Commerce and 
Sheets -.).....0i0h bbs Feipaed bvsabds oc dbebanlls temnceeetan att amen Manufactures 
Apercu bibliographique des publications du Comité } 
Central de Statistique de lEmpire ... parues| q 
jusqu’au 1 Aotit, 1895. xiii + 73 pp., 8vo. 1895... $ ~ 
Réglements sur’ le premier Recensement général de la | 
Population de Empire. 19 pp., sm. 870.........000 J 


Trade. Current Monthly Returns. [In Russian ] The Customs Depart- 


ir Rawson W., 
Rawson 


; ment . 
Finland— 
Commerce et Navigation pendant 1894. 8vo............ The Statistical Bu- 
Mouvement de la Population eu 1893. 8vo............. reau of Finland 


Société de Geographie de Finlande. Travaux 
géographiques exécutés en Finlande. setstign| The Society 
BVO. (1895 sgesidsccsesceconchserhbans techs 6 Geter ney ean eee 

Moscow— 
Bulletin récapitulatif de la ville, année 1898. 8vo. 
Ges décés & Moscou end. 892 ii Asitesdeice.sescteeie eee } 





Servia 
Mouvement de la Population dans le Royaume en) 
1888-90. Maps and diagram, 4t0. ws esssseccererecoseees 
Recetites et Dépenses des Communes dans le Royaume ! 
pour les Hxercices 1888-90. Maps and diagram, | 
BLOG) ae Tai apeotneiseosscuahsupsuceducasuntecderi ney tie mentee area 3 


The Statistical Bu- 
reau 


Spain— 
Comercio Exterior. Resumenes mensuales de la] TheDirector-General 
Ustadistica.del. (Current numbers) ......ssscesceeseseeee of Customs 


Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. Boletin. re The Society 


monthly nuinbers) s s..ssvcnewssvencenessacessadytondev alee eae 
Sweden— 
imbetsberattelse for ar 1870-77. 8 parts, diagrams, ea en A ats: 
&e. Sm. 4to. Stockholm, 1871-78 .....ssecssssessssssoese BER ee 
3 of Stockholm 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Sweden—Contd. 
Stockholm— 

Statistisk Ofversigt af Dédsorsakerna i Stockholm, ) 
Ar 1870-77. 8 parts, diagrams, &¢.  8V0. J... | 

Beriittelse till Kongl. Medicinalstyrelsen om t 
Allminna Helsotillstandet i Stockholm... af | 
Stockholms MHelsovardsnimnd. Ar 1878-94. | 
17 Vols, diagramsysdcen. SVO0 i isi3..p0ircessrciecdisiites ease 


Dr. K. Linroth, 
Medical Officer 
of Stockholm 





Bulletin démographique et sanitaire Suisse. (Current hee Redecal. ‘Sthtis- 
CaM NVeNTATED ATS) hdl sAiuis se. phsn seen stbsl oddshobboesiddilnd..qid ite tical Buseay 
Journal de Statistique Suisse. 1895. Hefte 3 et 4.... J 
Commerce de Ja Suisse avec |’Htranger en 1894, 
Statistique du, Diagrams, la. fole 2s, Meester : 
Commerce Suisse. Statistique du. Rapport annuel 
Dope SAC EAMA, STM AGO. ha, swcay tee nytsden. Sat) dusssiessdices. 
Mariages, Naissances et Décés en Suisse de 1871 a | 
1890. 1¢T¢ Partie. Mariages contractés et mariages 
dissous. Maps and diagrams, 4t0. oo... esses 
Recrues. Examen pédagogique des, en automne 1894. | 
OREO: Say Gecyeran, Jo (EUR NARS Be oe oa ee eS sf 


Vaud (Canton). Statistique agricole de 1894. Bv0....4 pi Rae aba 


The Federal Depart- 
ment of Customs 


The Federal Statis- 
tical Bureau 


Schweizerischen Handels- und Industrie- Verein. 
Bericht tiber Handel und Industrie der Schweiz im + The Association 
Be eR SIN o sys hers C3 vi Gaiccoccns isc cusdadeacseb¥UackoadeveveWeedunee 


United States— 
Agricultural Department. Monthly reports of the] The Department of 
Statistician on Crops, &c. (Current numbers) ........ Agricultuze 
Census, 1890-- 
Report on Statistics of Churches. Maps and 


Deer gry hedto0 Ss aheonehs Vine edtenek sa idososn sake ciabbe The Hon. George F. 
Report on Population. Part1l. Map and diagrams, Hoar 
Bon We Le) Oe tance festdediaeayn: ¥e fecsgndiddgsv. Audedeodeveben ate canvcins 
Consular Reports. (Current monthly numbers.) 8vo. wae aemenuy oO 
Debt. Monthly Statements of the Public, and of Cash | 
in Treasury. (Current numbers.) Sheets.........00.. 
Finances. Annual Report of Secretary of Treasury y 
on the state of, for 1894. Diagram, OVO Meee ac as ae Secretary of the 


Gold, Silver, and Notes, &c., in Circulation, He ee Treasury 
Changes in Money and Bullion in the Treasury. 
Monthly Statements. (Current numbers.) Sheets. 

The Bureau of Sta- 


i mmerce and Immigration. t Sit 
Finance, Co gration. (Curren tistics, ‘Treasury 


BADEN RTT DEES) AD Os wicehs cbc ctsoweecdercconcpsesseeessveseesee Department 
Connecticut. State Board. of Health. Monthly). 
Bulletins... (Current numbers) r.....jii.ssc:scscsecesesssatases AYE task 


Illinois. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 8th Biennial 
Report, 1894. Subject—Taxation. 8vo. 1895 .. "| The RET Ha END 
Towa. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 6th bun 
9) 


Report for 1894-95. 8vo. Also Labor Bulletin. 
(ORE TUM DOTS) (oiccsiscacedecesascasereacontess eseotst vavicsesnacanta 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
United States—Contd. . ene 
Kansas. Bureau of Labor and Industry. 8th an a 
10th Annual Reports, 1892, 1894. 2 vols., Se, The Bureau of Labor 
Maine. Bureau of Industrial and Labor Statistics. 
6th, 7th, and 8th Annual Reports for 1892-94. oy 
B yols.; plates sik csrssssscocdslicseesescsctvecs c0sbdrac cetera emma 
Massachusetts. Unemployed. Report of the Board 
to investigate the subject of the. Parts 1, Relief 
Measures; 2, Wayfarers and Tramps; 3, Public 
Works; 4, Causes; 5, Final Report. 8vo. 1896.... 
New Jersey. Bureau of Statistics of Labor and 
Industries. 12th, 18th, 14th, 16th, and 17th An The Bureau of Labor 
Reports for 1889-91, 1898, and 1894. 5 vols., 8vo... 
New York State— 
Board of Health. 12th—14th Annual Reports, } 
1891-98. 6.vols., maps, &e., 8V0.0.0c..see eee 
Library Bulletin. Bibliography No. 1. mone d 
No. 2. 2 parts, 8vo, 1894-95320 ci ceeeusene neces The LIprary, 
North Carolina. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Seventh 
and Highth Annual Reports for 1893 and iso. | The Bureau of Labor 
QVOIS., OVO. ssccsacessessdecaccncsacdvacs cagusceederrads aie enya 
Pennsylvania. Bureau of Industrial Statistics. 20th 
and 21st Annual Reports for 1892 and 1893. 5 
2 vols., plates, SVG. j:...casedevensocdanae iss tress een 
Brooklyn. Annual Report of Department of aha The Superintendent 
and Excise for 1894." “SV0, “Wiiiiiienis.-s0tetiren nee of Police 


Davis R. Dewey, Esq. 


Bradstreet’s Journal. (Current weekly numbers)............ The Editor 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. (Current weekly 
numbers,.with Supplements) j..ie:sc:ss-ccsseces-u ter seernereee 
Employer and Employed. (Current numbers).............. * 
Engineering and Mining Journal. (Current num- 
ys) Be, NS OS De 
Journal of Political Economy. Vol. iii, No. 4, 1895 .... The Publisher 
- Political Science Quarterly. Vol. x, No. 3, 1895............ The Editor 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. Vol. x, No. 1, 1895.... $5 
Rhodes’ Journal of Banking and The Banker’s Maga- 
zine consolidated. (Current monthly numbers)........ } 
Yale Review. Vol. iv, No.3. November, 1895 ............ + 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. The Saad 
Annals: “Vol. vi, No. 3. 1895.4 eee } mee sty ra. 
American Geographical Society. Bulletin. Plates. . 
(Current are ave) Ab aid amen 4 « sadsasocteatpake vet een US gts 
Leland Stanford Junior University. Register for 
LEDS OSM BVO... 1805i..0..400si..crides onde ene 
New York Association for Improving the Condition ) 
of the Poor. Semi-Centennial of, 1843-93. 8yo. 
1894, Also Inquiry into Causes of Agricultural 
Depression in New York State. Leaflet No. 1. $ The Association 
And Report of Department of Schools and ota . 


9 


ed 


\ The University 





tions on Vacation Schools, 1895. Supplemental 
Bree Hobe wi. npsaicanaiabarvs dytseseNueeisAelhovcah OR feR aR oc ee 


Uruguay— 
Comercio exterior de la Republica, afios 1877 4 1894.) The General Statis- 
BY O50 diedenanyas ite raves saesldeseviadeo hea ieactane eicareniv be POA ee tical Bureau } 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Uruguay—Contd. 
Estadistica agricola de la Republica correspondiente 


PLO Dies WO Oar crete cated Goa ses bes wacaczcicostsececasonees The General Statis- 
Memoria correspondiente al afio 1893, por el Inspector tical Bureau 
nacional de Instruccion primaria. 8VO0. were 
International— 
Bulletin International des Douanes. (Current 
CREEL TECTED EG oascie ds a een ane Board of Trae. 


8° Congrés International d’ Hygiéne et de Démographie, 
Budapest, 1895. Comptes-rendus et mémoires. > Dr. J. Kérési 
eres dar cavn reece sxsatonsstserccencosncovsdresnceoy ae sescasé 


(b) India and Colonial Possessions. 
India, British— 

Prices and Wagesin India. 12thissue. Fol. 1895 ) 

Return showing Weights and Values of Articles | The Statistical Bu- 
carried by Rail and River in British India during } reau, Government 
1893-94, with Comparative Abstract Tables of of India 
Inland Trade for 1889-90 to 1893-94. Fol. 1895. 

Sanitary Measures in India. Report on, in 1893-94. 


Pere eee va -7040. | L895 1c. .ceeasesccsecssecencnsscancese ; 
Statistical je relating to British India from The India Office 
1884-85 to 1893-94. 29th No. 1895.00... eeeees 
Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Monthly 
PVCCOUMES | PLO ULTENL NUMHE!S)) ¢. v.caseseondsessesoveresncseseess f The Statistical 2 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts. (Current Ce tein  avdatnee 
REMI aac o8as <5 nose soe vnicesncesensascbaneoes cosesaceuncucsssane aie 
Trade of ee Review of, in 1894-95. Foreign Sea- of India 
borne, Trans-frontier, and Coasting Trade. ol. ....) 


Assam. Annual Report of the Department of Land ha Bonelentt ltrs 
Records and Agriculture for the year 1804-5. eat she Lo. d ee 
BU Phase secice sabi seeccansechnnnencesi Sr aE 

Bengal Presidency. Annual Statement of the Sea- 
borne Trade and Navigation of the, for 1894.05, | F. H. B. Skrine, Esq. 
RG TUS LON ete so001 seceses ceconssovonscsneodssesennase gesdeves J 


Indian Engineering. (Current weekly numbers)............ The Editor 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. Journal. The Societ 
Mee IX io ly plates, OVO) LEOD.,..iciaiccdesvssevosveqes lee il 
Asiatic Society of Bengal— 
Journal. Vol. Ixiv, part 1, No. 2, 1895 ou... cesses 
Proceedines, "OULY, AUG.; 1895... ..cccedsscmmssorcersesoccasoes } 


Bermuda— 
Report of the Registrar-General for 1891-94. 4 ary 
Bet EINE e forex n<x acdsee ctaasichrss-cterecccusasphe: vcotvaperepdeser vacecens 


British Guiana-— 
Reports of the Registrar-General for 1890 and 1892. 
EERO flees Conde csahoch tare t eelcsvecdsscsaseiseosyene seoeesousece 


Canada, Dominion of— 
Statistical Year-Book of Canada for1894. 10th year) The Department of 
of issue. 8Vo....... SiscusvosgervevsGesatel voxesrsssoesoes Ceetedes diy hed Agriculture _ 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions— Contd. 
Criminal Statistics for. 1893-94 :.c1....2.se.cs++o+essemsspecreh petite | 
Inland Revenues for 1894-95. Part 1—Excise, &e. | 
Part 2—Inspection of Weights, Measures, &e. ........ | 
Insurance. Report of Superintendent of, for 1894 .... thee. J. G. Bourinot, 
Manitoba School Case. Papers regarding the, 1895... f C.M.G. 
Steamboat: Inspection. Report on, for 1894. ............... 
Trade and Commerce. Quarterly Reports of Depart- 
_ment of, to 30th June and 30th September, 1896 .... J 
Banks acting under Charters. Monthly Statements of. ) 
(Current numbers) -f..05..02.526.5055hscasevee cst ee | 
Loan Companies and Building Societies. Report on, +} N. 8. Garland, Esq. 
for 1894, with comparative Tables of the chief items | 
for years from 1867 to 1894. 8VO. .....s.ssccesccseceerersroes sj 
Ontario Province— 
Annual Report of Department of Agriculture, 1894. The Department of 


Z VOls,, Plates, SYO, sccccschenoeesoascorecrseveeeeeenne ee ee Agriculture 
Annual Reports of Bureau of Industries for 1893 and 
EB94,°° 2 WOls., SVOl G5. 2et.sicccsstect strat ne nest eee ee The Bureau of In- 
Crops and Live Stock in Ontario. 8yo. 189........ dustries 
Experiments with Winter Wheat. 8vo. 1895........ 
Insurance and Finance Chronicle. (Current weekly ; 
NUM POLS) >-sevesdissoadendeseewalseessierTies taboos eet, eee eae } ERIN 
Ceylon— 
Blue Book, 1894. Fol. ..2t)ccscccssereseocuastoersse.ce eee The G t of 
Papers laid before the Legislative Council during the C Leena 
Nessioniof 1894, Maps, &c., fol. cio. cusses ba ee 
Mauritius— 


The Colonial Secre- 


Blue Book for the Colony, 1894. Fol. ........scerscsoveseves t 
oe, 
New South Wales— 
Postal and Telegraphic Conference, 1895. Report of ) 
Proceedings, &c. } Wobavii:...14.2, ae. | The Agent - General 
Postmaster-General. Annual Report for 1894. Fol. ' for New South 
Public Accounts for 1894, and 24th Annual Report of } Wales 


the Auditor-General. Fol. ...cccscessceseee achabenteastentuens 
Statistical Register for 1893. Part 9, Vital Statistics 
(supplementary to part 7). SV0. v.cscsscessssssssssseecsseees 


Statistical Register for 1894. Part 5, Section 1, Land 
Settlement. Part 5, Sections 2—5, Agricultural and 
Pastoral, &e. Part 8, Law and Crime. 8Vo0.-ecceseccc0e 





The Government 


Statistics of the Seven Colonies of Australasia, 1861 Saeed 
TOD BO. BVO conics soovesssosstestscnes sovesstsesste tree eee 
Wealth and Progress of New South Wales, 1894, . (In 





2 vols.). Vol. 1. Eighth issue. S8vo...sisssassssivsvesses J. 


New Zealand— 
Government Life Insurance Department. - Annual 


Report, 1894./ Ato dhesaibiiiessissrsdecessti see Oth) Asai cae ena 
Labour Department. Journal of the. 8yvo. (Cur- 

eH TUM ers) \siccsenvsreetectrasicaemera a een ee 
Labour Department. Fourth Annual Report, for sd 


1894-95. Fol, Ooverevevees OOOO Oe ere rooreer OOOH eee oereores Oooo re rereereovovers 
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(b) India and Colonial Possessions—Contd, 
Queensland— 
Supplements to the Government Gazette (containing 
Vital Statistics). (Current numbers) «0... cesses 


Statistics of the Colony for 1894. Fol. weceseeeeeen mee cee aaa eDe: 
Vital Statistics, 1894. Thirty-fifth Annual Report by ral of Queensland 
the Registrar- SE MOINCA I PANO E, Gree s cts ytepseqangatensesbuvonuterseatscs 


South Australia— 
Annual Report of Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, 


MC ie ieee eae OL se aise ccc cSecsgceoocescccosecsossossps The Registrar-Gene- 
Births and Deaths. Monthly Statements of. (Current ral of S. Australia 
Mas ee toe. age Voce Atco Ses aaee Sisdsubedccye chive vvedabesegducs 


Straits Settlements— 
|The Perak Government Gazette. (Current weekly] The Government 
BUM A MPR AEN wherein. tivvuds crnntaveicastertybedysrsbeatedenste Secretary 


Tasmania— 
Tasmanian Government Railways. Report for 1894. Fol. Frederick Back, Esq. 


Trinidad— 
Reports on the Vital Statistics of the Colony for 1891, 
Hig 0 SIEM 04 Lc Ue eo ee a. 


Victoria— 
Statistical Register of the Colony for 1894. Parts 3, 
Population ¢ 4, Accumulation « .10.....ccssccseseseessseosssnes 
Victorian Venn Book, 1894. Section 4. Part 7, Pro- | The Assistant 
duction; Section is Law, Crime, &c.; Section 10, Government Statist 
Social Conditions ; also the complete volume for 
1894 (21st year of issue). - 8V0.........c.sssscssecseorssoseoees | 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— 

Agricultural Returns. Statistical Tables showing } 
acreage under crops and grass, and the number of | 
horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs in the United King- } 
dom, with particulars for each county of Great 
PT NTT fe Eos 10 Ro ae 

Board of Trade Journal. (Current monthly numbers).... The Board of Trade 

Customs. 39th Report of Commissioners of, for year The C alten 
ended 31st March, 1895. [C-7869.] 8vo. 1895... Oe SL ai 

Labour Department of Board of Trade. Second) 

Annual Report (1894-95), with Abstract of Labour 
Statistics. [C—-7900.] 870. 1895 uuu. ssseeeseeeees 

Labour. Report on ‘‘Gain-Sharing” and certain | The Labour Depart- 
other systems of Bonus on Production. [C-7848. | ment 
POR PMMRG MOMPRR A ciacea sl sent ctiontadeeee hap sadontsssautedaseeiss soececesssesoene 

Labour Gazette. Journal of Labour Department of 
Board of Trade. (Current monthly numbers) ........ J 

Labour. General Report on Wages of Manual see | 


The Board of Agri- 
culture 


Classes in United Kingdom, with Tables of average 
rates of Wages and hours of labour of persons em- 
poyed in several of the principal trades in 1886 and | 
eee bem OOo. be Ol; LOR. cistesuiscsassvese Asutneneacee J) 


Sir Robert Giffen, 
K.C.B., F.R.S. 
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(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. 
United Kingdom— Contd. 

Local Government Board. Supplement to 28rd Annual] The Medical Officer, 
Report, containing Report of Medical Officer for Local Government 
1898-94, [C-7538.] S80. 1894 ~..s...ssecnoroeassronse Board 

Mineral Statistics for 1894, with Appendix showing 
Production of Minerals in British Colonies and Pom | The Home Office 
sessions. Maps and diagram. [C—7873.] 1896 .... 

Railway Companies. General Report on share and 
loan capital, traffic in passengers and goods, &c., for > The Board of Trade 
1894. ae cl raed aa cies 

Railways in United Kingdom. Summary of Statistics save 
of, for 1884 and 1890-04, Sheet... eae J. Shillito, Esq. 

Statistical Abstract for United Kingdom in each of the 
js Hy ee fom 80 6 NL TCS] ead of 


Trade and Navigation. (Current monthly returns) .... 


Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues. 73rd Report ee 
of Commissioners of (837), 1895 .ccorrsupsvesscseensenetene } The Commissioners 
England and Wales— ‘ 
British Museum. Catalogue of Printed Books. 
8 parts. 4to. 1895... isevéentediecs) eile iehb saa eeee } The Trustees 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to June, 1895; Births 
and Deaths to Sept., 1895. Nos187 Cosine The Registrar-Gene- 
Births and Deaths in London, and in twenty-seven ral of England 
other Great Towns. (Current weekly returns) ........ 
London— 
London County Council. London Statistics, 1894-95. 
Vol. v. Maps and diagrams, fol. 1896................ The London County 
London Technical Education Gazette. (Current Council 
NUMHES) =si.--s0escessavvsezessseesteestedetscee ate ghee ae 


London School Board. Report of the School Manage- 


ment Committee for the year ending Lady-Day, + The School Board 
1895. Lanrfoll..........sicoscoaaasedttesanabensvennensea nine van mana 


Bradford. Reports on health of, for 1893-94, with | The Medical Officer 


Reports on Infectious Diseases Hospital. 8vo......... of Heaith 
Manchester— 
Weekly and Quarterly Returns of the Medical 
Officer? « (Current, numbers) ..2..0-0-see eee ed 
Public Free Libraries. Forty-third Annual Report ‘glee OR 
for 1804.95. «- 8Y0....0-nndetieehe ee } The Chief Librarian 
Wolverhampton. Annual Report upon the Health of | The Medical Officer 
Wolverhampton for 1894. 810. ....ccssccocssssesereesscreres of Health 
Ireland— 


Births and Deaths in Dublin, and in fifteen of the 
principal Urban Suoitary Distt, (Current weely | ny agate 

Quarterly Return of Marriages to June, 1895, Births yal of Ireland 
and Deaths to Sept., 1895. No. 127 


Coeeereceroverooserrsoone 


Scotland— 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal 
Towns. (Current weekly and monthly returns) .... | The Registrar-Gene- 


Quarterly Return of Births, Deaths, and Marriages ral of Scotland 
registered during quarter ending 30th Sept., 1895.... ! 
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(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. 
Scotland— Contd. 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages. Thirty-ninth Detailed ] The Registrar-Gene- 
Annual Report of the Registrar-General of. ral of Scotland 
[Abstracts of 1893.] (C-7914.) 870. ween J 

Aberdeen. Reports by Medical Officer of Health | The Medical Officer 
and Sanitary Inspector. (Current numbers.) 8vo. of Health 


(d) Authors, &c. 
Atkinson (Edward)— 
The Banking Principle, or Banking in its relations to ) 
Carrerev mie BNI OVO. 1895 hood. cecabedencscesessseree | 
The Battle of Standards and the Fall of Prices. | Sir Rawson W. Raw- 


I Oo ia coeds ecco ca sons soseingseeessotsuaveusosceseeoas r son 
The Use and Abuse of Legal Tender Acts. True and | 
False Bimetallism. 33 pp., 8vo. Boston, 189%........ 


Bertiilon (Dr. Jacques). Cours élémentaire de Statis- ) 
tique conforme au programme arrété par le Conseil | 
supérieur de Statistique pour l’examen d’admission + Purchased 
dans diverses administrations publiques. 599 pp. | 
Cie abe ee Sveti ke AbISe LBD! 015, cece. sakesescesascsdecsed ooseses 

Boissonade (M. G.). La Statistique officielle du Japon. | Sir Rawson W. Raw- 
Pepe POO VOR E TOKYO, 18956 225.15. ..cceischscvseecencadecesess } 

Cooper (Joseph). Cooper’s Tabular Guides to Industrial 
Life Assurance and to Ordinary Life Assurance. } The Compiler 
RTE MR BENT om S OPEL Acces <ajheoddsceandscceindy ooesessscesntacteese 

Cornish (Thomas). A Lecture on our Gold Supply: its 
effects on Finance, Trade, Commerce, and Industries. } The Author 
BR OME OB Be sce s caso ces vu sasvarcuvastvenedeectsoeessuvvcocenes 

Dalla Volta (Riccardo), Della Beneficenza nel presente 


momento storico. Appunticritici. 64 pp., 8vo. Firenze, 93 


eee era ce eee se cascns cunts asasvcessnssevsceadescrssdessveetea 
Des Essars (Pierre). La Vitesse de Circulation de la] Sir Rawson W. Raw- 
Monnaie. 34 pp., 8vo. Diagram. Paris, 1895 . son 


Dykes (J. Oswald, UA. ,D.D.). Links between Science 
and Christ. A Discourse preached at Ipswich in The Auth 
connection with the Meeting of the British Association, Saree rb. 
PME PR ORME I ee seier ee eka deseo ctscctecssssessscosndeecsed 
Ely (Richard T.). Socialism. An examination of its : 
nature, its strength, and its weakness, with suggestions | Messrs. Sonnen- 
for Social Reform. [Library of Economics and schein and Co. 
Politics. Vol.iii.] xiii + 449 pp., vo. Diagram. 1895 
Fulcomer (Daniel). Instruction in Sociology in Institu- 
iomerOnr Sregtning.y | LY pp, SV. 1895 9 si.he. lcci siissseces 
Johnston (R. M.). The Primary Law of Value or Price. 
Pee APTAM As. 2 SVG.) LBOG so. ceciertsssecseeskeschecdoosesse " 
Kamensky (G.). The Financial Policy of England’ 
during six years of Tory Administration, 1887-88 to 
1892-93. (In Russian.) xx + 376 pp., 8vo. St. % 
She ee BNR ACE ates ev easy cats tetscecnctesdesaRedPs seetls laatsesleeseesaces 
Kemp’s Mercantile Gazette. Appendix and Index for) 
1894, containing Legislation of 1894, with Alphabetical | 
Indices to Warrants of Attorney, Bills of Sale, Deeds UL Messrs. John Kemp 
of Arrangement, Winding up of Public Companies, f and Co. 
Bankruptcies, Administration Orders, Bonds and | 
Judgments . .. 174. pp., 460. SOD ciscrerccrecsecsssosssetsecses 


VOL. LVIII. PART IV. QY 


The Author 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. - 
Labry (Comte de). Les conversions des pee 
ve ih oT 5 pp., 8vo. Paris, 1895 .... The Author 
Levasseur (E.). Les Prix. Apergu de l’histoire écono- ) 
mique de la valeur et du revenu de la Terre en France | 
du commencement du 13° Siécle 4 la findu 18°. Avec { 
un Appendice sur le prix du froment et sur les r 
disettes depuis 1200 jusqu’A 1891. 148 pp. Diagram, | 


BVO: PATS, EB9S |. .sscksscccsessesscscotsepopeoatvOnettnte mee tmane aaa 4 

Longmans’ Gazetteer of the World. Edited by George 
G. Chisholm. xii + 1,788 pp., la. 8vo. 1895............. Purchased 

Marshall (Alfred). Principles of Economics. Vol. i.| Messrs. Macmillan 
Third Edition. xxxi + 823 pp., 8vo.: 1895 .50.....sccc00 and Co. 


Marshall (J.). Mortality of the Metropolis. A Statis- 
tical view of the number of persons reported to have Buxohadow 
died ... within the Bills of Mortality, 1629-1831... ¢ ~ W™ouase 


Mayo-Smith (Richmond, Ph. D.). Science of Statistics. 
Part 1. Statistics and Sociology. xvi + 399 pp., so. The University Press 
New York, :1895%..4.cccsemsiahbssepipatueeeeeaee win isungeasdehiat 
Mullins (George Lane, M.D.)— 
Notes on Hydatid Disease in New South Wales. 
4 pp. Maps, &., 4to. Sydney, 1895 .......eeeeseees 
Notes on Phthisis in New South Wales and other 
Australasian Colonies. 14 pp., 4to. Sydney, 1895 
Norman (J. H.)\— 
The result of an unnatural ratio between Gold and 
Silver. Slip. [T8965 | sscessistse-deteunss gansta ene 
The Currency Problem: is it false Political Economy ? 3 
6 pp., Bvo. [1895 | \...ca5y.consenssrseevopse-sorearssaeee eee 
Quetelet (Ad.). Tables de Mortalité et leur Développe- 
ment, d’aprés le plan d’une Statistique internationale +. Purchased 


| The Author 


et comparée. 40 pp., 4to. Bruxelles, 1872 .............. 
Réthlisberger (Ernest). La Statistique arity Sir Rawson W. Raw- 
des ceuvres littéraires. 59 pp., 8vo. Berne, 1893........ so 


Schulze-Gaevernitz (G. von). The Cotton Trade in} 
England and on the Continent. Translated from the +} Purchased 
German by O. 8. Hall. xv + 214 pp., 8vo. 1895 od 
Seligman (Edwin R. A.). Essays in Taxation. x + | Messrs. Macmillan 
434 pp., 8vo. New: York, 1895;,.c2niissasahe-----s ere and Co., New York 
Soetbeer (Adolf). Umfang und Vertheilung des Volks- 
Einkommens im Preussischen Staate, 1872-78. + Purchased 
vi +90 pp., Svo. -1870 A ..s.. secede cece ges ae 
Steffen (Gustaf F.). Studier dfver Lénsystemets Historia | 
i England. Forra Delen: Orsakerna till de seku- | 
lira variationerna i Engelska lénarbetares lefnads- +} The Author 
standards fére 1760. xiv + 207 pp., 8vo. Stockholm, | 
SOD vinsssccteonmiossscapennpoennena qesshsaes + /vedien cu 1a ieee tae anna J 
Stissmilch (Johann Peter). Die gottliche Ordnung in 
den Verinderungen des menschlichen erat 2 
aus der Geburt, dem Tode und der Fortpflanzung + Purchased 
desselben. Dritte verbesserte Ausgabe. 2 vols. Berlin, | 
L7B5 .nss-sentosswuns vnevomoseegas apa ch cnceeduses deo Sipgeavte ogee eee cae 
Tallack (William). Penological and Preventive ie 
ciples, with special reference to Europe and America | The Howard Associ- 
; 2nd and enlarged edition. xii + 480 pp., 8vo. ation 
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Van den Berg (N. P.). The Financial and Economical 
condition of Netherlands India since 1870, and the 
effect of the present currency system. Third edition } The Author 
(revised and worked up to date). 4+61+27 pp., 4to. 
VE EU Ge DO areata ceeet ere lersouseneeceeiacevessesecssarentsersareneens ; 
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Anthropological Institute. Journal. Vol. xxv, No. 2, 


a es ek, nace tediarcosvensapocgiensierospeseseneeds The Institute ~ 


aaa Economic Association. Economic Journal. ee oration 
eee MENT tesycedas sh ceesoeaye<ohisnseaneavnarenscdvesenesoasoes 
Economic Review. Vol. v, No. 4. 8vo. 1895 uu... The Publisher 


Cobden Club. Lord Farrer on the Free Trade 

Question... The Annual General Meeting of the +} The Club 

Me EGR, oss evcrvesuna-séensansenscnnneadracsesediacae 
East India Association. Journal. (Current numbers) .... The Association 
Howard Association. Report, Oct., 1894; also eam 

Paris Prison Congress, 1895. Summary Report. 8vo. 
Imperial Institute. Journal. (Current monthly numbers) The Institute 
Institute of Actuaries— 

Oven Olexe si parts... Oct., 1895 , lenciccsmeredscassns a 

Catalogue of the Library. x + 163 pp., 8vo. 1894 .... R. H. Hooker, Esq. 
Institute of Bankers. Journal. (Current numbers) ........ The Institute 
Institution of Civil Engineers— 

Minutes of Proceedings. Vol. cxxii, 1895. Plates. 8vo.] 

Minutes of Proceedings. Subject Index: Vols. lix +} The Institution 

- to exviii. Sessions 1879-80 to 1893-94. 8vo. i808 | 
Iron and Steel Institute— 


») 


POmriale 5) On Zivil, plates, SVO. 1895. ......ccccssscssrsesess 
Rules and List of Members of the Institute. 8vo. + The Institute 
De Moyen can sake cer en-gaendapesersecenneanesecsuandens 
London Chamber of Commerce Journal. (Current | The Chamber of 

TN OBTE AISTG)) esa coat) oo) DACRE NO See Commerce 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society. Memoirs e 

and Proceedings. Vol.ix, No.6. 1894-95 wu... | Se ASEAN 
Manchester Statistical Society. Transactions. Session 

MSs SRE ID OTANI OVO Ge LSID: ..ccccccone, obsceverdesevssiasdocncs v 
Royal Agricultural Society. Journal. ‘Third series. 

SMP R DONDE Gc FLO sassy sasuc settee Rak ceo soos edacteneisaddisooeve a? 
Royal Asiatic Society. Journal for October, 1895 ............ 
Roo ome Institute. Proceedings. Vol. xxvi. Th avTnatiinte 
Royal Geographical Society. Geographical Journal. Mie Sooie: 

De DCP Yon cia sencseuansace tic yan tal etetrg sade pnta es ap svns ee 
Royal Society. Proceedings. (Current numbers) ............ i 
pean ers Service Institution. Journal. (Current | m4 Institution 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Statistical Tables of . 

Patients under Treatment during 1894. 8vo. .......... i Ate 
Sanitary Institute. Journal. Vol. xvi, part 3. 1896........ The Institute 
Society of Arts. Journal. (Current numbers) .........0 The Society 





* Foreign and Colonial Societies will be found under the various Countries 
or Possessions to which they belong. 
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Surveyors’ Institution. Transactions. (Current num- \ The Tneinuenr 
IDOPS) "Aieesshee csseaeeneecsssaneneasesesscesanereuesan:aeseeneseaseeeaseeaeneases sess 

University College, London, Calendar. Session, at The University. 
BVO. © sassscurssesutesrbssansohsubderases cites seesetvelesoneltyeneate tema 


(f) Periodicals, &c. (British) .* 


DA CC OUD PAI td U6 sacs 4 ss aaye. ona nne oosetoaecodaeee OMe Current numbers} The Editor 
ASTON POET UG a oe vivzn.d; nausssitve coms sabe Ora sorantees % * 
Australian Trading World...........s..0ssses Pr x 
Bankers’ Magazine, The............:scssccsssereees i if 
‘Dimetallish, “CHG ~....<..:-ssnersenseuienst eee +: A 
British Trade Journal, The _ ..............s0000 m * 
Building Societies and Land Com- 

panies’ Gazette, The -2...)...c.,:0tue # », 
Colliery Guardian | .4.svdsecnutpconeeaeee < ; 
COWAIM ONCE s5.. Juices. dives ses sasecs Monee eetan eee eae * © 


Commercial World, The 


cteleodeeasibane x emenene - 5 
Weonomist, The . 2s...eet.o.scs eee $f = 
Hinance Chronicle, The .........:c.ssosssessesess i - 
Hireman, LAG s ivactivcskotessscs ee ee A 
Incorporated Accountants’ Journal ........ F 4 
fisurance Post, Tlie.» ;..cc.tcsse tee ne 3s 

‘ Record; The ....., As eens » f 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ............ a4 “5 
Tron and Coal Trades’ Review, The ........ - 9 
Machinery Market, The .........sscsccsosssssossece ns 4s 
INO GUTO . caccnccesdss Usssencehcee eee eee i. a 
Policy Holder: Tho ....2<..2: eee st 5 
Review, Tho entea.i:ss.).sssrah ere eee 3 99 
Sanitary Record, The .....s.d:sssdetoocsevecetens ” ” 
Shipping Worlds The ..,.:.ceaseeesemeernt » ” 
Statist, Lhe teatins...sccleee eee eee ” ” 
Kew Bulletin ,....:assssceiceeteee eee x Purchased 
Palmer’s Quarterly Index to the Times.. ” ” 
Publishers’ Circular |.......ccc.ssssesoesieteceet ” ” 
Vacher’s Parliamentary Companion........ 99 ” 


Trade Circulars for the Year 1895, of Messrs.— 


Boutcher, Mortimore, London (Leather) vases vee Lhe Firm 
Durant & Co., London (Silk) 


Haton (H. W.) & Sons, London (Silk). ‘vices eee <3 
Ellison & Co., Liverpool (Cotton) scsecscsessesseesserves reais % 
Gooch, Thomas, & Sons, London (Wo0])  s.ssessssssessessseenves +: 
Gow, Wilson, & Stanton, London (Indian, &e., Tea) R 
Helmuth Schwartze & Co., London ( Wool} 3 
Pixley & Abell, London (Bullion)  .......ccssssssessucsssecseeceenee 0 
Powell (T. J. & Co.), London (Leather)....... octet 5 
Ronald & Rodger, Liverpool. Wool) \.a:3i age eee es 
Thompson (W. J. & H.), London (China Tea) ‘eseebeat teers 4 
Urmson, Elliot, & Co., Liverpool (Tobacco) cisssseessseessneees 33 


* Foreign and Colonial Periodicals will be found under the various Countries 
or Colonies in which they are issued. 
NS 
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No. 9, ADELPHI TERRACE, STRAND, W.C., Lonpon. 


NOTICES TO FELLOWS. 


December, 1895. 
Tue Council desire to call the attention of the Fellows to the fact 
that notwithstanding the change in the name of the Society by 
the addition of the word “ Royal,” they are still, in using letters 
after their names, signifying the membership of the Society, only 
entitled under Rule 6, to use the letters F.S.S. 








ANNUAL Subscriptions are due in advance, on the 1st of January in 
each year. A Form for authorising a Banker or Agent to pay the 
Subscription Annually will be forwarded by the Assistant Secretary, 
on application. When convenient, this mode of payment is recom- 
mended. Drafts should be made payable to the order of “The 
Royal Statistical Society,” and crossed ‘* Drummond and Co.” 


To be included in the Ballot at any particular Ordinary Meeting, the 
Nomination Papers of Candidates for Fellowship, must be lodged at 
_the Office of the Society, at least six days before the date of such 
Meeting. 





———t 


FrEttows who may desire to receive Special and Separate Notices of 
each Paper to be read before the Society at the Ordinary Meetings, 
should indicate their wishes to the Assistant Secretary. 





Tne Ordinary Meetings of the Scciety, during the Session 1895-96, 
will be held in The New Lecture Theatre of the Royal 
United Service Institution, Whitehall, S.W. 

Frertows are entitled to a copy of the Catalogue of the Library 
and of the Index to the Catalogue. They may be had on personal 
application at the office, or will be forwarded upon the payment of 
carriage (1s. per parcel post). Fellows residing abroad or in the 
colonies are requested to send the necessary amount to cover 
postage, according to postal circumstances. (Weight, 3lb. 1407. 
and 2 lb. 10 oz. respectively. ) 








Tur Library and the Reading Room are open daily for the use of 
Fellows from 10 a.m. to 5 P.m., excepting on Saturdays, when they 
are closed at 2 P.M. 








Frttows borrowing books from the Library are requested to be 
good enough to return them with as little delay as possible, but 
without fail at the expiration of a month, and without waiting for 
them to be recalled. 


Freittows changing their Addresses are requested to notify the 
same to the Assistant Secretary, so that delay or error in forwarding 
communications, or the Journal, may be avoided. | 
By OrprR OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
A 2 
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ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Programme of the Session 1895-96. 


THE 


ORDINARY MEETINGS 


ARE HELD ON THE 
Tuirp TuESDAY IN THE MontHs or NOVEMBER—JUNE 
In the NEW LECTURE THEATRE of the 


ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, 
WHITEHALL, S.W., at 5 p.m. 


Tuesday, Nov. 19 Tuesday, March 17 
rr Deewvl7 3 Aorilrg I 
a Jaleo 2b % May 19 
Fr Feb. 18 a June 16 


The following Papers have been read (Dec., 1895) :— 


“Gold and Silver and the Money of the World.” By Lrsiey 
C. Propyn. (Read 19th November.) 

‘A National System of Notification and Registration of Sickness.” 
By A. Nrwsuoime, M.D. (Read 17th December.) 


The following Papers have been offered; and from 
these and from others that may yet be offered, a selec- 
tion will be made by the Council :— 


“ Parliamentary Representation in England, illustrated by the 
Elections of 1892 and 1895.” By J. A. Barnegs, C.S.I. 

“The Theory of Averages; illustrated by the Statistics of an 
Unprogressive Community.” By Professor F. Y. Eper- 
wortH, M.A., D.C.L. 

‘‘The Progress of the Friendly Society of Ironfounders.” By 
Witiam H. Hey. 

“ Pauperism in Scotland.” By Cuartns §. Locn, B.A. 

“ Railway Rates, and the Cost of Railway Carriage and 
Terminals.” By R. Price-Winirams, M.Inst.C.E. 

‘‘ Mental and Physical Conditions among 50,000 Children seen 
in 1892-94, and the Methods of Studying Recorded Observa- 
tions, with special reference to the Determination of the 
Causes of Mental Dulness and other Defects.” By Francrs 
Warner, M.D., F.R.C.P., &c. 

“Reformatory and Industrial Schools” (Howard Medal Prize 
Essay). By Joun Watson, M.A. 
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ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY 


AN OUTLINE OF ITS OBJECTS. 


THe Royal Statistical Society was founded, in pursuance of a 
recommendation of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, on the 15th of March, 1834; its objects being, the careful 
collection, arrangement, discussion and publication, of facts bearing 
on and illustrating the complex relations of modern society in its 
social, economical, and political aspects,—especially facts which can 
be stated numerically and arranged in tables ;—and also, to form a 
Statistical Library as rapidly as its funds would permit. 

The Society from its inception has steadily progressed. It now 
possesses a valuable Library of about 380,000 volumes, and a 
Reading Room. Monthly meetings are held from November 
to June, which are well attended, and cultivate among its 
Fellows an active spirit of investigation; the Papers read before the 
Society are, with an abstract of the discussions thereon, published 
in its Journal, which now consists of fifty-eight annual volumes, and 
forms of itself a valuable library of reference. 


The Society has originated and _ statistically conducted many 
special inquiries on subjects of economic or social interest, of which 
the results have been published in the Journal, or issued separately. 


To enable the Society to extend its sphere of useful activity, and 
accomplish in a yet greater degree the various. ends indicated, an 
increase in its numbers and revenue is desirable. With the desired 
increase in the number of Fellows, the Society will be enabled te 
publish standard works on Economic Science and Statistics, 
especially such as are out of print or scarce, and also greatly extend 
its collection.of Foreign works. Such a well-arranged Library for 
reference, as would result, does not at present exist in England, and 
is obviously a great desideratum. 


The Society is cosmopolitan, and consists of Fellows and 
fXonorary Fellows, forming together a body, at the present time, 
of about one thousand Members. 


The Annual Subscription to the Society is Two Guineas, and 
at present there is no entrance fee. Fellows may, on joining the 
Society, or afterwards, compound for all future Annual Subscriptions 
by a payment of Twenty Guineas. 

The Fellows of the Society receive gratuitously a copy of each 
part of the Journal as published Quarterly, and have the privilege 
of purchasing back numbers at a reduced rate. The Library 
(veference and circulating), and the Reading Room, are open daily, 
for the convenience of Members. 

_ Nomination Forms and any further information will be fur- 
nished, on application to the Assistant Secretary, 9, Adelphi Terrace, 
Strand, W C., London . 
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ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


LIST OF THE SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Note.—Sets—or Copies of any number—of the Journal, or of 
the other Publications of the Society (if not out of print), can be 
obtained of the publisher, E. Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, 
Charing Cross, London, 8.W., or through any bookseller. 





Price. 
Proceedings— | Se 
808 pp. vol. 8V0. 1884-37 woes \ (Out of print) 
Transactions— 
Wor lope.) 140 pp. .4to.-1837 ......;:. ” 
Journal (published quarterly )— | 
Wetter V0. 1838-95 | ..ccccccecsesseonvce ds. each part* 


General Analytical Index to Vols. 1—50 of the ) 
Journal (1838-87). In 4 parts. 8vo.— | 
(i) For the First Fifteen Volumes (1838-52) (5 Ee pa nents! 
(ii) For the Ten Volumes (1853-62)... hone 
(iii) For the Ten Volumes (1863-72) ............. 
(iv) For the Fifteen Volumes (1878-87) ........ J 
Subject-Index to the Journal. Vols. xxviii— 1s. 6d 
Ug 2 eR apie 
First Report of a Committee on Beneficent In- 
stitutions. JI. The Medical Charities of the 2s. 6d 


Meropalises GS:DD:- SVO. 18572.i2....cccccccccesseoes 
Catalogue of the Library— ' 
a ear V0. LBD IN Liaise ccaks oe pane) 
Statistics of the Farm School System of the 
Continent (reprinted from the Journal, with “| 1s 
Preface and Notes). 63 pp. 8vo.. 1878 ........ 
Catalogue of the Library (New)— 10s 
iv+573 pp. Cloth, super royal 8vo. 188 } oa 
Index to the Catalogue of 1884— 10s 
i+ 372 pp. Cloth, super royal 8vo. iss6 f i 
Jubilee Volume— 10s. 6d 
xv + 372 pp. Cloth, 8vo. 1885............. Si ; a 
List of Fellows, Rules and Bye-Laws, Regu- 
lations of the Library, and Outline of the Issued 
Objects of the Society, &c. eratuitously 


Corrected annually to 81st December. 8vo. 


Price of back Numbers of the Journal, &c., to Fellows only. 

Fellows only, can obtain sets—or single copies of any number—of 
the Journal, or copies of the other Publications, at the Society’s 
~ Rooms, 9, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C. 
aeBy different resolutions of the Council, the prices charged to 
Members are as follows :—(a.) back numbers of the Journal of the 
Society, three-fifths of the publishing price; (b.) each part of the 
General Index to the Journal, 2s. 6d.; (c.) the Jubilee Volume, ds. ; 
(d.) the Subject Index, 1s. 


Norz.—One or two numbers of the Journal are now out of print. 
* Before 1870 the price varied. 
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* Archibald, William Frederick A., M.A., 
4, Brick-court, Temple, H.C. 
Argyle, Jesse, 
74, Lordship-road, Stoke Newington, NV. 
Asch, William, 
4, Albert Mansions, 118, Victoria-street, S. W. 
Aschenheim, Gustav, 
27, Mincing-lane, H.C. 
Ashman, Rev. Joseph Williams, M.A., M.D., 
National Club,1, Whitehall-gardens, S.W. 
Atkinson, Charles, 
Benhilton, St. Saviour’s-road, Croydon. 
Atkinson, Frederick J. 
11, Mur-road, Allahabad, India. 
Atkinson, George W.., 
1, Regent-street, Barnsley. 
Atkinson, Robert Hope, 
Equitable Life Ass. Soc. of United States, Sydney, N.S. W’. 
Aves, Ernest, M.A., 
Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial-street, E. 


*Babbage, Major-General Henry Prevost, 
Maytield, Lansdown-place, Cheltenham. 
Back, Frederick, 
Hobart, Tasmania. 
* Backhouse, Edmund, 
Bank, Darlington. 
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Year cf 
Election 


1892 
1879 
1855 
1890 
1881 
1887 
1S78 
1886 
1884: 
1887 
1889 
1885 
1887 








ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


Bacon, George Washington, I. R.GS., 
127, Strand, W.C. 
Baden- Powell, Sir George, K.C.M.G., M.P., 
114, Haton-square, S.W. 
Bailey, Arthur Hutcheson, F.1.A., 
26, Mount Ephraim-road, Streatham, S.W. 
Bain, William Whyte, 
23, Castlereagh-street, Sydney, New Scuth Wales. 
Barings, JERVoIsE ATHELSTANE, C.S.1. (/ndia Office, S.W.), 
23, Kensington Park-gardens, W. 
Baldwin, Alfred, M.P., J.P., 
Wilden House, near Stourport. 
Balfour, The Right Hon. Arthur J., P.C., M.P., LL.D., F.RS., 
4, Carlton-gardens, S.W. 
Balfour, The Right Hon. Gerald William, M.P., 
24, Addison-road, Kensington, W. 
Barlow, William Henry, F.R.S., C.E., 
53, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 
Barnes, Joseph Howard, F.1.A., 
70, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Barr, Andrew Wallace, 
30, Moorgate-street, E.C. 
Barratt, Thomas J., 
75, New Oxford-street, W. 


*Barrett, Thomas Squire, F.Z.S., M.A.I, F.R. Hist. Soc., 


High-street, Berkhampstead. 
Barry, Francis Tress, M.P., 
St. Leonard’s-hill, Windsor. 


*Bartlett, Frederick W., 


82, Camberwell Grove, S.E. 
Bastable, Professor C. F., M.A., LL.D., 
6, Zrevelyan-terrace, Brighton-road, Rathgar, Co. Dublin. 
Bate, George, 
258, Waterloo-road, Burslem, Staffs. 
Barrman, ALFRED Epmunp, C.M.G. (Hon. Secretary), 
Board of Trade, Whitehall-gardens, S.W. 
Batten, John W., 
3, Harcourt Buildings, Temple, E.C. 
Bayfield, Arthur, 
95, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 
*Baynes, Alfred Henry, F.R.G.S., 
19, Lurnival-street, Holborn, E.C. 
*Baynes, William Wilberforce, F.1.A., 
Pickhurst Wood, Bromley, Kent. 
*Beardsall, Francis E. M., 
63, Brown-street, Manchester. 
*Beaufort, William Morris, F.R.A.S., F.R.GS., 
18, Piccadilly, W. 
*Beazeley, Michael Wornum, M.A.., 
194, Clapham-road, S.W. 


Year of 


Election. 


1884 
1888 
1882 
1886 
1890 
1892 
1884 
1888 
1888 


1895 


1884. 
1884 
1890 
1891 
1875 
1869 
1879 
1891 
1888 
1888 
1883 
1884 
1892 
1881 
1883 
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Bedford, James, ‘ 
Woodhouse Cliff, Leeds. 
Beecroft, William Henry, 
Guildhall, Westminster, S.W. 
*BEETON, Henry Ramte (6a, Austin Friars, E.C.), 
a, Mar esfield-gardens, Hampstead N.W. 
Begg, Ferdinand Faithfull, M. Bs 
Bartholomew House, E.C. 
Bell, Frederick, F.I.A., 
9, King-street, Cheapside, E.C. 
Bell, Frederick William, 
On Bor 91.:6, Johannesburg, S. Africa. 
Bell, James T., 
Nor theote, Dowanhill, vid Glasgow. 
Bellew, Thomas Acheson, 
65, Tower Buildings, Liverpool. 


*Benson, Godfrey R.., 


Norfolk House, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
Bentinck, Lord Henry, M.P.. 
13, Grosvenor-place, S.W. 
*Bentley, Richard, F.R.G.S., 
Upton, Slough, Bucks 
Berg, Wilhelm, 
37, Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Berry, Arthur, M.A., 
King’s College, Canbridge. 
Berry, Oscar, F'.C.A., 
Monument-yard, EC. 
Bevan, Thomas, 
Stone Park, near Dartford, Kent. 
*Beverley, The Hon. Mr. Justice Henry, 
42, Chowringhee, Calcutta. 
*Bickford-Smith, William, J.P., D.L., 
Trevarno, Helston, Cornwall. 
Biddle, Deniel, M.R.C.S., L.8.A., 
Charlton Lodge, Kingston-on-Thames. 
Biggs, Thomas Hesketh, (Comptroller), 
Rangoon, Burma. 
Billinghurst, Henry F., 
41, Lothbury, B.C. 
Binney, William, 
| 34, Great St. Helens, E.C.; meee Hampstead, N.W 
Birch, Robert W. Peregrine, M. Inst. C.E., 
5, Queen Anne’s-gate, Westminster, S.W. 
«Birkmyre, William, 
Reform Club Chambers, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Bishop, George, | 
113, Powis-street, Woolwich. 
Blades, R. H., 
23, Abchurch-lane, E.C. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1884 
1881 
1887 
1890 
1880 
1885 
1887 
1894 
1885 
1885 
1879 


1888 


1864 





ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Boileau, John Peter H., M.D., &c.(Brigade-Surgeon Lieut.~Col.) 
clo Messrs. Holt § Co., 17, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
Bolitho, Thomas Robins, 
Penalverne, Penzance. 
Bolling, Francis, 
2, Laurence Pountney-hill, LC. 
Bolton, Edward, 
Clifton House, Beverley-road, Hull. 
Bolton, Joseph Cheney, 
Carbrook, Larbert, Stirlingshire. 


*Bonar, James, M. ALL 


Civil Service Commission, Westmmster, S.W. _ 
Bond, Edward, M.P., 
Elm Bank, Hampstead, N.W. 
Bonnett, Alfred, 
31, Clifton-road, Peckham, S.E., and 10, Oity-road, £.C. 
Bootn, CHarurs (Honorary Vice-President), 
2, Talbot-court, Gracechurch-street, H.C. 
Bordman, Emanuel Linden, 
Victor? ta House, T'rinity-street, Southwark, s. E. 
Bordman, Thomas Joseph Clarence Linden, Ti D., 
Victoria House, Trinity-street, Southwark, SE. 
Bottomley, George, 
Ar bourfield “House, Derby. 
BourRNE, STEPHEN, 
5, Lansdowne-road, Lee, S.E. 
Bovell, The Hon. Henry Alleyne, LL.B., 
Chelston, Barbados, West Indies. 
Bowen, Horace George, 
Bank of England, F.C. 
Bowley, Arthur Lyon, M.A., 
St. John’s School, Leatherhead. 
Bowley, Edwin, F.1.A., 
78, South Hill Park, Hampstead. 
Boxe, Str Courtenay, K.C.B. (Vice-President), 
Board of Trade, Whitehall-gardens, S.W. 
Brabrook, Edward William, F.S.A., 
28, ‘Abingdon- street, S.W. 
Braby, Frederick, F.CSS., "EG. S35 
Bushey Lodge, Teddington. 
Braby, James, J.P., 
Maybanks, Rudgwick, Sussex. 
Bramwell, Sir Frederick J., Bart., D.C.L., F.R.S., 
5, Great Geor ge- -street, Westminster; S.W. 
Brassey, THe Rieur Hon. Lorn, K. O.B. 
(Honorar y Vice-President), 
4, Great George-street, S.W. ; and 24, Park-lane, W. 


* Braye, The Right Hon. Lord, 


Stanford Hall, Rugby. 


Year of | 
Kiection.! 


1883 
1883 
1874 
1895 
1878 
1893 
18°0 
1875 
1886 
1865 
1880 
1873 
1884 
1885 
1895 
1880 
1872 
1886 
1893 





1891 
1892 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 16 


Broad, Harrington Evans, 

1, Walbrook, E.C. 
Brooke, C. B., 

16, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 
Broom, Andrew, A.C.A, 

“ The Chestnuts,” Staines, Middlesex. 
Broomhall, George James Short, 

84, Huskisson-street, Liverpool. 
Brown, Alexander Hargreaves, M.P., 

12, Grosvenor-gardens, S.W. 
Brown, James William Bray, F.S.A.A., 

Corporation-st., Birmingham, § Moseley, Worcestershire. 
Browne, Edward William, 

30, Poultry, H.C. 
Browne, Thomas Gullespie C., F.I.A., 

6, Princes-street, Bank, B.C. 


“Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson, Bart., M.P., 


Druids Cross, Wavertree, Liverpool. 
Bunce, John Thackray, 
Longworth, Priory-road, Hdgbaston, Birmingham. 
*Burdett, Henry Charles, 
The Lodge, Porchester-square, W. 
*Burdett-Coutts, The Right Hon. the Baroness, 
1, Stratton-street, W.; and Holly Lodge, Highgate, N. 
Burdett-Coutts, William, M.P., 
1, Stratton-street, Piccadilly, W. 
Burridge, Arthur Francis, F.I.A.., 
18, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 
Burrup, John Arthur Evans, 
Statistical Department, Custom House, Calcutta. 
Burt, Frederick, F.R.G.S., 
Uplands, Stoke Poges, near Slough, Bucks. 
*Burton, The Right Hon. Lord, (Chesterfield House, Mayfair, 
W.); Rangemore, Burton-on-Trent. 
Bush, Baron William de, I.C.S., 
3, Palace-gate, W. 
*Bushill, Thomas William, 
Brantwood, Coventry. 
Butler, Arthur J., 
Dale Close, Mansfield, Notts. 
Byworth, Charles Joseph, J.P., F.S.A.A., 
Town Clerk, Cape Town, South Africa. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1877 
1879 
1889 
1891 
1888 
1881 
1872 
1885 
1893 
1888 
1893 
1888 
1890 
1883 
1878 
1885 
i8sl 
1869 
1884 
1888 
1880 
1886 
1886 
1892 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Campbell, George Lamb, 
Market-street, Wigan. 
Campbell-Colquhoun, Rev. John Erskine, 
Chartwell, Westerham, Kent. 
Cannan, Hdwin, M.A., 
24, St. Giles’, Oxford. 
Cannon, Henry W. (Chase National Bank), 
15, Nassau-street, New York, U.S.A. 
Carbutt, Sir Edward H., Bart., M. Inst. M.E., M. Inst. C.F, 
19, Hyde Park-gardens, W. 
Carden, Lionel Edward Gresley, 
HM. Consul, Mexico. 
*Carillon, J. Wilson, F.S.A., F.R.GS., 
The Chimes, Richmond, Surrey. 
Carmichael, Sir Thomas D. Gibson, Bart., M.P., 
Castlecraig, Dolphinton, N.B. 
*Carpenter, Henry Saunders, 
Beckington House, Weighton-road, Anerley, S.E. 
Carr, Ebenezer, 
24, Coleman-street, Bank, EC. 
Carr, William Robert Taylor, 
Monument House, Monument-square, E.C. 
Carruthers- Wain, William J., 
Finsbury Circus Buildings, 18, Eldon-street, E.C. 
*Carter, Eric Mackay, A.I.A., F.C.A., 
33, Waterloo-street, Birmingham. 
*Carter, Joseph Robert, 
67, Cromwell-avenue, Highgate, N. 
*Casley, Reginald Kennedy, M.D., 
Ipswich. 
Casson, William A., 
12, Romola- road, ITerne Hill, S.E. 
Causton, Richard Knight, More 
12, Devonshire-place Portland-place, WwW. 
CHaDWIck, Joun OLDFIELD, F.R.GS., 
95, Finsbury-pavement, E.C. 
*Chailley-Bert, Joseph, 
12, Avenue Carnot, Paris. 
Challis, William H.., 
Enfield, Middlesex. 
*Chamberlain, The Right Honourable Joseph, M.P., F.R.S. 
40, Prince’s- -gardens, SW. 
Ghamberlau Richard, 
39, Cadogan-square, S.W. 
Chapman, Samuel, F.1.Insi., 
c/o Inter- Dene Railway, Mexico City (vid New Yor HD: 
*Chatham, James, F.I.A., FE 
Inverleith Park House, Edijburgh. 


Year of 


Election. 


1851 
1853 
1886 
1849 
1886 
1895 
1888 
1871 
1882 
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*Cheshire, Edward, 


3, Vanbrugh Park, Blackheath, S.E. 
Chisholm, David, F.I.A., F.S.A., 
9, Rillbank- terrace, Edinburgh. 


*Chisholm, George Goudie, M.A., B.Sc., F.R.G.S., 


26, Dornton- road, Balham, SW. 

Clark, Gordon Wyatt, 
10, James-street, Buckingham-gate, S.W. 

Clark, Henry James (Gover nment Statist of Trinidad), 
Port of Spain, Trinidad. 

Clarke, Bernard, 


Clarke, C. Goddard, J.P., 

Ingleside, Elm Grove, Peckham, S.E. 
Clarke, Ebenezer, 

Grove-road-villas, Walthamstow. 


*Clarke, Ernest, M.A., F.L.S., F.S.A., 


18a, Hanover-square, W. 


*Clarke, Henry, L.R.C.P., 


H.M. Prison, Wakefield, Yorks. 
Clarke, Henry, 

Cannon Hall, Hampstead, N.W. 
Cleghorn, John, 

3, Spring- gardens, S.W. 
Clirehugh, William Palin, F.1.A., 

66, Cornhill, E.C. 


| Clough, ‘Walter Owen, M.P. 


y] 

89, Gresham-street, E.U., and The Ridgway, Enfield. 
Coate, James, 

Lea Coombe House, Axminster. 
Cockle, Captain George, F.R.G.S., 

9, Bolton-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
Cockram, George Edward,. 

15, Addison-road, W., and Cowleymoor, Tiverton, Devon. 
Cockshott, John James, 

24, Queen’ s-road, Southport. 
Cohen, iene! Louis, 

31, Throgmorton-street, LC. 
Coleman, Harry, 

34, Golden-square, W 
Coles, John, F.1.A., 

39, Throgmorton- -street, H.C, 


poets “RE Clara Hieabeths M.A., 


, Coleridge-road, Finsbury Park, NV. 
Collet, ‘Sir Mark Wilke, Bart., 
2, Sussex-square, W., and St. Clere, Sevenoaks, Kent. 
Collins, Howard James, 
The General Hospital, Birmingham. 


‘Collum, Rev. Hugh Robert, M.R.LA., F.R.C.L, 


Leigh, near Tunbridge, Kent. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1867 
1878 
1889 
1891 
1874 
1883 





ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY ; 


Colman, Jeremiah James, 
Carrow House, Norwich. 
Colomb, Captain Sir John C. R., K.C.M.G., M.P., 
Droumquinna, Kenmare, Kerry, § 75, Belgrave-rd., S.W. 
Compton, The Right Hon. Harl, M.P., | 
51, Lennox-gardens, S.W. 
Cooper, Joseph, bi 
60, Park-street, Farnworth, near Bolton. 
Corbett, John, 
20, Hertford-street, Mayfair, W. 
Corgialegno, M., 
George-yard, Lombard-street, B.C, 
Cork, Nathaniel, F.R.G.S., 
18, Birchin-lane, B.C. 
Corrwallis, Fiennes Stanley Wykeham, 
Linton-park, Mardstone, Kent. 
Costello, James Edward, 
3, Throgmorton-avenue, E.C., 
Cotterell-Tupp, Alfred, 
17, Devonshire-terrace, Hyde Park, W. 


| Courtney, The Right Hon. Leonard Henry, M.A., M.P., 


15, Cheyne Watk, Chelsea, S.W. 
Crages, John George, C,A., 
Stone House, St. John’s, SE. | 
Craiciz, Mayor Parrick Groren (Hon. Secretary), 
6, Lyndhurst-rd., Hampstead, § 4, Whitehall-place, §. W. 
Craik, George Lille, 
29, Bedford-street, Strand, W.C. 
Crawford, Richard Frederick, 
4, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
*Crawley, Charles Edward (Controller General), — 
Hyderabad, Deccan, India. 
Crease, Major-General John Frederick, C.B., 
United Service Club, Pall-mall, S.W. 
Crewdson, [rnest, 
Platt Abbey, Rusholme, Manchester. 
Cripps, Charles Alfred, Q.C., M.P., 
32, Kim Park-gardens, S.W. 
Crispin, Edward, 
33, St. George’s-avenue, N. 
Croal, David Octavius, 
15, York-buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 
Cunningham, David, C.E., 
Works’ Office, Harbour-chambers, Dundee. 
Cunningham, Rev. William, M.A., D.D., is 
2, St. Paul’s-road, Cambridge. 
Curtis, Robert Leabon, F.S.I., J.P., 
120, London Wall, #.C. 
Czarnikow, Cesar, 
Eifingham-lill, Dorking, Surrey. 


Year of 
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Election.} 


1886 
1888 
1880 
1873 
1892 
1890 
1893 
1869 
1874 
1893 
1890 
1888 
1880 
1885 
1879 
1883 
1877 
1891 
1873 
1887 
1889 
1892 


Dale, Sir David, Bart., 

West Lodge, Darlington. 
Dangerfield, Athelstan, A.C.A., 

17, Basinghall-street, E.C. 
Danvers, FrepericK CHARLES, 

India Office, Westminster, S.W. 
Danvers, Sir Juland, K.C.S.1., 

103, Leaham-gardens, Kensington, W. 
Dash, William Lawson, J.P., 

301, Pitt-street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Davey, Robert Williams, B.A., 


Davidson, Captain J. H. D., 
31, Grenfell-street, Adelaide, S. Australia. 
Davies, James Mair, 
168, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow. 
Davies, William Henry, 
51, Tregunter-road, West Brompton, S.W. 
Davis, Harrison, 
75, Cheapside, H.C. 
Dawson, A. L. Halkett, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
Molesworth Chambers, Melbourne Victoria. 
Dawson, G. J. Crosbie, M. Inst. C.E., F.G.S. 
North Staffordshire Railway, Stoke-upon- Trent. 
Debenham, Frank, 
1, Litzjohn’s-avenue, Hampstead, NW, 
De Broé, Emile Conrad De Bichin, 
c/o Messrs. Williams, Meyers, 5 Co., Warnford-court, B.C. 
*De Ferrieres, The Baron Du Bois, J.P., 
Bay’s-hill House, Cheltenham. 
*De Keyser, Sir Polydore (Alderman), 
4, Cornwall Mansions, Cornwall Gardens, S.W. 
Deloitte, William Welch, 
4, Lothbury, £.C. 
Denne, William, 
Statistical Department, Custom House, E.C. 
Dent, Edward, 
Fernacres, Fulmer, near Slough, Bucks. 
Dent, George Middiewood, 
13, Chambres-road, Southport. 
De Rothschild, Leopold, J.P., D.L. (Alderman), 
5, Hamilton-place, Piccadilly, W. 
De Smidt, Henry (Permanent Under-Secretary), 
_ Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1877 
1892 
1889 
1890 
1866 
1873 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1875 
1878 
1894 
1894 
1894 
1890 
1895 
1875 
1886 
1878 
1885 


1888 
1887 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


Dever, Henry, 

4, Lothbury, £.C. 
Dewar, William Nimmo, 

168, Queen-street, Melbourne, Victoria. 
De Woolfson, Louis Estevan Green, 

St. John’s-hill, Shrewsbury. 
Dickinson, Willoughby Hyett, 

19; Campden- hill-road, W. 


*Dilke, The Right Hon. Sir C. Wentworth, Bart., M.P., LL.M., 


7 6, Sloane-street, S.W. 

Dixon, George, M.P., 
The Dales, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

Double, Alfred, 
25, Jewin-crescent, Cripplegate, E.C. 

Doubleday, William Bennett, 
123, Tulse-hill, S.W. 

Douglas, J., 
EI. Railway House, Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 

Doxsey, Rev. Isaac, 
186, The Grove, Camberwell, SL. 

Doyle, Patrick, C. E., F.G.5., MBAS, 
Caleutta. 

Drage, Grorrrey, M.A., M.P., 
Hatfield, Herts. 

Drake, Francis C., B.A. (161, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.) 
Financial Department, India Office, S.W. 

Drew, William Francis, F.R.Hist.S., 
Weybridge Heath, Surrey. 

Drummond, Charles James, 
21, Dalmore-road, West Dulwich, S.L. 

Dudley, The Right Hon the Earl of, - 

Board of Trade, Whitehall Gardens, S.W. 

Dun, John, 
Parr’s and Alliance Bank, Bartholomew-lane, B.C _ 

Dundonald, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 
34, Portman- -square W. 

*Dunraven, The Right Hon. ‘The Earl of, K.P., 
Kenry House, Putney Vale, S.W. 

Dyer, William John, 
17, Montpelier-row, Blackheath, S.E. 


Earnshaw, Jacob, 

36, South King-strect, Manchester. 
Ebbsmith, Joseph, 

86, St. James’s-streeet, S.W, 


Year ot 


Election. 


1888 
1883 
1869 
1880 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1895 
1895 
1889 
1882 
1879 


1992 
L875 
1888 
1889 
1878 
1878 
1890 
1893 


LIST OF FELLOWS, - an 


Kekersley, J. C., M.A., F.R.GS., 
Ashfield, Wigan, 
Edgeworth, Professor Francis Ysidro, M.A., D.C.L., 
5d, Mount Vernon, Hampstead, and All Soul's, Oxford. 
Edmonds, William, 
Annesley House, Southsea. 
Egerton of Tatton, The Right Honourable Lord, 
(pres Tames? s- -square, S.W. 
Elliot, Malian Henry, 
122, Mansion House-chambers, Queen Victoria-street, B.C. 
Extrotr, Toomas Henry, 
Board of Agriculture, 4, Whitehall Place, S W. 
Elliott, William, 
22, St. George’s-street, Cape Town, 
Elhott, William, junr., 
P.O. Bow ty 583, LOGE S. eben, 
Elwell, William Henry, 
38, Parliament-street, S.W. 
Erhardt, William, 
7, Bury-street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
Essex, Benjamin Silk? 
17, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
Evans, Henry Jones, J. P., 
Greenhill, Whitchurch, Cardiff. 


Faber, Harald, 
Fiona, Lennard-road, Penge, Sl. 
Faraday, Frederick J., 
17, Brazennose-street, Manchester, 
Farlow, A. R. King, 
4, King-street, Cheapside, EC, 
Farnworth, Edward James, 
20, Cannon-street, Preston. 
Farren George, J.P., M.Inst.C.E., 
Carnarvon, 
Farrer, THe Rraut Hon. Lorp (President), 
Abinger Hall, Dorking. 
Faulks, Joseph Ernest, Beate I cA., 
187, Fleet-street, B.C. 
*Fawcett, Vrs. Millicent Garrett, 
2, (rower-street, "WO « 


te 
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Year of 


Election. 


1882 
L864 
1894 
1898 
1894 
1880 
i889 
1884 
1892 
1888 
1885 
1893 
1882 
1889 
184] 

1893 
1888 
1884 
1868 
1890 
1893 
1878 
1894 
1887 
1893 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


Fell, Arthur, M.A., 
46, Queen Victori ia-street, H.C. 
Fellows, Frank Perks, 
8, The Green, Hampstead, N.W. 
Fellows, Rowland Hill, 
20, Dynham-road, West Hampstead, N.W. 
Fenwick, John Fenwick, 
Spencer House, W: imbledon Common. 
Field, hie William (Gas Light and Coke Omens 
Horseferry-road, Westminster, S W. 
Finlaison, Alexander John, C.B., F.1.A., 
19, ‘Old Jewry, H.C. 
*Finlay, Major Alexander, 
The Manor House, Little Brickhill, Bletchley, Bucks. 
*Finnemore, Robert Isaac, J.P., ¥.R.G.S. (Crown Solicitor), 
Pietermaritzburg, Natal, South Africa. 
Fisher, George, J.P., M.H.R. (Chevalier of the Order of 
Crown of Italy), Hill-street, Wellington, N.Z. 
Fisher, Walter Newton, F.C.A., 
4, Waterloo-street, Birmingham. 
*Fitz-Gerald, Lt.-Col. Wm. G., M.A., E.R. Hist. 8., F.R.S. L., 
Conneragh, Youghal, Ireland. 
*Flux, Alfred William, M.A. (Owen’s College, Manchester), 
10, Amherst-street, Fallowfield, Manchester. | 
Foley, Patrick J ames, 
Pearl Ins. Co., ‘Adelaide -place, London Bridge, E. 6. 
Foot, Alfred, | 
Liskeard, 15, Epsom-road, Croydon. ! 
Fortescue, The Right Honourable Earl, ! 
Castle Hill, South Molton, Devon. 
Fortune, David, 7: ee 
104, Peel-ter race, Garnethill, Glasgow. 
Forwood, Sir William B., J.P., 
Blundell Sands, Liverpool. 
Fosbery, William Thomas Exham, 
The Castle-park, Warwick. 
Fowler, William, 
43, Grosvenor-square, W. 
Fox, Charles Allen, M.R.C.S., M.R.A.S., M.S.A., 
Martock, Somerset. 
Fox, Stephen Newcome, 
12, Cromwell-crescent, South Kensington, S.W. . 
Foxwell, Professor H. Somertenen M.A., 
St. John’s Coliege, Cambridge. 
Fraucis, Joseph, 
10, Hinsbury-sguare, H.C. 
Frankland, Frederick William, IT. A. 
New York Life Office, 346, Broadway, New York, 
Franklin, Ernest L., 
60, Old Br oad- -street; EC. 


Year of 


LIST OF FELLOWS. Pas) 


Election.| ~ 


1886 
1887 
1890 
1895 
1886 
1878 


1879 
1852 
1873 
1860 
1887 
1889 
1881 
1895 
1879 
1883 
1880 
1881 
1885 
1871 
1889 


Fream, Professor William, B.Sc., Lond., LL.D., F.L.8., F.G.S., 
The Viners Ys Downton, Salisbury Ys 
Freeman, T. Kyffin, F.G.S., 
35, Whitehall-park, N, 
Freestone, John, 
West Bridgford, Nottingham. 
Fulford, Henry C., 
69, Cadogan Gardens, S.W. 
Fuller, George Pargiter, 
Neston-park, Corsham, Wilts. 
Fuller, William Palmer, 
Portland House, Basinghall-street, E.C. 


Gairdner, Charles, 

Broom, Newton Mearns, Renfrewshire. 
Galsworthy, Sir Edwin Henry, J.P., 

26, Susseaw-place, Regent’ s-park, NV.W. 


l*Galton, Capt. Sir Douglas, K.C.B., D.C.L., LU.D., F.R.S., 


12, Chester-street, Grosvenor place, S. W. 

Galton, Beanors: E.RS., F.R.GS., 
: 42, Rutland-gate, S.W. 

Garcke, Emile, 

1 and 2, Great Winchester-strect, EC. 
Garland, Nicholas Surrey, 

Finance Department, Ottawa, Canada. 
GARNETT, FREDERICK BrooxsBaNnk, U.B., 

4, Arg, ‘gyll-road, Kensington, W. 
Garvan, John J oseph, 

Citizen's Life Assurce. Co., Sydney, New South Wales. 

*Gassiot, John Peter, J.P., 

The Culvers, Ce elton, Surrey, 

Gates, Jacob S 


*Gates, John Benjamin, A.C.A., 
47, Warwick-street, Regent-str eet, W. 
*Gatty, William Henry, 
Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 
Gibb, George S., 
North-Eastern Railway Company, York. 
Gibbs, George Sleight, 
AB, Northgate, Darlington. 
Gibson, George Rutledge, 
55, Broadway, New York City, U.S.A. 
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Year of 
Election 


1867 


1877 
1878 
1860 
1888 
"884: 
1886 
1885 
1892 
1868 


1855 
1885 
1887 
1895 
1888 
1895 
1887 
1883 
1868 
1883 


1889 
1888 
1878 
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*GIFFEN, Str Rospert, K.C.B., LL.D., F.R.S. 


(Honarary Vice-President), 

44, Pembroke-road, Kensington, W. 

Gilbert, William H. Sainsbury, 
62, Old Broad-street, H.C. 

*Glanville, Silvanus Goring, 

39, Vicar’s-hill, Lewisham, S.E. 

GuLover, Joun, J.P., 
88, Bishopsgate-street Within, EC, 

Goad, Charles E., M. Am. Soe. C. B., M. Can. Soe. C. B, 
53, New Broad-str eet, H.C, and Monts eal, Canada. 

*Gonner, Professor Edward! C.K, M.A.,, 

University College, Liverpool. 

Goodrich, Harry St. Aubyn, 
5, Herbert-crescent, Hans-place, 8.W, 

Goodsall, David Henry, F.R.C.S., 
17, Devonshire-place, W. 

Goodwin, Alfred, M.A.., 
2, Charles-road, St. Leonards, Sussex. 

Goscnen, Tur Riacur Hon. Grorce Joacutm, M.P., 

(Honorary Vice-President), 

69, Portland-place, W., and Seacox-heath, Hawkhur st, 


*Gosset, J ohn Jackson, 


Thames Ditton, Surrey. 
Goulding, William Purdham, F.S.T., 

41, Moorgate-street, E.C.; and 18, Mercers-road, NV. 
Gover, Rreterne Field, 

10, Lee Park, Blackheath, S.£. 
Green, John Little, 

“ Langholm,” Embleton-road, Lewisham, S.E. 
Green, Joseph Shaw, 

18, King Street, Warrington. 
Gretton, John, junr., MpP ss 

Burton-on-Trent. 
Gribble, George J., 

Henlam Grange, Biggleswade. 
Griffin, Josiah, 

Vanbrugh Park, Blackheath, SE. 
Griffith, Edward Clifton, 

Reliance Office, 71, King William-street, E.C. 
Grimshaw, Thomas Wrigley, M.D., M.A., - 

(Registrar-General of Ireland), 

Priorsland, Carrickmines, Co. Dublin. 
Grosvenor, George, 

Holywell, Streatham-common, S.W. 
Grosvenor, The Hon. Norman de l’Aigle, 

30, Upper Grosvenor-st., W.; Moor-park, Rickiiansleeh th. 
Guthrie, Charles, F.C.A., 

London Chartered Bank of Australia, uM. eee Victoria. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1885 
1887 
1880 
1887 


1892 
1873 
1887 
1883 
1890 
1878 
1887 
1873 
1883 
1879 
1884 
1885 
1875 
1876 
1871 
1886 
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Guthrie, Edwin, 

Victoria Park, Manchester. 
Guyot, Yves (Depute), 

95, Rue de Seine, Paris. 


*Gwynne, James Eglinton ep P ss .S.A., 


97, Harley-st., W. ; Foliington Manor; Polegate, Sussex 
Gwyther, John Howard, 
3d4, Belsize-park-gardens, aveW 


Hadfield, Robert A. 
Fairfield, Sheffield, 


*Hagegard, Frederick T., 


1, Broadwater Down, Tunbridge Wells. 
Haldeman, Donald Carmichael, 

Claremont, Gypsy Hill, SE. 
Hall, Sir John, K.C.M.G.., 

Hor orate, Canterbury, New Zealand. 
Hali, Joseph Castle, 

2, Basinghall-street, EC. 
Hallett, Thomas George Palmer, M.A., 

Claverton Lodge, Bath. 
Hamilton, Sir Edward W., K.C.B., 

The Treasury, Whitehall, S.W. 
Hamitton, THe Riaur Hon. Lorp Grorcsk Francis, M.P., 

17, Montagu-street, Portman-square, W, 
Hamilton, James Thomas, 

22, High-street, Southampton. 
Hamintton, Rownanp, 

Oriental Club, Hanover-square, W, 


*Hammersley, Hugh Greenwood, 


14, Chester-square, S.W. 


* Hancock, Charles, M.A., 


2 Cloisters, Temple, E.C.; and Reform Club, S.W. 
Hankey, Ernest Alers, 
— 91, St. Hrmin’s Mansions, Victoria-street, S.W. 
Hansard, Luke, 
68, Lombard-street, H.C. 


* Harcourt, Right Hon. Sir William Vernon, Q.C.,M.P.,F.R.S., 


Reform Club, 8. W. 


*Hard castle, Basil William, 


— 12, Gainsborough Gar dens, Hampstead, N.W. 
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1886 
1883 


1884 


1883 
1889 
1865 
1855 
1888 
1881 
1890 
1895 
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Hardcastle, E. J., 
Oriental Club, Hanover-square, W. 
Harding, G. P., 
La Chaumiere, Trouville S.[M. France. 
Hardy, George Francis, F.1.A.., 
12, Waterloo-place, S.W. 
Harrap, Thomas, 
143, Stamford-street, Ashton-under-Lyne, Lanes. 
Harris, Arthur W éllesley, M.R.C.S. 5.8. Ag DP ie, 
High-street, Southampton. 
Harris, David, 
Caroline Park, Granton, Edinburgh. 
Harris, William A., F.I. Inst., F.R.S.5.A., 
Phenix Chambers, Exchange, Liverpool. 
Harris, William James, 
Halwill Manor, Beaworthy, N. Devon. 
Harrold, Major Arthur Lucas, 
Adelaide, South Australia. 
Harrold, Leonard F., F.R.G.S., 
29, Great St. Helens, H.C. 
Harvey, Alfred Spalding, B.A., 
67, Lombard-street, H.C. 
Harvey, Thomas Morgun, 
Portland House, Basinghall-street, E.C. 
Hawkins, Alfred Templeton, F.R.G.S., 
30, Budge-row, Cannon-street, H.C. 
Haynes, ‘Thomas Henry, 
44, Parliament Hill Road, Hampstead, N.W. 
*Heap, Ralph, jun., 
1, Brick-court, Temple, E£.C. 
Hedley, Robert Wilkin, 
dla, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 
Hefford, George V., 
Rugby. 
Heilgers, Robert Philip, 
24, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
*Hemming, Arthur George, F.I.A., 
St. Michael’s Cottage, The Common, Weybridge. 
Hendriks, Augustus, F.1.A., 
if Cornhill, EC. 
*Hendriks, Frederick, uly be bl 
ip Vicarage-gate, W., and 1, King William-street, LC. 
Heriot, George, 
1, Whittington House, Leadenhali-str eet, LC. 
Hewat, Archibald, F.1.A., F.F.A., 
22, George-street, Edinburgh. 
Hewins, W. A. S., B.A, 
26, Leckford-road, Oxford. 
Hewitt- Fletcher, Stanley, A.C.A,, ; 
Administration House, Zomba, British Central Afr ica. 


Year of 


Election, 


1834 


1886 | 


1869 
1892 
1878 


1895 
1879 
1878 
1887 
1894 
1890 
1883 








bo 
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LIST OF FELLOWS. 


*Heywoop, Jamss, M.A., F.R.S8., F.G.S. 
(Honorary Vice-President and Trustee), 
26,Palace-gardens, Kensington, W.; AtheneumClub, SW. 
Hibbert; H. F., 
8, Park-road, Cherley, Lancashire. 
Hickson, Sir Joseph, J.P. (General Manager Grand Trunk Ry.), 
Grand Trunk Railway, Alontreal, Canada. 
*Higes, Henry, LL.B., 
12, Lyndhurst-gardens, Hampstead, N.W’. 


*Hill, Frederick Morley, 


22, Richmond-road, Barnsbury, LV. 
Hillingdon, The Right Hon. Lord, 
Camelford House, Park-lane, W. 


_ Hinde, Frederick, 


Darley Dale, Kent House-road, Beckenham. 
Hoare, H. N. Hamilton, 
37, Fleet-street, E.C. 


*Hoare, Henry, 


7, Sussex-gardens, Hyde-park, W. 
Hoffman, Frederick L., 
Prudential Ins. Co. of America, Newark, N.J., US A. 
Hogg, Quintin (Alderman), 
5, Cavendish-square, W. 
Hollams, John, 
52, Eaton-square, S.W 
Holland, Hon. Lionel Raleigh, M.P., 
Queen Anne’s Mansions, Westminster, S.W. 


_ Hollerith, Herman, Ph.D., &c., 


1521, 31st-street, V.W., Washington, D.C'., USA. 
Hollington, Alfred J., 

Aldgate, E. 
Home, Noel Charles Minchin, LUL.B., A.I.A., 

14, Park Parade, Cambridge. 


| Hooker, Sir Joseph Dalton, K.O.8.1., F.R.S., Ke., 


The Camp, Sunningdale. 


* Hooker, Reginald Hawthorn, M.A., 


3, Gray’s Inn Place, W.C. 


_ Hooper, George Norgate, 


Elmleigh, Hayne-road, Beckenham, Kent. 
Hooper, Wynnard, 

13, Swmner-place, Onslow-square, S.W. 
Hopkins, John, 

Littie Boundes, Southborough, Kent. 
Houldsworth, Sir William H., Bart, M.P., 

35, Grosvenor-place, S.W. 
Howarth, William, !.R. Fist. S., 

10, Clifford’s Inn, E.C. 
Howell, Francis Builer, 

2, Middle Temple-lane, E..C. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1883 
1564 
1895 
1894 
1878 
1874 
1893 
1883 
1888 
1885 
1890 
1888 
1887 
1893 


1874 
1869 
L888 
1887 
1864 
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Howell, George, 
Hampden House, Ellingham-road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 
Hudson, Thomas, 
31, Bonham-road, Brizton-hill, S.W. 
Huelin, James Wilson, 
clo Shierlaw, Bros., Hay-street, Perth, W. Australia. 
Hughes, Arthur John, C.1.E., M.I.C.E., 
Bhagulpur, Bengal, India. 
Hughes, John, 
16, Finsbury-circus, E.C. 
Humpnreys, Norn ALGERNON, 
General Register Office, Somerset House, Strand, W.C. 
Humphreys-Owen, Arthur Charles, M.P., 
— Glansevern, Garthmyl, Montgomeryshire. 
Hunt, Richard Aldington, A.L.A., 
Moor-street, Birmingham. 
Hunter, George Burton, 
Wallsend-on- Tyne. 
Hunter, Wiliam Alfred, LL.D., M.P., 
2, Brick-court, Temple, E.C. 
Huth, Ferdinand M., 
12, Tokenhouse-yard, E.C, 
Hyde, Clarendon G., 
4, Pump-court, Temple, E.C. 
Hyde, Henry Barry, 
5, Haton-rise, Haling, W. 
Hyde, J ohn, 
1502, Kenesaw- avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C., U.S. A, 


*Ingall, William Thomas Fitzherbert Mackenzie. 
“ Roborough,”’ Deepdene-road, Streatham, S.W. 
*Inglis, Cornelius, M.D., 
Atheneum ‘Clubs SW. 
*Tonides, Alexander A., 
1, Holland Park, W. 
Irvine, ‘Somerset William D’ Arey, JoPaeee . 
Equitable Life Office of United States, Br isbane. 
*Ivey, George Pearse, . 
39, Deo. villas, West Brighton. 


Year of ; 
Election. 


1880 
1894 
1879 
1872 
1878 
1881 


1892 


1881 
1891 
1888 
18S0 
1878 
1884: 
1878 
1874 
1894 
1888 
1887 
1877 
1888 
1858 
1890 
1889 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 29 


*Jackson, The Right Hon. William Lawies, M.P., 
Chapelallerton, Leeds. 
Jamieson, George (Assist. Judge, Registrar, and Consul), 
H.B.M. Consulate, Shanghai, China. 
Jamieson, George Auldjo, 
387, Drumsheugh-gardens, Edinburgh. 
JANSON, FrepERICK Hatszy, F.1L.S., 
41, Finsbury-circus, E.C. 
Jeans, J. Stephen, 
29, Great George-street, S.W. 
* Jersey, The Right Hon. the Earl of, P.C., 
Osterley-park, Isleworth. 
Johnson, Charles Henry, B.A., 
Kelso House, Hale-end-road, Walthamstow. 
Johnson, Edwin Eltham, 
110, Cannon-street, E.C. 
Johnson, George, 
2, The Avenue, Durham. 
Johnson, John Grove, 
23, Cross-street, Finsbury, E.C. 
Johnson, Walter, 
Rounton Grange, Northallerton. 
Johnstone, Edward, 
Nightingale- -lane, Clapham-common, S.W. 
*Jones, Edwin, J. P., 
141, Cannon- -street, EO. 
Jones, Henry R. Bence, B.A., 
Board of Trade, Whitehall- -gardens, S.W. 
Jones, Herbert, _ 
15, Montpelier-row, Blackheath, SL. 
J ones, Hugh Richard, M.A., M.D., 
58a, Grove-street, Liverpool. 
Jones, J. Mortimer, 
153, Highbury New-park, N. 
Jones, John Walter, 
58, Cheapside, E.C. 
Jones, Theodore Brooke, 
70, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 
*Jordan, William Leighton, 
25, Jermyn-street, 5 W. 
feria raricis, 
Trood House, Buemenator: Devon. 
Joyner, Robert Batson 
Poona, India... 
Justican, Edwin, F.I.A., 
St. Mildred’s House, Poultry, F.C. 
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Year of 
Election.| 
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1895 | Kamensky, Gabriel de, 


1895 | 


1873 


1885 
1894 
1874 
1884 
1867 
1883 
1884 
1884: 


1886 


1878 | 


1881 
1895 





1883 
1884 
1852 
1883 
1884. 
1894 
1888 


21, Blomfield-road, Maida-hill, W. 
Karpeles, Benno, LL.D., 
A6, Primrose Hill-road, N.W. 
Kay, Duncan James, 
Drumpark, Dumfries, N.B. 
Keen, William Brock, - 
3, Church-court, Old Jewry, E.C. 
Keene, Captain Christopher Theodore Pacey, 
ibe Queen’s-gate, S.W. 


| Kelly, Ch rarles, M.D., F.R.C.P., 


Worthing, Sussex. 
Kelly, Edward Festus, 
182—184, High Holborn, W.C. 
Kelly, Edward Robert, A.M., 
182—184, High Holborn, W.C. 
Keltie, John Scott, F.R.G.S., 
Glendevon House, Compayne-gardens, West Hampstead. 
Kemp, John, 
46, Cannon-street, B.C. 


*Kennedy, Sir Charles Malcolm, K.C.M.G., C.B., 


A, Louisa-terrace, Exmouth, South Devon. 
Kennedy, John Gordon, 

Foreign Office, S.W. 
Kennedy, J. Murray, 

New University Club, St. James’ s-street, S.W. 


*Kennett-Barrington, Sir ve Hunter, M.A., LL.M. 


65, Albert Hall Mansions, S.W. 
Kenyon, James, M.P., 
Walshaw Hall, Bury, Lancashire. 


*Keynes, John Neville, M.A., D.Sc. 


6, Harvey-road, Cambridge. 
Kimber, Henry, M.P., 
79, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Kimberley, The Right Honourable the Earl of, M.A., P.C., 
35, Lowndes-square, S.W. 
*King, Bolton, B.A., 
Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial-street, E. 
Kirby, Horace Woodburn, F.C.A., 
19, Birchin-lane, E.C, 
Kirkealdy, William Melville, 
Eglinton, Dunedin, Otago, New Zealand. 
*Kitson, Sir James, Bart., M.P., J.P., 
Gledhow Hall, Leeds. 


Year of 


Election. 


1889 
1878 


1885 
1892 
1874 
1891 
1890 
1883 
1890 
1886 
1885 
1879 
1877 


1877 
1880 
1887 
1895 
1892 
1888 
1887 
1889 


LIST OF FELLOWS, SE 


Kloetgen, W. J. H., 
34, Gutter Ae Cheapside, H.C. 
*Kusaka, Yoshio, 
First National Bank, Tokio, Japan. 


Latham, Baldwin, M. Inst. C.E., 
Duppas House, Old Town, Croydon. 
Latham, Stanley A., A.C.A., 
2, Hare-court, Temple, E.C. 
Lawes, Sir John Bennett, Bart., LL.D., F.R.S., F.C.S., 
Rothamsted-park, St. Albans. 
Lawrence, James, 
16, St. Helen’s-place, E.C. 
Lawson, “William Ramage, 
57, Fitzjohn’s-avenue, Hampstead, N.W. 
uenitine Isaac Saunders, M. A, 
1, The Cloisters, Temple, E.0, and Reform Club, S.W. 
Leakey, James, 
12, Grove-crescent, Woodford, Kssex. 
_ Leathes, Stanley M., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Lee, Henry, 
Reform Ciub, S.W. 
*Leete, Joseph, 
36, St. Mary-at-hill, E.C., §Eversden, 8. Wunsodn ee 
Lursvre, Tue Rianr-How. Groras Suaw, MP. SM AL de k: 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
18, Bryanston-square, W. 
*Leggatt, Daniel, LL.D., 
5, Raymond-buildings, Gray’s-inn, W.C. 
Leighton, StanJey, M.P., 
Sweeney Hall, Oswestry, Salop. 
Leitch, Alexander, 
17, King William-street, E.C. 
Leman, Ernest Montague, 
Palace Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 
Leon, Herbert Samuel, 
Bletchley Park, Bletchley, Bucks. 
*Le Poer-Trench, Col. The Hoa. W., R.E., J.P., 
3, Hyde Park-gardens, W. 
*Le Roy-Lewis, Herman, B.A., 
Westbury House, Petersfield, Hants. 
Lescher, Herman, 
6, Clement’s-lane, Lombard-street, E.C. 
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Election. 


1888 
1877 
1884 
1892 


1875 
1873 
1894 
1890 
1891 
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Lewis, Robert, - 
1, Bartholomew-lane, E.C. 
*Liberty. A. Lasenby, 
The Manor House, The Lee, near Gt. Missenden, Bucks, 
Ligertwood, Thomas, M. Dy, F.R.CS., 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea, SW. 
*Lines, William Edward, 
clo Rk. S. Lines, Noel House, Hertford. 
Llewelyn, Sir John T. D., Bart., M.P., 
Penllergare, Swansea. 
Lloyd, Thomas, 
51, Cannon-street, B.C. 
Lloyd, Wilson, EGG.oe 
Myvod House, W: ood-green, Wadnee 
Locn, Cuariss S., B.A. ( Vice-President), 
Hedge Row Cottage, Queen Anne’s-gardens, Bedford-park. 
*LoNG@STAFF, GEORGE Buunpett, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. 
(Vice-President). | 
Highlands, Putney Heath, S.W. 
*Lornie, John Guthrie, J.P. (of Birnam and Pitcastle), 
Rosemount, Kirkcaldy, N.B. 
Lough, Thomas, M.P., 
29, Hyde Park-gate, S.W. 
*Low, Malcolm, 
22, Roland-gardens, S.W. 
Lowe, Thomas Enoch, F.8.A.A., 
89, Darlington-street, Wolverhampton. 
Lowies, John, M.P., 
Hill-crest, Darenth-road, Stamford-hill, NV. 
Lussock, Tot Rieut Hon. Sir Jonny, Bart., M.P. F.RS. 
(Trustee), 
High Elms, Farnborough, Kent, 
Lucas, Sir Thomas, Bart., J.P., 
37, Great George-street, Westminster, STP. 


*Mabson, Richard Rous, 
51, Cannon-street, E.C. 








*Macandrew, William, J.P., 

Westwood. House, near Colchester. 

Macaulay, Thomas Bassett, ; ey eee 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada, Montreal, Canada. 

McAuslane, James (Dunster House, Mincing-lane, E.C.), - 
Glenrose, Balham Park-road, S.W. 

MacBrayne, John Burns, Rete Te 
1¢, Loyal Hxchange-square, Glasgow. . . | 


Year of 


‘Election. 


1884 
1888 
1867 
1892 
1887 
1872 
1873 
1886 
1878 
1893 
1876 
18635 
1888 
1875 
1887 
1883 
1882 
1889 
1891 


1887. 


1887 
1884 
1888 
1877 
1880 


LIST OF FELLOWS. a Fs ie 


McCabe, William, LL.B., F.1.A., 

Drawer 2,591, Toronto, Canadea.. 
McCankie, James, 

63, George-street, Edinburgh. 
M‘Clean, Frank, 

Rusthall House, Tunbridge Wellss. 
McCleery, James C., 

Old Bank Chambers; 8, Park Row, Leeds. 
Macdonald, Andrew J., 


MacponeEtt, Joun, LL.D., 
Room 183, The Royal Courts of Justice, Strand, W.C?. 
*McEwen, Laurence T., 
Clos tt. A. McLean, 1, Queen Victoria-street, B.C. 
*Mackenzie, Colin, FR. G. se 
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Smee, Alfred Hutcheson, M.R.C.S., 
The Grange, Wallington, Surrey. 
*Smith, Arthur Manley, 
29, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C. 
*Smith, Charles, M.R.I.A., F.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E., 
oe Sir Henry Gilbert, .2.S., Harpenden, St. Albans. 
*Smith, The Hon. Sir Donaid A., K.C.M.G., UL.D., 
1157, Dorchester-street, Montreal, Canada, 
Se E. Cozens, 
, Old Br oad-street, EC. 


smith, George, LE: DACA 


Serampore House, Napier-road, Edinburgh. 

Smith, George Ar mitage, MA‘, 
26, Regent’ s Park-road, N.W. 

Smith, H. Llewellyn, B.A., B.Se. 
49, Beaumont-square, E. 

Smith, Howard S., A.L.A., F.F.A. 
37, Bennett's fill, Birmingham. 

*Smith, James, 
Sie ean Railway, Trichinopoly, Madras Presidency. 

*Smith, James McLaren Stuert, M.A. I'.R.G.S., F.BS.L., 
S Elm-cou t, Temple, B.C. 

Smith, James Parker, MPs 
Jordanhill, Partick, N.B. 

ee John, 

, Old ‘Jewry, E.C. 
Smith, Samuel, M-Ps. 





Bie Delahay-str eel, Westminster, and Reform Club, S.W. 
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Year of 


_ Election. 


1888 | Smith, Walter J., 
19, West Smithfield, E.C. 
1890 | Smith, William Alexander, J.P.,’ 
21, Castlereagh-street, Sydney, New South Wales. 
1894 |*Smith, The Hon. William Frederick Danvers, M.P., 
3, Grosvenor-place, S.W. 
1894 Smithers, Frederick Oidershaw, 
ay ‘s Adelaide-road, NW. 
1887 | Sneil, Arthur Henry, 
27, Mincing-lane, E.C. 
1895 | Soward, Alfred Walter, 
28, Therapia-road, Honor Oak, S.E. 
1855 | Sowray, John Russell, 
2, Princes-mansions, Victoria-street, S.W. 
1889 | Speirs, Edwin Robert, 
5, Harrington-gardens, Queen’s Gate, S.W. 
1867 |*Spencer, Robert James, 
175, King’ s-road, Southsea. 
1892 | Spender, John Alfred, M.A., 
29, Cheyne-walk, S.W. 
1883 | Spicer, Albert, 
50, Upper Thames-street, F.C. 
1856 |*Sprague, Thomas Bond, M.A., F.I.A., 
26, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh. 
1872 | Spriggs, a oseph, 
Foxton, near Market Harborough. 
1882 | Stack, Thomas Neville (9, Crosby-square, E.C.), 
70, Gloucester-crescent, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
1889 | Stanton, Arthur G., 
18, Rood-lane, E.C., 70, Granville-park, Blackheath, S.E. 
1877 | Staples, Sir Nathaniel Alexander, Bart., 
Lissan, Cookstown, Tyrone, Treland. 
1880 | Stark, James, | 
VW : King’s Arms-yard, LC. 
1880 | Stephens, William Davies, J.P. (Alderman), 
22, Percy-gardens, Tynemouth. 
1882 |*Stern, Edward D)., 
4, Carlton-house-terrace, S.W. 
1885 | Stevens, Marshali, 
Bolton Lodge, near Eccles. 
1877 | Stone, William Alfred, 
90, Cannon-street, E.C.; Hayton, Bramley Hill, Croydon. 
1889 | Stow, Harry Vane, 
National Liberal Club, Whitchall-place, S.W. 
1872 | Strachey, General Richard, R.E., C.8.1., F.RBS., 
69, Lancaster-gate. W. 
1893 | Strahan, Samuel Alexander Kenny, M.D., 
Berry Wood, Northampton. 
1880 | Strutt, Hon. Frederick, 
Milford House, near Derby. 
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Election, 


L8SOL 
1884 
1895 


1881 











ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


Stuart, Harold A., 
c/o Macfadyeng Co.,144, Winchester Ho., Old Broad-st.E.C. 


*Sugden, Richard, 


The Farre ‘Close, Brighouse, Yorkshire. 
Sutherland, J. Francis, M.D., 

23, Rutland-square, Edinburgh. 
Sykes, George Samuel, 

1, Gr ant ’s-lane, Calcutta, India. 


Tagliaferro, Napoleone, F'.R.H.S., 
Education Office, Malta. 


*Tait, Patrick Macnaghten, F.R.G.S., 


Tarling, Charles, 


Tattersall, William, 
Hazelwood, Hale, Cheshire. 
Tayler, Stephen Seaward (Alderman), 
151, Brizxton-road, S.W. 
Taylor, R. Whately Cooke, 
Regent Ohambers, 121, West Regent-street, Glasgow. 


*Taylor, Theodore Cooke, TP., 


Sunny Bank, Batley, Yorkshire. 
Teece, Richard, F.I.A., F.F.A., 

clo LAB. ‘King 5 ‘Co. , 65, Corbitt, EC. 
Tempany, Thomas William, FR. H.-S: 

25, Bedford-row, W.C. 
Temperley, William Angus, jun., 

2, St. Nicholas-buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Theobald, John Wilson, 

85, Palmerston-buildings, E.C. 
Thodey, William Henry, 

479, Collins-street, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Thomas, David Alfred, M.P., 

Lianwern, near Newport, Mon. 
Thomas, John, 

18, Wood-street, E.C. 
Thomas, W. Cave, 

8, Hazlitt-road, Kensington, W. 


*Thompson, Henry Yates, 


26a, Bryanston-square, W. 
Thomson, David Couper, J.P., 
Dundee Courter Office, Dundee. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1890 | Thring, The Right Hon. Lord, K.C.B., 
9, Queen's Gate-gardens, S.W . 
1882 | Tinker, James, . 
Hordlecliff, Lymington, Hants. 
1889 | Touch, George Alexander, 
26, Compayne-gardens, South Hampstead, N.W. 
1868 |*Treatt, Frank Burford, J.P., 
Fernmount, Bellenger River, New South Wales. 
1868 | Tritton, Joseph Herbert, — 
54, Lombard-street, EC. 
1692 | Trobridge, Arthur, | 
Bloxcidge House, Langley Green, near Birmingham. 
1887 | Tualey, George, 
3, Holey-avenue, Hampstead, N.W. 
1878 | Turnbull, Alexander, 
118, Belsize-park-gardens, N.W. 
1895 | Turnbull, Robert E., 
Burnell House, Shrewsbury. 
1890 |*Turner, Rev. Harward, M.D., Paris, B.Sc., F.R.M.S., 


18285 | Turner, William, 
Board of Trade, Caraiff: 
1892 | Tyler, Edgar Alfred, 
3, George-yard, Lombard-street, L.C. 
1841 | Tyndall, William Henry, F.I.A., 
Morlands, Oxford-road, Redhill. 
1893 | Tyrer, Thomas, F.1.C., F.C.S., 
Stirling Chemical Works, Stratford, E. 


1877 |*Urlin, Richard Denny, 
22, Stafford-terrace, Phillimore-gardens, W. 


1888 | Van Raalte, Marcus, 
22, Austin Friars, B.C. 
1890 | Venn, John, D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Caius College, Cambridge. 
1889 | Venning, Charles Harrison. 
39, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 
1888 | Verdin, William Henry, J.P., 
Winsford, Cheshire. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1894: 
1886 
1876 
1885 
1877 


1890 
1890 
1868 
1880 
1888 
1876 
1879 
1893 
1888 
1888 
1886 
1865 
1892 
1894 
1883 
1883 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Verney, Frederick William, 
6, Onslow-gardens, S.W. 
VeRULAM, Tus Rr. Hon. tae Earn or (Vice-President), 
Cell "Barnes, St. Albans. 
Vigers, Robert, 
4, Frederick s-place, Old Jewry, E.C. 
Vincent, Frederick James, A.I.A., 
38, Queen’s-road, South Hornsey, N. 
Vine, Sir John Richard Somers, C.M.G., 
Imperial Institute, S.W. 


Walford, Ernest L., 
2, Shorter’s-court, F.C. 

Walkley, William Henry, 

265, Kentish Town-road, N.W. 
Wallis, Charles James, 

97, Ridgmount-gardens, W.C. 
Wallis, E. White, 

49, Clifton-hill, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
Walmsley, Frederic, 

1, Fennel-street, Manchester. 
Walter, Arthur Fraser, 

Finchampstead, Wokingham, Berks. 
Wansey, Arthur H., 

Sambourne, Stoke Bishop, Bristoh 
Ward, William Cullen, 

12, Wyn yard-square, Sydney, N. S. WwW. 
Warren, Reginald Augustus, J-P., 

Pr eston-place, near Wor thing. 
Wartnaby, William Wade, 

Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 
Waters, Alfred Charies, 

General Register Office, Somersct House, Strand, W.C. 
Waterhouse, Edwin, B.A., A.1.A., F.C.A., 

44, Gresham-street, H.C. 
Wates, Charles Marshall, | 

1, Vernon Chambers, Soubhimmntas -row, W.C. 
Watson, Thomas Roberts, | 

‘* Burnleigh,’ Sussex-road, Southport 
Watson, T. Wilkinson, | 

183, West George-street, Glasgow. 
Watson, William Livingstone, ; 

Reform Club Chambers, 105, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Yer of 
Election 


1885, 
1888 
1893 
1873 
1874 
1890 


1889 


1892 
1884 
1895 
1879 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 49 


\ 


*Watt, William, 
17, Queen’s-road, Aberdeen. 
Webb, Henry Barlow, 
flolmdale, Dorking. 
Weedon, Thornhill, 
Hawthorne-street, Woolloongabba, Brisbane, Queensland. 
*Welby, The Right Hon. Lord, G.C.B., 
11, Stratton-street, Piccadilly, W. 
Welch, Charles, F.S.A., Guildhall, E.C.( Representing the Library 
Committee of the Corporation of the City of London.) 
Weller, William Hamilton, 
Colonial Housc, 155, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 
Wells-Smith, Henry, A.C.A., 
8, Norfolk-row, Sheffield. 
Welton, Thomas Abercrombie, 
38, St. James’s-road, Brixton, S.W. 
Wenley, James Adamns, 
Bank of Scotland, Bank-street, Edinburgh. 
*Westlake, John, Q.C., LL.D., 
The River House, 3, Chelsea Embankment, S.W. 
*Whadcoat, John Henry, F.C.A., 
18, Highbury-crescent, NV. 
*Whadcoat, William Edward, 
54, Carleton-road, Tufnell-park, N. 
Wharton, James, 
Edgehill, Netherhall-gardens, FitzJohn’s-avenue, N.W’. 
Whinney, Frederick, 
8, Old Jewry, F.C. 
Whitbread, Samuel, 
10, Ennismore-gardens, Princes-gate, S.W’. 
*White, The Rev. George Cecil, M.A., 
Nursling Rectory, Southampton. 
White, Leedham, 
16, Wetherby-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
White, Wiliam, 
23, Wynell-road, Forest-hill, SE. 
Whitehead, Sir James, Bart., J.P., D.L. (Alderman), 
9, Cambridge-gate, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
Whitehead, The Hon. Thomas Henderson, M.L.C., 
Chartered Bank of India, §c., Threadneedle-st., E.C. 
Whitelegge, Benjamin A., M.D., 
10, St. John’s-square, Wakejield. 
Whiteley, William, 
Westbourne-grove, Bayswater, W. 
Whittuck, Edward Arthur, M.A., B.C.L., 
77, South Audley-street, W. 
*Whitwill, Mark, J.P., 
Bristol. 
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1884: 
1895 


1893 | 
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ROYAL .STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Wightman, Charles, 

i Fenchurch- -avenue, H.C. 
Wilenkin, Gregory, 

St. James’s Club, Piccadilly: W. 
Wilkinson, Rev. Joha Frome, M.A.., 

Barley Rectory, Royston, Herts. 
Wilkinson, Thomas Read, 

Vale Bank, Knutsford, Cheshire. 
Willans, John Wrigley, 

Mercury Office, Leeds. 
Williams, Edward Frederick, 

Joint Stock Bank, Halifux. 
Williams, Irederick Bessant, I’.8S.A. (Scot.), 

19, Haymarket, S.W. 


5 | Williams, Harry Mallam, 


8, Forest-road, Priory Park, Kew. 
*Williams, Henry Muaunder, 
261, Queen’s-road, New Cross, S.E. 


| Williams, Henry Readen 


G, Lime-street, H.C, and The Priory, HOMtbe. N. 


» Williams, Robert, Jung 


20, Birchin-lane, B.C. 


5 Willis, J. G., B.A., 


Board of Mi ade, Whitchall co S.W. 
Wilson, Henry Joseph, M.P., 
Osgathorpe Hills, Sheffield. 


| Wilson, James (Deputy Commissioner), 


Shahpur, Panjab, India. 


* Wilson, Robert Porter, 


5, Cumberland- terrace, Regent’ yesh NW. 


5 | Wood, Alfred J., 


Statistical Department, Custom House, E.C. 


3 | Wood, John Cundell, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.P.H. 


3, Belfort-terrace, Sunder land. 
Woodhouse, Coventry Archer, 
30, Mincing-lane, H.C. 
Woolfe, Thomas Rodriques, A.C.A., 
65, Watling-street, E.C. 
Woolleombe, Robert Lloyd, LU.D., F.1. Inst., M.R.1.A., 
14, Waterloo-road, Dublin. 
Worroll, Charles, | 
Colonial Mutual Life Office, Adderley-street, Cape! Toten 
Worsfold, Edward Mowil, 
Market Square, Dover. 
Worsfold, Rev. John Napper, M.A., 
Haddlesey Rector aN near Selby, 3 Yorkshire. 
Worthington, A. W., B.A,, 
Old Swinford, Stourbr idge. 
| Wren, Walter, M A. 


7, Powis- -sqguare, WV. 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 5} 


Year o! 
Election 


1895 | Yanagisawa, Count,. . 
27, Augusta Strasse, Gross’ Lichter felde, Berlin. 
1886 | YerBuraH. Rosert Arustrrona, M.P , 
27, Princes Gate, S.W. 
1888 |*Yglesias, Miguel, 
2, Tokenhouse- buildings, E.C. 
1877 |*Youll, John Gibson, ~~ 
‘Jesmond-r oad, Aeeertiteam Tyne. 
1895 | Yule, George U. (University College, Gower-street, W.C.), 
gk: Carlingford-road, Hampstead, N.W. | 


*,* The Hxecutive Committee request that any inaccuracy in 
the foregoing list may be pointed out to the ASSISTANT SEORETAR\, 
and that all changes of address may be notified to him, so that delay 
in forwarding communications and the publications of the Society may 
be avoiaed.. 
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HONORARY FELLOWS. 


HIS ROYAL HIGUHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Flonorary President. 


Argentine Republic. 


Year of 
Election. 


1890. DR. FRANCISCO LATZINA, Calle Maipu, 982, Buenos Ayres. 
Director General of Statistics; Doctor honoris causa of the 
Faculty of Physical and Mathematical Sciences of the Uni- 
versity of Cordoba; Knight of the Italian Order of 8.8. Maurice 
and Lazare; Officer of the Academy of France; Member of 
the National Academy of Sciences, of the International Sta- 
tistical Institute, of the Geographical and Statistical Societies 
of Paris, of the Society of Commercial Geography of Paris, and 
Corresponding Member of the National Historical Academy of 
Venezuela. 


Austria-Hungary. 


1890. DR. KARL THEODOR VON INAMA-STERNEGG, Vienna. 
Doctor of Political Economy ; Member of the Austrian House 
of Lords; President of the Imperial and Royal Central 
Statistical Commission ; Professor at the University of Vienna. 


1893. DR. JOSEPH DE JEKELFALUSSY, Budapest. 

Doctor Juris; Advocate; Chief of the Roval Hungarian Sta- 
tistical Bureau ; Ministerial Councillor; Knight of the Order 
of Francis Joseph; Second Vice-President of the Royal 
Hungarian Statistical Council ; External Member of the Com- 
mittee of Examiners for Political Sciences; Corresponding 
Member of. the Hungarian Academy of Sciences. 


1898. DR: FRANZ RITTER VON JURASCHEK, Karnthnerstrasse, 55, 
Vienna. 

Doctor Juris et Philosophia ; “ K.K. Regierungsrath ;”” Member 
and Secretary of the Imperial and Royal Central Statistical 
Commission ; Professor at the University of Vienna; Professor 
of Public Law and of Statistics at the Military Academies, 
Vienna; Knight of the Austrian Order of the Iron Crown 
(8rd Class); Officer of the Order of the Crown of Italy; 
Member of the Permanent Commission for Commercial Values ; 
of the International Statistical Institute; and of the British 
Kconomic Association. 


LIST OF HONORARY FELLOWS. 53 


Year of 
SA, Austria-Hungary— Contd. 


1893. JOSEPH KOROSI, Budapest. 
Director of the Municipal Statistical Bureau of Budapest ; 
Docent at the University of Budapest ; President of the Muni- 
cipal Statistical Committee; Knight of Several Orders; Mem- 
ber of the Statistical Commissions of Hungary, Belgium, and 
Nijni-Novgorod; Honorary Member of the American Statis- 
tical Associations ; Member of the Hungarian Academy of 
Science, of the International Statistical Institute, of the Sta- 
tistical Societies of Manchester and Paris, of the British 
Economic Asssociation, and of several other learned Societies. 


1877. MAX WIRTH, Dreihufeisengasse. 1, Vienna. 
Economist ; formerly Director of the Federal Statistical Bureau 
of Switzerland ; Co-Kditor of the “‘ Neue Freie Presse.”’ - 


Helgrum. 


1879. DR. EUGENE JANSSENS, Rue du Lombard, 21, Brussels. 

Doctor of Medicine ; Chief Inspector of the Board of Health of 
the City of Brussels; President of the Federal Committee of 
Health of the Brussels District; Member of the Central 
Statistical Commission, of the Superior Council of Health, 
of the Royal Academy of Medicine, and of the Local Medical 
Commission ; Officer of the Belgian Order of Leopold and of 
the Italian Order of SS. Maurice and Lazare; Knight of the 
French Legion of Honour; Civic Cross of the Ist Class; 
Officer of the Academy of France; Associate of the Statistical 
Society of Paris and of the International Statistical Institute. 


China. 


1890. SIR ROBERT HART, Baronet, G.C.M.G., LL.D., Peking. 
Inspector-General of Imperial Maritime Customs, China. 


Menniark, 


Cc 


1878. VIGAND ANDREAS FALBE-HANSEN, Copenhagen. 
Professor of Political Economy at the University of Copen- 
hagen. 


1852. DR. PETER ANTON SCHLEISNER, Frederiksberg, Copen- 
hagen. 
Doctor of Medicine, State Councillor; Knight and Bachelor of 
the Order of the ‘‘ Dannebroge,” and Knight of the Swedish 
Order of the North Star; President of the Royal Danish 
Institute of Vaccination; Member of the Royal Danish 
General Board of Health. 
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‘Yearof 
Election. 


1880. 


1856. 


1879. 


1878. 


1890. 


1870. 


1860. 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


France. 


DR. JACQUES BERTILLON, 1, Avenue Victoria, Paris. 
Doctor of Medicine; Chief of the Statistical Department of the 
City of Paris; Member of the Superior Council of Statist.cs; of 
the Consultative Committee of Pubiic Hygiene of France; and 
of the Statistical Society of Paris, &. 


MAURICE BLOCK, 63, Rue de ’Assomption, Faris. 

Knight of the Legion of Honour, and of Orders of Sweden, 
Russia, Prussia, Bavaria, Austria-Hungary, Greece, Italy, 
and Portugal; Member of the Institute of France, of the 
Superior Council of Statistics, of the International Statistical 
Institute, of the Society of Political Economy of Paris, and of 
many Academies and Scientific Societies. 


DR. ARTHUR CHERVIN, 82, Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 
Doctor of Medicine and Surgery; Director of the Paris Institute 
for Stammerers ; Member of the Superior Council of Statistics 
and of the International Statistical Institute, Xe. 


MAXIMIN DELOCHE, 5, Rue Herschel, Paris. 
Honorary Director of the General Statistics of France; Com- 
mander of the Legion of Honour; Officer of the Order of 
Public Instruction; Commander of the Austrian Order of 
Francis Joseph; Member of the Institute of France, and of 
several learned societies. 


ALFRED DE FOVILLE, Motel des Monnaies, Paris. 
Master of the Mint; Professor at the National Conservatoire of 
Arts and Trades (Chair of Industrial Economy and Statistics) ; 
Officer of the Legion of Honour; - Laureate of the Institute 
of France; Past President of the Statistical Society of Paris; 
Member of the International Statistical Institute and of the 
Superior Council of Statistics. 


DR. CLEMENT JUGLAR, 169, Rue St. Jacques, Paris. 
Member of the Institute of France; Past President of the 
Statistical Society of Paris; Vice-President of the Society of 
Political Economy of Paris. ‘ 


PIERRE EMILE LEVASSEUR, 26, Rue Monsieur le Prince, 
Paris. i 
Member of the Institute of France; Professor at the College of 
France and at the Conservatoire of Arts and Trades; President 
of the Statistical Commission for Primary Instruction; Past 
President. of the Statistical Society of Paris; Vice-President of 
the International Statistical Institute, of the Superior Council 
of Statistics, and of the Society of Political Heonomy, &e. 


Year of 
Election. 


1880. 


1890. 


1877. 


1893. 


LIST OF HONORARY FELLOWS. 


Cr 
ve 


France—Contd. , 
JEAN BAPTISTE LEON SAY. Paris. gon 
“Deputy ; Ex-Minister of Finance; Member of the Institute of 
Hrance; President of the Society of Political Economy of 
Paris; Past President of the Statistical Society of Paris, of 
the National Society of Horticulture, and of the National 
Society of Agriculture. 


. DANZEL WILSON, 2, Avenue a@’Jéna, Faris. 


Deputy ; Ex-Under-Secretary of State; Past President of the 
Statistical Society of Paris. ri 


THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY OF PARIS, 28, Rue Danton, Paris. 


Oermany. 


SIR HENRY PAGE-TURNER BARRON, Baronet, C.M.G. 
Late British Minister-Resident to the King of Wurttemberg. 
® 
DR. KARL BECKER, Im Grossherzogth. Oldenburg. 
‘“‘Wirklicher Geheimer Ober-Regierungsrath ;” late Director of 
the Imperial Statistical Bureau of the German Empire ; 
Honorary Doctor cf the University of Ttitbingen ; Correspond- 
ing Member of the Central Statistical Commission of Belgium ; 
Honorary Member of the Geographical and Statistical Society 
of Frankfort, of the statistical Society of Switzerland, and of 
the International Statistical Institute, Associate of the Statis- 
tical Society of Paris. 


KARL JULIUS EMIL BLENCK, Lindenstrasse, 28, Berlin, 8.W. 
““Geheimer Ober- Regierungsrath ;’’ Director of the Royal 
. Statistical Bureau of Prussia, also Member of the Prussian 
Central Statistical Commission and of the Central Board of 
Control of the Survey of Prussia; Honorary Member or Mem- 

bers of several learned Societies. 


DR. ERNST ENGEL, Oberlosnitz, Radebeul, bei Dresden. 
“ Geheimer Ober-Regierungsrath ;”? formerly Director of the 
Royal Statistical Bureau of Prussia; Member of several learned 
Societies. 


DR. GEORG VON MAYR, Kaiser Wilhelmstrasse, 5, Strass= 
burg. : 

_ Ex-Under Secretary of State in the Imperial Ministry for Alsace- 
Lorraine; formerly Director of the Royal Statistical Burear 
of Bavaria; Honorary Member of the International Statistical 
Institute; Honorary Professor at the University of Strassburg ; 
Associate of the Statistical Society of Paris. 


DR. FRIEDRICH WILHELM HANS VON SCHEEL, Lutzow- 
Ufer, 6/8, Berlin, W. : 
“‘Kaiserlicher Geheimer Regierungsrath;” Doctor Juris et 
philosophie; Director of the Imperial Statistical Bureau of 
the German Empire; formerly Professor of Political Economy 
and Statistics at the University of Bern; Honorary Member of 
the Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1860. 


1876. 


1879. 


1874. 


£880. 


1845. 


1880. 


1868. 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Germany—Contd. 


DR. GEORG KARL LEOPOLD SEUFFERT, Maximiliansplatz, 
Nr. 9/3, Munich. 
Formerly Chief Inspector and Director of the Royal Custom- 
House at Simbach; Knight of the Bavarian Order of St. 
Michael Ist Class; Corresponding Member of the Central 
Statistical Commission of Belgium, Member of the “ Freies 
Deutsches Hochstift zu Frankfurt a/M.”’ 


THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL 
AND STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF FRANKFORT. Stadthiblio. 
thek, Frankfort. 


Staly. 


DR.GEROLAMO BOCCARDO., Piazzia Santi Apostoli,74, Nome. 
Senator; Councillor of State; Doctor of Laws; late Professor 
at the University and at the Superior Naval School of 
Genoa; Grand Officer of the Orders of SS. Maurice and 
Lazare, and of the Crown of Italy; Knight of the Order 
of Civil Merit of Savoy; Member of the Academy “ dei 
Lincei,” of the Academy of Naples, of the Institutes of 
Science of Milan, Venice, and Palermo; of the Cobden Club, 
of the International Statistical Institute, of the Academy 
of Madrid, and of the Deputation of National History, &c. 


DR. LUIGI BODIO, Rome. 

Doctor of Laws; Professor of Industrial Legislation and of 
Statistics at the Engineering College, Rome; Director-General 
of the Statistical Department of the State; Grand Officer of 
the Order of SS. Maurice and Lazare; Knight of the Order 
of Civil Merit of Savoy ; Correspondent of the Institute 
France (Academy of Moral and Political Sciences). 


DR. LUIGI COSSA, LL.D., University of Pavia. 

Professor of Political Economy ; Commander of the Order of 
the Crown of Italy; Officer of the Order of SS. Maurice and 
Lazare; Member of the Cobden Club; Honorary Member of 
the American Economic Association; Ordinary Member of 
the Academy ‘dei Lincei”’ and of the Royal Institute of 
Sciences of Milan, Correspondent of the Royal Academies 
of Lisbon, Modena, Turin, Naples, &ce. 


FRANCESCO FERRARA, Venice. 
Senator; Professor and Director of the Royal Superior School of 
Commerce at Venice; late Minister of Finance; Member of 

the Academy ‘dei Lincei.” 


ANGELO MESSEDAGLIA, Rome. 
Senator ; Professor of Statistics at the Royal University of 
Rome ; Member of the Academy “ dei Lincei.” 


THE MARQUIS ERMENEGILDO DEI CINQUE QUINTILI, 
Rome. 
Advocate ; General Secretary of the Hospitals Commission of 
Rome, 


Yearof 
Election, 


1895. 


1893. 


1873. 


1890. . 


1845. 


1858. 


LIST OF HONORARY FELLOWS, o¢ 


AUexico, 


DON MANUEL FERNANDEZ LEAL, Mexico. 
Secretary of State, Department of “ Fomento,” Colonization and 
Industry. Mexico. 


Aetberlands. 


DR. VERKERK WILLIAM ARNOLD PETER PISTORIUS, The 
Hague. 
Resident Minister, General Secretary to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. 


AUSSI, 


HIS EXCELLENCY PIERRE SEMENOYV, St. Petersburg. 
Senator ; Privy Councillor to His Imperial Majesty ; President 
of the Imperial Statistical Council; President of the Imperial 
Geographical Society ; Honorary Member of the Academy of 
Sciences in St. Petersburg ; Associate of the Statistical Society 
of Paris. 


HIS EXCELLENCY NICOLAS TROINITSKY, 25, Rue 
Kirotschnaia, St. Petersburg. 
Former Governor; Privy Councillor; Director of the Central 
Statistical Committee of the Ministry of the Interior; Life 
Member of the Statistical Council, of the Imperial Geographical 
Society of Russia, and of the International Statistical 
Institute, and Member of the Statistical Society of Paris. 


Spam. 


H{S EXCELLENCY SENOR DON JOSE MAGAZ Y JAYME 
Calle de Leon, 13, Madrid. 

Advocate, Gentleman of His Majesty’s Chamber, and Member 
of the Council of State; Ex-Deputy of the Cortes; Ex- 
Senator; Ex-Director-General of Treasury; HEx- Under- 
Secretary of the Ministry of Finance; Grand Cross of the 
Order of Isabella Catolica; Commander of the Order of 
Carlos 3°. 


Stueden and Worway. 


DR. THORKIL HALVORSEN ASCHEHOUG, 41, Josephinegade, 
Christiania. 

Doctor of Laws; Professor of Political Economy at the 
University of Christiania; Assessor Extraordinary of the 
Supreme Court of Norway ; Commander of the First Class of 
the Norwegian Order of St. Olave, of the Swedish Order of 
the North Star; and of the Danish Order of the ‘‘ Danne- 
broge ;”’ Corresponding Member of the Institute of France ; 
Member of the Institute of International Law, of the Inter- 
national Statistical Institute, and of the Academies of 
Christiania, Stockholm, Trondhjem and Upsala, also of the 
Royal Historical Society of Denmark, 
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Year of ‘ Aes, é 
Rlectlon. Sweden and ‘Norway— Contd. 


1874. ANDERS NICOLAI KIAiR, Christiania. 
Director of the Central ’ Statistical Bureau of Norw ay 5 Associate 
of the Statistical SAA of Paris. 


1860. THOMAS MICHELL, C.B., Christiania. 
Her Majesty's C onsul-Greneral for Norway. 


1890. DR. ELIS SIDENBLADH., Ph. D., Stockholm. 
Director in Chief of the Central Statistical Bureau of Sweden ; 
President of the Royal Statistical Commission ; Commander, 
Officer, and Knight of several Swedish and For eign Orders ; 
Member of the Roy al Academies of Sciences and of Nor iculture, 
at Stockholm ; Honorary and Corresponding Member of 
several foreign learned Societies. 


Stwiizerland, 


1890. DR. LOUIS GUILLAUME, Bern. 
Doctor of Medicine; Director of the Federal Statistical Bureau ; 
Secretary of the International Penitentiary Commission. 


United States. 


1873. THE HON. WILLIAM BARNES, Thurlew-terrace, Albany, N.Y. 
Lawyer; Ex- -Superintendent of the Insurance Department, State 
of New York. 


1881. DR. JOHN SHAW BILLINGS, Army Medical Museum, 
Washington. 
A.M., M.D., LU.D., Edinburgh and Harvard; D.OL., Oxon; 
Surgeon, U.S. Army; Member of the National Academy of 
Sciences, &e. 


1890. DR. RICHMOND MAYO- SMITH, M. a Ph. ie Columbia College, 
New York. 
Professor of Political Economy and Social Science in Columbia 
College; Vice-President of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion ; M ember of -the International Statistical Institute, and 
iO£ the National, Academy of Sciences. 


1870. THE HON. JOIN ELIOT SANFORD, Taunton, Mass. 
Lawyer; Ex-Speaker of the House of Representatives ; Ex- 
Insurance’ Commissioner; !Ex- ‘Chairman of the Board of 
Harbour and Land Commissioners 5 Chairman of the Board 
of Railroad Commissioners. d 


1876. .DR. FRANCIS.AMASA WALKER, Ph.D., LL.D., Boston, Mass. 

Formerly Superintendent of the United States Census; President 
of the Massachusetts Institute.of Technology ; Member of the 
International Statistical Institute and “ Président Adjoint” 
for the Meeting of 1893; Correspondent of the Institute of 
France; President of the American. Statistical Association ; 
Ex- Reade of the American Economic Association ; Vide: 
President of the National ,Academy. of Sciences, Washington ; 
Corresponding Member of the Central Statistical Commission 

of Belgium. 
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Viection. United: thine Conia 
1870. THE HON. DAVID AMES WELLS, D.C. i LL.D., M.D., ‘Norwich, 


Conn. 

Economist. Late Special . Commissioner of Revenue of the United 
States ; Chairman of Commission for the Revision of Taxes of 
the State of New York; Lecturer on the Principles and 
Practice of Taxation, Harvard University, Cambridge, United 
States; Member of the Board of Arbitration of American 
‘Railways ; President,. National Board of Visitors of the U.S. 
Military Academy of West Point; President of the American 
Social Science Association, and of the American Free Trade 
League ; Chairman in 1883 of the Department of Finance of 
the American Social Science Association ; Corresponding Mem- 
ber. of the Institute of France, to fill vacancy occasioned. by 
‘the death of John Stuart Mill; Corresponding Member of the 
Academy ‘‘dei Lincei,” Rome; “Member of the American 
Academy of ‘Arts and Sciences, Boston; Honorary Member 
of ‘the Cobden Club ; Gold Medallist ** Exposition Universelle, 
France, i889, Groupe de ? Economie Sociale.” 


18938. THE HON. CARROLL DAVIDSON WRIGHT, Washington. 

. Commissioner of the U.S. Department of Labour; late Chief of 
the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labour; President 
of the Association for the promotion of Profit Sharing; late 
President and now Vice-President of the American Social 
Science Association ; Vice-President of the American Statistical 
Association; Member of the American and British Economic 
Associations, of the International- Statistical Institute, and 
of several other learned Societies. 


Jndia. 


1856. JAMES EDWARD O’CONOR, C.L.E., Calcutta and Simia. 
Director- General of Statistics, Assistant Secretary with the 
Supreme Government, India, Department of Finance and 

Commerce. 


Homuuion of Canada. 


1894. GEORGE JOHNSON, Ottawa. 
. Statistician, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada. 


1877. DR. EDWARD YOUNG, A.M., Ph.D., Windsor, Nova Scotia. 
“Consul of the United States, formerly Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics, United States of America: Member of the Geo- 
~ graphical Society of Paris.” 7 
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Year of 
Election. 


1893. 


1876. 


1876. 


1894. 


1876. 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


Netw South tales. 


TIMOTHY AUGUSTINE COGHLAN, Sydney. | 
Government Statistician of New South Wales and Registrar 
of Friendly Societies and Trade Unions; formerly Assistant 
Engineer for Harbours and Rivers. 


EDWARD GRANT WARD, J.P., Sydney. . 


Late Registrar-General ; Chairman of Board of Land Titles 
Commissioners. 


Hew Sealand. 


SIR JAMES HECTOR, K.C.M.G., M.D., F.R.S.S. L. and E., F.G.S. 
&e., Wellington. 
Director of the Geological Survey, of the Meteorological Depart- 
ment, and of the New Zealand Institute, &ce. 


@usnvanin, 


ROBERT MACKENZIE JOHNSTON, Hobart. 
Registrar-General and Government Statistician; Fellow and 
Member of Council of the Royal Society of Tasmania ; Mem- 
ber of Council and of Senate of the Uriversity of Tasmania ; 
Fellow and Past President of Section F (Hconomics and 
Statistics) of the Australasian Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science; Feilow of the Royal Geographical Soeiety of 
Australia; Honorary Foreign Corresponding Member of the 
Geological Society of Edinburgh; Fellow of the Linnean 

Society of London. 


EDWIN CRADOCK NOWELL, J.P., Mobart. 
Clerk of Executive and Legislative Councils of Tasmania; late 


Government Statistician ; Clerk to the Federal Council of Aus- 
tralasia in its four Sessions. 


Victor. 
WILLIAM HENRY ARCHER, K.C.P., K.8.G., F.1.A., E.L.S., &e., 


Grace Park, Hawthorne, Melbourne. 
Barrister-at-Law. 


Great Pritain and Ireland, 


THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE MANCHESTER 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 63, Brown Street, Manchester. 


THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE STATISTICAL 
AND SOCIAL INQUIRY SOCIETY OF IRELAND, 35, Moles- 
worth Street, Dublin. 





Norz.—tThe Executive Committee request that any inaccuracies 
in the foregoing List of Honorary FrLLows may be pointed out, 
and that all changes of address may be notified to the Secretary, 
so that delay in forwarding communications and the publications 
of the Society may be avoided. 


ROVYAG SVATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Copy of Charter. 


Victoria, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland Queen, Defender of the Faith. 

fo all to whom these Presents shall come, Greeting :— 

Cekhereas Our Right trusty and entirely beloved cousin, 
Henry, Third Marquess of Lansdowne, Knight of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter, Charles Babbage, Fellow of the Royal Society, 
John Elliott Drinkwater, Master of Arts, Henry Hallam, Fellow 
of the Royal Society, the Reverend Richard Jones, Master of Arts, 
and others of Our loving subjects, did, in the year One thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-four, establish a Society to collect, 
arrange, digest and publish facts, illustrating the condition and 
prospects of society in its material, social, and moral relations ; 
these facts being for the most part arranged in tabular forms and 
in accordance with the principles of the numerical method, and 
the same Society is now called or known by the name of “ The 
‘¢ Statistical Society.” 

Ano Cd’hereas it has been represented to Us that the same 
Society has, since its establishment, sedulously pursued such its 
proposed objects, and by its publications (including those of its 
transactions), and by promoting the discussion of legislative and 
other public measures from the statistical point of view, has greatly 
contributed to the progress of statistical and economical science. 

And CAhereas distinguished individuals in foreign countries, 
as well as many eminent British subjects, have availed themselves 
of the facilities offered by the same Society for communicating 
important information, largely extending statistical knowledge; 
and the general interest now felt in Statistics has been greatly 
promoted and fostered by this Society. 

Anup Gékhereas the same Society has, in aid of its objects, 
collected a large and valuable library of scientific works and charts, 
to which fresh accessions are constantly made; and the said Society 
has hitherto been supported by annual and other subscriptions and 
contributions to its funds, and has lately acquired leasehold premises 
in which the business of the said Society is carried on. 

Anup CGEifereas in order to secure the property of the said 
Society, to extend its operations, and to give ib its due position 
among the Scientific Institutions of Our kingdom, We have beeu 
besought to grant to Sir Rawson William Rawson, Knight Com- 
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mander of the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael and 
St. George, and Companion of the Most Honourable Order of the 
Bath, and to those who now‘are’ Members of the said. Society, or 
who shall from time to time be elected Fellows of the Royal 
Statistical Society hereby incorporated, Our Royal Charter of 
Incorporation for the purposes aforesaid. 

1, Mow row We that We, being desirous of encouraging 
& design so laudable and salutary, of Our especial grace, certain 
knowledge and mere motion, have willed, granted, and declared 
and Do by these Presents, for Us, Our heirs and successors, will, 
erant, and declare that the said Sir Rawson William Rawson, 
Knight Commander of the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael 
- and St. George, and Companion of the Most Honourable Order of 
the Bath, and such other of Our loving subjects as now are 
Members of the said Society, or shall’ from time to time be elected 
Fellows of “The Royal Statistical Society”? hereby incorporated 
according to such regulations or bye laws as shall be hereafter 
framed or enacted, and their successors, shall for ever hereafter be 
by virtue of these presents one body politic and corporate, by the 
name of  @he Mopal Statistical Soctetp,’? and for the 
purposes aforesaid, and by the name aforesaid, shall have perpetual 
succession and a common seal, with full power and authority to 
alter, vary, break, and renew the same at their discretion, and by 
the: same name to sue and be’sued, implead and be impleaded, 
answer and be answered, unto and in every Court of Us, Our heirs 
and successors. Pip 

2. Whe Royal Statistical Society, in this Charter hereinafter 
called ‘The Society,” may, notwithstanding: the statutes of mort- 
main, take, purchase, hold and enjoy to them and their snecessors 
a hall, or house, and any such messuages or hereditaments of 
any tenure as may be necessary, for carrying out the purposes of 
the Society, but so that the yearly value thereof to be computed 
at the rack rent which might be gotten for the same at the time of 
the purchase or other acquisition, and including the site of the 
said hall, or house, do not exceed in the Ve the sum of Two 
thousand pounds. 

3. Ohere shall be a Council of the Society, and the said 
Council and General Meetings of the Fellows to be held in 
accordance with this Our Charter shall, subject to the provisions 
of this Our Charter, have the entire management and direction of 
the concerns of the Society. : 

4. Where shall be a President, Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer 
or Treasurers, and a Secretary or Secretaries of the Saciety. The 
Council shall consist of the President, Vice-Presidents, and not 
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less than twenty Councillors; and the Treasurer or: Treasurers 
and the Secretary or Sia eee if honorary. 

5. Oe several persons who were elected to be the: Pasian’ 
‘Vice-Presidents, and Members of the Council of the: Statistical 
Society at the Annual Meeting held in the month of June, One 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-six, shall form the first: Council 
of the Society, and shall continue in office until the first: Election 
of officers is made under these presents as hereinafter provided. 

6. Gienrral Meetings of the: Fellows of the Society’ may’ be 
held from time to time, and at least one General Meeting shall be 
held in each year. Every’ General Meeting may be adjourned, 
subject to the provisions of the Bye Laws. The following business 
may be transacted by a General Meeting, viz.:— 


(a.) The Election of the President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer 
or Treasurers, Secretary or Secretaries, and other 
Members of the Council of the Society. | 

(b.) The making, repeal, or amendment of Bye Laws. 

(c.) The passing of any proper resolution respecting the affairs 
of the Society. 


7. Mype Waws of the Society may be made for the following 
purposes, and subject to the following conditions, viz. :— 


(a.) For prescribing the qualification and condition of tenure 
of office of the President; the number, qualifications, 
functions, and conditions of tenure of office of the 
Vice-Presidents, Treasurers, Secretaries, and Members 
of Council, and Officers of the Society; for making 
regulations with respect to General Meetings and Meet- 
ings of the Council and proceedings thereat, and for 
the election of any persons to be Honorary Fellows or 
Associates of the Society, and defining their privileges 
(but such persons, if elected, shall not be Members of 
the Corporation), and for making regulations respecting 
the making, repeal and amendment of Bye Laws, and 
generally for the government of the Society and the 
management of its property and affairs. 

(b.) The first Bye Laws shall be made at the first General 

Meeting to be held under these presents, and shall 
(amongst other things) prescribe the time for holding 
the first election of officers under these presents. 


8. @he General Meetings and adjourned General Meetings of 
the Society shall take place (subject to the rules or bye laws of 
the Society, and to any power of convening or demanding a 
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Special General Meeting thereby given) at such times and places 
as may be fixed by the Council. 

9. The existing rules of the Statistical Society, so far as rot 
inconsistent with these presents, shall be in force as the Bye Laws 
of the Society until the first Bye Laws to be made under these 
presents shall come into operation. 

10. Subject to these presents and the Bye Laws of the Society 
for the time being, the Council shall have the sole management of 
the income, funds, and property of the Society, and may manage 
and superintend all other affairs of the Society, and appoint and 
dismiss at their pleasure all salaried and other officers, attendants, 
and servants as they may think fit, and may do all such things as 
shall appear to thein necessary or expedient for giving effect to 
the objects of the Society. 

11. @He Council shall once in every year present to a General 
Meeting a report of the proceedings of the Society, together with 
x statement of the receipts and expenditure, and of the financial 
position of the Society, and every Fellow of the Society may, at 
reasonable times to be fixed by the Council, examine the accounts 
of the Society. 

12. @He Council may, with the approval of a General Meeting, 
from time to time appoint fit persons to be Trustees of any part of 
the real or personal property of the Society, and may make or 
direct any transfer of such property so placed in trust necessary 
for the purposes of the trust, or may, at their discretion, take in 
the corporate name of the Socicty conveyances or transfers of any 
property capable of being held in that name. Provided that no 
sale, mortgage, incumbrance, or other disposition of any heredita- 
ments belonging to the Society shall be made unless with the 
approval of a General Meeting. 

13. §20 Rule, Bye Law, Resolution, or other proceeding shall 
be made or had by the Society, or any meeting thereof, or by the 
Council, contrary to the general scope or true intent and meaning 
of this Our Charter, or the laws or statutes of Our Realm, and 
anything done contrary to this present clause shall be void. 

{in Witwess whereof We have caused these Our Letters to be 
made Patent. 

@@lttness Ourself, at Westminster, the thirty-first day of 
January, in the fiftieth year of Our Reign. 


By Tarrant under he Quren’s Sign Manual, 


és) Morr Mackenzin. 


BYE-LAWS. 
1. The Objects of the Society. 
2. Society to consist of Fellows and Honorary Fellows. 
3. Number of Fellows unlimited; Hon. Fellows not to exceed 70, 
4. Fellows—Candidates to be proposed by two or more Fellows. 
do. Do. tobe elected by Ballot. 
6. Do. on Admission may attach F.S.S. to their Names. 
7. Honorary Fellows, Proposed by Council; Elected by Ballot. 
8. Fellows, to pay an Annual Subscription or a Composition. 
9. Do. how disqualified. Written notice of withdrawal required. 
10. Do. and Honorary Fellows, Mode of Expulsion of. 
11. Trustees. Property of Society, may be vested in Three. 
12. President, Council, and Officers, Number and Particulars of. 
13. Do. do. do. Election and Retirement of. 
14, Do. do. do. Nomination of. 
15. Do. do. do. Extraordinary Vacancies of. 
16. Committees, may be appointed by Council. } 
17. Auditors, Appointment and Duties of. 
18. Meetings, Ordinary and General, when to be held. 
19. Ordinary Meetings, Business of. Strangers may be introduced. 
20. Annual General Meeting, Business of. 
21. Special General Meetings may be called. 
22 President, Duties of. To have a Casting Vote. 
23. Treasurer, Duties of, subject to the Council. 
24. Honorary Secretaries, Duties of. 
25. Vice-Presidents, Powers of. 
26. Council, Duties of, in Publishing Papers and Expending Funds. 
PAE Do. may frame Regulations not inconsistent with Bye-laws. 
28, Do. Duties of, with reference to the Common Seal. 
29, Do. No Dividend, Gift, Division, or Bonus in Money to be 
made to Fellows, except as hereinafter provided for. 
00. Do. to publish a Journal of the Transactions of the Society, 
and may remunerate Editors and their Assistants. 
3] Do. Discretion of, as to Right of Property reserved in all 
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Index to Rules and Bye-Laws. 


Communications received. 
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RULES AND BYE-LAWS OF THE ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 





Objects of the Socvrety. 

1. The objects of the Royal Statisti- 
cal Society are to collect, arrange, 
digest. and publish facts, illustrating 
the condition and prospects of society 
in its material, social and moral rela- 
tions; these facts being for the most 
part arranged in tabular forms and in 
accordance with the principles of the 
numerica} method. 

The Society collects new materials, 
condenses, arranges, and publishes those 
already existing, whether unpublished 
or published in diffuse and expensive 
forms in the English or in any foreign 
language, and promotes the discussion 
of legislative and other public measures 
from the statistical point of view. These 
discussions form portions of the pub- 
lished Transactions of the Society. 


Constitution of the Society. 


2. The Society consists of Fellows 
and Honorary Fellows, elected in the 
inanner hereinafter described. 


Number of Fellows and Honorary 
Fellows. 


3. The number of Fellows is un- 
limited. Foreigners or British subjects 
of distinction residing ont of the United 
Kingdom may be admitted as Honorary 
Fellows, of whom the number shall not 
be more than seventy at any one time. 


Proposal of Fellows. 


4, Every Candidate for admission as 
a Fellow of the Scciety shall be pro- 
posed by two or more Fellows, who 
shall certify trom their personal know- 
ledge of him or of his works, that he 
is a fit person to be admitted a Fellow 
of the Society. Every such certificate 
having been read and approved of at a 
Mecting of the Council, shall be sus- 
pended in the office of the Society 
until the following Ordinary Meeting, 
it which the vote shall be taken. 


Election of Fellows. 


5. In the election of Fellows, the 
votes shall be taken by ballot. No 
person shall be admitted unless at least 
sixteen Fellows vote, and unless he 
have in his favour three-fourths of the 
Fellows voting. 


Admission of Fellows. 


6. Every Fellow elect is required to 
take the earliest opportunity of pre- 
senting himself for admission at an 
Ordinary Meeting of the Society. 

The manner of admission shall be 
thus :— 

Immediately after the reading of the 
minutes, the Fellow elect, having first 
paid his subscription for the current 
year or his composition, shall sign the 
obligation contained in the Fellowship- 
book, to the effect following :— 

“We, who have underwritten our 
“names, do hereby undertake, each foi 
“himself, that we will endeavour to 
‘further the good of the Royal Statis- 
“ tical Society for improving Statistical 
“ Knowledge, and the ends for which 
‘the same has been founded; that we 
“will be present at the Meetings of the 
“ Society as often as conveniently we 
“can, and that we will keep and fulfil 
“the Bye-laws and Orders of this 
“ Society: provided that whensoever 
“any one of us shall make known, by 
“ writing under his hand, to the Secre- 
“tarics for the time being, that he 
‘‘ desires to withdraw from the Society, 
“he shall be free thenceforward from 
“this obligation.” 

Whereon the President, taking him 
by the hand,* shall say,— ‘By the 
“authority, and in the name of the 
“ Royal Statistical Society, I do admit 
‘you a Fellow thereof.” 

‘Upon their admission Fellows shall 
have the right of attaching to their 
names the letters F.S.S., but not in - 
connection with any tradi: g or business 
advertisement other than the publica- 
tion of any book or literary not.ce. 
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Admission of Honorary Fellows. 

7. There shall be Two Meetings of 
the Society in the year, on such days 
as shall be hereafter fixed by the Coun- 
cil, at which Honorary Fellows may be 
elected. 


No Honorary Fellow can be recom- | 


mended for election but by the Council. 
At any Meeting of the Council any Memn- 
ber thereof may propose a Foreigner or 
British subject of distinction residing 
out of the United Kingdom, delivering 
at the same time a written statement 
of the qualifications of, offices held by, 
and published works of, the person pro- 
posed; and ten days’ notice at least 
shall be given to every Member of tlie 
Council, of the day on which the Coun- 
cil will vote by ballot on the question 
whether they will recommend to the 
Society the election of the person pro- 
posed. No such recommendation to the 
Society shall be adopted unless at least 
three-fourths of the votes are in favour 
thereof. 

Notice of the recommendation shall 
be given from the chair at the Meeting 
of the Society next preceding that at 
which the vote shall be taken thereon. 
No person shall be elected an Honorary 
Fellow unless sixteen Fellows vote and 
three-fourths of the Fellows voting be 
in his favour. 

The Council shall have power to elect 
as Honorary Fellows, the Presidents for 
the time being of the Statistical Societies 
of Dublin, Manchester, and Paris, and 
the President of any other Statistical 
Society at home or abroad. 


Payments by Fellows. 

8. Every Fellow of the Society shall 
pay a_ yearly subscription of Two 
Guineas, or may at any time compound 
for his future yearly payments by paying 
at once the sum of Twenty Guineas.* 
unless the Annual Subscription or Com- 
position Fee shall be remitted by the 
Council; provided that the number of 
Fellows whose Annual Subscription or 
Composition Fee shall have been thus 
remitted, do not exceed five at any one 
time. 

Defaulters.— Withdrawal of 
Lellows. 
_ 9. All yearly payments are due in 











advance on the Ist of January, and if 
any Fellow of the Society have not paid 
his subscription before the Ist of July, 
he shall be applied to in writing by the 
Secretaries, and if the same be not paid 
before the Ist of January ot the second 
year, a written application shall again 
be made by the Secretaries, and the 
Fellow in arrear shall cease to receive 
the Society’s publications, and shall not 
be entitled to any of the privileges ot 
the Society until such arrears are paid ; 
and if the subscription be not discharged , 
before the 1st of February of the second 
year, the name of the Fellow thus in 
arroar shall be exhibited on a card sus- 
pended in the office of the Society ; 
and if, at the next Annual General 
Meeting, the amount still remain un- 
paid, the defaulter shall, unless other- 
wise authorised by the Council, be 
announced to be no longer a Fellow of 
the Society, the reason for the same 
being at the same time assigned. No 
Fellow of the Society can withdraw his 
name from the Society’s books, unless alk 
arrears be paid; and no resignation wil 
be deemed valid unless a written notice 
thereof be communicated to the Secre- 
taries. No Fellow shall be entitled to 
vote at any Meeting of the Society 
until he shall have paid his subscrip- 
tion for the current year. 


Hipulsion of Fellows. 


10. If any Fellow of the Society, or 
any Honorary Fellow, shall so demean 
himself that it would be for the dis- 
honour of the Society that he longer 
continue to be a Fellow or Honorary 
Fellow thereof, the Council shall take 
the matter into consideration; and if the 
majority of the Members of the Council 
present at some Meeting (of which and 


| of the matter in hand such Fellow cor 


Honorary Fellow, and every Member of 


. the Council, shall have due notice) shall 


decide by ballot to recommend thai such» 
Fellow or Honorary Fellow be expelled 
from the Society, the President shall at 
its next Ordinary Meeting announce to 
the Society the recommendation of the: 
Council, and at the following Meeting. 
the question shall be decided by ballot, 
and if at least three-fourths of the 


* Cheques should be made payable to ‘‘The Royal Statistical Society,” and crossed ‘‘ Messrs. 


“* Drummond and Co.” 
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number voting are in favour of the 
expulsion, the President shall forthwith 
cancel the name in the Fellowship-book, 
and shall say,— 

« By the authority and in the name 
“ of the Royal Statistical Society, I do 
« declare that A. B. (naming him) is no 
« longer a Fellow (or Honorary Fellow) 
“ thereof,” 

And such Fellow or Honorary Fellow 
shall thereupon cease to be of the 
Society. 

Trustees. 

11. The property of the Society may 
be vested in three Trustees, chosen by 
the Fellows, The Trustees are eligible 
to any other offices in the Society. 


President, Council, and Officers. 

12. The Council shall consist of a 
President and thirty Members, together 
with the Honorary Vice-Presidents. 

From the Council shall be chosen 
four Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, the 
Honorary Secretaries, and a Foreign 
Secretary, who may be one of the 
Honorary Secretaries. The former 
Presidents who are continuing Fellows 
of the Society shall be Honorary Vice- 
Presidents, Any five of the Council 
shall be a quorum. 


Election of President and Officers. 

13. The President, Members of Coun- 
cil, Treasurer, and Honorary and 
Foreign Secretaries shall be chosen 
annually by the Fellows at the Annual 
General Meeting. 

The Vice-Presidents shall be chosen 
annually from the Council by the Presi- 
dent. 

The President shall not be elizible 
for the office more than two years in 
succession. 

Six Fellows, at least, who were not 
of the Council of the previous year, shall 
be annually elected; and of the Mem- 
bers retiring three at least shall be 
those who have served longest con- 
tinuously on the Council, unless they 
hold oftice as Treasurer or Honorary or 
Foreign Secretary. 


Nomination of President, Council, 
and Officers. 

14, The Council shall, previously to 

the Annual General Meeting, nominate, 

by ballot, the Fellows whom they recom- 


mend to be the next President and ; 
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Council of the Society. They shall also 
recommend for election a Treasurer and 
the Secretaries (in accordance with 
Rule 12). Notice shall be sent to every 
Fellow whose residence is known to be 
within the limits of the metropolitan 
post, at least a fortnight before the 
Annual General Meeting, of the names 
of Fellows recommended by the Council. 


Extraordinary Vacancies. 

15. On any extraordinary vacancy 
occurring of the Office of President, or 
other Officer of the Society, the Hono- 
rary Secretaries shall summon the Coun- 
cil with as little delay as possible, and 
a majority of the Council, thereupon 
meeting in their usual place, shall, by 
ballot, and by a majority of those 
present, choose a new President, or 
other Officer of the Society, to be so 
until the next Annual General Meeting, 


Committees. 

16. The Council shall have power to 
appoint Committees of Fellows and also 
an Executive Committee of their own 
body. The Committees shall report 
their proceedings to the Council. No 
report shall be communicated to the 
Society except by the Council. 


Auditors. 

17. At the first Ordinary Meeting of 
each year, the Fellows shall choose two 
Fellows, not being Members of the 
Council, as Auditors, who, with one of 
the Council, chosen by the Council, shall 
audit the Treasurer’s accounts for the 
past year, and report thereon to the 
Society, which report shall be presented 
at the Ordinary Mecting in February. 
The Auditors shall be empowered to 
examine into the particulars of all ex- 
penditure of the funds of the Society 
and may report their opinion upon any 
part of it. 


Meetings Ordinary and General. 

18. The Ordinary Meetings of the 
Society shall be held monthly, or. 
oftener, during the Session, which shall 
be from the 1st of November to the 
1st of July in each year, both inclusive, 
on such days and at such hours as the 
Council shall declare. The Annual 
General Meeting shall be held on such 
day in the month of June of each year 
as shall be appointed by the Council for 
the time being. 
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Business of Ordinary Meetings. 


19. The business of the Ordinary 
Meetings shall be to elect and admit Fel- 
lows, to read and hear reports, letters, 
and papers on subjects interesting to the 
Society. Nothing relating to the bye- 
laws or manzgement of the Society shall 
be discussed at the Ordinary Meetings, 
except that the Auditors’ Report shall 
be presented at the Ordinary Meeting 
in February, and that the Minutes of 
the Annual General Meeting, and of 
every Special General Meeting, shall be 
submitted for confirmation at the next 
Ordinary Meeting after the day of such 
Annual or Special General Meeting. 
Strangers may be introduced to the 
Ordinary Meetings, by any Fellow, with 
the leave of the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, or other Fellow presiding at the 
Meeting, 


Business of Annual General Meeting. 


20. The business of the Annual 
General Meeting shall be to elect thie 
Officers of the Society, and to discuss 
questions on its bye-laws and manage- 
ment. No Fellow or Honorary Fellow 
shall be proposed at the Annual General 
Meeting. No Fellow shall propose any 
alteration of the rules or bye-laws of 
the Society at the Annual General Meet- 
ing, unless after three weeks’ notice 
thereof given in writing to the Council, 
but amendments to any motion may be 
brought forward without notice, so that 
they relate to the same subject as the 
motion. The Council shall give fourteen 
days’ notice to every Fellow of all 
questions of which such notice shall 
have been given to them. 


Special General Meetings. 


21. The Council may, at any time, 
call a Special General Meeting of the 
Society when it appears to them neces- 
sary. Any twenty Fellows may require 
a Special General Meeting to be called, 
by notice in writing signed by them, 
delivered to one of the Secretaries, 
specifying the questions to be moved. 
The Council shall, within one week of 
such notice, appoint a day for such 
Special General Meeting, and shall give 
at ieast one week’s notice of every 
Special General Meeting, and of the 
questions to be moved, to every Fellow 








within the limits of the metropolitan 
post, whose residence is known. No 
business shall be brought forward at 
any Special General Mecting other than 
that specified in the notice convening 
the same. 


Duties of the President. 


22. The President shall preside at all 
Meetings of the Society, Council, and 
Committees which he shall attend, and 
in case of an equality of votes, shali 
have a second or casting vote. He shall 
sign all diplomas of admission of Hono- 
rary Fellows, He shall admit and expel 
Fellows and Honorary Fellows, accord- 
ing to the bye-laws of the Society. 


Duties of the Treasurer. 


23. The Treasurer shall receive all 
moneys due to, and pay all moneys 
owing by, the Society, and shall keep an 
acconnt of his receipts and payments. 
No sum exceeding Ten Pounds shall be 
paid but by order of the Council, except- 
ing always any lawful demand for rates 
or taxes. ‘The Treasurer shall invest 
the moneys of the Society in such 
manner as the Council shall from time 
to time direct. 


Duties of the Honorary Secretaries. 


24. The Honorary Secretaries shall, 
under the control of the Council, con- 
duet the correspondence of the Society ; 
they or one of them sball attend all 
Meetings of the Society and Council, 
and shall duly record the Minutes of 
the Proceedings. They shall issue the 
requisite notices, and read such papers 
to the Society as the Council may direct. 


Powers of the Vice-Presidents. 


25. A Vice-President, whether Hono- 
‘ary or nominated, in the chair, shall 
act with the power of the President in 
presiding and voting at any 1 Meeting of 
the Society or Council, and in admitting 
Fellows; but no Vice-President shall be 
empowered to sign diplomas of admission 
of Honorary Fellows, or to expel Fel- 
lows or Honorary Fellows. In the 
absence of the President and Vice-Pre- 
sidents, any Member of Council may 
be called upon by the Fellows then 
present, to preside at an Ordinary or 
Council Meeting, with the same power 
as a Vice-President. 
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Powers of the-Counevt. 


26. The Council shall have control 
over the papers and funds of the Society, 
and may, as they shail see fit, direct the 
publication of papers and the expendi- 
ture of the funds, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Charter. 


27. The Council shall be empowered 
at any time to frame Regulations not 
inconsistent with these bye-laws, which 
shall be and remain in force until the 
next Annual General Meeting, at which 
they shall be either affirmed or annulled ; 
but no Council shall have power to 
renew Regulations which have once 
been disapproved at an Annual General 
Meeting. 

28. The Council shall have the cus- 
tody of the Common Seal. The Com- 
mon Seal shall not be affixed to any 
instrument, deed, or other document, 
except by order cf the Council and in 
the presence of at least two Members 
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of the Council and in accordance with 
such other regulations as the Council 
shall from time to time prescribe. The 


‘ fact of the seal having been so affixed 


shall be entered on the minutes of the 
Council. 

29. No Dividend, Gift, Division, or 
Bonus in money. shall be made by the 
Society, unto or between any of the 
Fellows or Members, except as herein- 
after provided. 

30. The Council shall publish a 
Journal of the Transactions of the 
Society, and such other Statistical Pub- 


- lications as they may determine upon, 


and may from time to time pay such 
sums. to’ Editors and their assistants, 
whether Fellows of the Society or not, 


_as may be deemed advisable. 


31. All communications to the Society 
are the property of the Society, unless 
the Council allow the right of property 
to be specially reserved by the Con- 
tributors. 





REGULATIONS OF THE LIBRARY. 


1. The Library and the Reading Room are open daily for the use of 


Fellows from 10am. till 5 p.m., 
closed at 2 p.m. 


except on Saturdays, when they are 


2. Fellows of the Society are permitted to take out Books on making 


personal application, or by letter addressed to the Librarian, all expenses 
for carriage being paid by the Fellows. 

3, Fellows are not to keep any books longer than one month. Any 
Fellow detaining a book for more than a month shall not be permitted to 
take another from the Library until the book detained shall have been 
returned. 

4, Scientific Journals and Periodicals are not circulated until the 
volumes are completed and bound. 

5. Cyclopeedias and works of reference are not circulated, but may be 
lent on the written order of an Honorary Secretary for a period not 
exceeding seven days. The Assistant Secretary or Librarian is allowed at 
his discretion to lend works of reference for a period not exceeding three 
days, reporting at the same time to the Honorary Secretaries. If ‘works 
so lent be not returned within the specified time, the borrower shall incur 
a fine of one shilling per day per volume for each day they are detained 
beyond the time specified. 

6. Any Fellow damaging or losing a book, either replaces the work, 
or a a fine equivalent to its value. 

Books taken from the shelves for reference, are not to be replaced, 
but ey A be laid on the Library table. 

8. The Librarian shall report to the Council any infringement of these 
regulations, and lay upon the table at each regular Meeting (a) a List of 
any ““W orks of Reference” that may have been borrowed, and ( 'b) a List 

of Books that have been out more than a month. 


DONORS TO THE LIBRARY. 


During THE YEAR (ENDING 15TH SepremBer) 1895. 


(a) Foreign Countries. 


Argentine Republic— 
General Statistical Bureau. 
National Health Department. 
Buenos Ayres, Provincial and 
Municipal Statistical Bureaus. 
Argentine Geographical Institute. 


Austria and Hungary— 
Central Statistical Commission. 
Ministry of Agriculture. 
Statistical Department of the 
Ministry of Commerce. 
Bohemian Statistical Bureau. 
Hungarian Statistical Bureau. 
Briinn Chamber of Commerce. 
Budapest Statistical Bureau. 
Prague Statistical Bureau. 


Belgium— 
Bureau of General Statistics. 
Administration of Mines. 
Brussels Bureau of Hygiene. 
Bruges, The Burgomaster. 
Hasselt, The Burgomaster. 
Royal Academy of Sciences. 


Bulgaria. Statistical Bureau. 


Chili. Department of Commercial 
Statistics. 


China— 
Imperial Maritime Customs. 
Royal Asiatic Society’s Branch. 


Denmark— 
Royal Statistical Bureau. 
Political Economy Society. 








Egypt— 
Department of Public Health. 
Director-General of Customs. 
" Post Office. 
Ministry of Finance. 
Egyptian Institute, Cairo. 


France— 
Bureau of General Statistics. 
Director-General of Customs. 
French Labour Department. 
Ministry of Agriculture. 


a Commerce. 
Finance. 

The Interior. 
. Justice. 


Py Public Works. 
Paris Statistical Bureau. 
Economiste Frangais, The Editor. 
Journal des Economistes, The 

Editor. 
Monde Economique, The Editor. 
La Réforme Sociale, The Editor. 
Rentier, Le, Fhe Editor, Paris. 
Poiybiblion, Revue Bibliogra- 
phique Universelle, The Editor. 
Revue d’Economie Politique, The 
Editor, Paris. 
Revue Géographique Interna- 
tionale, The Editor, Paris. 
Statistical Society of Paris. 
Free School of Political Science. 


| Germany— 


Imperial Health Bureau. 

a Judicial Bureau. 

- Statistical Bureau. 
German Consul-General, London. 


ol 
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During the Year 1894-95— Contd. 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 


Germany—Contd. 
Prussian Royal Statistical Bureau. 
Saxony Royal Statistical Bureau. 
Berlin Statistical Bureau. 
Dresden Statistical Bureau. 
Frankfort Chamber of Commerce. 
* Statistical Bureau, | 
Gorlitz Statistical Bureau. 
Hamburg Statistical Bureau. 
Geographical and Statistical 
Society of Frankfort. 
Allgemeines Statistisches Archiv, 
The Editor. 
Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung, 
&c., The Editor. Tiibingen. 
Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, &c., 
The Editor. 

Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékono- 
mie und Statistik, The Editor. 

Zeitschrift fiir Litteratur, &c. 
The Editor. 

Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staats- 
wissenschaft, The Editor. 

Greece. Statistical Bureau. 


} 


Guatemala. Statistical Bureau. 


ltaly— 
Director-General of Statistics. 
ep Agriculture. 
* Customs. 
Economista, The Editor, Florence. 
Giornale degli Economisti, The 
Editor, Bologna. 


Japan— 
Agricultural 
Department. 
Bureau of General Statistics. 
Central Sanitary Bureau. 
Lokyo Statistical Society. 
3, Lhe Prefect of. 


and Commercial 


Mextco— 
Mexican Legation, London. 


Mexico—Contd. 
Statistical Bureau. 
Geographical and Statistical 
Society. 


Netherlands— 
Central Statistical Commission.’ 
Department of the Interior. 
Post Office Savings Banks De- 
partment. 


Portugal. General Statistical Bu- 


reau. 


Roumania. Statistical Bureau. 


Russia— 
Agricultural Department. 
Central Statistical Committee. 
Controller of the Empire. 
Customs Statistical Bureau. 
Ministry of Finance. 
Bulletin russe de Statistique 
financiére, The Editor. 

Finland Geographical Society. 

5, Statistical Bureau. 


Servia. Statistical Bureau. 
Spain— 
Director-General of Customs. 
Geographical & Stat. Institute. 
a3 Society of Madrid 


Sweden. Central Statistical Bureau. 


Norway 
Central Statistical Bureau. 
Christiania Statistical Bureau. 
i" Health Department. 


Switzerland— 
Federal Assurance Bureau. 
Statistical Bureau. 
» Department of Customs. 
Statistical Society. | 


>] 
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During the Year 1894-95—Contd. 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 


Switzerland—Conid. 


Swiss Union of Commerce and 
~ Industry. 

Aargau Statistical Bureau. 
Geneva Public Library. 


United States— 
Bureau of Education. 

‘ Ethnology. 
Commissioner of Labor. 
Comptroller of the Currency. 
Department of Agriculture. 

a of State. 
Director of the Mint. 
Marine Hospital Service. 
Naval Observatory. 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

. Interior. 
Superintendent of Census. 
Surgeon-General, U.States Army. 
Statistical Bureau, Treasury. 


California. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

—Connecticut— 
State Board of Health. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Iilinois. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 

Indiuna. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


lowa. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Kansas. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 

Maine. Bureau of Labor and In- 
dustrial Statistics. 

Maryland. Bureau of Industrial 
Statistics. 

Massachusetts— 
Board of Arbitration. 

Board of Health, Lunacy, &c. 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor. 
Michigan. Bureau of Labour and 

Industrial Statistics. 
Minnesota. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 








United States—Contd. 


Missourt. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 

Nebraska. Bureau of Labor and 
Industrial Statistics. 


New Hampshire. Bureau of 


Labor. 
New York State Library. 
3 Bureau of Labor. 


North Carolina. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 
Ohio. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Pennsylvania. Bureau of In- 
dustrial Statistics. 
Wesconsin— 


Commisr. of Labor Statistics. 
State Board of Health. 
University. 

Brooklyn Superintendent of 
Police. 

Chicago Health Department. 

Bankers’ Magazine, New York. 

Bradstreet’s Journal, New York. 

Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle of New York. 

Employer and Employed, The 
Publisher. 

Journal of Political Economy, 
The Editor. 

Political Science Quarterly, Co- 
lumbia College, The Editor. 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, 

The Editor, Boston. 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
ts Political and Social 
Science. 
Actuarial Society of America. 
Economic Association, Baltimore. 
Geographical Society, New York 
Philosophical Society of Phila- 
delphia. 
Statistical Association, Boston. 
Chicago University Press. 
Columbia College, New York. 
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During the Year 1894-95—Contd. 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 


United States—Contd. 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 
Smithsonian Institution. 
Yale University. 


Cruguay— 
Statistical Bureau. 
Uruguayan Legation, London. 


(b) India, and Colonial Possessions. 


India, British— 
Director-General of Statistics. 
Finance and Commerce Depart. 
Revenue and Agricultural De- 
partment. 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
Indian Engineering, The Editor. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 


Canada— 

Department of Agriculture. 

High Commissioner, London. 

Hon. Minister of Education. 

Manitoba Agricultural Depart- 
ment. 

Ontario Bureau of Industries. 

Insurance and Finance Chronicle, 
The Editor, Montreal. 

Royal Society of Canada. 


Cape of Good Hope— 
Agent-General for the Cape. 
Colonial Secretary. 


Ceylon— 
Lieut.-Governor and Colonial 
Secretary. 
General Manager of Government 
Railways. 


Jamarica— 
Registrar-General of. 
Institute of Jamaica. 





| Straits Settlements. 


Mauritius— 
H.E. The Governor of. 
The Colonial Secretary. 


Natal. Durban Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


New South Wales— 
Agent-General, London. 
Government Statist, Sydney. 


New Zealand— 
Government Insurance Depart- 
ment. 
Registrar-General. 
Department of Mines. © 
Labour Department. 
Colonial Museum, Wellington. 


Queensland. Registrar-General of. 


South Australia — 
The Chief Secretary. 
The Registrar-General. 
The Superintendent of Census. 


The Govern- 
ment Secretary, Perak. 


Tasmania— 
Government Statistician, Hobart. 
Royal Society of Tasmania. 


Victoria— 
Hon. the Premier of Victoria. 
Assist. Government Statist. 
Royal Society of Victoria. 
Public Library, &c., Melbourne. 
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During the Year 1894-95—Contd. 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 


United NKingdom— 
Admiralty Medical Department. 
Board of Agriculture. 
Army Medical Department. 

3 »  VWeterinary Department. 
Board of Trade. 
British Museum. 
Customs, Commissioners of. 
Home Office. 
India Office. 
Labour Department. 
Local Government Board. 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. 

a Police. 

Royal Mint. 
War Office. 
Woods, Forests, &c., H.M. 


England— 
Registrar-General of England. 
Lendon County Council. 
London Schcol Board. 
Battersea, The Vestry of. 
Wandsworth Board of Works. 
Birmingham City Treasurer. 





England—Contd. 
Liverpool Free Public Library. 
’ Manchester Free Public Library. 
The Medical Officers of Health of 
the following towns: Birken- 
head, Birmingham, Bolton, 
Brighton, Bristol, Cardiff, 
Derby, Halifax, Huddersfield, 
Hull, Leicester, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Newcastle - on - 
Tyne, ‘Norwich, Nottingham, 
Oldham, Portsmouth, Rich- 
mond, Salford, Preston, 
Sunderland, Wolverhampton. 


Treland— 
Registrar-General of Ireland. 
Dublin Commissioner of Police. 
Belfast Medical Officer. 


Scotland— 
Registrar-General of Scotland. 
Edinburgh City Chamberlain. 
Aberdeen Medical Officer. 


(d) Authors, &c. 


Atkinson, Dr. Edward, U.S.A. 
Bailey, W. F., Esq., Dublin. 
Bain, F. W., Esq. 


Baines, J. A., Esq., C.S.I., London. 


Bale, John & Sons, London. 
Becker, Dr. Charles, Berlin. 


Bence- Jones, H. R., Esq., London. 


Begg, F. F., Esq., M.P., London. 
Bertillon, Dr. J., Paris. 

Billings, Dr. J. $., Washington. 
Birt, W., Esq., London. 

Bithell, Richard, Esq. 

Black, Messrs. A. & C., London. 





Blenck, Herr E., Berlin. 

Béckh, Dr. R., Berlin. 

Bodio, Professor Luigi, Rome. 
Boinet, A., Bey, Cairo. 

Boissevain, M. G. M., The Hague. 
Bolles, Albert 8., Esq., New York. 
Booth, Charles, Esq., London. 
Bourinot, Dr, J. G., C.M.G., LL.D. 
Boutcher, Mortimore, & Co., London. 
Bouteron, M. Ed., Cairo. 
Bramwell, Sir F., Bart., F.R.S. 
Brassey, The Rt. Hon. Lord, K.C.B. 
Browning, A. G., Esq. 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Condd. 


Caillard, A., Esq., Cairo. 
Cannon, H. W., Esq., U.S.A. 
Chailley-Bert, M. Joseph, Paris. 
Chalmers, A. K., Esq., Glasgow. 
Chapman, S., Esq., Mexico. 
Clarke, Ernest, Esq., London. 
Coghlan, T. A., Esq., Sydney. 
Cohen, Joseph, Esq., Piymouth. 
Cohn, Dr. Gustav, Germany. 
Coni, Dr. E. R., Buenos Ayres. 
Conrad, Dr. J., Jena. 

Cooper, Joseph, Esq., Farnworth. 
Courtney, J. M., Esq., Ottawa. 
Craigie, Major P. G., London. 
Croal, D. O., Esq., London. 
Dalla Volta, M. Ricardo, Italy. 
Danvers, F. C., Esq., London. 
Dodge, J. R., Esq., Washington. 
Doyle, Patrick, Hsq., Calcutta. 
Duckworth, A., Esq., Sydney. 
Durant & Co., Messrs., London. 


Eaton & Sons, Messrs.H.W.,London. 


Ellison & Co., Messrs., Liverpool, 
Ely, Dr. Richard T., U.S.A. 
Engel, Dr., Cairo. 

Engel, Dr. E., Germany, 


Ferraris, Professor Carlo F., Venice. 


Fischer, Herr Gustav, Jena. 


Ford, Worthington C., Esq., U.S.A. 


Fornasari di Verce, Dr. E., Italy. 
Fortin, M. Vabbé P., Paris. 
Foville, M. A. de, Paris. 

Gad, M. Marius, Copenhagen. 
Garland, N. 8., Esq., Ottawa. 
Gooch, Thomas & Sons, London. 
Gow, Wilson, & Stanton, Messrs. 
Green, J. L., Esq., London. 
Grimshaw, Dr. T. W., Dublin. 
Guillaume, Dr. Louis, Bern. 
Guillaumin et Cie., Messrs., Paris. 
Guyot, M. Yves, Paris. 

Halton, W. F., Esq., Cairo. 
Hamilton, Sir E. W., K.C.B. 














Harris, Dr. A. W., Southampton. 
Hart, Sir R., Bart.,G.C.M.G., Peking. 
Hector, Sir James, K.C.M.G., F.R.S. 
Helmuth Schwartze & Co., Messrs. 
Hewat, Archibald, Esq. 

Hoar, Hon. G. FU 

Hoare, Henry, Esq., London. 
Hoffman, F. L., Esq., New York. 
Hollerith, Dr. Herman, U.S.A. 
Humpbreys, N. A., Esq., London. 
Inama-Sternegg, Dr. K. T., Vienna. 
Janssens, Dr. E., Brussels. 

Jeans, J. 8., Esq., London. 
Jenness, C. K., Esq., London. 
Johannis, Prof. A. J. de, Italy. 
John, Dr. V., Austria. 

Johnson, Geo., Esq., Ottawa. 
Johnston, R. M., Esq., Hobart. 
Juraschek, Dr. F. v., Vienna. 
Kamensky, M. G. de, London. 
Kelly, Charles, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Keltie, J. Scott, Esq., London. 
Kemper, Dr. G. de Bosch. 
Kennedy, Sir C. M., K.C.M.G., C.B. 
Kier, M. A. N., Christiana. 
Korési, M. Joseph, Budapest. 
Kummer, M. J. J., Bern. 

Labry, Count de, Paris. 

Lang, R. H., Esq., C.M.G., Cairo. 
Latzina, Dr. F., Buenos Ayres. 
Leemans, M. H., Brussels. 
Levasseur, M. Emile, Paris. 

Levy, J. H., Esq., London. 
Littledale, Ragg, & Co., Liverpool. 
Macmillan & Co., Messrs., London. 
Martin, J. B., Esq., M.A., London. 
Mataja, Dr. Victor, Vienna. 

Mayr, Dr. G. von, Strassburg. 
Methuen & Co., Messrs., London. 
Meudell, G. D., Esq., Victoria. 
Meyer, Dr. R., Vienna. 

Milliet, M. E. W., Bern. 

Mitchell & Co., Messrs., London. 
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(d) Authors, &c.— Contd. 


Molinari, M. G., Paris. 

Molloy, W. R. J., Esq., Dublin. 
Money, Alonzo, Esq., C.B., Cairo. 
Morgan, Percy C., Esq., London. 
Moss & Co., Messrs. R. J. 

Mouat, Dr. F. J., LL.D., London. 
Mulhall, M. G., Esq. 

Mullins, Dr. G. L., Sydney. 
Murray, G. H., Esq., London. 
Mygind, Dr. Holger. 

Neymarck, M. Alfred, Paris. 
Newsholme, Dr. A., Brighton. 
Nicholson, Prof. J. 8., Edinburgh. 
Norman, H. Esq., London. 
Norman, J. H., Esq., London, 
O’Conor, J. E., Esq., C.I.E., India. 
Page, Edward D., Esq., New York 
Page & Gwyther, Messrs., London. 
Palgrave, R. H. I., Esq., F-R.S. 
Palmer, Sir E. M., K.C.M.G., Cairo. 
Pearce, W. T., Esq., Ceylon. 

Peek, Sir Heury, Bart. 

Penafiel, D. A., Mexico. 


Penn-Lewis, W., Esq., Richmond. 


Perris, G. H., Esq., London. 
Petersen, Aleksis, Esq., Copenhagen. 
Pierson, Israel C., Esq., New York. 
Pistorius, Dr. Verkerk, The Hague. 
Pittar, T. J., Esq., London. 

Pixley & Abell, Messrs., London. 
Powell, Messrs. T. J. & Co., London. 
Probyn, L. C., Esq., London. 
Raffalovich, His Ex. A., Paris. 
Rawson, Sir R. W., K.C.M.G., C.B. 
Reis, J. Batalha, Esq., London. 





Richards, Admiral Sir G. H., K.C.B. 
Robertson, J. Barr, Esq., London. 
Ronald & Rodger, Messrs., Liverpool. 
Ross, A., Esq., Valparaiso. 
Rothwell, R. P., Esq., New York. 
Roustan, M. H., Montevideo. 
Sabbatini, Dr. L., Milan. 

Sassen, M. Armand, Amsterdam. 
Sauerbeck, A., Esq., London. 
Schmoller, Dr. G., Germany. 
Seligman, Prof. E. R. A., New York. 
Seyd, Richard, Esq., London. 
Shillito, J., Esq., York. 
Sidenbladh, Dr. K., Stockholm. 
Skrine, F. H. B., Esq., Calcutta. 
Smith, E. Orford, Esq., Birmingham. 
Stanton, A. G., Esq., London. 
Stieda, Dr. W., Germany. 

Stuart, C. A. V., Esq., The Hague. 
Sutherland, R. W. J .. Esq., Cardiff. 
Thompson, W. J. & Co., London, 
Troinitsky, M. N., St. Petersburg. 
Urmson, Elliot, & Co., Liverpool. 
Vacher, M. Leon, Paris. 

Varley, M. Louis, Ghent. 

Wadlin, H. G., Esq., Boston, U.S.A. 
Wells, The Hon: D. A., D.C.L. 
Whitehead, Hon. T. H., London. 
Wilkinson, C., Esq. 

Williams, W. Roger, Esq. 

Wolff, Henry W., Esq., London. 
Woolston & Beeton, London. 
Wright, Hon. C. D., Washington. 
Yverneés, M., Paris. 


(e) Societies, &c. (British). 


Accountants & Auditors, Society of. 
Actuaries, Institute of. 
Anthropological Institute. 

Arts, Society of. 

Bankers, Institute of. 





British Association. 

» Economic Association. 

»  Lron Trade Association. 
Chartered Accountants, Institute of. 
Civil Engineers, Institution of. 


WS. DONORS TO THE LIBRARY. 
During the Year 1894-95—Oontd. 


(ec) Societies, &c. oe 


Cobden Club. 

East India Association. 
Fabian Society. 

Glasgow Philosophical Society. 
Guy’s Hospital. 

Howard Association. 

Imperial Institute. 


Institute of British Carriage Manu- 


facturers. 
International Statistical Institute. 
Tron and Steel Institute. 
Liverpool Lit. and Phil. Society. 
London Chamber of Commerce. 
London Hospital. 

Manchester Lit. and Phil. Society. 
be Statistical Society. 
Mechanical Engineers, Institution of. 
Middlesex Hospital. 

Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 
National Liberal Club. 
Peabody Donation Fund. 





(f{) Periodicals, &c. (British). 


Accountant, The, London. 
Atheneum, The, London. 

Bankers’ Magazine, The, London. 
British Trade Journal, The, London. 
Building Societies, &c., Gazette, The. 
Celliery Guardian, The, London. 
Commerce, London. 

Commercial World, The, London. 
Economic Review, The, London. 
Economist, The, London. 

Finance Chronicle, The, London. 
Fireman, The, London, 
























a hee Society. 
4, College of Phy sicians. a Rf } 
, College of Surgeons. 
» Colonial Institute. 
» Geographical Society. 
»  Anstitution of Great Bi 
» Irish Academy. | Ve 
» Med.and Chirurgical Soe 
» Society, Edinburgh. : 
» society, London. 4, 
», United Service Institution, 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
Sanitary Institute of Great Britain. e 
Society for Propagation of ae Mt 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. ; 
Statistical and Social lai So- 
ciety of Ireland. 
Surveyors’ Institution. 
Tramways’ Institute. Part 
University College, London, 


The Editors of— 


Insurance Post, The, London. 
Insurance Record, Bee London 
Invention. a 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, Th 
Iron and Coal Trades’ Review, " 
Machinery Market, The, Lo 
Nature, London. et 
Policy-Holder, The, Manchester oe 
Review, The, London, a ae na 
Sanitary Record, The, Tondvad ee 
Shipping World, The, Tone tet 
Statist, The, woe 
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